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NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  MALABAE. 


PEEFATOEJ  NOTE. 

Classification  of  the  peoples  or  races  of  this  land  can 
he  attempted  only  when  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  them,  tut  not  before.  The  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  maj  be  grouped  under  anthro- 
pology and  folklore — ^heads  which  include  much  of  archae- 
ology. The  last  should  by  no  means  suffer  from  neglect, 
but,  in  the  strict  sense  of  its  meaoiing,  it  is  more  confined  to 
the  relatively  modem  remains  of  man's  handiwork,  while 
the  reach  of  the  other  two  into  the  past  is,  one  may  say, 
boundless.  In  these,  therefore,  we  must  seek  in  order  to 
find  what  we  would  know  of  the  races  of  the  human  family, 
of  the  growth  of  human  thought,  of  the  trace  of  human 
religions,  the  course  of  civilization.  The  term  folklore 
embraces  not  merely  folk-tales,  their  variants  and  their 
migrations,  which  alone  would  perhaps  never  lead  up  to 
origins,  but  is' comprehensive  of  all  that  pertains  to  human 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  past  as  expressed  in  existing 
customs,  ceremonial  usages,  beliefs,  not  omitting  evidences 
of  these  in  the  tangible  remains  of  the  past,  for  example,  the 
old  stone  circles.  In  England,  observed  facts  have  given 
us  the  wonderful  truth  that  man  lived  there,  and  made  and 
used  rude  flint  tools  anterior  to  the  last  glacial  period,  when 
the  face  of  the  land  was  as  it  is  not  now.  The  stream 
of  facts  has  told  us  much  of  mankind  all  over  the  world, 
(what  man  has  been),  and  it  has  therefore  helped  us  much 
to  know  what  he  really  is  :  much,  relatively,  but  yet  how 
little  !  Here  in  India^  where  facts  are  to  be  reaped  and  not 
merely  gleaned,  the  country  which  is  unique  in  the  fulness 
of  materials  in  which  the  anthropologist  and  the  folklorist 
love  to  work — the  only  materials  on  which  knowledge  of 
the  past  can  be  based — ^the  outturn  is  very  limited  indeed. 
The  burden  of  work  on  the  European  in  India  is  certainly 
heavy,  and  the  bearers  of  it  do  not,  as  it  were,  seem  to  cry 


oat  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  wish  it  to  be  enhanced  b^ 
ethnological  studies.  We  know  how  that  interesting 
scenes  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  maj  be  seen  at  anj  time, 
are  too  often  for  that  very  reason  never  visited,  but  we 
know  also  that  there  is  always  time  to  do  that  which  we 
like  best.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  such  facts  as  are 
of  use  to  build  up  the  structure  of  an  ethnological  survey 
of  India — let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  Madras  Pre- 
sidency and  say  Southern  India — are  at  the  present  moment 
very,  very  few.  It  is  therefore  without  apology  or  super- 
fluous pretext  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Museum,  Madras,  who 
has  already  given  the  world  the  benefit  of  so  much  of  his 
own  valuable  studies  of  races  of  Southern  India,  there  are 
put  forth  in  these  pages  a  few  facts  respecting  some  of  the 
peoples  of  Malabar,  recorded  by  me  during  three  and-a-half 
years  spent  in  that  district.  Such  facts  are  useless  (except 
to  the  individual)  unless  recorded  and  put  into  shape  for  use 
and  comparison.  That  they  are  incomplete  is  no  reason  for 
keeping  them  locked  in  silence. 

Malabar  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  diversity  of  its 
peoples,  for  there  are  to  be  found  Vedic  Brahmins  of  the 
purest  Aryan  type  in  the  south — the  Nambfttiris — and 
people  of  every  grade  down  to  the  wildest  denizens  of  the 
jungles  to  be  found  in  Southern  India — ^the  Em&dens. 
Study  of  its  forest  peoples  alone  might  well  occupy  more 
than  the  lifetime  of  one  investigator.  In  it  is  the  Jew — ^for 
we  may  include  the  Jew  as  an  inhabitant,  since  he  has  per- 
haps lived  in  it  as  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  in  England, 
and  adopted  the  vernacular — with  a  nasal  index  of  61*5, 
and  the  T6n  Kurumbars  of  the  Wyn4d  forests,  whose  nasal 
index  in  the  cetse  of  the  men  is  96*8,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
women  100*  7.  And  there  are  peoples  whose  index  forms 
a  graduated  scale  between  these  points  of  minimum  and 
maximum.  The  table  which  follows  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Malabar.  Among  them  are  the  most 
dolicho-cephalic  people  on  record,  the  Mullu  Kurumbars  with  t 

narrow  bands  and  feet  as  well  as  heads,  and  the  Polayans, 
black  in  colour,  and  shortest  of  all  the  races  of  the  world  as 
given  in^rof  essor  Topinard's  *  List  of  Statures,*  *  measuring 
but  150*6  cm.  or  a  little  over  4  feet  11  i  inches.    There,  too, 

*  Topinard's  list  does  not  include  tho  email  peoples  of  Central  Africa 
or  the  hillB  beyond  Moroocoi 


^1 


we  meet  with  wide  diversitj  in  custom ;  pol/andr/,  pol/gamj 
and  monogamj ;  the  sjstem  of  inheritance  through  women^ 
which  perhaps  indirectlj  helps  towards  blending  of  races 
more  or  less  equal  but  not  of  the  higher  with  the  lower,  side 
hy  side  with  the  more  usual  sjstem  of  inheritance  through 
men.  Pol^andrj,  which  obtains  amongst  the  Todas  living 
not  far  awaj,  is  still  a  feature  of  the  marital  arrangements 
of  some  of  the  Malabar  peoples,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  some  that  it  has  disappeared  as  it  has  from  England, 
where,  as  Julius  Cadsar  is  accurate  enough  to  tell  us,  it  was 
once  customary. 
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In  these  pages  there  are  given  the  more  useful  of  the 
physical  measures  of  all  those  who  came  under  my  measur- 
ing tools.  A  few,  who  were  not  suitable  for  classification, 
are  omitted.  And  there  follows  some  account  of  the  Nam- 
btttiri  Br&hmans,  described  hy  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  facile 
pen  as  a  "  despised  class/'  but  who  are  surely  the  very 
reverse  of  despised.  For  this  account  I  admit  with  pleasure 
my  obligation  to  Mr.  G.  Venkatrao,  who,  in  answering  my 
questions  on  the  various  heads  given  on  page  32  in  the  most 
pains-taking  manner,  has  given  me  information  impossible 
for  any  European  to  collect  at  first  hand  from  this  very 
exclusive  people.  Circumstances  have,  however,  most  for- 
tunately pat  it  in  my  power  to  test  the  communicated 
facts  in  the  best  way,  so  that  what  is  set  down  may 
be  taken  as  accurate.  Criticism  which  will  point  out  and 
correct  errors  will  be , valuable  indeed.  The  notes  attempt 
to  describe  the  people  as  they  actually  are,  and  not  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  books  on  Hinduism,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  tell  us  of  Hinduism  as  it  is  not  in  Southern 
India.  Books  have  not  been  consulted  or  used  anywhere 
except  where  the  fact  has  been  notified.  Description  of  the 
other  castes  or  peoples  will  be  given  hereafter. 

It  must  be  described  how  the  measurements  were  taken. 
Subjects  were  taken  haphazard,  excepting  that,  in  rare 
instances,  one  here  and  there  was  rejected  as  abnormally 
tall  or  abnonnally  short,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  differentiate,  and  thus  avoid  mixing  together  those  who 
should  be  separated. 

Stature, — The  subject  standing  on  the  instrument  box, 
back  to  the  measuring  rod  which  is  kept  perpendicular, 
using  a  plumb  line. 

Height  sitting. — The  subject  sitting  on  the  instrument 
box,  back  to  the  measuring  rod,  placed  on  a  box  so  that  the 
thighs  of  the  subject  are  horizontal. 

Height  kneeling. — The  subject  kneeling  on  the  instru- 
ment box,  right  or  left  side  towards  the  measuring  rod,  as 
erect  as  possible. 

Span, — The  measuring  rod  held  horizontally  in  front. 
An  assistant  placed  the  right  hand  of  the  subject  against 
the  rod,  tip  of  the  mid  finger  at  the  o ;  the  stretch  was 
made  to  the  left  as  far  as  possible. 

Chest. — Arms  were  raised  above  the  head,  elbows  fairly 
14  line  with  the  shoulders,   hands  (fingers   outstretched) 
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resting  on  the  head.  The  measare  was  taken  horizontally, 
lower  edge  of  the  tape  touching  the  nipples,  thns  taking  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  read  off  at  the  back. 

Shoulders. — Subject  standing  in  the  ordinary  waj,  arms 
dangling ;  measure  taken  in  front. 

Hips. — ^Taken  in  front.  The  widest  measure  between 
the  crests  of  the  ilia  (outer  edge). 

Left  foot  length. — The  subject  standing  with  the  left  foot 
on  the  instrument  box  placed  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
wall ;  hands  resting  against  the  wall,  right  foot  raised,  leg 
bent  at  the  knee.  Instrument  placed  along  the  foot  and 
touching  it.     Measure  read  off  from  the  front. 

Cephalic  length  and  icidth. — Taken  with  the  same  instru- 
ment, using  the  curved  ends  of  it. 

Vertex  to  tragus  and  vertex  to  chin. — The  subject  erect, 
back  against  a  wall.  Chin  not  allowed  to  droop,  but  raised 
slightly.  The  first  measure  taken  at  the  left  side  with  the 
sliding  callipers,  upper  rod  long,  the  lower  shorter,  held 
perpendicular,  using  the  plumb  line.  For  the  other,  the 
instrument  is  held  directly  in  front,  and  as  before  held 
perpendicular,  using  the  plumb  line. 

Middle  finger  to  patella. — Always  diflScult.  Some  of  the 
victims  were  frightened  and  stiffened  the  knee,  thus  raising 
the  patella  about  IJ  cms.  They  stood  on  the  box,  hands 
straight  down  the  sides  as  in  the  position  "  attention,*'  left 
side  to  the  measuring  rod  held  perpendicular  by  an  assist- 
ant (using  the  plumb  line),  while  the  heights  of  the  top 
of  the  patella  and  of  the  tip  of  the  left  middle  finger  from 
the  ground  were  taken.  The  difference  is  the  measure 
recorded. 

All  the  averages  were  reduced  to  stature  =  100,  but  all 
these  relative  averages  are  not  included  here,  so  that  the 
tables  may  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Nor  are  there  included 
the  averages  of  the  length  of  the  femur  and  the  same 
reduced  to  stature  =  100:  difference  between  height  kneeling 
and  height  sitting  being  taken  as  the  length  of  the  femur. 
An  inaccurate  kind  of  measure  on  the  living  subject,  but 
nevertheless  instructive.  The  Fatti  Malayan  have  the 
longest  femur,  relatively,  ?>.,  to  stature  =  100,  or  24*0,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  Nambdtiri  22*2,  and  the 
Jew  21*5.  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  though  the  Patti 
Malayan  is  4*7  cm.  shorter  than  the  Faddi  Malayan,  his 
femur  is  '6  cm.  longer. 
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The  instruments  used  were  a  set  of  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Aston  &  Manders  for  the  use  of  travellers  after  the 
design  of  Dr.  Garson,  who  was  kind  enough  to  recommend 
them  to  me,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  sliding  callipers 
for  taking  measures  of  the  nose,  and  a  plumb  line. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  numbers  measured. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  on  pages  9  and  10  maj  be 
taken  as  complete.  There  is  just  a  little  hesitation  in  respect 
of  the  Kiriyattil  Nayars,  in  spite  of  the  differences  between 
the  average  of  10  and  25  being  small,  for  the  Kiriyattil,  the 
name  of  a  clan  (the  description  will  suffice  for  the  present) 
of  South  Malabar,  is  a  fairly  numerous  body  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  an  agglomeration  of  ten  clans,  among  them 
the  Nambiyar  of  North  Malabar ;  and  his  stature  and  his 
nasal  index,  to  go  no  further,  are  not  quite  what  we  would 
expect  them  to  be.  As  it  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Bengal, 
so  in  Malabar,  castes  are  as  a  rule  high  (though  there  are 
exceptions)  in  the  social  scale  according  as  their  nasal  index 
is  low  and,  conversely  low  when  their  nasal  index  is  high. 

In  the  case  of  those  so  marked  (with  an  asterisk),  whose 
numbers  are  less  than  25,  the  differences  between  the 
averages  of  10  and  the  total  number  are  so  trifling  as  to 
be  immaterial.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  include  averages 
of  the  measures  of  2,  3,  or  4  individuals  when  conclusions 
cannot  be  based  on  them  ?  Such  averages  cannot  be 
accepted  as  those  of  the  caste  or  race.  Even  though 
inconclusive,  they  are  nevertheless  interesting.  They  help 
to  place  the  caste.  The  Kdtars  were  taken  about  50  miles 
away  in  the  Cochin  forests,  where  it  is  extremely  unhealthy 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  healthy  for  not  much  longer 
than  it  is  wet.    When  will  the  next  anthropologist  be  there  ? 

To  stow  away  measures  of  jungle-folk  merely  because 
they  are  not  complete  would  be  profligate  selfishness,  for  of 
all  people  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  most 
interesting  to  the  anthropologist.  As  regards  some  of  these, 
for  instance,  the  Em&dens,  with  their  strangely  broad  heads, 
inhabiting  a  tract  not  20  miles  from  the  narrow-headed  Mullu 
Kurumbars  (Vedas),  it  may  be  said  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed 
whether  they  will  ever  again  be  brought  under  the  measur- 
ing tools.  The  reason  why  will  be  apparent  when  we  come 
to  describe  them.  The  Mullu  Kurumbars,  who  call  them- 
selves  Vfidas,  are  probably  allied  to  the  dolicho-cephalic 
V^das  (or  VMdalis)  of  Ceylon.  Luckily,  I  was  able  to 
photogfraph    the   Ern&den    men    and    women    who    were 
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measured;  not  satisfactorily,  however.  Lucky,  too,  to 
have  got  hold  of  the  wild  Ten  Kurumbar.  These  people 
call  themselves  Jain  (JSn)  Karnmbars.  JSn  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  religion  of  that  designation,  but  is  the  word 
t6n  (honey)  as  pronounced  by  these  Kurumbars.  Like 
many  castes  or  peoples  of  the  lower  races,  there  are  certain 
consonants  of  the  vernacular  which  they  cannot  pronounce ; 
and  so  they  pronounce  TSn,  J6n.  They  are  very  clever  at 
gathering  honey  from  the  high  trees  and  impossible  rocks, 
and  eat  it  greedily.  Is  it  their  totem  ?  I  wish  I  could  say  ! 
Totems  are,  we  loiow,  often  eaten ;  and  there  are  people  in 
othjBr  parts  of  the  Presidency  calling  themselves  Eurumbars« 
who  are  totemistic. 

Perhaps  these  notes  will  help  in  determining  the  vexed 
question  of  identity  of  race  between  some  of  the  Australians 
and  the  earlier  races  of  Southern  India. 

Specimens  of  hair  were  taken  in  order  to  determine  the 
conformation — a  purpose  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  fulfil. 

The  finger-prints  of  all  who  were  measured  were  taken 
and  classified  according  to  Mr.  Galton^s  method,  but  they  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  notes,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
that  finger-prints  are  a  racial  characteristic. 

Something  of  the  architecture  of  Malabar  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustrations :  alone  a  subject  of  great  interest,  as 
(so  Ferguson  says)  it  is  Nepaulese  in  style,  though  there  is 
nothing  resemblmg  it  between  Nepaul  and  Malabar.*  This 
style  of  architecture  is  fast  disappearing,  unfortunately, 
I  under  the  influences  of  economy  and  utility,  qualities  pos- 

sessed   by    the   mission-made    roofing    tiles,    which    suit 
admirably  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.     These 
;  tiles  are  clapped  on  every  new  roof,  on  every  old  roof 

f  re-roofed ;  so  that  we  shall    soon  be   able  to  say  of  the 

Malabar  temples  '^  Their  old  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful.'' 

t 

Mains.  Statnres. 

Jew  of  Cochin         •.         ..         ••         ..       169*6 
N&yar — Kurup 167*1 


*  NoTB. — It  may  be  Chinese  in  origin.  There  are  several  points  of 
outward  resembles  between  Chinese  architecture  and  that  of  the  Malabar 
temples. 
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Malea. 

N&yar-^Vattakkdd 

Do.      Purattu  Oh&rna 

Do.       Sudra 

Do.      Kirijattil 

Do.      Nambiyar 

Do.      Akattu  Cb&rna 
North  Malabar,  Tiyan 
N&yar — yarious ;  Group  A 
Malayau — Paddi,  Nelliyampati  Hills 
Mukkuvan,  fishermun 
N&var-Urdli 
PoIluTar 

South  Malabar  Tiyau 
Nambutiri,  Brdhman 
Mala,  or  Hill  N&yar 
Kurumbar— Mullu ;  also  called  Y^das 
Izhuyan,  of  Palghat 
Malayan — Patti,  Nelliyampati  Hills 
Kurichohiyan  of  Wynaad  Hills    . . 
Hill  Polayan,  of  Wynaad  Hills  . . 
Irnlan    of     Waliyar    forests — in    the 

plains  . .         .  • 

Eanakkan — Patta  • . 

Do.  Pala   .... 

Kummbar — B^t  or  UrAli 
Em&den,  of  Nilambur  yalley  forests — 

plains       . .         •  •         • .         •  • 
Eatar,  Nelliyampati  Hills 
Kurumbar— T^n,  Wynaad  Hills 
Polayan,  North  Malabar 


•  • 


•  • 


Statnrei. 

1670  • 
1661* 
165-9  * 
166-3  * 
1661  * 
166*0  * 
166-0* 
164*0 
164-0 
163-3* 
1831  ♦ 
163-1 
162-6  * 
162-3  * 
161-6 
161-1* 
169-6  • 
169-3 
169-2  * 
169-2 

168-3  * 
166-9  • 
166-5* 
156-1* 

164*6 
164-3 
163-4  * 
160-6  * 


NoTB. — (1)  Group  A  ooniists  of  Nayars  of  the  following  olassei :  2 
Nelliodans,  I  ViyyAr,  1  Yangildtt,  1  Kit&va,  3  Pivlliohchans,  1  Mappati- 
n&yiram,  2  Vy&piri,  1  Attikknrissi. 

(2)  In  the  colatnn  of  statures,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
hare  been  measured  practically  completely.  The  nnmber  of  indiridaals 
aotoally  measured  and  from  which  the  ayerages,  etc.,  are  drawn,  have 
been  shown  on  page  4.  Those  not  marked  with  the  asterisk  are, 
however,  inoladed,  although  the  results  respecting  them  are  not  by  any 
means  complete. 


Females. 

Kurumbar — Mu})u 
Huvan  or  Izhuvan  of  Palghat 
Em&den 

Kanakkan— P&la 
Do.  Patta 

Kurumbar — ^Ten 
Polayan        , . 


•  • 


•  • 


Statures. 

149*1 
146-6 

146-06 
144*3 
143-6 

142-16 
186*4 
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Jew  • .  •  •  •  •  •  •  90'6^ 

NAyar— Sndra        85-8 

Do.       Kurup       . .  ®5*' 

Do.       AkattaCh^rna 86-6 

Do.       Purattu  Ghdrna  . .  . .  85-8 

Namb&tiri    . .  •  •         •  •         •  •  ®^'^ 

NAyar— Vattakkdd  84*6 

Do.       Kiriyatta 84-3 

Do.       iJrdH  W-2 

Do.       Group  A    . .         •  •         •  •         •  •  8^*^ 

Do.       Namoiyar  • .         •  •         •  •  84'54 

North  Malabar  Tiyan        841 

Mukkuyan  . .         •  •         •  •  •  •  88*9 

Malayan— Paddi  •  •         •  •         •  •  83'4 

South  Malabar  Tiyan        82-6 

Knrumbar— Muiju  82-3 

Izhuyan        •  •         •  •  82'1 

Kuriohchiyan  81 -o 

HillPolayan  8Q-4 

MalaNAyar  80-8 

PuUuvar 80-2 

B^tKurumbar         79-6 

Kanakkan — ^Patta 79*6 

Do.  P«a 79-4 

Irulan  •  •         •  •         •  •         '^  * 

Malayan — Patti      ..         ••  78*4 

Emidon J®'^ 

Eurumbar — Tin 77-9 

Polayan        JM 

«       ,  Height, 

Ixhuyan •         ••         ••        ^IJ 

Kurumbar— MuUu  77'1 

Kanakkan — Patta  ..         •«         ••         ••         '^'O 

Do.  P41a 73-8 

Emiden 72-8 

Kurumbar— Tdn     . .         •  •         •  •         •  •         '^'^ 

Polayan        ^8*8 

^  ,  Height, 

Mftlei.  kneeling. 

Jew  J^^'J 

Nivar— Kurup  •  •  •  •  l24*l 

Do.      Vattakkdd  122-» 

Do.      Sftdra        122-9 

Do.      Purattu  Ohftma 1227 
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Males — cont 

Height, 
kneeling. 

K&yar— Akaitu  GMma 

. .      122-3 

Do.      Nambiyar  . . 

. .      1220 

Do.     GbroTipA 

..     121-7 

North  Malabar  Tijan 

..      121-2 

NAyar— Kiriyattil 

..     121-2 

Malayan — Paddi     .. 

. .     121-0 

Mnkkuyan  .... 

. .      120-9 

Nambtitiri    . . 

. .     120-8 

NAyar— t5rr&li          

. .     120-7 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     120-2 

Knrumbar — Mullu 

..      119-9 

Kuriohchiyau 

..      119-2 

MalaNAyar            ..         ••    .    • 

..     118-9 

Izhuyan 

..     1180 

Pullnvar 

..     117-6 

Hill  Polayan           

..      117-2 

Malayan — ^Patti 

..      116-6 

Kanakkan— Patta 

..     116-1 

Imlan          . .         * .         •  •         • 

..      115-9 

Kanakkan — PAla 

..      115-2 

Kurumbar — Bet                 •  • 

..     114-7 

Erniden       

..     lH-5 

Kurumbar — T^n 

. .     113-6 

Polayan 

..     111-7 

Kdtar* 

..     111-2 

• 
Females. 

Height, 
kneeling. 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

..      111-4 

Izhuyan 

. .      108-3 

Kanakkan— Pala 

. .     107-7 

Erndden       . .         •  •         •  • 

..     107-7 

Kanakkan — Patta 

..     107  2 

Kurumbar — T^n     ••         ..         • 

..     105-4 

Polayan 

•  .     1011 

Males. 

Span. 

N&yar— Kurup 

Do.       Yattakkdd 

..      178-6 

..     177-8 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     176-7 

Malayan — Paddi     ..         ••         • 

. .     176-25 

NAyar — Nambiyar 

..     175-3 

Do.       Akattu  ChArna     •  • 

. .     175-2 

Mukkuyan 

. .     175 2 

*  One  indiridnal  only. 
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NiyvKiriyatta 

..     174-3 

MalmNfipr            

Niymr— Sttdra 

.  •  174-3 
•  •     174-S 

Do.      PunttuChima   .. 

. .     174-0 

Jow                                              • 

• .     174-0 

Sooth  Malabar  nyan 

.  •     173*0 

MalaTan^Palti      .. 

..     173-85 

Niyars — Qronp  A 
Knrumbar — ^Mullu 

•  •     173-7 

•  .     171-9 

NAyar— t^rtii         

. .     171*3 

KuriohcldyaD          ..         ••         • 

•  •     1704 

IzhuTan       ••         

.  •     170-a 

NambtLtiri 

. .     170-0 

HfllPolayan           

. .     169*8 

Lmlaii          

. .     169-3 

FnlluTar                  • .         •  •         • 

•  •     165*9 

Kanaklnui^P&la 

.  •     165*6 

Do.          Patta 

..     165-2 

Kummbar — ^Ten 

• .     164-7 

K&tar           

. .     164-2 

Kunimhar — Bet     .. 

•  .     163*7 

Polajan 

..     1621 

Ebmdden       . .         •  •         • .         • 

..     161*9 

Females. 

Span. 

Kurombar — Mul}u 

. .     155*2 

Ixhuvan       ••         •• 

. .     168*8 

Elm&deii                 •  •         •  •         • 

. .     152-8 

Kanakkan^F&la 

. .      150*3 

Kummbar — ^T^n 

.•     1501 

Kanakkan— Patta 

•  .     149*3 

Polayan       ..         #•                    • 

•  •     143-8 

Malet. 

Ohest. 

Jew 

. .       88-0 

Nambtitiri 

. .       88*7 

Mukkuvan 

• .       88-7 

MalaN&yar            

..       82*8 

NAyar — Kurup 

. .       82*4 

Do.       Group  A 

Do.       Yattakkdd 

..       81*5 

81*3 

Do.       tJrdli         

81-2 

Do.       SMra        

81'1 

Do.      AkattuOhAma    .. 

..       81'0 

South  Malabar  Tiyan        •  •         • 
North  Malabar  Tfyan        •  •         • 

.  •       80*8 

. .       80-8 

u 


Males^cont. 

Gheit. 

•»- 

NAyar— Nambijar            

•       80-3 

Kuxumbar — Mullu            

«       80*2 

Izbuvan 

801 

NAyar— Purattu  Oh&ma 

.       79-6 

Malayan— Paddi 

.       79-2 

Kurichchiyan          

78-7 

Hill  Polayan          

.       78-6 

Kdtar           ..         

78-6 

Malayan — ^Patti 

.       78-8 

NAyar — ^Kiriyattil 

.       78-2 

Kanakkan— Patta 

•       78-9 

Do.          PAla 

.       76-9 

Ern&den       .. « 

.       78-9 

Kummbai^— T^n 

.       76*8 

Polayan       •  •         •  •         •  •         . .         • 

.       78-4 

^       4 

Kummbar— B^t 

.       76-2 

Lmlar          . .         • 

.       75-9 

Pnlluvar 

.       740 

Males. 

Shoolderi. 

Jew 

.        41-0 

Nambutiri   ••         

.       40-7 

NAyar — Kurup • 

Do.       VattAkk^d            

•  40-4 

•  40-8 

Do.       Siidra 

.       40*2 

Do.       Akatta  OhAma 

401 

Do.       Group  A 

Do.      Nambiyar 

Do.      Urdu         

40-1 

.       400 

.       89-7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

•       89-7 

Jk 

NAyar— Purattu  QiAma 

.       89*6 

Do.      Kiriyattil 

.       89*4 

Mukkuvan •         •  •         • 

.       89-3 

South  Malabar  Tiyan        •  •         .  •         • 

•       893 

Izhuvan       ••         ••         ••         «•         • 

.       891 

Malayan — Paddi 

.       38*8 

Mala  NAyar           

.       88*5 

Kurumbar — Mu)}u           

.       88-3 

Edtar          

.       38-1 

Eanakkan—PAla 

.       87*8 

Malayan — Patti     ••         

.       87-35 

Kurichchiyan        ..         ..         •• 

.       37-3 

Hill  Polayan          

.       87-8 

Kanakkan— Patta 

.       87-1 

1 

Irulan          ..         ••         ••         ••         • 

.       37-0 

1 

Pulluvar •         ••         • 

.       36-7 

Polayan 

.       38-8 
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Males — cont. 

Bhonlders. 

!Eni&deii      •  •         t  •         •  t 

36-3 

Kurumbar — Bet'              •» 

36-1 

Po.           T«n   .. 

36-6 

Females. 

Bhonlders. 

Kummbar^Mullu 

. .       36-0 

Ishtiyaii 

..       34-6 

Kanakkan-  PAla   . . 

..       32-8 

Do.          Patta  .. 

. .       3'2-4 

Ern&den       

..       81-8 

Kurumbar— T^n     . . 

..       31-7 

Polajan       

..       81*5 

Hales. 

Left  oubit. 

NAyar — Kurnp        • . 
Malayan — Paddi 

..     47-6 

. .     46-96 

Malajan— Patti 

. .     46-9 

. .     46*8/> 

liukkuyan 

. .     46-7 

Mala  NAyar 

. .     46-5 

North  Malabar  Tfyan 

. .     46-4 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     46-2 

NAyar—  Biidra 
Do.    Nambiyar     .. 

..     46-1 

. .     460 

Do.     Eiriyattil      .  •         . .     * 

. .     45-9 

Do.    Group  A 

. .     45-9 

Do.    Akattu  OhAma 

..     46  9 

Do.    Purattu  ChAma 

. .     46-8 

Jew     •  • 

..     46-8 

Irulau 

. .     46-4 

Kuriobchiyan 

..     46-3 

Kurumbar— MuUu   .. 

. .     46  2 

Izhuyan  .       . .    "     .. 

..     45-2 

N&yar— tJrdli 

. .     46-2 

Kurumbar — Bet                   •  • 

. .     44-8 

Kanakkan— Patta     . . 

. .     44-3 

firiiAden         •  •         •  • 

. .     44-3 

Namb&tiri 

. .     44-2 

Polayan         

• .     44-2 

Kurumbar — ^I^n 

••     44-2 

Hill  Polayan 

. .     44-1 

Kanakkan— PAla 

..     440 

KAtar             

..     43-7 

Pulluyar        .,         ,,         •« 

• .     43-4 
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Females* 

Left  cnbit. 

Kummbar— Mul|a 

•  .        410 

Izhuvan          « 

410 

Emdden 

41-0 

Kanakkan— P&la 

..        40  1 

Kurumbar— Ten 

40-1 

Kanakkan — Patta 

. .       39-7 

Polayan          

•  •       38-9 

Males. 

Left  hand 
middle  finger. 

NAyar— Yattakkdd 

..        11-9 

Do,       Knrap         

11-5 

Mnkkuyao 

11-2 

MalaNAvar 

NAyar— Stidra          

..       112 

..        Ill 

Jew •  • 

IM 

Kurumbar— Ma}lu 

110 

North  Malabar— Tiyan 

..       110 

South  Malabar— Tiyan 

ll'O 

Malayan— Paddi 

..        11-0 

Do.      Patti         

11-0 

Kurichchiyan            

10-9 

NAyar— Akattu  ChAma 

.       ..     io-9 

Do.     Group  A 

Do.     Nambiyar 

. .        10-9 

..        10-9 

Izhuvan         . .         

10.8 

Kurumbar -Bet 

10-7 

N&yar— Kiriyattil 

Do.     Urdu            

10-7 

10-7 

Irnlan            

iO-7 

Ern&den         

..        10-7 

HillPolayan            

10-6 

NambAtiri 

10'5 

N&yar— Purattu  Ohftrna     . . 

..        10-5 

Katar 

10-5 

Polayan         ..         .. 

..       10-4 

Kanakkan— Patta 

10-4 

Do.         Pala 

10-4 

Kurumbar— Ten 

10-4 

Pulluvar 

..       10-4 

Left  hand 

Females. 

middle  finger. 

Kurumbar — ^Mujlu  .• 

. .      10-8 

IzhuTan         

. .      10-25 

ISmdden         .  •         •  •         • .         • 

, .       9-9 
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Females— eon/. 

Left  hand 

middle  finger. 

Eanakkan — P&la 

•               t  •               •  •               */*0 

Do.        Patta     .. 

•                •  •                at                a'tl 

Kununbar  — Ten 

•                   •  •                  •  ■                   «7*0 

Polayan         

•        • •        •  •        y*^ 

Hales. 

Hips. 

J©W      •  •            •  •            • •            • 

281 

NAyar^Eurup 

26-4 

Do.     YattakkAd    .. 

26-3 

Nanibdtiri 

26-2 

NAyar — Kiriyattil    . . 

260 

Do.    Sddra 

26-0 

Do.    trOi 

260 

Do.    Akattu  OhArna 

25-9 

North  Malabar  Tfyan 

26-7 

NAyar  Pnrattu  Oharna 

26-7 

Malayan-- Patti 

25-66 

Mukkuvan     .. 

26-6 

NAyar— Group  A      . . 

Mala  NAyar 

NAyar— Nambiyar    . . 

26-6 

25-6 

26-4 

South  Malabar  Tlyan 

26-4 

KAtar 

26-1 

!EmAden         •  •         • .         • 

24-96 

Kuriohcldyan 

24-8 

Eurumbar — MuUu    .  • 

24-8 

Pulluyar        

24-8 

Irulan             

24-8 

Izhuvan         ••         •• 

24-7 

Malayan — Paddi 

24'65 

Hill  Polayan  • . 

24-6 

Eanakkan— Patta     . . 

24-5 

Do.        PAla      .. 

24-3 

Kurumbar — Ten       •  • 

23-8 

Polayan 

23-8 

Eurumbar— Bet 

23-4 

Hips  greater 

Males. 

tlian  length  of 

left  foot. 

Jew                • •         •  •         • 

2-9 

EmAden         • .         •  •         • 

1« 

Nambdt<ri 

1-7 

NAyar— UrAli 

1-8 

KAtar            t  •         •  *         • 

1-0 
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Hips  greater 

Males — ecmt.                              than  length  of 

left  foot. 

Nfiyar— Akattu  Chama 

0-8 

Hill  Polayan 

0-8 

N&jar — ^Kiriyattil    . . 

.       07 

Do.     Sfidra 

.       0-7 

Kanakkan  Patta 

.        0-7 

NAyar— VattakkAd  .. 
Pnlluvar 

.       0-6 

.       0-6 

North  Malabar  Tljan 

0*5 

Kanakkan  P&la 

,       0-5 

Malayan — Patti        • .         • 

0-5 

Kurumbar — Mn)la  . . 

0-4 

NAyar — Purattu  Ohdma 

0-4 

Iridar             . .         •  • 

0-3 

South  Malabar  Tf yan 

.       0-2 

NAyar— Ghroup  A      . . 

•       0-2 

Do.      Nambiyar  .. 

.       0-2 

Kununbar— T^n 

.       0-2 

Izhuvan 

.       01 

MalaN&yar               ..         • 

.       01 

Length  of 

left  foot  greater 

than  Hips. 

Malayan— Paddi 1-0 

Enrambar— B^t 0*3 

Kurichohiyar            . .         . .         . .         •  •       0*1 

Polayan         

•         • 

•         • 

.       01 

Note» — Width  of  hips  and  length  of  left  foot  are  equal  in — 

MakknTan.  |  N&yar — Knrnp. 

In  the  Knrnp  N&yar  there  isi  however,  a  minnte  deoimal  in  fatonr  of 
the  hipe. 


Males. 

Left  foot 

length. 

NAjar — Korup         

Do.     Yattakkdd 

. .     26-4 

, .     26-7 

llukkavan 

. .     25-6 

Paddi  Malayan         

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     25-6 

. .     25-4 

NAyar — ^Qronp  A     •  • 

..     26-4 

MflJaNAyar              

. .     25-4 

Nftyar— Kiriyattil 

Do.      Sddra          

. .     25*3 

»•     26-8 

Do.     Purattu  OhftiTia 

.  •     25'3 

id 


Males — 9onU 

Left  foot 

• 

length. 

South  Malabar  Tf  jan 

..     25-2 

Nftjar — ^Nambiyar  ..         •• 

••     25-2 

Tew 

. .     25-2 

Malayan — Fatti       •  •         •  • 

..     25-2 

N&yai^*Akattu  Ohfima       .  • 

.•     251 

Euriclicbiyar            . .         .  • 

. .     24-9 

Nftyai^tJrAli 

. .     24-7 

iKhuvan         • .                    •  • 

. .     24*6 

Namhtitiri 

•  .     24-6 

Iralar                       t« 

. .     24-5 

Ennimbar — Mullu  ..         •» 

. .     24-4 

Pulluvar        

. .     24-2 

EAtar            

..     241 

Polayan         

. .     23-9 

Eanakkan — Patta    . . 

. .     23*8 

Do.           Paia     .. 

..     23-8 

Hill  Polayan 

. .     23-8 

Korumbar — Bet        •  •         .  • 

..     23-7 

Do.          Ten 

. .     23-6 

Emdden        . .         •  • 

..     28-2 

Females. 

Left  foot 

length. 

IzJiUVan 

..     22*5 

Eurmnbar — Mal|ii  •• 

. .     22-4 

Kanakkan —  Pftla     . . 

..     21-9 

Do.             Patta   ., 

..     21-5 

Erndden 

..     21-3 

Polayan         

..     21-2 

Eurumbar — Ten 

..     21-0 

Males. 

Left  foot 

width. 

Eatar             •  •          •  •          •  • 

9-4 

Jew     • •          •  •          •  •          • •          • 

9-3 

Eurichcliiyar             •  • 

..       8'9 

N&yar — Stidra 

Do.     Yattakkad  .. 

8-9 

..       8-9 

Malayan — Patti        

. .       8-9 

Emdden         

..       8-9 

NAyar— Eurup 

Malayan — Paddi 

..       8-8 
..       8-8 

South  Malabar  Tfyan         . .         « 

..       8-8 

N&yar — Eiriyattil    . .         •  • 

..       8-8 

Do.     Akattu  Ohftma 

..       8-8 

lEhuvan          

..       8'7 

Irular             

..       8-7 
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Males.  Left  foot 

length. 

Nftyar— Purattu  ChAma 8*7 

Do.      Urdli  8-7 

Do.     GioupA 8*7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan         8-6 

N&yar — Nambiyar    ..         ..         ..         ..  8  6 

MeJa  N&yar  8*6 

PnUuvar        . .         .  •         . .         •  •         . .  8*6 

Nambdtiri      « .         .  •         .  •         •  •         •  •  8*5 

Eummbar — ^Mul^u 8-4 

Kanakkan — P&la      . .         •  •         •  •         .  •  8*4 

Folayan  •  •         •  •         . .         •  •  8*25 

Eummbar — ^T^u 8*3 

Mukkuvan  ..         ••         ..         ••  8*2 

Kanakkan — Patta 8*2 

Hill  Polayan  8-2 

Kurumbar— Bet 7-9 


V  0  VT  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  0    t  AO     f 

Nftyar—VattakWid 18-7 

Do.     Sudra         18-7 

South  Malabar  Tfyan  18*6 

Kurumbar — Mullu •         • .  18-6 

Kurichchiyar  ..         ••         ••  18-5 

Nftyar— Kiriyattil 18*5 

Do.     PurattuCh&ma 18*5 

Do.     AkattuOhftma 18*4 

Do.     Group  A 18*4 

Do.     Nambiyar  • 184 


Females. 

Left  foot 

width. 

Kurumbar — Mu}}u  .. 

..       7-7 

Polayan          

..       7-6 

Izhuvan 

..       7-5 

Kanakkan  — Pala    . . 

..       ...       7-4 

Do.             Patta 

..       7-3 

Emdden         

..       7-3 

Kurumbar  —Ten 

..       7-3 

Males. 

Left  hand 

length.                                 i 

N&yar — Kurup         . .         •  • 
Malayan — ^Paddi 

..      19-3 

. .     190 

Do.         Patti 

..      18-9 

MalaNfiyar 

..     18*9 

North  Malabar  Tfyan 

..     18-7 

Mukkuvan     ••         •• 

..     18-7 
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Males— coHf. 

Left  hand 

length. 

EraAden         

. .     18-8 

Imlaj             

..     18-2 

IzhuTan 

. .     180 

NamMtiri 

..      180 

Nfiyar— tJrdli      *     .. 

•  .     17-8 

Kurumbar — Bet 

..      17-7 

Hill  Polayan 

..     17-7 

PulIuTar         

..     17-7 

Polayan 

..     17-6 

K&tar             

. .     17-6 

Kurumbar — T^n 

..     17-45 

Eanakkau— Patta     . . 

. .     17*4 

Do.          P&la      .. 

..     170 

Females. 

Left  hand. 

length. 

Kurumbar — Mujlu  . , 

..      17-6 

Erudden         

..     17-3 

TzhuTan         

..     170 

Eanakkan— P&la     . . 

,.     16-3 

Kurumbar— T^n 

. .      16-0 

Kanakkan— Patta    . . 

..      16-9 

Polayan          

..     16-5 

Males. 

Left  hand 

width. 

Malayan— Patti 

..        8-8 

N&yar — Kiriyattil    . . 

. .        8  2 

Izhuvan         . •         • .         •  • 

8-2 

N&var— VattakkAd  . . 
Do.    Kurup 

8-2 

8-2 

North  Malabar  Tlyan 

8-1 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

81 

N&yar— Stidra 

. .       81 

«l  BW      ••              ••             ••             •• 

..       8-1 

19&yar — Akattu  Gh&ma      •  • 

..       80 

Mala  N&yar  . . 

80 

NAyar— -Chroup  A     , . 
Do.     UT&Li 

80 

..       7-9 

Do.    Purattu  ChAma     • . 

. .       79 

Mukkuyan    . . 

..       7-9 

Exniden        ••         •• 

..       7-9 

Malayan — Paddi      ,  •         •  • 
NambtStiri 

..       7-9 

..       7-8 

Nftyar — ^Nambiyar  ,. 

..      7-8 

Kurichchiyar 

..       7-8 

Polayan         

..       7-8 
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Males* 

^cont* 

Inilar 

•  •          • 

Kanakkan- 

-P&la     . 

Eurumbar- 

-Tfin      . 

Do. 

B«t 

Eanakkan- 

-Patta    . 

Hill  Polayan 

Kdtar 

•  • 

Knrumbar- 

-MuUu  . 

Pulluvar 

•  •                 • 

Females. 

Kurumbar' 

-Mullu  .  • 

Izhuvan 

•  •           • 

Emaden 

•  •           • 

^anakkan- 

-p&u    . 

Polayan 

•  •           • 

Ktirumbar— Ten 

Kanakkan- 

-Patta   . 

Males. 

Erndden 
MaLayan — Patti 

Jew    •  • 
Kummbar— Ten 

Kuriclichiyar  . 

Kurumbar — B6t 
Namb^tiri     .  • 
Mnkknyan    •  • 
Imlar 
PulluTar 

Kanakkan— P&la     . 
Do.         Patta    . 
N&yar — Ghroup  A     . 
Mala  N&yar  . . 
N&yar— Yattakkad  . 
Malayan-^Paddi 
North  Malabar  Tiyan 
N&yar — Stidra 
Do.    Nambiyar 

Polayan 
NAyar— Kiriyattil 

Do.    Urdli 
E&tar 
Nftyar— Akattn  Ohftrna 


Left  hand 
width. 

7-8 
7'8 


7 

7' 
7' 
7 
7' 
7- 
7" 


8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 


Left  hand 
width. 

71 
71 
71 
6*9 
6-9 
6*8 
6-7 


Gephalio  index  : 
from  the  mean 
of  indices. 

80*9 
78-7 
77-9 
77-0 
76-7 
76-6 
76-3 
75-4 
76-0 
74-5 
74-6 
74-4 
74-3 
74-3 
741 
73-9 
78-8 
78-8 
73-7 
73-4 
781 
72-9 
729 
72-8 
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Cephalic  index 

Males — cont. 

from  the  mean 

of  indices. 

Izhuyan         ••         ..          •• 

..     727 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     72  4 

Hill  PoUyan            

. .     72-4 

N&var — Purattu  Ch&ma     . . 

Vo,     Eurup         

Kurumbar — Mi41u 

..     72-2 

..     720 

. .     70-3 

Cephalic  index  : 

Females. 

from  the  mean 

of  indices. 

Emiden        

. .      78-3 

Kurumbar — T^n 

..     77-5 

Kanakkan— -Patta 

.•     76-7 

Polayan         

..     74-9 

Knronibar — Mullu 

. .     73%5 

Kanakkan— Pftla 

..     727 

Izhuvan        

..     72-6 

Males. 

Cephalic  length. 

Nftyar — Purattu  Oh&nia    . . 

Do.    Kurup 
Kurumbar — MuUu 

..      19*5 

..      19-6 

..      19-8 

Soutb  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .      19-3 

o OW     ••            ••            •• 

..      19  3 

Namb^tiri     « 

. .      19*2 

Nftyar— Sudra         

..      19-2 

Do.     tirrAli           

..     19*2 

Do.    Yattakkdd 

. .     19-2 

Do.     Nambiyar 

. .     19-2 

Hill  Polayan            

. .     19-2 

tzhuvan        . .         •  •         . .         • 

..     191 

Nftyar — Akattu  Ohftrna 
PuQuvar 

..     191 

..     191 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     19*0 

Nftyar— Kiriyattil 

Dp.     Group  A     . .         . .         . 

. .     190 

. .      190 

Mukkuvan 

. .     18-9 

Polayan         . .         •  • 

..     18-8 

Mala  Nftyar             

..      18-8 

Malayan — Paddi 

..     18-8 

K^tar                       

. .      18-8 

Kanakkan — Patta 

..      18*6 

Do.            Pftla 

..      18-5 

Euriohchiyar           

..      18*3 

Inilan           

..     18-2 

Kummbar— T^n      .,         ,« 

•  .     18-2 
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Males— cow/. 

Cephalic  length. 

Malayan — Patti 

..     17-9 

Kurumbar — Bet 

..     17-9 

Erndden 

..     17-65 

Femaleg. 

Cephalio  length. 

Izhuvan         

..      18-46 

Kurumbar — ^Mullu 

..      18-2 

Kanakkan— Pftla 

..     18-0 

Do.          Patta      .. 

..      17-6 

Polayan        

..      17-6 

Kurumbar — T6n 

. .     17-3 

Srndden        

..     17-0 

Males. 

Bizygomatio. 

Jew 

..      13-8 

Malayan — ^Patti        

..      13-6 

Namb^tiri 

. .      13-2 

N&yar— trrdli            

. .      13-2 

Hill  Polayan             

. .     13-2 

Emdden          •• 

..     1316 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     131 

Mukkuvan 

..     181 

Kuriohcbiyar             

. .     131 

Nfiyar— Stidra 

..     131 

Do.       Yattakkdd 

..     131 

Do.        Kurup         

Malayan— Paddi 

..     13-1 

..     131 

Kurumbar — T6n 

.     131 

Nftyar— Kiriyattil 

. .     13-0 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

..      13-0 

Polayan 

..     130 

Nfiyar— Puratttt  Ch&rna 
Do.      Akattu  Ch&rna 

. .      130 

..      130 

,  Do.      Nambiyar 

..      130 

Irular              •  • 

..      130 

Izhuvan         ••         •• 

..     12-9 

Pulluvar         

. .     12-9 

MalaN&yar 

..      12-9 

Kurumbar — UuUu 

..      12-8 

NAyar — Group  A 

Kanakkan — ^atta     . . 

. .     12-8 
. .      12-8 

Kdtar             

..     12-8 

Kanakkan — ^Pftla 

..     12-7 

Kurumbar— Bdt       .,         ., 

..     12-7 
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Femalea. 

Bisysomatio. 

Kunimbar— MuUu  .. 

..     12-8 

Izhuvan           

..     12-4 

Eanakk&n — Patta    . . 

,.     121 

Erndden        •  •          •  • 

..     121 

Kurumbar — T^n 

. .     12-1 

Polayan 

..     120 

Kanakkan— P&la 

..     11-9 

Males. 

Bigoniao. 

Jew     . .         •  •         •  •         •  • 

..      10-9 

Nambutiri 

. .      10-6 

Mukkuvan 

..      10-5 

N&yar — Stidi-a 

. .     10*6 

Do.        tJrdU 

. .      10-6 

Do.        Akattu  Ch&rna 

. .     10-6 

Do.       Vattakkdd  .. 

..'    10-5 

PuUavar  * 

. .     10-5 

HiU  Polayan 

. .     10-5 

N&yar — ^Kiriyattil     . . 

. .     10-4 

Kunimbar  r-Bet       • . 

. .     10-4 

Irular             . .         .  • 

..     10-4 

Kdtar             •  •         . .         • . 

. .     10-4 

MalaNHyar 

.•     10-4 

Malayan — Paddi 

. .     10-85 

North  Malabar  Tfyan 

. .     10-8 

Izhuvan          •  • 

. .     10-8 

Polayan          ..         ..         •• 

. .     10-3 

Kurumbar — MuUu    . . 

. .     10-3 

Kurichchiyar 

. .     10-3 

Nftyar — Nambi}  ar    . . 

. .     10-3 

Do.       Purattu  Gh&rna 

..     10-3 

Do.       Kurup 

. .     10-3 

Eanakkan — ^Patta     . . 

. .     10-3 

Malayan— Patti 

..      10-3 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .     10-2 

N&yar — Group  A 

. .      10-2 

Erndden 

..     10-1 

Kanakkan — P&la 

. .     100 

Kurumbar — Tin 

. .       9-8 

Females. 

Bigoniao. 

Kurumbar — MuUu   . . 

. .      10-0 

Elanakkan — ^Patta 

..        9-7 

Do.          Paia      .. 

..       9-5 

Emdden         

..       9-5 

Polayan 

9-4 

Izhuvan         

9-4 

Kurumbar — T8n      . , 

. .       9*8 

26 


Mazillo-Bygomatio 

Males. 

index  :    from 

mean  of  indices* 

Pulluvar 

..     81-3 

N&yar— Akattu  CMrna 

..      81-2 

Kdtar              

..      81-0 

Kurumbar — Bet 

. .      80-8 

Mala  Ndjar    . . 

.    .      ..      80-7 

N&yar     Urdli            

. .      80-6 

Nambutiri 

. .      80-4 

Kurumbar — Mullu    . . 

..      80-4 

N&yar— Stidra    " 

. .      80-3 

Do.       Kiriyattil 

. .     80-1 

Do.       Vattakkdd 

. .     80-1 

Kanakkan — Patta 

. .     79-9 

Izhuvan 

. .     79-7 

M&yar-*Kurup          . . 

..     79-6 

Do.       Purattu  CMroa     . . 

..     79-5 

Polayan 

..     79  5 

Mukkuvan 

..      79-4 

Irular 

. .     79-2 

N&yar — Nambiyar    . , 

. .     79-2 

HiU  Polayan 

..      79-2 

N&yar — Group  A 

..     791 

Malayan — Paddi 

. .      79-0 

Jew      . .         . .         . .         , , 

..     78-7 

Kanakkan — Pala 

. .     78-7 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

. .      78-5 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     78-3 

Kurichchiyar 

. .     78-0 

Emdden 

..     77-0 

Malayan — Patti 

. .     76-4 

Kurumbar — Ten 

..     75-4 

Maxillo-zypromatio 

Females. 

index  :  from 

the  areragres  of 

indices. 

Kanakkan — Patta     . . 

. .      79-8 

Do.           Pala 

. .      79-4 

Polavan 

Ernaden         

. .     78-8 

..     78-5 

Kurumbar — Mullu    . . 

•  ■ 

..     77-9 

,     Do.          Ten 

..     76-6 

Izhuvan 

..     75-7 

Males. 

Nasal  hciKHt. 

Jew 

5-4 

Nambtitiri 

. .       4-9 

NAyar— .Vattakkdd 

..       4-9 

^ 
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Males— C07U. 

Nasal  height. 

Nayax — Urali 

4-8 

Do.     Purattu  Ch&rna 

4-8 

Do.     Group  A      . . 
Do.     Nambijar    ... 

4-8 

4-8 

Do.     Kurup 

4-8 

Do.     Kiriyattil    . . 

4-7 

Do.     Stidra 

4-7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

4-7 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

4-7 

Ndyar— Akattu  Oh&rna      . 

4-7 

Pulluvar 

4-5 

Izhuvan 

4-4 

Mala  Ndyar 

4  4 

£[atar              • .          . .          • 

4-4 

Kurichchiyar 

4  3 

Irular 

4-3 

Malayan — Patti 

4-3 

Hill  Polayan 

4-3 

Kanakkan — Pala 

4-3 

Do.          Patta     .. 

4-2 

Mukkuvan     . . 

4-2 

Kurumbar — Miillu  ,. 

4-2 

Malayan— Paddi 

4-2 

Eruaden 

4-0 

Polayan 

40 

Kurumbar — Bet 

4-0 

Do.          Ten       .. 

3  9 

Females. 

Nasal  height* 

Izhuvan 

4-05 

Kurumbar — MuUu  . . 

3-9 

Polayan         •  • 

3-7 

Kanakkan— Patta    . . 

3-6 

Kurumbar — Ten 

3-4 

Emaden 

3-4 

Kanakkan — Pala 

..       3-4 

Males. 

Nasal  width. 

Katar 

39 

Polayan         

3-8 

Kurumbar — Bet 

3-8 

Do.           Ten       .. 

3«8 

Mala  N&yar 

3-8 

Malayan— Paddi 

3-8 

Do.        Patti 

3-8 

Pulluvar         . .         •  • 

3-7 

Kanakkan— Pfila      . . 

3-7 

Irular             

3-7 

^ 


•  • 


Males— con  f< 

Nfiyar — Kurup 

Do.     Nambiyar 

Do.     Group  A 

Do.     Sudra 

Do.     Kiriyattil 
MnkkuTan     •  • 
North  Malabar  Tiyan 
South  Malabar  Tiyan 
Izhuyan 
Kurichchiyar 
Nambtitiri 
Kurumbar — Mullu 

•  • 

Hill  Polayan 

N&yar— Urdli 
!Do.     Purattu  Ch&rna 
Do.     Akattu  Ch&ma 
Do.     Vattakkdd  .. 

Kanakkan — ^Patta     . . 

Emdden 

Jew     . .         • • 

Females. 

Kurumbar — Ten 

Do.         MuUu 
Kau  akkan — Patt  a 
Polayan 
Izhuvan 

Kanakkan — P&la 
Emaden 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Nasal  width. 

3-7 
I  3-7 
37 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-7 
3-6 
3-6 

3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-5 
8-5 
3-3 


Nasal  width. 

3-4 
3-4 
8*3 
3-3 
8*3 
8-2 
8-2 


Note.— Nambdtiri  (except  the  Jew)  has  the  longest  nose,  relatively  and 
actually,  bat  not  the  narrowest. 


Males. 


Kurumbar^— Ten 
Do.       B^t 
Polayan 

Malayan — Paddi 
Erodden 

Kanakkan — P&la 
Irular 

Kdtar  . . 

Kurichchiyar' 
Mukkuvan     •  • 
Kurumbar— MuUu 
Malayan — ^Patti 
MalaN&yar  •• 
Hill  Polayan . . 


Nasal  Index : 
Average  of  indices. 

96-8 

953 

941 

92-4 

88-4 

87-7      * 

87-6 

87-5 

87-4 

C7-1 

86-9 

86-8 

86-7 

84-0 


2d 


MaJos — cont. 

Nasal  Index : 

Average  of  indices. 

Kanakkan—  Pattft    . . 

..           ..      83-7      ' 

Izhuvan 

. .      82-6 

Pnlluvar 

..      82-1 

Nfiyar— Stidra 

. .      79-4 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     78-9 

N&yar— Kiriyattil    . . 

. .     78-8 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

.•     77-7 

N&yar — Nambiyar    .  •         » « 

..     77-3 

Do.     Akattu  Chftrna 

. ,     770 

Do.     Puratta  Cbdroa     . . 

..     768 

Do.     Group  A      . . 

..     76-8 

Do.    Kurup 

. .     76-2 

Do.    trm 

..     75-6 

Kambtitiri 

. .     75-.5 

N&yar--Vattakkdd  .. 

. .     71-4 

Jew     . .         . .         . .         . . 

..     61-5 

Females. 

Nasal  index  : 
Average  of  indices. 

Kurumbar — Ten 

..    100-7 

Eanakkan—P&la      . . 

..      96-6 

Sm&den                               •  • 

..     93-4 

Kanakkan — Patta 

..     91-6 

Polayan 

. .      89-7 

Kurumbar — Mullu  . , 

. .      86-7 

Izhuvan         

. .     80-7 

Note. — That  the  nasal  index  of  Folayan  women  is  less  than  that  of 
Polayan  men  is  somewhat  remarkahlo. 

The  index  of  one  Namhtitiri  measured  is  93*2.  He  shonld  have  been 
excladed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  beh'eve  his  father  was  a  pore  bred  Namhti- 
tiri.   There  should  be  a  bar  sinister  in  his  escutcheon,  if  he  had  one. 


Males. 

Vertex  to  tragns. 

Kuriunbar— Mullu  ,. 

.      136 

Mukkuvan 

.      13-5 

Kurichchiyar            . .          . 

.      13-3 

Jew 

.      13-3 

Ndyar— Stidra 

.      13-3 

Do.     Kurup 

.      13-2 

Mala  Ndyar  . . 

.      13-2 

Nambdtiri 

.      13-2 

N&yar— Purattu  Ohdraa 

,      13-1 

Do.     Vatt^kkAd  .. 

.     131 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

.      130 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

.      130 

N&yar— Nambiyar    . . 

.     130 

80 


Males — cont. 

Nayar —  K  iriy attil     . . 

l)o.     XJrali 

Do.     Akattu  Cliarna 
Kanakkan — Patta     . . 
Kurumbar — Bet 
NS-yar— Group  A 
Pulluvar 
Izhuvan 

Kanakkan— Pala 
Malayan— Pfttti 
Iralan 
Polayan 
Hill— Pol  ay  an 
Malayan— Paddi 
Erodden 
Kurumbar — Ten 
Katar 


•  • 


•  • 


■  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  ■ 


•  • 


•  •         • 

* 

•  •  c 


Females. 


Kanakkan— Patta 
Kurumbar— MuUn 
Kanakkan— Pala 
Polayan  •  • 

Izbuvan 
Ernaden 
Kurumbar— Ten 


Males. 


•  • 


Mukkuvan 
Kurumbar— Mullu   .. 

Mala  Nayar  . . 
Nayar— Kurup 
Kanakkan— Patta     . . 

Jew      . ■ ^       •  •         •  • 

Nayar— XJrali 

Do.      Purattu  Charna 

Do.  Vattakkdd  .. 
North  Malabar  Tiyan 
Nayar — Group  A      .  • 

Do.      Nambiyar    . . 

Do.      Stidra 

Do.      Akattu  Charna 
Kanakkan — Pala 
South  Malabar  Tiyan 
Kurumbar— Bet 
Kiirichchiyar 


f  • 


•  • 


Vertex  to 
chin. 

12-9 
12-9 
12-9 
12-9 
12-8 
12-8 
12-5 
12-7 
126 
12-6 
12-6 
12-4 
12-3 
12-3 
123 
12-3 
120 

Vertex  to 
tragas, 

12-9 
12-9 
12-4 
121 
11-9 
11-8 
11-4 

Vertex  to 
tragus. 

21-9 
•JU-6 
20  b 
20*3 
19-9 
19-9 
19-9 
19-8 
198 
19-8 
19-7 
19-7 
19-6 
19-6 
19-6 
19-4 
193 
19-3 


k^ 


di 


Males — cont. 

Vertex  to 
chin. 

N&yar— ;Kiriyattil     . . 

..      19-2 

Nambntiri 

.r      190 

Izliiivau 

..      18-9 

FiTTidden 

..      18-8 

Malayan— Paddi 

-.      18-7 

HillPolayan 

..      18-6 

Kurumbar— T6n 

..      18-4 

Polayan           ••          

..     18-2 

Kdtar 

..     18-2 

PuUuvar 

..     17-9 

Irular 

..     17'7 

Malayan — Patti 

..     17-3 

Vertex  to 

Females. 

chin. 

Kanakkan— Pala      •  • 

..      19-6 

TCurumbar — Mullu    . . 

..      19-4 

Kanakkan— Patta     . . 

..      19-2 

Kurumbar— Ten       . .         •  • 

..      18-6 

Izhuvan 

..      18-35 

Emdden 

..      180 

Polayan 

..      17-0 

Males. 

Middle  fiDgcr 
to  patella. 

Jew     .  •          . .          •  •          •  • 

..      14-2 

Kdtur 

..      12-0 

Navar-Urdli 
Pnlluvar         •  • 

,.      11-5 

..      110 

Nayar— Pnrattu  Charna 

..     10-7 

Nambutiri 

..     10-5 

Nayar— Nambiyar    • . 

..      10-4 

Do.       Stidra 

9-9 

Malayan— Paddi 

9  9 

Nayar  -  Akattu  Charna 

..       9-85 

■    1)0.     Kiriyatiil     .. 

..       9-7 

Kanakkan— Patta     •  •         •  • 

..       9-6 

Nayar— VattakkAd   .. 

9-4 

Do.     Kurup 

9-2 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

9-2 

Irular 

8-8 

Nayar — Group  A 

8-7 

South  Malabar— Tiyan 

8-5 

Malayan — Patli 

..       8-4 

Kanakkan — Pala      . .         •  • 

8-3 

HillPolayan 

..        8X 

32 

Males — cont.  Middle  finger 

to  patella. 

Jzhuv&n  •  •         •  •  •  •         •  •  ^'0 

Kurumbar — T6n  . .         •  •         •  •  7*6 

Mala  N&yar  *  •         . .  70 

Polayan  6-0 

N.B. — Althoagh  there  is  a  difference  of  bnt  3*7  between  the  Btatnrea 
of  the  Kitar  and  the  Polayan,  there  is  6*0  between  the  distance  from 
middle  finger  to  patella. 

The  people  of  each  caste  will  now  be  described  sepa- 
rately, Namb6tiris  first,  under  the  following  heads  or  such 
of  them  as  information  is  available  in  my  notes  : — 

Designation,  divisions,  etc. 
Appearance  :  face,  figure,  hair,  etc. 
Clothing,  ornaments,  etc. 
Habitations. 
Inheritance. 


♦  ' 


(1 

(2 
(3 

(4 

(5 
(6 

(7 
(8 

(9 
(10 

(H 
(12 

(13 

(14 

(16 

(16 

(17 

(IS 

(19 


Food. 

Liveliliood. 

Domestic  animals — kept,  tabooed,  osed,  etc. 

Magic  ;  also  sorcery. 

Oaths  and  covenants. 

Customs. 

Eeligion. 

Marriage. 

Birth  cerdmonios — before  and  after. 

Prolificness. 

Death  and  succeeding  ceremonies.  y 

Legendary  history. 

CaHe  government.  ^ 

Words  or  terms  used  by  the  caste  anl  by  no  others; 
also  names  of  individuals. 
(•20)  Games. 


•  Three  only. 
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NAMB^TIEIS. 


It  is  bj  no  means  easj  to  obtain  information  whicli  is 
accurate  respecting  that  exclosiye  caste  of  Br&limans  of  the 
Malabar  coast  known  as  NambMiris.  Unlike  the  Brfthmans 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Presidency,  who  so  largely  absorb 
all  appointments  nnder  Ooyemment  worth  having,  who 
engage  in  trade  and  in,  one  may  say,  eyery  profitable  pro- 
fession and  business,  including  the  stage^the  Namb6tiris  hold 
almost  entirely  aloof  from  what  the  poet  Gray  calls  :  '^  the 
busy  world's  ignoble  strife,"  and  more  than  any  class  of  Br&h- 
mans  retain  their  sacerdotal  position,  which  is  of  course  the 
highest.  They  are  for  the  most  part  landholders.  A  very 
large  portion  of  Malabar  is  owned  by  the  Namb^tiris  ;  in 
"Walluyanad  especially,  most  of  which  taluk  is  the  property 
of  Namb^tiris.  'J  hey  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  marked 
most  impressively  by  two  characteristics — ezclusiveness  and 
simplicity.  Now  and  then  a  Nambfitiri  jonmeys  to  BenareSi 
but  as  a  rule  he  remains  at  home.  I  have  met  several  who 
never  before  in  their  life  had  left  the  little  space  around 
their  own  habitation.  Their  simplicity  is  really  proverbial,* 
and  they  are,  of  all  people  I  have  known  in  India,  excepting 
only  the  wildest  jungle  people  who  have  never  come  within 
toachof  them,  the  least  influenced  by  contact  with  the  English. 
This  contact,  which  has  influenced  every  other  caste  or  race, 
has  left  the  Namb6tiri  just  where  he  was  before  the  English 
knew  India.  He  is  perhaps,  as  his  measures  seem  to  prove, 
the  truest  Aryan  in  Southern  India,  and  not  only  physically, 
but  in  his  customs,  habits,  ceremonies,  which  are  so  welded 
into  him  that  forsake  them  he  cannot  if  he  would. 

(1)  Designation. — Nambtitiri,  it  is  said,  comes  from 
"  Nambi,"  trustworthy  or  wise,  and  "  tiri,"  a  light.  Tiri 
occurs  again  in  Embr^ntiri,  as  is  called  a  class  of  Br&hmans 


*  The  Nambiitiris  eyerywhere  belieTe  that  Enropeans  have  tails.  They 
have  admitted  this  belief  to  me.  Another  belief  of  theirs  in  respect  of 
European  men  is  well  known,  but  it  is  now  so  long  since  the  days  of 
Fantagmel  that  it  cannot  be  shaped  in  words  .in  these  pages.  Babelais 
would  hare  made  sport  with  it, 

a 
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in  Soutli  Ganara^  many  of  whom  are  to  be  seen  in  Malabar. 
But'derivations  are  too  often  doubtful,  and  this  is  as  doubt- 
f ol  as  e^j. 

IJimsions. — Namb&tiri  and  Namb&tirippad.  The  latter 
are  supposed  to  be  stricter,  and  to  rank  higher  than  the 
former.  It  is  said  generally,  when  Nambfttiris  are  under 
discussion,  that  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  only  is  the 
inviolable  rule,  but  maijy  Nambutiris  have  told  me  that  tho 
eldest  son  must  marry,  while  the  others  may ;  but  the  issue 
of  younger  brothers  cannot  inherit  the  family  property. 
Marriages  other  than  that  of  the  eldest  son  are  at  all  events 
extremely  rare;  perhaps  induced  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
brides— for  who  would  give  his  daughter  when  her  children 
could  inherit  nothing  ? — and  those  who  are  not  married 
content  themselves  with  Ndyar  women.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  Ndyar  families  give  their  w^omen  to  Nambutiris 
only.  But  this  is  a  part  ol  the  subject  which  will  find  place 
under  the  head  '  marriage.' 

To  return  to  the  two  divisions  which  have  been  named, 
*  p4d ' ,  meaning  power  or  authority,  is  often  u8ed'|to  all 
Namb4tiris  when  addressing  them  ;  thus,"some  called  Nam- 
b6tiripp4ds  may  be  really  Nambutiris.  It  may  not  be 
strictly  correct  to  divide  the  Nambfitiris  thus,  for  neither  so- 
called  division  is  separated  from  the  other  by  interdiction  of 
mar];iage.  The  cl^ass  distinctions  are  more  properly  denoted 
the  -J^dhyan  and  Asyan,  of  which  the  former  is  the  higher. 
Aij  Adhyan  is  never  a  priest ;  he  is  a  being  above  even  such 
functions  as  are  sacerdotal  in  the  temple.  But  there  are 
also  divisions  accoraing  to  the  (number  of)  ydgams  or 
sacrifices  performed  by  individuals  thus :  Sdm&tiri  or 
Sdmay&ji,  Akkittiri  or  Agnihfltri,  and  Adittiri.  A  man 
may  reach  the  first  stage  of  these  three  and  become  an 
Adlttirip&d  by  going  through  a  certain  ceremony.  At  this 
three  Vaidikars  or  men  well  versed  in  the  Vf  das,  Nam- 
butiris of  course,  must,  officiate.  A  square  pit  is  made. 
The  Nambiitiris  refused  to  tell  me  the  dimensions  of  this  pit, 
for  which  they  have  sastraic  authority.  Fire  raised  by 
friction  between  two  pieces  of  the  peepul-tree  {FicuB  religiosa) 
with  a  little  cotton  is  placed  in  it.  This  fire  is  called  Aupd- 
Sana.  We  shall  hear  of  it  again  under  'marriage.'  This  cere- 
mony cannot  be  done  until  after  marriage.  The  Adittiripftd 
who  told  me  so  much  refused  to  describe  the  ceremonial 
in  detail.  But  it  is  only  those  of  certain  gotrams  ivho  may 
perform  ydgams,  and  by  so  doing  acquire  the  three  personal 
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distinctions  named  already.  Again^  there  are  other  divi- 
sions accordincf  to  professions,  but  so  far  as  my  information, 
goes,  none  of  these  divisions  mentioned  is  outside  any 
prohibition ''of  lyarriage^^^with  the  others.  All  these  are 
sub-sects  of  the  Asyans,  viz. — 

(a)  Bhattavrittikar,  or  Bhatterippfid. 

(6)  Vddhydn  or  Otikk6n — teacher. 

{c)  Vaidioan  or  Mimdmsakar — a  sort  of  head  among 
pur6hits. 

(d)  Smdrtan  —a  Brahman  lawyer,  whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  in  affairs  of  improper  sezaal  relations  ; 
but  they  do  not  decide. 

(e)  Tantri — consccrator  of  idols :  hereditary. 

(J)  Sdntikkdran — temple  priest  ;  not  hereditary ; 
taken  from  the  poorer  class  of  Namb^tiris. 

(g)  MfLssad— physician.  There  are  8  families  of  Nam- 
b^tiris  in  Malabar,  in  which  the  office  of  physician  is  heredi- 
tary. '  The  Mdssads  are  sometimes  classed  as  Namb^tiris,  but 
wrongly  I  think.  They  are  somewhat  inferior,  and  cannot 
marry  with  the  others  named.  But  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  still  inferior  Mftssads,  whose  duty  it  is  oa 
certain' occasions  to  eat  meat  and  drink  liquor. 

{/))  Grdmani — original  landholders.  It  is  said  some 
Namb6tiris  received  gifts  of  land  from  Farasurftma.  Their 
descendants  are  the  Grdmani,  and  are  held  inferior  owing  to 
their  having  accepted  gifts  of  land — earth  !  There  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  receiving  gifts  of  money — Dakshina. 

The  Narabidis  were  perhaps  Namb^tiris  at  one  time, 
but  they  are  not  now  ;  and  the  Urilparisha  M&ssads  and  the 
Elayads,  priests  of  the  Ndyars,  though  sometimes  classed 
as  Nambiitiris,  do  not  really  belong  to  them. 

(2)  Appearance^  Face^  Figure^  Hair,  etc. — It  will  be  con- 
venient to  group  together  here  the  measures  of  the  25 
individuals  from  which  the  averages  have  been  taken — 
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• 

Averages  of 

Averages 

of  25^to 

stature  — 

100. 

10 

25 

Height 

161-4 

162-3 

•  •  • 

The    long     bone 

Do.      sitting     ... 

82*8 

84-7 

51-6 

of!  the    thigh, 

Do.      kneeling ... 

120-3 

120-8 

74-4 

which    is   301, 

Span 

170-4 

1700 

104-6 

and  to  statnre 

Chest         ...         •.• 

851 

83-7 

610 

=  100,  22-2,  is 

Shoulders 

41-0 

40-7 

261 

in  the  Namb^- 

Left  oubit ... 

44*4 

44-2 

272 

tiri,     relatively 

Left  hand  length ... 

18-2 

18-0 

111 

shorter  than  in 

Left  hand  width  ... 

7-9 

7-8 

43-3 

any  other  people 

Left  middle  finger. 

10-6 

[10-5 

6-5 

of  Malabar. 

Hips           

260 

26-2 

161 

Figure.—  Medium 

Left  foot,  length ... 

24-5 

24-5 

151 

generally ;   me- 

Left foot,  width    ... 

8-4 

8-5 

34-7 

dium    to    stout 

Cephalic  length  ... 

19-4 

19-2 

11-8 

sometimes ; 

Do.       width   ... 

14*4 

14-6 

t  •  • 

stout  in  one. 

Do.       index    ... 

74-2 

76-3 

•  •  • 

/ 

Bigoniac 

10-6 

10-6 

«  •  • 

Bisygomatic 

13-2 

13-2 

•  •  • 

Maxillo-sygomatio^ 

index       ... 

801 

80-4 

•  •  • 

f 

Nasal  height 

4-8 

4-9 

303 

Do.  width 

3-7 

3-7 

228 

Do.  index 

75-8 

75-5 

•  ■  • 

Vertex  to  tragus  ... 

130 

13-2 

81 

Do.    chin 

19-8 

190 

117 

Middle  finger  to 

patella    

10-6 

10-5 

6-47 

Colour  of  skin 

•  •  • 

30: 44: 40 

• .  • 

1 

Do.     eyes 

•  » • 

1:2 

... 

1 

Weight      

•  130-7  lbs. 

■  •  • 

N.B, — Colour  of  skin  and  eyes  as  per  Brooa's  colour  tab!es. 

JEyes. — 33  per  cent,  of  tliose  examined  had  eyes  of 
M.  Brooa's  colour  type  No.  1 ;  33  per  cent,  were  of  No.  2  of 
the  same ;  and  the  remainder  were  for  the  most  part  he- 
tween  these  two,  but  in  two  cases  the  colour  was  darker,  t.i?., 
between  1  and  16. 

Skin. — Something  between  30-44  and  40  of  M.  Broca's 
colour  types  is  the  average  colour  of  those  examined.  The 
darkest  was  of  colour  No.  28  :  the  only  one  of  this  colour, 
though  there  was  one  other  between  28  and  29.  The  fairest 
was  of  colour  No.  40  on  the  body,  while  his  face  was  No.  23 ; 
and,  as  this  man  appeared  to  be  purest  bred  of  all  those 
examined,  I  give  here  his  measures  : — 


.A 


•  Of  9  individuals. 
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Kame 

Taraw&d  family 
Gdtram 
Occupation  .  • 


•  • 


•     V 


•  • 


•  d 


Sankaran  Nambutiri. 
Kunhappan  Kdirakdid. 
ViBvdmitra. 


•  • 


Age 
Height 
Height,  sitting 

Do.      kneeling    . . 
Span . .  . .  •  •  • , 

Chest  .  •  . .  * . 

Shoulders  . . 
Left  cubit  . . 
Left  hand,  length  . . 

Do.       width     . , 
Left  mid  finger 
Hips . 
Left  foot,  length     .  • 

Do.       width 
Cephalic  length 

Do.     width 

Do.    index 
Bigooiac 
Bizygomatic 

Mazillo-zygomatic  index  . 
Nasal  height 
Do.    width 
Do.    index 
Vertex  to  tragus 

Do.  to  chin 
Mid  finger  to  patella 
Colour  of  skin,  M.  (Broca) 

Do.      eyes  do. 

Weight 
Vision 
Figure 


A  very  fair  man.  Skin  under  the  hair,  which  was  jet 
black  and  abundant,  quite  white.  The  length  of  the  foot 
being  greater  than  the  width  of  the  hips  is  an  abnormity.  It 
will  have  been  noticed  that,  excluding  the  Jew,  there  are  but 
one  people  in  Malabar,  the  Emaden,  of  whom  but  a  few 
were  examined,  in  whom  the  width  of  the  hips  [is  greater 
than  in  the  Nambiitiri.  In  the  people  of  most  castes  the 
difference  between  hips  and  foot  is  very  trifling — in  l9  it  is 
less  than  one  centimeter  ;  while  in  people  of  two^castes  there 
is  no  difference  at  all,  and  in  four  the  length  of  the  foot  is 


Priest  in    the   TeUicherry 

temple. 

24 

.  •          .  * 

164-3 

. .          • . 

87-4 

. .          . . 

1230 

.  •          . . 

174-7 

t  •         •  • 

830 

•  •          .  • 

40-4 

•  •         •  • 

455 

•  •         .  • 

:^o-o 

•  •         •  * 

7-9 

t  *          * . 

11-4 

•  •         .  • 

25-5 

t  •         *  t 

26-9 

•  •         .  • 

8-9 

•  •          • . 

20  0 

. .          « . 

14-6 

• .          . . 

730 

. .         * . 

100 

•  •         • . 

12-9 

•  •         •  • 

77-5 

•  •         •  • 

5-2 

•  •         . . 

3-2 

•  •         •  • 

615 

• .         * « 

13-4 

•  •         • . 

.   20-6 

*  •         . . 

10-7 

t «         •  • 

40,  Face  23. 

•  •         •  • 

1 

•  •         •  • 

1 22  lbs. 

•  •         •  • 

Perfect. 

• .         •  • 

Medium  to 

slight. 
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greater  than  the  width  of  the  hips.  Sankaran^  whose  indi- 
vidual measures  have  just  been  given,  was  among  Namb^tiris 
the  only  one  the  length  of  whose  foot  was  greater  than  the 
width  of  his  liips  ;  (there  was  one,  however,  in  which  these 
were  equal),  and  in  his  case  the  abnormity  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  excessive  length  of  the  second  toe.  I  have  noted  that, 
in  measuring  his  foot,  the  length  was  taken  to  the  extremity 
of  the  second  toe,  which  was  one  centimeter  longer  than  the 
great  toe. 

In  one  individual  the  shape  of  the  face  was  distinctly 
P3rramidal,  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  head  was  a  little 
before  and  above  the  ear.  Another  is  noted  as  "  like  a 
Toda.^^  In  one  out  of  twenty-five  the  chin  was  slightly 
prominent. 

Hair. — Amongst  the  people  of  good  caste  in  Malabar,  to 
speak  of  one  as  a  hairy  man,  is  to  speak  of  him  reproachfully, 
let,  putting  Muhammadans  out  of  count  altogether,  the 
highest  of  all,  the  Namb6tiris  are  certainly  the  hairiest. 
Whence  the  idea  arose  cannot  be  considered  at  present ;  and 
however  it  may  have  arisen,  no  people  are  so  averse,  in  a 
general  way,  to  abundance  of  hair.  In  the  young  Nambfitiri 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  plentiful,  glossy  and  wavy.  An  oval 
patch,  from  the  vertex  or  a  little  behind  it  to  a  little  back 
from  the  forehead,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  This  is  the 
regular  Malabar  fashion.  The  hair  tlius  grown  is  done  into 
a  knot  hanging  over  the  forehead,  or  at  one  side  according 
to  fancy,  never  hanging  behind.  The  rest  of  the  head,  and 
also  the  face  is  shaved.  No  moustache.  The  whole  body, 
excepting  the  aforesaid  top  knot  and  the  back,  is  shaved 
periodically.  Q-ingelly-oil  (enna)  is  used  commonly  for 
the  hair.  But,  when  the  Nambutiri's  wife  is  pregnant,  he 
refrains  from  the  barber,  letting  his  hair  grow  as  it  will ;  and 
as  he  may  have  as  many  as  four  wives,  and  as  he  does 
not  shave  while  one  is  in  an  interesting  condition,  he  may 
sometimes  have  a  long  beard.  A  marked  difference  observ- 
able between  the  Nambiitiri  and  those  allied  to  him,  and  all 
those  whom  we  will  call  conveniently  the  lower  races,  is  this. 
The  former  have  whiskers,  a  full  growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks,  while  in  the  latter  this  is  i^canty  or  entirely  absent. 
Also,  while  the  Nambutiri  has  very  commonly  a  hairy  chest, 
the  others  have  little  or  no  hair  on  the  chest.  So  too  in  the 
case  of  hair  on  the  arms  and  legs.  One  Nambiiitiri  examined 
by  me  had  hair  all  over  the  body  except  over  the  ribs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Nambutiri  seems  to  become  grey,  or  has  a 


tendencj  to  baldness  at  a  comparativelj  earl7  age.  In  this 
respect  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  him  with  the  lower  races 
whose  individuals  never  know  their  age,  whereas  the  Namb6- 
tiri  always  knows  his  precisely. 

Hair  on  the  anns  and  legs. — Most  of  those  examined  had 
been  shaved.  The  growth  is  noted  "  moderate  "  as  a  rule. 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this 
note.  No  Nambiitiri  shaves  at  all  during  the  month  Kark- 
kadakam.  Karkkadakam,  Kanni,  Kumbham,  and  Dhdnu  are 
months  in  which  shaving  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  or  convenient.  A  day  more  or  less  auspicious  is 
always  selected  by  the  Namb6tiri  when  he  is  to  be  shaved. 

Women, — Hair  is  parted  at  the  crown  and  drawn  tight 
to  the  ears.  Knot  at  the  back.  The  use  of  false  hair  is 
recognized,  and  is  common.  Long  hair  is  a  common  feminine 
beauty  in  Malabar,  and  probably  the  Namb6tiri  women  have 
their  share  of  it. 

Excluding  the  Semitic  Jew,  the  Nambutiri  (male)  maybe 
said  to  be  distinguishable  among  all  those  who  have  been 
examined  thus  : — 

(1)  Long  bone  of  the  thigh  is  relatively  the  shortest. 

(2)  Span  is  relatively  the  least  excepting  the  Pulluvar, 
a  degraded  people  who  till  lately  made  their  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters. 

(3)  Chest  is  greatest,  actually  and  relatively. 

(4)  Weight  is  greatest.* 

(5)  Shoulders  widest,  actually  and  relatively. 

(6)  Left  cubit  relatively  the  shortest,  excluding  again 
the  Pulluvar. 

(7)  With  one  exception,  the  forest  Katar — if  he,  for  he 
has  not  been  examined  conclusively — his  hips  are  relatively 
the  widest. 

(8)  Excluding  the  very  broad  faced  Patti  Malayan  of 
the  Neliampathi  hills,  who  is  apparently  not  a  native  of 
Malabar,  he  is  widest  across  the  cheek  bones. 

(9)  Jaw  is  the  broadest. 

(10)  His  nose  is  relatively  the  longest. 

(11)  One  other  has  a  fine  nasal  inaex. 

(12)  He  is  the  fairest  in  colour. 

(13)  He  is  the  hairiest. 


*  It  was  impossible  to  carry  about  a  weighing  machine,  travelling  as 
I  was  xnTariably,  but  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  borrow  one,  and  I  find 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  Nambtitiris  is  ldO|  lbs.  while  the  average 
n  the  case  of  24  Kayars  is  but  114|  lbs.    The  others  are  still  lighter. 
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Invariablj  well  nonrislied.  The  Nainb6tiri  in  seldom 
lean. 

(3)  Clothing  and  Otmwnents. — Clothing :  males.  The 
ordinary  "languli''  worn  between  the  thighs,  the  ends 
fastened  to  a  string  round  the  waist  at  the  back  and  at  the 
front.  Bound  the  waist,  and  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee, 
a  cloth  /laving  a  border  4  to  5  cubits  in  length.  It  is  some- 
what ostentatious,  to  fasten  this  cloth  rather  higher  than  the 
waist,  i.e,f  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A  second  cloth 
3  or  4  cubits  in  length  is  worn  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  chest ;  but  this  is  not  worn,  as  a  rule,  hj  the  Namb6tiri 
when  he  is  at  home.  (See  the  illustration.)  Silk  cannot  be 
worn  ;  nor  can  a  plain  white  cloth — it  must  have  a  border — 
or  a  coloured  cloth.  Sandals  of  wood  ;  not  leather.  The 
"  Sw&miyftrs "  are  those  of  them  who  have  given  up  the 
world,  or  are  supposed  to  have  done  so.  They  always  wear 
wooden  shoes.  Others  do  not  always  follow  the  rule  strictly, 
but,  whatever  shoes  they  wear,  the  heel  of  the  foot  should 
not  be  covered.  On  certain  occasions  the  NambAtiri  wears 
a  long  under-cloth  round  the  waist  and  round  each  leg 
separately.  Lace-like  cloths  are  worn  sometimes  by  the 
rich. 

Clothing  :  females, — A  white  cotton  cloth,  usually  with  a 
gold  border,  about  10  cubits  in  length,  is  fastened  round 
the  loins,  twisted  round  the  legs,  reaching  well  below  the 
knee,  and  also  covering  the  chest.  Namb6tiri  women  are  to 
be  seen  sometimes  when  travelling,  under  escort  of  course, 
but  one  cannot  say  more  than  that  their  costume  is  perfectly 
decent.  They  are  never  to  be  seen  in  or  about  their  own 
houses.  Strictly  "  gosha  "  they  are  called  '*  Antarjanam  '^ 
which  signifies  "  the  inside  people,'*  the  peoplej  who  keep 
inside  the  house.  A  second  cloth  is  now-a-days  very  often 
worn,  but  one  only  is  orthodox  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uriya 
women  in  Ganj&m.  Silk  clothing  is  prohibited ;  so  too 
coloured  cloth,  jackets  and  bodices. 

Ornaments :  males. — Tattooing  is  prohibited.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Nambiitiri  the  ears  must  be  pierced  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  16,  using  as  an  instrument  a  thorn,  but  no  ear 
rings  can  be  worn.  According  to  another  the  ears  must  be 
pierced  before  10,  and  ear  rings,  the  Malabar  "  kadukkans,'' 
may  be  worn  by  the  Akittiri  and  Somdtiri,  but  they  must 
be  plain  gold.  The  ears  must  be  pierced,  so  another  told 
jne;  before  the  individual  may  do  the  k&rma  ceremony. 
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The  "  thread ''  worn  hy  men  over  the  left  shoalder 
is  made  of  a  triple  string  of  country  grown  cotton  (not 
English),  and,  unlike  other  Br^hmans  of  Southern  India^ 
no  change  is  made  eiter  marriage.  It  may  be  changed  on 
any  auspicious  day.  Brfthmans  of  Southern  India  outside 
Malabar  change  their  thread  once  a  year. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  one  individual  were — 

Left  hand, — (1)  Golden  ring  with  large  green  stone  on 
first  finger.  (2)  Four  plain  golden  rings  on  third  finger. 
(3)  On  little  finger  a  ring  in  which  was  set  an  Anavardhan 
coin.  This  is  a  very  lucky  ring.  Spurious  coins  of  this 
pattern  are  often  set  in  rings,  but  it  is  the  genuine,  ones 
which  bring  good  luck, 

liight  hand. — On  the  third  finger  two  plain  gold  rings, 
and  one  pavitram. 

The  pavitram  is  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
English  wedding  ring ;  a  figure  of  8-like  figure  having  at 
each  side  a  dotted  pattern,  the  rest  plain.  It  is  made  of 
gold ;  but,  as  every  Nambfltiri  must  wear  a  pavitram  while 
doing — performing,  or  undergoing — certain  ceremonies, 
those  who  do  not  possess  one  of  gold  wear  one  made  of 
darbha  grass,  a  fresh  one  on  each  occasion.  They  do  not 
say  so,  but  I  think  the  ring  of  darbha  grass  is  orthodox. 

Another  individual  wore  a  golden  amulet  case  fas- 
tened to  a  string  round  the  waist,  in  which  was  a  talisman 
!>.,  figure,  a  **  yantram,^'  written  or  marked  on  a  silver 
plate.  He  had  worn  it  three  years,  having  put  it  on  because 
be  used  to  feel  hot  during  the  cool  season,  and  attributed 
the  circumstance  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  This 
was  to  ward  off  the  spirit's  inflaence. 

Here  I  will  quote  a  note  made  by  me,  after  taking 
photographs  in  the  compound  of  the  Naras  Mana,  the 
abode  of  the  Naras  Nambatiri  of  the  illustration.  "  Name, 
Narr§.ya  Mangalatha  Narsimham  Nanvbfttiri,  otherwise 
Chingan  Nambfttiri,  aged  79,  and  his  grandson  aged  12, 
named  Agni  Chfiram&n,  but  called  Akkirftman.  The  son 
wears  a  skin  sash  over  the  left  shoulder,  one  inch  wide, 
fastened  at  the  ends  by  a  thong  of  the  same  skin — that  of 
the  Yak.  He  put  it  on  when  he  was  7,  and  wears  it  until  he 
is  15,  when  he  will  have  completed  his  course  of  Vedic  study. 
At  20  he  will  be  married.  The  ring,  hanging  to  a  string 
in  front  of  his  throat  called  mddiram,  was  put  on  in  the 
sixth  month  when  he  was  aamed,  and  will  be  worn  until  he 
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is  15.  Bars  were  pierced  when  he  was  8,  but  he  can  never 
wear  ear  rings.  Wears  two  amulets  at  the  back— one  gold, 
one  silver.  In  each  are  some  chakkrams,*  and  a  golden 
leaf  in  which  is  inscribed  a  charm  (mantram).  One  charm 
was  prepared  by  a  M&ppila,  the  other  hy  a  Nambutiri. 
He  had  been  troubled  by  devils  in  early  childhood,  and  so 
put  on  these  to  avert  their  influence.  The  Yak  (Krishna 
Mrugam)  is  the  beast  whose  tail  is  used  by  women  in  the 
place  of  (what  we  should  call)  false  hair.  Aliases  to  the 
names  may  be  explained  at  once.  Every  Nambfitiri  is 
given  a  certain  name,  hut  le  is  never  called  by  it :  he  is 
alirays  called  by  some  pet  name.  The  real  name  is  in  the 
horoscope,  and  is  not  used.  The  reason  appears  to  lie  in 
the  prohibition  to  the  Hindu  wife  to  mention  her  husband's 
name.  Sons  are  commonly  called  after  the  father,  or  grand- 
father j  so  to  call  the  son  by  name  would  involve  the  mother 
or  the  grandmother  naming  her  husband,  and  this  she  cannot 
do.  So  the  boy  is  given  a  real  name,  while  he  is  called  by 
another.  Chingan  and  Akkirdman  are  but  alUteratives  of 
Narsimham  and  Agni  Chdram&n.  This  applies  to  boys  but 
not  to  girls,  who  are  always  called  by  their  own  name. 

As  coming  under  this  head  there  may  be  included  caste 
or  such  like  marks — 

Individual  (1). — Black  spot  edged  with  yellow  in  the 
centre  of  forehead.  Three  horizontal  white  stripes  on  the 
forehead;  a  dab  on  each  arm,  and  a  stripe  across  the  chest. 
Individaal  (2). — Black  spot  near  glabella.  Two  yellow 
stripes  horizontally  near  it.  The  same  on  chest,  the  spot 
between  the  lines. 

Individual  (3). — Bed  spot  12  millimetre  in  diameter, 
and  a  white  stripe  on  forehead.  A  red  dab  on  sternum,  and 
on  each  arm  in  front  of  the  deltoid. 

Individual  (4). — Cream  coloured  spot  with  red  centre; 
oval ;  an  inch  in  greatest  length;  over  the  glabella. 

The  stripes  on  the  forehead  and  chest  are  made  generally 
with  sandal  wood  paste.  "  Budr&ksha ''  necklaces  (nuts 
of  the  Eloeocarpus  Ganitrus)  mounted  in  gold  are  worn 
sometimes.  These  appear  to  be  in  some  way  emblematic 
of  sacredness,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  precisely  in  what  way. 
Not  merely  ornamental. 

*  Small  coin ;  silrer ;  28  to  the  rnpee  ;  stilJ  the  current  coinage  of 
Tr^vanoore, 
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Ornamtnta :  Ftmales. — Tattooing  is  prohibited.  In  nortk 
Malabar  golden  banglea  are  worn  aa  a  lale—pace  Mr. 
Logan.  Bell  metal  or  thin  brass  bangles,  snch  as  are  in  my 
collection,  of  which  as  many  as  21  may  be  worn  at  a  time, 
are  nsoal  in  sonth  Malabar.  These 
bell  metal  bangles  aro  often  worn 
so  aa  to  cover  the  forearm.  Gold 
and  silver  ear  rings  are  worn.  The 
ornaments  worn  by  NambQtiri 
women  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
of  a  pattern  or  kind  which  can  be 
worn  by  women  of  no  other  caste, 
A  distinctive  necklace  ia  that,  a 
part  of  which  is  in  my  collection, 
'gold,)  A  number  of  these  pieces 
are  strung  together,  forming  a 
necklace,  which  ia  worn  loose  over  the  breaat.  Widows 
retain  most  if  not  all  of  their  ornaments,  nor  is  their  head 
shaved.  An  ornament,  cap-like  in  shape,  called  chAdimani 
is  worn  on  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  some- 
times. Lobes  of  the  ears  hang  somewhat  long.  The  nose  is 
never  pierced ;  no  ornament  is  ever  worn  in  the  nose. 

Three  stripes  of  sandal  wood  paste  across  the  forehead, 
to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  saffron  dab  over  the  nose. 
The  face  is  sometimes,  on  festive  occasions,  smeared  with 
tormeric.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  said  usually,  that  this  is  never 
done.     Bye  salve  or  lamp  black  is  used  for  the  eyes. 

Sabitatious. — Malabar  is  the  most  populous  district  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  while  parts  of  it  form  the  most  popaloas 
rural  tract  known  in  the  world ;  by  far  the  most.  Towns 
are  few,  and  so  are  villages  :  and,  even  where  these  exist, 
they  do  not  represent  the  agglomerated  communities  to  be 
seen  to  the  eastward.  Usually  a  few  shops,  and  Mappilaa' 
houses.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of  Malabar  live  each 
in  his  own  house,  standing  in  his  own  paramba  or  compooad. 
So  the  whole  province  may  be  said  to  be  parcelled  out 
into  compounds  or  gardens.  No  man  wishes  to  live  cheek 
by  jowl  with  his  neighbour.  Seclusion  is  the  rnle.  And  in 
thia  lovely  country,  where  forest  and  vegetation  is  in  luxuriant 
profasion,  the  Namb6tiri  has  chosen  sites  the  most  seclnded, 
compatible  with  living  in  touch  with  the  world.  Some 
of  the  Namblitiri  houses   are  immense   structures,   almost 

£alatial,  while  hard  by  is  the  temple,  an  adjunct  of  the 
oaae.    At  the  eastern  side  of  the  compound  is  tlie  gate 
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entrance,  sometimes  almost  a  small  Louse  in  itself,  always 
kept  scrapuloasly  clean.  In  all  the  larger  houses  there  is  a 
room  in  tnis  '^  gate  house/^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  kept 
as  a  guest  chamber  for  strangers.  Properly  speaking,  it^  as 
well  as  the  house,  should  be  thatched,  but  now  it  is  very 
often  tiled.  The  entrance  to  the  compound  is  always  over  a 
step  ladder.  From  the  gateway  to  the  house  is  a  raised 
walk  of  earth  or  hardened  mud.  The  yard  in  front  of  the 
house,  which  faces  ihe  e(Uit,  is  more  or  less  square  and  flat ;  it 
is  plastered  with  cowdung,  and  kept  perfectly  clean. 

In  Malabar,  the  house  of  the  Zamorin  and  of  many 
another  grandee  is  called  a  kdvilagam,  meaning,  in  a  kind 
of  way,  palace  ;  the  abode  of  the  Namb6tiri  is  an  "  illam  ^^ ; 
that  of  the  Nambdtiripp&d  a  ^^  mana  "  or  manftkkal ;  and  so 
there  is  a  nice  distinction  between  the  habitations  of  the 
people  of  various  castes  down  to  the  Chcruman  who  lives  in 
a  cMla — a  wretched  kind  of  hut. 

The  Namb&tiris*  house  is  quadrangular,  arranged  thus — 

Eoom  1  is  for  studying  the  Vedas. 
Do.    2  is  for  storing  wealth. 
Do.    3  do.  grain. 

Do.    4  is  for  performing   cere- 
monies to  the  dead. 
Do.    5  is  for  the  kitchen. 
Do.    6  is  for  household  god. 
Do.    7  is  for  performing  sacri- 
fices :  sacrifices  of  no  living- 
thing  ;  offerings  merely. 
Do.   8  is  for  receiving  guests. 
Do.    9  is  the  court  yard. 

Usually  there  are  outer  verandahs  and  rooms  upstairs. 
The  building  is,  as  a  rule,  erected  with  blocks,  like  large 
bricks,  of  laterite  cemented  in  mud.  Mortar  is  rarely  used. 
Doorways  and  windows  are  sometimes  well  carved.  To  the 
north-east  is  the  cow-pen  (gds&la).  To  the  south,  the 
tekkinis&la  or  pathiyapura  for  receiving  Br&hman  guests. 
There  may  be  a  room  at  the  north-east  corner,  an  extension 
of  room  3  called  pdchakas&la  for  banquets.  To  the  north- 
west, or  may  be  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  is  the 
ellupashWa  or  grain-store.  There  is  a  tank  in  the  north- 
east or  south-west  of  the  compound,  in  which,  by  the  by, 
tix^je  should  be  a  fig  tree  (udumbara)  near   the  house. 
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The  bilva  {^yle  Marmehs)  and  the  tulasi  (Ocimum  sanc^^ 
turn)  are  to  be  found  in  the  compound.  The  bilva  is  of 
course  specially  sacred  to  Siva  all  over  South  India  outside 
Malabar,  in  which  district  are  observed  none  o£  the  nice 
distinctions  between  Siva  and  Vishnu.  In  the  house,  or  in 
the  compound,  is  a  place  set  apart  for  the  serpent  god,  the 
figure  being  represented  in  carved  granite.  This  is 
common  in  Malabar. 

Construction  oC  a  house  is  commenced  on  an  auspicions 
day  fixed  by  the  Vaidikar.  Presents  are  given  to  other 
Br&hmans  on  the  occasion.  There  is  also  a  ceremony,  the 
chief  part  in  which  is  homam  done  on  planks  over  the  well 
before  the  house  is  occupied. 

Furniture. — In  every  house  there  is  at  least  one  large  bin  ; 
there  are  a  few  cots.  The  chair  is  making  its  way  in  the 
Namb^tiri  houses,  but  the  k^rmmelsana,  a  round  affair  on 
three  very  stout  legs,  representing  vaguely  a  tortoise,  is 
the  correct  seat  for  the  Nambfitiri.  There  are  always  a 
few  skins  of  the  spotted  deer  on  the  floor,  for  sitting  on. 

Inheritance. — Before  anything  can  be  said  of  inheritance 
among  the  Namb^tiris,  something  must  be  said  of  the 
Malabar  Ta^av^d  and  the  two  systems  of  inheritance  which 
are  there  in  vogue — the  one,  Makkattdyam,  that  by  which 
property  devolves  in  the  male  line  ;  the  other,  Marumakkat* 
tdyam,  by  which  the  devolution  is  thi*ough  the  females  and 
their  issue.  The  Taravad  is  the  family  community  to  the 
furthest  relationship.  It  is  the  unit.  Among  those  who 
follow  the  Marumakkatt&yam  law,  as  the  N&yars,  the 
husband  and  wife  are  not  of  the  same  Tarav&d.  Neither 
joins  the  other's.  The  husband  is  the  only  member  of  his 
Tarav&d  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Tarav&d  to 
which  belong  his  wife  and  children,  and  this  connection 
ceases  with  his  death,  after  which  there  is  no  bond  whatever 
between  the  two  Tarav&ds.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  death  pollution  '^  for  a  fathor^s  brothers.  As  the  Tarav&d 
is  perhaps  of  all  arrangements  for  keeping  property  within 
the  family  the  best,  many  Tarav&ds  are  very  ancient  indeed, 
and  so  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  been  split  up  into 
Tftvazhis,  or  sub-Tarav&ds.  Now  the  eldest  male  member 
of  "the  family,  of  whatever  brancli  of  it,  is  called  the 
K&ranavan,  in  whom  is  vested  complete  control  over  the 
whole  Tarav&d  and  Taravad  property,  not,  however,  for  his 
own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  Tarav&d.     Blindness,  leprosy^ 
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dambness,  any  incurable  disease  preventing  free  social 
intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  and  insanity  prohibit 
altogether  a  man  occupying  the  position  of  Karanavan. 
Under  the  Marumakkatt&yam  law  a  man's  sons  are  not 
in  any  way  his  heirs.  Sisters,  sisters'  sons  and  daughters^ 
their  children — the  women  of  the  family  and  their  children — 
inherit.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  K&rana- 
van,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  is  succeeded  by  the  eldest  male 
member  of  the  family,  of  which  there  are  three  branches. 
The  thrones  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  are  passed  on  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  Nambiitiris  follow  the  Makkattdyam  law ;  not 
however  precisely  as  do  the  other  peoples  who  do  so.  Nor 
is  their  system  of  inheritance  the  same  as  that  of  Brahmans 
to  the  eastward (t.e.,  of  Southern  India  generally),  with  whom 
the  family  property  may  be  divided  up  amongst  the  male 
members  at  the  instance  of  any  one  of  them.  But  here  too 
(amongsfc  the  Nambfitiris)  the  eldest  male  member  of  the 
family  is  the  Karanavan  or  manager  of  it,  having  complete 
control  over  all  the  property.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  are  entitled  to  nothing  beyond  maintenance.  The 
head  of  the  family  may  be  a  female,  provided  there  is  none 
of  the  other  sex.  The  eldest  son  alone  marries.  This  is 
the  rule.  Should  he  die,  the  next  marries ;  and  so  on. 
Women  join  the  family  of  their  husband,  and  to  this  belong 
too  her  children.  Self-acquired  property,  that  is,  property 
acquired  by  any  junior  member  of  the  family  through  his 
own  effort  outside  the  Taravftd,  lapses  to  the  Taravad  at  his 
death,  unless  he  has  disposed  of  it  in  his  life  time.  This  is 
the  custom,  which  oar  law  has  not  yet  infringed.  The 
Tarav&d  is  the  unit,  and,  as  the  senior  male  succeeds  to  the 
management,  it  may  happen  that  a  man's  sons  do  not  suc- 
ceed directly  as  his  heirs.  The  arrangement  is  an  excellent 
one  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  family,  for  there  is 
no  dispersion.  Every  circumstance  tends  tow^ards  aggran- 
dizement, and  the  family  is  restricted  to  no  more  than  a 
requisite  number  by  one  member  only  marrying  and  produc- 
ing children.  Impartibility  is  the  fundamental  principle. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  Nambiitiri  family  comes  to  an  end ; 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  Nambiitiri's  estate  escheating  to 
Government  has  been  said  on  eminent  authority  never  to 
have  been  known.  I  have  heard  of  some  few  families  becom- 
ing extinct  in  Walavanad  (a  taluk  of  Malabar),  but  some 
how  or  other  the  Namb&tiris  managed  to  retain  the  family 
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property  amongst  themselves.  There  are  very  hath  to 
permit  property  that  has  belonged  to  a  Nambiitiri  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  others.  It  happens  sometimes  that  there 
is  no  male  member  to  produce  progeny,  and  in  such  case 
there  is  done  the  Sarvasvad&nam  marriage,  by  which  a  man 
of  another  family  is  brought  into  the  family  and  married  to 
A  daughter  of  it,  who,  after  the  manner  of  '^  the  appointed 
daughter^'  of  old  Hindu  Law,  hands  on  the  property 
through  her  children.  The  man  so  brought  in  is  henceforth 
a  member  of  the  family  he  has  joined,  and  as'  such  he 
performs  the  Srdddha  or  ceremonies  to  the  dead. 

Exception  to  the  general  rule  of  inheritance  is  that 
seventeen  families  of  Payyan6r  in  North  Malabar  follow  the 
Marumakkatt^yam  system  of  inheritance.  The  other  Nam- 
bMiris  look  askance  at  these,  and  neither  marry  nor  dine  with 
them.  It  is  supposed  they  are  not  pure  bred,  having 
Kshatriya  blood  in  their  veins. 

Ibod, — Liquor  and  flesh  are  strictly  forbidden.  The 
staple  food  is  rice  and  curry.  Upp^ri  is  a  curry  of  chopped 
vegetables  fried  in  ghee,  cocoanut  or  gingelly-oil,  seasoned 
with  sesamum  (gingelly ),  salt,  and  jaggery.  Avil  is  another  ; 
the  jack  fruit  mixed  with  some  vegetables.  Sweets  are 
eaten  sometimes.  Candied  cakes  of  wheat  or  rice,  cream, 
cheese,  rice  boiled  in  milk  with  sugar  and  spices,  are 
delicacies.  Pappadams  are  eaten  at  almost  every  meal. 
The  Nambdtiri  must  bathe  and  pray  to  the  deity  before 
partaking  of  any  meal.  An  offering  of  rice  is  then  made  to 
the  house*  hold  fire,  some  rice  is  thrown  to  the  crows,  and  he 
sits  down  to  eat. 

The  food  is  served  on  a  plantain  leaf  or  a  bell-metal  plate. 
It  should  be  served  by  the  wife ;  but.  if  a  man  has  other 
Namb^tiris  dining  witl^  him,  it  is  served  by  men,  or  by 
children.  I^he  sexes  feed  separately.  Before  he  rises  from 
his  meal,  his  wife  must  touch  the  leaf  or  plate  on  which  the 
food  is  served.  The  reason  may  lie  in  this.  The  remains 
of  one's  food  is  called  fchc/til,  and  cannot  be  eaten  by  any 
one.  Just  before  finishing  his  meal,  the  Nambdtiri  touches 
his  plate  with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
touches  it  with  her  right  (before  he  rises).  Thus  the  food 
left  on  his  plate  is  not  echchil,  and  she  may  eat  it.  The 
Nambdtiri  householder  is  said  to  be  allowed  by  the  Sastras, 
which  rule  his  life  in  every  detail,  to  eat  but  one  meal  of  rice 
a  day — at  midday.  He  s/wvld  not,  strictly  speaking,  eat 
rice  in  the  evening,  but  he  may  do  so   without  sinning 
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Leinously,  and  usually  does.  Fruit  only  should  be  eaten 
in  the  evening.  Women  and  children  eat  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  day.  The  widow,  however,  is  supposed  to  lead 
the.  life  of  a  Sanydsi,  and  eats  but  once  a  day.  The 
Namb6tiri  may  eat  food  prepared  by  an  east  country 
Br&hman  (Pattar)  or  by  an  Embr&ntiri.  In  fact,  in  the  large 
illams  where  many  people  are  fed  every  day,  the  cooks  arei 
generally  Pattars  in  South  Malabar.  But  the  Namb6tiri 
woman  is  more  scrupulous,  and  will  not  touch  food  prepared 
by  anyone  of  caste  inferior  to  her  own,  as  the  Pattar  is 
considered  to  bo.  Tea  and  coffee  are  objected  to.  The  S4s- 
tras  do  not  permit  their  use.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not 
prohibit  them,  and  some  Nambiitiris  drink  both,  but  not 
openly.  Persons  observing  vows  are  not  allowed  the  oil 
bath,  nor  allowed  to  eat  off  bell-metal  plates,  nor  to  eat 
certain  articles  of  food  (see  page  53).  The  gourd  (churakkai 
in  the  vernacular),  palmyra  fruit  and  palmyra  jaggery  are 
taboo  to  the  Nambfitiri  at  all  times.  Water  melons  are 
eaten  regularly  during  the  month  Karkkataka,  to  promote 
health  and  prolong  life. 

Livelihood. — ^The  Census  of  1891  gives  the  number  of 
Nambiitiri  Br&hmans  in  Malabar  as  9,926,  or  nearly  -4  of 
the  total  population  of  the  province— 2,652,565  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Logan,  the  number  of  Namb6tiri  families 
is  1,017.  The  orthodox  view  of  the  Nambiitiri  is  thua 
stated  in  an  official  document  of  Travancore.  "  His  person 
is  holy  ;  his  directions  are  commands ;  his  movements  are  a 
procession  ;  his  meal  is  nectar  ;  he  is  the  holiest  of  human 
beings  ;  he  is  the  representative  of  God  on  earth.''  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  being  will  earn  his  livelihood. 
In  another  official  document,  the  "  Heport  of  the  Malabar 
Marriage  Commission,''  it  is  said  of  the  Namb6tiri  that 
'•  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  every  intellectual  pursuit,  as 
do  the  Br&hmans  in  other  parts,  the  Namb6tiri  has  become 
enervated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  than  a  few  who  have  mastered  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  the  chief  vehicle  of  their 
sacred  text.  Most  of  them  get  no  further  than  committing 
a  number  of  sl6kas  to  memory.  Not  only  do  they  refuse 
altogether  to  tread  the  path  of  knowledge  opened  up  to 
them  by  a  barbarian  Government,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
of  them  who  has  studied  the  literature,  such  as  it  is,  of  his 
own  vernacular."  The  commission  was  an  outcome  of  the 
party  of  reform  which  confounds  its  ideas  with  progress— 
a  very  different   thing ;   and  the  sentence  quoted,   which 
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eoBoes  the  views  of  this  party,  is  d  propos  of  the  marital 
system  of  the  Namb^tiris,  that  part  of  which  permits  the 
union  of  the  male  with  a  Ndyar  female  being  pronounced 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  Nambiitiri  community.  It  is 
added  that  the  ^^  proposed  legislation  "  (a  marriage  law  for 
Malabar)  "  undeniably  threatens  ^'  the  sacred  privileges  of 
the  Namb6tiris,  who  naturally  oppose  it.  But  the  Nambd- 
tiri  is  by  no  means  the  degenerate  being  of  these  extracts. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  physically  he  is  the  best  in  the 
land;  also  that  his  position  among  the  people  is  loftier 
than  that  of  any  other  Br&hmans  in  Southern  India.  Per- 
haps it  is  for  his  special  sacredness,  which  is  correlative 
with  high  position,  that  the  priest  of  the  temple  at 
Badarydsra'ma  in  Northern  India,  as  also  the  priest  of  the 
Shaiva  temple  at  Tiruvathiyur  near  Madras,  is  always  a 
Nambfitiri.  He  enters  into  none  of  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  livelihood,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  is  able  to  maintain 
his  high  position,  and  to  exercise  influence  for  good  which 
is  very  considerable.*  Every  NambAtiri  is,  theoretically,  a 
life-long  student  of  the  V^das.  Some  admit  that  religious 
study  or  exercise  occupies  a  bare  half  hour  in  the  day ; 
others  devote  to  these  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  most  competent  Sanskrit  scholar  could 
really  prove  the  depth  of  the  Nambutiris'  knowledge.  The 
hitter's  exclusiveness  would  make  this  practically  impossible. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Namb6tiri  is  under  close  study 
between  7  and  15,  or  for  8  years  of  his  life,  and  nothing 
whatsoever  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  this.  Should  cir- 
cumstances compel  interruption  of  Vddic  study,  the  whole 
course  is,  I  believe,  recommenced  and  gone  through  da  capo, 
A  couple  of  years  ago  a  Namb6tiri  boy  was  wanted  to  be 
examined  informally  in  the  matter  of  a  dacoity  in  his  father's 
illam ;  but  he  had  to  be  left  alone,  as^  among  other  unpleasant 
consequences  of  being  treated  as  a  witness,  he  would  have 
had  to  begin  again  his  whole  course  of  V^dic  study.  They 
are  probably  more  familiar  with  Sanskrit  than  any  other 
class  of  Brd.hmans,  even  though  their  scholarship  may  not 
be  of  a  high  order,  and  certainly  none  other  is  to  the  same 
extent  governed  by  the  letter  of  the  law  handed  down  in 
Sanskrit.  Something  has  been  said  already  on  page  41  of 
the  course  of  study.     It  begins  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  with 

*^^^"^^— ^^— ■^■^^■■— — ^i^^"^       ^  ^a—  n  >  M  ■     ■■      ■■  ■■  »  ^  ■       IH^^— ^^^1^^^  I       ■■       Mill  11  ^<"  -        % 

*  There  is  a  solitary  ingtance  of  a  Nambdiiri  occupying  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Mills  at  Galiont,  This  fact  in  no  way  ooutra- 
diets  whi^t  has  been  sai^, 
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the  ceremony  called  Upanayanam,  when  the  boy  is  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread.  "  Death-pollution '' — pollution 
arising  through  a  death  in  the  family,  and  which  interferes 
with  so  many  things — does  not  interfere, with'  this', course, 
during  which  the  boy  is  a  Brahmach&ri,  so  long  as  he 
wears  the  skin.  In  his  15th  or  16th  year  he  undergoes 
the  Samavarttanam  ceremony,  in  which  he  takes jthreOiSteps 
in  leather  shoes.  After  this  he  should  never  again  wear 
leather. 

As  said  already,  the  Namb6tiris  are  for  the  most  part 
landholders  or  of  that  class.  They  are* also  temple  priests, 
and,  in  their  own  way,  to  some  extent^, cling  to  certain 
pursuits,  as  noted  already,  but  this  never  involveia  going 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  rich  have  their  own  temples,  on  which  they  spend 
much  money.  All  over  Malabar  there  are  to  be  seen 
Pattar  Br&hmans,  wandering  here  and  there,  fed  free  at  the 
illams  of  the  rich  Nambutiris  or  at  the  various  kovilakams 
and  temples  ;  and  they  are  always  to  be  found  at  impor- 
tant ceremonial  functions,  marriages  or  the  like,  which  they 
attend  uninvited,  and  receive  a  small  present— dakshina. 
But  the  Namb&tiri  never  goes  anywhere  unless  invited. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  the  presents  to  Br&hmans  on  these 
occasions  are  given  usually  on  the  following  scale  :  8  annas 
to  each  Namb6tiri,  6  annas  to  each  Embr&ntiri,  4  annas  to 
each  Pattar  or  foreign  Br&hman.  Not  long  ago  a  Nambu- 
tiri  went  to  a  marriage  ceremony  to  receive  his  8  annas,  and 
in  his  absence  his  house  was  broken  into,  and  his  property 
worth  Bs.  1,500,  stolen.  The  Namb6tiri  is  sometimes  a 
money  lender. 

Domestic  AnxmaU. — The  horse  is  a  sacred  animal,  and 
cannot  be  kept.  The  cow,  buffalo,  dog  and  cat  are  the 
animals  ordinarily  kept  in  domestication ;  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  parrot  taught  to  repeat  Sanskrit  sl6k£i9 —  so 
it  is  said,  but  I  have  never  one  of  these  educated  birds  ! 

Hagic  and  Sorcery, — There  are  families  in  which  the 
business  of  the  magician  and  sorcerer  is  hereditary  ;  chio% 
in  South  I^alabar  and  among  the  Chdla  *  Nambutiris,  as 

*  Chela— the  c^loth  worn  by  Mappilas  (Mahamniadan8)f  There  are  also 
Ch41a  Nkyars.  Mr.  Krishnan,  the  Malayalam  Translator  to  Governmentf 
who  has  vi^ry  kindly  correoted  the  tranriiteration  of  the  remacnlar  words 
and  terms,  tells  me  Ch61a  means  the  rite  of  ciroamcision.  When  the  Map- 
pilas make  a  oonvert,  they  at  once  make  him  tie  his  cloth  &  la  Mappila,  and 
otte  who  had  done  this,  bnt  who  had  nevei*  been  circmncised,  wonld  be 
Ghdla.  If  the  derivation  of  the  two  words  is  not  the  same,  the  coincidence 
shows  how  very  caref  al  we  should  be  in  accepting  origins  of  words, 
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those  are  termed  who,  in  the  turbulent  period  of  Tippu^s 
invasion,  were  made  Muhammadans  hj  force.  True,  these 
returned  almost  at  once  to  their  own  religion,  but  a  stigma 
attaches  to  them,  and  they  are  not  looked  on  as  true 
Namb6tiris.  It  is*  extremely  diflBcult  to  obtain  reliable 
information  in  magic  or  anything  allied  to  it  among  any 
people,  and  most  diflBcult  of  all  among  the  Nambiitiris. 
Magic  books  they  possess,  but  they  will  neither  produce 
them  nor  expound  them.  "  Hara  Mekhala "  is  the  name 
of  one  of  these  which  is  used  most.  It  is  said  the  sorcerer 
aims  at — 

{1)  Destruction  (maranu). 

(2)  Subjection  of  the  will  of  another  (vasikarana). 

(3)  Exorcism  (uchch^tana). 

(4)  Stnpefication  or  inhibition  (Not  clear)  (stambhana). 

(5)  Separation  of  friends  (vidveshana). 

(6)  Enticement  as  for  love  (m6hana). 

One  of  these  at  a  time.  The  first  may  be  carried  out  in 
this  way.  A  figure  representing  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed 
is  drawn  on  a  small  sheet  of  metal,  gold  by  preference,  and 
to  it  are  added  some  mystic  diagrams.  It  is  then  addressed, 
stating  that  bodily  injury  or  death  of  the  person  shall 
take  place  at  a  certain  time.  This  little  sheet  is  wrapped  up 
in  another  metal  sheet  or  leaf  (gold  if  possible),  and  buried 
in  some  place  where  the  person  to  be  injured  or  destroyed 
usually  passe?  ;  and,  should  he  pass  over  the  place,  it  is  sup  • 
posed  the  charm  will  have  effect  at  the  time  named.  In- 
stead  of  the  little  sheet  of  metal,  there  is  sometimes  buried 
a  live  frog  or  lizard,  after  sticking  nails  into  its  eyes  and 
stomach.  It  is  buried  within  a  cocoanut  shell,  and  the  death 
of  the  person  and  the  animal  are  supposed  to  happen  simul- 
taneously. There  are  said  to  be  two  Namb6tiris,*  of  good 
family  and  well  known  in  South  Malabar,  who  are  expert 
mantravddis  or  dealers  in  magic,  and  who  have  complete 
control  over  Kuttichchattan,  an  evil  mischievous  spirit,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  Malabar.  Kattichoh&ttan  is 
the  one  who  sets  fire  to  houses,  damages  cattle,  and  teases 
interminably.  Many  who  engage  in  magic  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  use  their  troublesome  demon  as  they  please. 
It  is  said  that  the  bones  of  a  woman  who  has  died  immedi- 
ately after  childbirth,  and  the  fur  of  a  black  cat,  are  things 
which  are  useful  to  the  magician. 

*  Kalli^r  and  KAtamadam,  the  house  namei  of  thesci 
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For  carrying  out  (2),  (5),  (0)  betel  leaves  such  as  aije 
ordinarily  used  for  chewing,  or  vegetables  to  be  eaten,  are 
somehow  or  other  given  to  the  victim,  who  unknowingly 
takes  them  into  his  mouth.  Exorcism  (8)  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  Say  a  young  woman  is  suffering  from  hysteria,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  or  by  the  discon- 
tented spirit  of  some  deceased  ancestor.  Nervousness  is 
excited  by  beating  drums,  blowing  conch  shells,  and  otherwise 
making  a  horrible  noise  close  to  her;  and,  when  the  supreme 
moment  is  supposed  to  arrive,  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
wretched  woman,  who  is  required  to  throw  rice  repeatedly  on 
certain  diagrams  on  the  ground,  woven  into  which  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  goddess  Durga,  the  ruler  of  evil  spirits.  An 
efRgy  of  the  evil  spirit  is  then  buried  in  a  copper  vessel. 
Particulars  of  the  rites  by  which  (4)  is  accomplished  are  not 
obtainable.  By  means  of  certain  "  mantrams  "  Hanum&n 
or  Kflli  is  propitiated,  and  with  their  aid,  in  some  occult 
manner,  the  position  of  buried  treasure  may  be  found. 
Naturally,  the  secrets  of  this  form  of  magic  are  not  divulged. 

Oaths y  Covenants  and  Vows. — A  Namb6tiri  is  not  per- 
mitted to  swear  or  to  take  oath  in  any  way.  He  often  swears 
— who  does  not  ?'  But  it  is  quite  against  his  rules  of  life  to 
do  so.  He  may  however  declare  so  and  so,  holding  the 
while  his  sacred  thread  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand,  by  way  of  invoking  the  Gdyatri  in  token 
of  his  sincerity.  And  he  may  call  on  the  earth  mother  to 
bear  witness  to  his  words,  for  she  may,  should  he  speak 
falsely,  relieve  herself  of  him.  The  name  of  the  supreme 
being  is  not  used  in  oath.  Namb6tiris  have  been  known  to 
take  oath  before  a  shrine  in  order  to  settle  a  point  in  a  Civil 
Court,  but  it  is  not  at  all  orthodox  to  do  so. 

Something  has  been  said  already  of  vows.  Those  desir- 
ing offspring  perform  the  vow  p&yasahavanam.  Sacrifice  is 
made  through  fire  (the  medium)  to  the  supreme  being. 
The  hdmam,  really  the  same  thing,  is  vowed  to  be  done  on 
a  child^s  birthday  to  ensure  his  longevity.  11  ere  we  may 
observe  a  contrast  between  the  Namb&tiri  and  the  man  of 
one  of  the  inferior  castes ;  for,  while  the  vow  of  the  Nam- 
bi^tiri  has  assumed  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  propitiatory 
prayer,  of  which  those  low  down  really  know  nothing,  the 
other  gives  nothing  until  he  has  had  the  full  satisfaction 
of  his  vow.  Mrityunjayam,  another  kind  of  hdmam,  from 
mrothyan— -mrityfi,  meaning  death  and  jayam  =  that  whic 
conijuers— is  another  kind  of  vow.     Another  is  conoeme 
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with  cleansing  from  any  specific  sin.  Liberal  presents  are 
made  to  Br&hmans  when  the  vow  is  completed.  In  the  vow 
called  mdr&bhisheka  the  Ood  Shaiva  is  bathed  in  conse- 
crated water.  It  is  done  in  the  way  of  averting  misfortune. 
Monday  is  the  day  for  it,  as  on  Monday  it  is  supposed  that 
Shaiva  amuses  himself  with  Pdrvati  on  Kail&sa,  dancing;  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  conditions  involve  perform- 
ance of  the  "puja"  every  Monday,  observed  as  a  fast. 
Apparently  they  do. 

More  of  the  nature  of  solemn  aflSrmation  is  the  formula  of 
agreement  between  the  parents  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom, 
I.e.,  between  the  nearest  relatives  of  these,  just  before  the 
marriage  ceremony.  One  places  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
over  the  fingers  of  the  other's  right  hand,  fingers  across, 
thumb  underneath,  and  says  "  I  agree  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony properly  to  the  end,"  or  words  to  that  eflFect. 

CtAstonis. — The  custom  observed  by  Nambiitiris,  of  letting 
the  hair  grow  on  the  head,  face  and  body  untouched  by  the 
razor  while,  a  wife  is  enceinte,  has  been  noticed  already. 
A  Nambiitiri,  having  no  male  issue,  also  lets  his  hair  grow 
in  the  same  way  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
but,  should  there  be  male  issue,  on  the  eldest  son  devolves 
the  duty  of  performing  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  father  too,  and  it  is  he  who 
remains  unshaven  for  a  year.  In  such  case  the  husband 
of  the  woman  remains  unshaven  for  12  days,  and  this 
seems  usual,  or  until  after  "  the  41st  day  ceremony  "  (41st 
day  after  death).  The  period  during  which  the  hair  is 
allowed  to  grow,  whether  for  a  death,  for  a  fructiferous  wife, 
or  under  vow,  is  called  diksha.  During  diksha,  as  well  as 
during  the  Brahmachdri  period,  certain  food  is  prohibited — 
the  drumstick  vegetable,  milk,  chillies,  gram,  dhall,  pappa- 
dams,  and  other  articles. 

As  a  rule,  men  bathe  thrice  a  day,  women  and  children  but 
once.  Before  concluding  the  bath,  the  cloth  worn  when  the 
bath  was  begun,  and  for  which  another  has  been  substituted, 
is  wrung  out  in  the  water ;  and  from  this  practice  there  is  to 
be  seen  commonly  a  patch  of  thick  indurated  skin  between 
the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  where  the  cloth 
is  held  while  wringing  it  dry.  Almost  every  Namb6tiri 
I  examined  in  North  Malabar  was  marked,  so  to  speak,  in 
this  way. 

The  birthday  is  kept,  but  there  are  no  special  ceremonies 
obseryed.    Bef erence  nas  been  made  already  to  the  thread; 
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and  tow  that  the  Nambutiri  may  change  his  on  any  aus- 
picious day,  while  the  other  Brahmans  of  Southern  India 
may  make  the  change  on  but  one  day  in  the  year,  etc. 
But  the  Nambtitiris  differ  from  the  others  in  respect  of 
many  customs,  and  these  will  be  noticed.  They  observe 
64  andch^pams,  or  irregular  customs,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  great  reformer  Sankardchdrya  (about 
1100  A.D.).     These  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  You  must  not  clean  your  teeth  with  sticks. 

(2)  You  must  not  bathe  with  cloths  worn  on  your  person. 

(3)  You  must  not  rub  your  body  with  the  cloths  worn 
on  your  person. 

(4)  You  must  not  bathe  before  sunrise, 

(5)  You  must  not  cook  your  food  before  you  batLe. 

(6)  Avoid  the  water  kept  aside  during  the  night. 

(7)  You. must  not^have  one  particular   object  in  view 
while  you  bathe. 

(8)  The  remainder  of  water  taken  for  one  purpose  must 
not  be  made  use  of  for  another  ceremony. 

(9)  You  must  bathe  if  you  touch  another,  Let^  a  Sudra. 

(10)  You  must  bathe  if  you  happen  to  be  near  another,  f>., 
a  Chanddla. 

(11)  You  must  bathe  if  you  touch  polluted    wells  or  tanks. 

(12)  You  must  not  tread  ^over  a  place  that  has  been 
cleaned  with  a  broom,  unless  it  is  sprinkled  with  water. 

(13)  A  particular  mode  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
ashes  (otherwise  described  :  put  three  horizontal  lines  on  the 
forehead  with  pure  burnt  cow  dung). 

(14)  You  must  repeat  charms  yourself  (must  not  allow 
some  one  else  to  do  it). 

(15)  You  must  avoid  cold  rice,  etc.  (food  cooked  the  pre- 
vious day). 

(16)  You  must  avoid  leavings  of  meals  by  children  (or  do 
not  eat  food  which  has  been  left  by  children). 

(17)  You  must  not  eat  any  thing  that  has  been  offered  to 
Shaiva. 

(18)  You  must  not  serve  out  food  with  your  hands  (must 
not  touch  the  food  with  the  hand  when  serving  it). 

(19)  You  must  not  make  use  of  the  ghee  of  buffalo-cows  for 
burnt  offerings. 

(20)  You  must  not  use  buffalo  milk  or  fchee  for  funeral 
offerings. 

(21)  A  particular  mode  of  taking  food  (not  to  put  too  much 
in  the  mouthy  because  none  must  be  taken  back). 

(22)  You  mast  not  chew  betel  while  you  are  polluted. 

(23)  You  must  observe  the  conclusion  of  the  Brahmachdri 
period* 
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(24)  You  must  give  presents  to  j'our  guru  or  preeeptoi. 
(The  Brahmachari  must.) 

(25)  You  must  not  repeat  the  Vodas  on  the  road. 

(26)  You  must  not  sell  women  (receive  money  for  girls 
given  in  marriage). 

(27)  You  must  not  fast  in  order  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  your 
desires. 

(28)  Bathing  is  all  that  a  woman  should  observe  if  she 
touches  another  in  her  menses.  (A  woman  touching  another  who 
is  in  this  state  should,  it  is  said,  purify  herself  by  bathing.  A 
man  should  change  his  thread  and  undergo  sacred  ablution). 

(29)  BrShmans  should  not  spin  cotton. 

(30)  BrAhmans  should  not  wash  cloths  for  themselves 
(should  not  wash  their  own  cloths). 

(31)  Kshatriyas  should  avoid  worshipping  the  Lingam. 

(32)  Brahmans  should  not  accept  funeral  gifts  from  Btidras 
(anniversary  gifts  too). 

(33)  Perform  the  anniversary  ceremony  of  3*our  father 
(father's  father,  mother's  father,  and  both  grandmothers). 

(34)  Anniversary  ceremonies  should  be  performed  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  (for  the  grati6cation  of  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased). 

(35)  The  funeral  ceremony  should  be  performed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  counting  from  the  day  of  death. 

(36)  The  ceremony  to  be  performed  till  the  end  of  the  year 
after  death  (The  diksha :  lotting  the  hair  grow,  apparently). 

(37)  Sraddhas  should  be  performed  with  regard  to  the  stars. 

(38)  The  funeral  ceremony  should  not  be  performed  until 
after  the  pollution  caused  by  childbirth  has  been  removed. 

(39)  A  particular  mode  of  performing  srdddha  by  an 
adopted  son  (who  should  do  the  ceremony  for  ms  adopted  parents 
as  well  as  for  his  natural  parents). 

(40)  The  corpse  of  a  man  should  be  burnt  in  liis  own  com- 
pound  (on  his  own  jenmam  land). 

(41)  Sanydsis  should  not  look  at  (see)  women. 

(42)  Sanyasis  should  renounce  all  worldly  pleasures. 

(43)  Shraddha  should  not  ba  performed  for  deceased  san- 
ydsis. 

(44)  Brahman  women  must  not  look  at  any  other  persons 
Resides  their  own  husbands  (should  not  be  seen  by  men  out  of 
the  family). 

(45)  Brahman  women  must  not  go  out  unless  accompanied 
by  wpmen  servants. 

(46)  Should  wear  only  white  clothing. 

(47)  Noses  should  not  be  pierced.  (Amongst  South  Indian 
Bidhmans  outside  Malabar,  the  noses  of  women  are  always 
bored). 
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(48)  Brahmans  should  be  put  out  of  their  caste  if  they 
drink  any  liquor. 

(49)  BrShmans  should  forfeit  their  caste  if  thaj  have  inter- 
course with  other  Brdhman  women  besides  their  wives. 

(50)  The  consecration  of  evil  spirits  should  be  avoided. 
(Otherwise  said  to  be  that  worship  to  ancestors  should  not  be 
done  in  temples.) 

(51)  86dra9  and  others  are  not  to  touch  an  idol. 

(52)  Anything  offered  to  one  god  should  not  be  ofPered  to 
another. 

(63)  Marriage,  etc.,  should  not  be  done  without  a  burnt 
offering  (h6mam). 

(54)  Brahmans  should  not  give  blessings  to  each  other. 

(55)  They  should  not  bow  down  to  another  (should  not 
salute  each  other). 

(56)  Cows  should  not  be  killed  in  sacrifice. 

(57)  Do  not  cause  distraction,  some  by  observing  the 
religious  rites  of  Siva  and  others  those  of  Yishnu. 

(58)  BrShmans  should  wear  only  one  sacred  thread. 
(5;9)  The  eldest  son  only  is  entitled  to  marriage. 

(60)  Ceremony  in  honour  of  a  deceased  ancestor  should  be 
performed  with  boiled  rice. 

(61)  Kshatriyas  and  those  of  other  castes  should  perform 
funeral  ceremonies  to  their  uncles  (deceased). 

(62)  The  right  of  inheritance  among  Kshatriyas,  etc., 
goes  towards  nephews. 

(63)  Widows  should  lead  the  lives  of  sanyasis. 
(6l)  Sati  should  be  avoided. 

The  marks  on  the  forehead  are  done  with  the  three 
middle  fingers  of  both  hands  across  the  forehead.  23  is 
the  Samdvarttanam  ceremony  mentioned  *on  page  50.  It 
should  be  (done  before  consorting  vrith  the  Nfiyar  women. 
31  and  62,  and  perhaps  61  refer  to  the  Nftyars.  35 
(sapindi)  the  ceremony  through  which  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  joins  those  of  .the  ancestors,  is  to  be  done  a  year 
alter  death,  while  non- Malabar  Brahmans  perform  this  cere- 
mony on  [the  twelfth  day  after  death.  28 — Women  in  their 
periods  are  not  required  to  keep  aloof,  as  among  non- 
Malabar  Brahmans.  39 — ^Among  non-Malabar  Brfthmans 
an  adopted  son  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonies  for 
his  natural  father,  from  whose  family  he  has  become  entirely 
disconnected.  The  adopted  son  among  Nambfitiri  Brahmans 
does  the  ceremonies  for  his  father,  as  well  as  for  his  adopted 
father.  37 — According  to  the  astronomical,  not  the  lunar 
year.  55 — Among  non-Malabar  Brahmans  juniors  receive 
benediction  from  seniors.    The  Nambiitiris  do  not  allow  this. 
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64  inclades  direotion  to  widows  not  to  shave  the  head,  as  is 
the  oastom  among  non-Malabar  Br&hmans. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  64  Acharas  or  regular  directions 
of  custom  for  all  Brahmans,  and  that  4  of  these  Aohftras 
together  with  60  other  directions  emanating  from  Sankar&- 
ch^rja,  according  to  some,  Parasnrftma,  make  up  the  64 
Andchdras  or  irregular  directions  of  custom  which  guide  the 
NamMtiris.  I  cannot  say  which  4  are  common  to  both 
Nambiitiris  and  non- Malabar  Brahmans,  but  at  any  rate  60 
of  those  enumerated  are  observed  hy  Namb6tiris  and  hy  no 
other  Br&hmans. 

In  affairs  of  the  world,  time  is  reckoned  hy  the  ordinary 
Malabar  kollam  or  solar  year,  the  era  be&pinning  from  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  the  last  Ferumal,  a  sovereign  of 
the  western  coast  of  India,  to  Arabia  in  825  A.D.  The 
current  Malabar  (kollam)  year  is  therefore  1073.  The 
religion  of  Muhammad  was  brought  to  Malabar  by  Arab 
traders  from  across  the  sea.  Of  this,  more  anon,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Mfippillas,  the  fanatical  Muhammadans 
of  Malabar.  And  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  Perumdl, 
adopting  the  new  religion  of  "  the  fourth  v^da  "  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Mappillas,  divided  up  his  kingdom  and  set  sail 
for  Arabia  in  825  A.I).  The  months  of  the  kollam  year 
are — M6sha  (M^tam),  Vrishabha  (Itavam),  Mithuna,  Kark- 
kataka,  Sihma  (chingga),  Kanya  (Kanni),  Tula,  Vrischika, 
Dhanu,  Makara,  Kumbha,  Mina. 

But  in  affairs  of  religion  time  is  reckoned  by  the  S&li- 
T&hana  Saka,  a  lunar  year,  the  months^  of  which  are— 
Ghaitra  (March;  April) — Yaisdkha,  JSshta,  Ash&dha,  Sr&vana, 
Bhddrapata,  Asvayuja,  Kdrtika,  Margasirsha,  Faushya, 
Mdgha  Fhalguna. 

Every  three  years  or  thereabouts  there  is  added  another 
month,  called  Adhika. 

Some  of  the  festivals  kept  by  the  Nambiitiris  are  sis 
follows  : — 

SivarditrL — Worship  of  Shaiva  on  the  last  day  of 
Mdgha.     Fast  and  vigil  at  night :  p6ja  also. 

Updkartna — ^The  day  for  putting  on  a  new  sacred 
thread — the  regular  day  (as  noted  already,  the  thread  can  be 
changed  at  other  times  also) — after  having  cleansed  away 
the  sins  of  the  year  through  the  Prdyaschittam,  in  which 
ceremony  are  partaken  the  five  sacred  products  of  the  cow  : 
milk,  curds,  ghee,  urine,  dung.  It  is  done  on  the  16th  of 
Sr&vana. 
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Nagara  panchmi, — The  serpent  god  is  worsliipped  and 
bathed  in  milk.  On  the  5th  of  Sr&vana.  This  f  eastival  is 
common  in  Southern  India.  I  have  observed  a  kindred 
ceremonial  in  the  Bellary  district. 

Ookuldahiami. — Vosi  and  vigil  at  night  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Krishna.  P6ja  at  night.  On  the  eighth  day  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  Sr&vana. 

Navardttri. — ^The  first  nine  days  of  Asvayuja  are 
devoted  to  this  festival  in  honour  of  Durgd. 

Dipdvali. — Observed  more  particularly  in  north  Mala- 
bar on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Krishna  slew 
the  B&kshasa  Naraka.  Every  one  takes  an  oil  bath.  On 
the  last  day  of  Asvayuja. 

Ashtkdiam, — ^The  pitris  (ancestors)  of  the  family  pro- 
pitiated by  offerings  or  Pinda,  and  Tarpana — ^libations  of 
water.     On  the  new  moon  day  of  Dhanu. 

Vindt/aka  Chaturthi. — ^The  elephant-headed  god  of 
learning  (son  of  Shiva  and  Gauri)  is  worshipped.  At  the 
end  of  the  ceremony  the  idol  is  dropped  into  a  well.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  Bh&drapata. 

Pdram, — ^The  god  of  love,  represented  by  a  clay  image^ 
is  propitiated  by  unmarried  girls  with  offerings  of  flowers 
seven  days  successively.  The  image  is  at  the  end  given  to  a 
Brahman  together  with  some  money  (fanams).  He  drops 
it  into  a  well.  The  flowers  which  have  been  used  to 
decorate  the  image  are  placed  by  the  girls  at  the  foot  of  a 
jack  tree. ,  Done  in  Mina.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  other 
Brflhmans,  Nambiitiri  girls  are  under  no  disgrace  should 
they  attain  puberty  while  unmarried. 

Onani. — The  great  festival  of  Malabar  and  kept  by 
every  one  high  and  low  with  rejoicing.  It  is  the  time  of 
general  good  will,  of  games  peculiar  to  the  festival,  and  of 
distribution  of  new,  yelloic  cloths  to  relations  and  dependents. 
Something  more  will  be  said  of  it  when  we  come  to  the 
N&yars,  whose  special  festival  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  supposed 
to  commemorate  the  descent  of  Maha  Bali  or  Mdbali  to  see 
his  people  happy.  Held  in  the  beginning  of  the  KoUam 
year.  Generally  in  the  first  few  days  of  September  or  the 
very  end  of  August.  It  seems  really  to  be  a  sort  of  harvest 
festival. 

Tiruvddira. — Fast  and  vigil  in  honour  of  Shaiva.  Ob- 
served by  women  only.     In  the  month  of  Dhanu. 

Vishu, — The  solar  new  yearns  day  (in  April).  A  very 
important  festival  in  Malabar.  It  is  the  occasion  for  gifts, 
chiefly  to  superiors.     The  first  thing  seen  by  a  Namb6tiri 
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on  Vishu  day  should  be  something  auspicious.  His  fate 
during  the  year  depends  on  whether  the  first  object  seen  is 
auspicious  or  the  reverse  ;  a  belief  which  has  its  well  known 
counterpart  all  over  Europe. 

{Sakuna)  Omens, — The  Nambuiiri's  business  which  he 
has  in  hand  will  be  concluded  to  his  satisfaction,  should 
he  on  starting  out  hear  or  see  music  (vocal  or  instrumental), 
a  harlot,  a  dancing  girl,  a  virgin,  a  litter,  an  elephant,  a 
horse,  a  ball  or  cow  tethered,  curdJs,  raw  rice  of  a  reddish 
colour,  sugarcane,  a  water  pot,  flowers,  fruit,  honey,  two 
Brfthmans. 

The  following  nre  bad  omens,  which,  if  seen  by  the  house- 
holder the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  mean  trouble  of  some 
kind  for  the  rest  of  the  day — a  crow  seen  on  the  left  hand, 
a  kite  on  the  right,  a  snake,  a  cat,  jackal,  a  hare,  an  empty 
vessel,  a  smoky  fire,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  a  widow,  a  man  with 
one  eye,  a  man  with  a  big  nose. 

A  Nambfitiri,  seeing  any  of  these  things  on  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  will  turn  back.  Should  he,  however,  at  once 
see  a  lizard  on  the  eastern  wall  of  a  house,  he  may  proceed. 

To  sneeze  once  is  a  good  omen  for  the  day ;  to  sneeze 
twice  is  a  bad  one. 

An  evil  spirit  may  enter  the  mouth  while  one  is  yawning, 
so,  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  the  fingers  are  snapped, 
and  kept  snapping  until  the  yawn  is  over,  or  the  hand  is 
held  in  front  of  the  mouth.  But  this  idea,  and  the  custom 
of  snapping  the  fingers  while  yawning,  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Nambutiris,  as  is  well  known. 

Pollution  through  proximity  of  others. — A  N&yar  should 
not  come  nearer  than  6  paces  to  a  Nambiitiri ;  a  man  of  the 
barber  caste  no  nearer  than  12  paces  ;  a  carpenter,  a  gold- 
smith or  a  blacksmith  no  nearer  than  24 ;  and  so  on — a 
Tiyan  36,  a  Malayan  64,  and  a  Polayan,  the  lowest  race  in 
north  Malabar,  96.  Malabar  is  indeed  the  most  conserva- 
tive part  of  Southern  India.  The  man  of  high  caste  shouts 
occasionally  as  he  goes  along,  so  that  the  low  caste  man  may 
go  off  the  road  and  allow  him  to  pass  unpolluted.  And  those 
of  the  lowest  castes,  Polayans  and  others,  shout  as  they  go,  to 
give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  their  pollution-bearing  pre- 
sence, and,  learning  the  command  of  the  man  of  high  caste, 
move  away  from  the  road.  It  is  common  to  see  people  of  the 
inferior  races  travelling  parallel  to  the  road,  but  not  daring 
to  go  along  it.  They  do  not  want  to.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  forced  off  the  road.    Custom  clings  to  them  as  tg 
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the  Nd.7ar  or  to  the  Namb6tiri.  But  even  this  is  nndergoing 
modification.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to|  again  when 
we  come  to  the  N&jars  and  Tijans. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Nambiitiris  it  is  a  custom  to 
make  an  offering  to  the  deitj,  technically  a  sacrifice^  con- 
sisting of  rice  pudding  with  jaggery  and  cocoanut  milk,  with 
the  h6mam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  barren  woman 
bear  offspring.  P&jasahayanam  (p&yasa,  the  pudding)  is 
the  name  of  the  ceremony.  Also  that  the  Putrakdmeshti 
Yftgam,  in  which  a  cow  and  its  calf  are  presented  to  a  Brah- 
man, is  done  with  the  same  object.  And  there  is  performed  a 
ceremony  to  avert  death.  But  all  these  require  very  careful 
scrutiny,  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  them  where 
the  Namb6tiris  are  concerned,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  actual 
performance  for  the  good  to  come.  But  there  are  instances, 
and  record  of  such  is  valuable  as  forms  of  a  higher  form 
of  prayer,  distinguishable  and  far  apart  from  the  sacrificial 
offering  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  given  to  a  merciless  deity  or 
spirit  to  entice  it  away  from  a  sick  person,  such  as  we  see 
among  the  lower  races  of  Southern  India. 

The  NambAtiris  look  on  voyage  across  the  sea  with 
horror.  Though  non-Malabar  Brahman,  as  we  may  call 
those  Br&hmans  of  Southern  India,*  who  are  not  Nam- 
b&tiris  have  visited  the  shores  of  England,  no  Nambutiri 
has  ever  yet  done  so. 

Marriage. — Three  chief  rules  are  observed.  The  parties 
of  the  marriage  must  not  be  of  tlie  same  gdtra ;  they  must 
not  be  related  to  each  other  through  fatter  or  mother ;  tlbe 
bridegroom  must  be  the  eldest  son  of  his  family.  Some 
Nambutiris  have,  however,  assured  me  that  marriage  may  be 
between  any  two  of  different  gdtras,  and  it  is  very  likely  the 
name  only  is  considered.  It  has  been  noticed  already  that 
the  last  is  not  absolute ;  it  is,  however,  almost  invariable.! 

*  Of  Northern  and  Western  India  also.  Bat  here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  8oath. 

t  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  general  custom  amongst  all  the  Dravidian 
pe(^1e8,  inclading  the  firahmans  outside  Malabar,  for  a  brother's  danght«r 
to  marrj  a  sister^s  son  or  vice  verad;  this  is  recognised  as  the  proper 
marriage.  Curiously,  it  has  been  found  in  Fiji  lately,  from  statistics, 
'  that  marriages  of  this  kind  are  of  all  the  best,  producing  the  sturdiest 
children,  the  most  prolific.  Perhaps  the  next  census  in  India  will  tell  us 
whether  observation  of  this  principle  gives  the  best  physical  results. 
The  opportunity  for  determining  it  among  the  peoples  of  Southern  India 
will  be  a  splendid  one,  and  should  not  be  lost.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  result 
which  hat  been  reached  without  knowing  why,  which  has  worked  itself 
out  in  the  natural  process  P  If  so  it  has  a  physical  basis,  none  the  less 
lonad  beoanse  vaperceived. 
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It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  original  gotras,  or  septs 
called  after  the  seven  sages — Kamsha,  Kfishyapa,  Bharad- 
v&ja,  Vatsya,  Kaundinja,  Atri,  Tatri ;  and  that  the  other 
gdtras  given  on  page  77  have  grown  out  of  these.  Belation- 
ship  is  said  by  some  to  cease  after  the  fourth  generation, 
but  this  is  disputed.  The  rule  permitting  the  eldest  son 
onlj  to  marrj  has  doubtless  arisen  out  of  desire  to  maintain 
property  intact ;  the  variation  of  it  in  these  days  comes 
perhaps  out  of  necessity  to  provide  for  the  superfluous 
girls.  Perhaps  the  demand  for  a  heavy  dowry  with  a 
bride,  a  natural  enough  consequence  when  the  girls  are 
much  in  the  majority,  influences  maintenance  of  the  rule. 
The  bride's  dowry  is  always  heavy.  The  wife  joins  her 
husband's  gdtra,  forsaking  her  own  altogether.  AYomen 
may  remain  unmarried  without  prejudice.  Needless  to  say, 
this  has  the  reverse  of  favour  with  Brahmans  outside 
Malabar.  But  the  Nambiitiri  girl,  or  woman,  who  has  not 
been  married,  is  not  allowed  to  disappear  altogether  from 
the  world  without  at  least  the  semblance  of  marriage,  for  at 
her  death  there  is  performed  on  her  person  some  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  tdli  is  tied.  Of  more  than 
this  I  am  not  sure.  The  same  custom  obtains  also  amongst 
the  Todas.  A  dead  Toda  girl  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  her 
last  rest  unmarried. 

Infant  marriage,  the  rule  with  other  Brahmans,  is  un- 
known  among  the  Namblitiris.  Marriage  is  always  done 
after  puberty.  To  the  eastward,  the  BrClhmans  (non-Mala- 
bar Brahmans)  ahcays  do  their  marriages  before  puberty. 
Marriage  of  widows  is  prohibited  absolutely.  When  a  girl 
is  10,  or  a  little  more,  her  father  thinks  of  finding  a  husband 
for  her.  Property  alone  is  the  real  thing  to  be  considered. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  frittering  away  a  fortune  in  love. 
Every  detail  bearing  on  personal  advantage,  the  advantage 
to  the  family  through  the  alliance,  is  thought  out  carefully. 
Amongst  the  Malayalis  generally  the  youth  with  Univer- 
sity degrees  has  command  of  the  marriage  market^  but  to 
the  Nambutiri  these  are  of  no  account.  He  is  more  old- 
fashioned^  and  looks  on  a  matrimonial  aifair  as  one  which 
must  bring  obvious  advantage  to  his  family. 

When  he  has  fixed  on  a  likely  young  man,  he  gets  his 
horoscope,  and  confers  with  a  Vddhydyar  on  the  suitability 
or  agreement  of  the  young  man's  horoscope  with  that  of  his 
daughter.  Should  the  decision  of  the  Vddhydyar  be  favour- 
able, the  young  man^s  father  is  invited  to  the  house,  and  the 
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two  fathers  together  with  some  friends  talk  the  matter  over, 
an  anspicions  day  being  fixed  for  the  purpose.  In  presence 
of  all,  the  Vddhy&yar  announces  the  agreement  of  the 
horoscopes  of  the  pair  whose  marriage  is  in  prospect.  The 
dowry  of  the  bride  is  then  fixed.  Probably  many  days  have 
been  occupied  already  before  the  fathers  can  agree  as  to 
settlement  of  the  dowry.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
Vddhy&yar  consults  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  appoints  the 
day  on  which  the  marriage  ceremonies  should  be  begun. 
There  is  then  a  sort  of  feast  for  all  present.  A  Nambfitiri 
would  be  in  very  bad  circumstances  if  he  did  not  give  at 
least  Bs.  1,000  with  his  daughter.  He  should  give  much 
more,  and  does  if  he  possibly  can. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  are  supposed  to 
occupy  a  year,  but  they  are  practically  completed  within  ten 
days.  They  open  with  a  party  leaving  the  bride^s  illam  to 
invite  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  to  the  wedding.  At  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  the  Vadhy&yar  is  given  about  8 
fanams  by  those  of  both  parties.  (In  all  ceremonies,  and 
indeed  in  all  arrangements  connected  with  labour  in  rural 
Malabar,  it  is  the  rule  to  reckon  in  the  old  and  not  in  the 
existing  currency.)  The  return  to  the  bride's  illam  is  a  sort 
of  noisy  procession — the  bridegroom  with  his  friends,  N§yar 
women  under  their  big  cadjan  umbrellas,  and  a  number  of 
Niyars,  some  of  them  indulging  in  sword  play  (with  sword 
and  shield)  as  they  go ;  and  there  are  Nambfitiris  versed 
in  the  sastras,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  sing.  The 
bridegroom,  the  chief  figure  in  the  crowd,  puts  on  an  air 
of  majesty,  a  string,  the  (usual)  kankanam  tied  round  his 
right  wrist  to  protect  him  from  evil  spirits,  carrying  a  bam- 
boo with  16  joints,  symbolic  of  the  married  stc^e,  a  mirror, 
for  good  luck,  an  arrow  to  guard  his  bride  against  evil 
spirits,  four  cloths  and  a  t&li.  At  the  gate  of  the  bridegroom's 
illam  the  procession  is  met  by  some  Nslyar  women  dressed 
as  Nambiitiri  ^comeny  representing  the  (Nambfitiri)  women  of 
the  bride's  illam,  who,  unable  to  come  out  and  welcome  the 
bridegroom,  do  so  thus  by  proxy.  These  women  wave  a 
light  in  front  of  his  face  and  offer  him  [the  ashtamangalyam, 
a  plate  on  which  are  plantains,  betel  leaves,  a  cocoanut  and 
some  other  things.  'J  he  processional  party  then  enters  the 
courtyard.  On  this  day  (but  tvhen  precisely  I  cannot  say) 
there  is  prepiured  in  the  courtyard  of  the  bride's  Illam 
the  sacred  fire,  Aup&sana  agni.  A  square  pit  is  dug,  dimen- 
sions of  which  cannot  be  divulged.    Fire  is  made  with  a 
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piece  of  the  wood  of  the  jack  tree  and  a  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  peepul.  ^  This  fire  is  rendered  sacred,  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Aupftsana  agni,  hy  some  mystic  rites. 
It  is  kept  burning  throughout  the  marriage,  and  it  is 
preserved  until  the  death  of  the  future  husband  and  wife 
in  one  of  two  ways — 

(1)  Keeping  buniing  perpetually  a  lamp  lighted  at  this 

fire ;  or 

(2)  Seating  in  this  fire  a  piece  of  wood  (called  in  the 

vernacular  plAsa,  Sanskrit  paldsa),  or  darbha  grass. 

(3)  The  piece  of  wood  or  ^rass  is  put  away,  and,  when  the 

Aapasana  agni  is  to  oe  revived,  the  wood  or  grass  is 
lighted  in  a  fire  of  jack  and  peepul  wood  while  repeat* 
ing  certain  mantrams. 

The  body  of  the  bridegroom  (and,  I  think,  the  body  of 
the  bride  should  she  die  before  he  does)  should  be  burnt 
in  the  Aupftsana  agni  prepared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
first  day  of  the  wedding,  arid  preserved  as  described.  The 
Aup&sana  agni  is  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage. 

In  the]  courtyard  there  is  done  first  the  Nandimukham 
ceremony  for  propitiation  of  the  minor  deities  and  the 
pitris  (spirits  of  deceased  ancestors).  A  jar  or  water  pot 
containing  sacred  or  consecrated  water,  a  piece  of  sandal- 
wood, a  piece  of  gold,  flowers,  raw  rice,  some  fruits,  are  the 
apparent  object  of  adoration.  It  is  called  kalas — the  kala- 
sam  of  the  Telugu  or  Tamil  country  ;  a  common  symbol  of 
the  deity.  According  to  Monier  Williams  (Brd.hmanism 
and  Hinduism,  page  418),  it  should  be  worshipped  thus  : 
"  In  the  mouth  of  the  water-vessel  abideth  Visnnn,  in  its 
neck  is  Budra,  in  its  lower  part  is  Brahma,  while  the  whole 
company  of  the  mothers  are  congregated  in  its  middle  part. 
O  Gan]^es,  Yamuna,  G6ddvari,  Saraswati,  Narmada,  Sindhu 
and  Kaveri  be  present  in  this  water.**  A  part  of  the  afore- 
said ceremony  iNandimukham  is  called  the  I'unydhavachana, 
for  which  the  bridegroom  repeats  certain  hymns  after  the 
V6dhy4yar,  and  is  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  kalas. 

While  all  this  is  being  done  in  the  courtyard,  the  very 
same  ceremony  is  done  within  the  house  in  presence  of  the 
bride,  the  bride's  father  doing  inside  the  house  what  the 
bridegroom  is  doing  outside ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  t&li 
is  tied  on  the  bride's  neck — by  whom  I  know  not.  Then  two 
of  the  cloths  brought  by  the  bridegroom  are  sent  inside, 
where  they  are  touched  by  the  bride.    After  she  has  touched 
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them,  tliej  are  again  brought  out,  and  the  bridegroom  puts 
them  on.  He  touches  the  other  two  cloths,  which  are  taken 
inside  and  worn  hy  the  bride.  A  feast,  the  Ayanium,  is  the 
next  item.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  eat  their  share  of  it  in 
separate  rooms.  Then  comes  the  marriage  proper.  The 
bride's  father  washes  the  bridegroom's  feet  while  a  N&yar 
woman  waves  a  light  (Ajirara-tiri,  thousand  lights')  before 
his  face,  and  conducts  him  to  the  hall  prepared  for  the  wed- 
ding. In  this  is  a  mantapam,  a  raised  sort  of  seat  haying 
four  pillars  and  a  covering  roof.  The  pillars  of  the  manta- 
pam and  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  are  covered  with  red  cloth, 
red  being  an  auspicious  colour ;  and  there  are  festoons  of 
mango  leaves  for  purposes  of  decoration.  To  one  side  of 
the  mantapam  is  a  screen, behind  which  stand  the  Nambiitiri 
women  of  the  household  looking  at  the  scene  in  the  hall 
through  holes.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led  to  the 
i^aantapam ;  he  first,  she  after,  screened  from  the  general 
gaze  by  a  big  cadjan  umbrella.  Still  hiding  herself,  she 
hands  him  a  garland,  and  in  doing  this  she  should  not  touch 
his  hand.  He  puts  on  the  garland.  V^dic  hymns  are 
chanted  and  the  pair  are  brought  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time.  This  is  the  mukhadarsanam  — seeing  the  face.  He 
leads  her  three  times  round  the  fire  and  the  water  jar, 
moving  round  to  the  right,  repeating  a  mantram  rendered 
thus  by  Monier  Williams  (Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  page 
363) :  "  I  am  male,  thou  art  female.  Come  let  us  marry,  let 
us  possess  offspring,  united  in  afPection,  illustrious,  well  dis- 
pensed towards  each  other,  let  us  live  for  a  hundred  years. 
Each  time  he  leads  her  round  he  causes  her  to  ascend  a 
millstone,  saying  (Monier  Williams,  rendering  again) 
"  Ascend  thou  this  stone,  and  be  thou  firm  as  this  rock.^' 
Then,  in  a  moment  supposed  to  be  auspicious,  water  is  poured 
on  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom,  signifying  that  the  girl  and 
her  dowry  have  been  handed  over  to  him.  The  Nam- 
b&tiri  women  behind  the  screen  and  the  Nayar  women  in  the 
hall  utter  a  shrill  cry,  "  like  that  of  the  Vaiknra.*^ 

The  tire  here  mentioned  is  probably  taken  from  the 
original  Aup&sana  agni.  Holding  the  bride  by  the  hand, 
the  bridegroom  leads  her  seven  steps — one  for  force,  two 
for  strength,  three  for  wealth,  four  for  well-being,  five  for 
offspring,  six  for  the  seasons,  seven  as  a  friend — tells  her  to 
be  devoted  to  him,  and  to  bear  him  many  sons  who  may  live 
to  a  good  age.  This  is  the  '^  Saptapadi.''  A  hdmam  is  then 
performed.     It  is  said  that  the  fire  used  on  this  occasion 
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must  be  preserved  until  the  death  of  the  bridegroom.  It 
most  be  used  in  cremation  of  his  body  :  evidently  the 
A.up&Bana  agni.  A  feast  is  the  next  thing,  and,  when  it  is 
over,  the  bride's  father  takes  her  on  his  lap,  asks  his  son-in« 
law  to  treat  her  well,  and  formaUj  hands  her  over  to  him. 
The  bridegroom  sajs  he  will,  and  takes  his  wife  by  the 
hand.  There  is  then  a  procession  to  the  bridegroom's 
illam  :  the  bride  carried  on  a  litter,  he  walking  and  carry* 
ing  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  aup&sana  agni.  So  ends  the 
first  day. 

Bnt  it  seems  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage  live  apart 
for  the  next  three  days,  during  which  the  bride  is  initiated 
in  household  duties.  The  only  daily  ceremony  is  the  hdmam, 
which  is  done  by  the  pair  after  bathing  and  before  taking 
food.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  marriage  there  is  a  little 
ceremony  in  which  the  bride  plants  a  jasmine  cutting,  by 
way  of  symbolizing  help  to  her  husband  in  performance  of 
his  reli&^ous  duties.  At  night  the  couple  are  led  to  the 
bridal  chamber  by  the  V&dhy&yar.  The  bed  is  but  a  grass 
mat  or  a  common  country  blanket  covered  with  a  white 
sheet,  a  little  ridge  of  rice  and  paddy,  signifying  plenty, 
around  the  edges.  The  VAdhyayar  withdraws  and  the 
bridegroom  shuts  the  door.  The  V Adhydyar  outside,  and 
the  bridegroom  inside  following  him,  repeat  appropriate 
passages  &om  the  sacred  writing^.*  The  marriage  cere- 
mony, though  prcuitically  completed,  is  still  carried  on  for 
some  days.  On  the  fifth  day  they  anoint  each  other  with 
oil^  and  the  bridegroom  combs  the  bride's  hair.  Then, 
before  bathing,  they  catch  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  minnow, 
called  in  Malayalam  (^^  mdnatt  kanni"  =^"eyes  looking 
up,")  found  in  pools* and  common  in  Southern  India  in 
a  tub  of  water,  using  a  cloth  as  a  net.  While  doing  this 
a  Brahmachdri  asks  the  bridegroom  "  Did  you  see  a  cow 
and  a  son  ?  "  The  answer  given  is  "  Yes,  they  are  here  " 
pointing  to  the  fishes  caught  in  the  cloth.  This  is  said 
to  be  suggestive  for  progeny;  fishes  being  emblematic 
of  fertility.  The  hdmam  is  then  done,  and  at  night  the 
bridegroom  adorns  his  bride  with  fiowers,  and  makes  her 
look  into  a  mirror  while  he  recites  mantrams  supposed  to 
suit  the  occasion.  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  there 
is  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  ceremonial,  and,  as  that 

*  I  am  informed  the  Nambtitiris  take  objecfcion  to  Mr.  Logan  laying 
ia  hit  '*  Manoal  of  the  Malabar  District  "  tliat  the  Vadhyc^ar  shnta  the 
door  and  IooIdb  it. 
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proper  to  the  tenth  day  is  iiivariahl)r  done  on  the  sixth 
day,  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  conclude  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth  day  of  the  wedding.  A  few  Br&hmans  are  fed  to 
please  the  pitris^  and  the  coaple  go  to  a  jack  tree  under 
which  some  rioe^  curds  and  ghee  are  placed  on  some  kusha 
grass^  and  an  offering  is  made  of  flowers  and  sandalwood, 
or  sandalwood  powder.  The  kankanam,  the  bamboo  staff, 
the  arrow,  and  the  mirror  are  given  to  the  Vddhy&yar, 
and  the  wedding  is  over.  Sir  W.  W .  Hunter  in  his  *  Orissa' 
(Vol.  I,  page  254)  speaks  of  the  NambAtiris  as  *'  a  de- 
spised class,^'  they  having  had  fishermen  ancestors.  The 
little  ceremony  of  catching  fish,  which  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  wedding,  may  look  like  preservation  in  meaning- 
less ceremonial  of  something  real  in  the  past,  but  it  only 
shows  that  in  an  endeavour  to  interpret  ceremonial  we  must 
be  far  from  hasty.  They  are,  it  seems,  the  truest  Aryans 
(if  we  may  use  the  term")  in  Southern  India,  and  hold  a 
position  for  sanctity  and  respect  far  above  that  of  all 
other  Brdhmans.  There  is,  I  should  say,  nothing  of  the 
Aryan  in  the  Malabar  fisherman.* 

It  will  have  been  seen  already  that  the  Namb6tiriB 
are  not  strict  monogamists.  Several  assured  me  that  a 
man  may  have  four  wives,  and  that  the  same  ceremony,  as 
described,  must  be  done  for  wedding  all  four  wives.  More- 
over;  there  is  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  N&yar  women 
with  whom  a  man  may  be  associated. 

So  much  for  the  ordinary  marriage.  The  other  form  of 
it,  the  Sarvasvad&nam,  by  which  a  son  is  brought  into  a 
family  and  married  to  a  daughter,  has  been  noticed  ou 
page  47. 

There  is  no  divorce.  Putting  a  woman  out  of  caste  for 
infidelity  is  not  exactly  uncommon,  and,  so  far  as  her  mar- 
riage is  concerned,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Hamilton,  writing  of  his  time  in  Malabar,  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  says  : 

"  When  the  Zamorin  marries,  he  must  not  cohabit  with 
his  bride  till  the  Namb6tiri  or  chief  priest  has  enjoyed  her, 
and,  if  he  pleases,  may  have  three  nights  of  her  company, 
because  the  first  fruits  of  her  nuptials  must  be  an  holy 
oblation  to  the  God  he  worships  :  and  some  of  the  Nobles 

*  Mr.  YeDkatrao  tells  me  there  ia  santraic  proof  that  in  the  daji  of 
old  the  Brihrnans  married  women  of  inferior  onctes,  and  mentions  the 
expreftsions  used  by  Brdhmans  when  commencing  a  sacrifice,  such  as 
*'  whatsoerer  caste  we  may  be,  we  celebrate  this  sacrifice," 
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are  so  oomplaisant  as  to  allow  the  clerg7  the  same  tribute  i 
bat  the  common  people  oannot  have  that  oompliment  paid 
to  them^  bat  are  forced  to  suppl7  the  priest's  place  them- 
selves.*' 

It  is  axiomatic  in  Malabar  throaghoat  the  Ndjars  that  a 
woman  can  never  many,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  a  man 
who  is  at  all  inferior  in  caste  to  herself.  He  ma7  be  of  her 
own  division  lor  sept^  t.^.,  equal  to  her^  or  he  ma^  be  of  a 
higher  one  :  never  of  an  inferior  one.  Thus  the  tendency 
is  ever  upward,  and  as  this  is  the  rule,  of  which  no  variation 
is  ever  tolerated,  in  a  country  where  the  principles  of  natural 
selection  are  less  impeded  by  custom  than  probably  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  resultant 
race  is  a  fine  one.  Jn  qmie  a  large  number  of  well-to-do 
families,  N&yars  and  that  ilk,  Nambiitiri  consorts  aru 
always  procured  if  possible  for  the  women,  while  in  some,  as 
for  instance  in  the  family  of  the  Zamorin  and  in  many  others 
within  my  knowledge,  the  women  are  given  to  Namb^tiris 
and  to  no  others.  Thus,  as  we  may  say  theoretically,  such 
families  must  be  of  pure  Namb6tiri  blood,  since  the  fathers 
of  all  the  children  have  been  for  very  many  generations 
Namb^tiris.  This  kind  of  marriage  is  to  the  Nambfitiri 
of  course  very  often  a  farce,  as  when  he  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  one  of  the  princesses  of  the 
Cochin  Royal  family  (and  there  are,  I  believe,  over  50  of 
them,  for  the  family  is  a  wide  one)  he  is  well  paid  for  his 
share  in  the  ceremony,  and  leaves  her  at  the  end  of  it.  He 
may  or  may  not  see  her  again ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  never  sees  her  again.  In  this  connection  let  us 
note  here  that,  while  the  stature  of  the  Nambutiri  is  but 
1631,  that  of  the  Ndyar  is  from  163-1  to  1670. 

Birth  Ceremonies  before  and  after.  That  which  may 
be  called  the  first  of  these  is  the  Garbhad/ianam  ceremonyi 
audit  is  done  soon  after  marriage.  There  is  a  h6mam 
(sacrifice  through  fire),  and  the  hasband  puts  the  juice  of 
some  panic  grass  into  his  wife^s  nostrils. 

Garbharakshana  secures  the  unborn  child  from  dangers. 
The  ceremony  is  not  considered  important,  and  is  not  always 
done. 

Pumeavana,  done  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  for  the 
pulrpose  of  seourinff  male  offspring.  The  desire  of  the 
Hindu  for  male  rattier  than  female  children  need  not  be 
commented  on.  *'  Putra,'^  a  son,  is  the  one  who  saves  from 
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tte  hell — pui.  It  is  by  every  religioas  text  made  clear  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  produce  a  son.  The  Nam- 
biitiri  may  have  practically  any  number  of  wives  in  succes- 
sion until  he  begets  a  son  by  one  of  them  ;  and  he  may 
adopt  a  son  through  the  Sarvasvadftnam  form  of  marriage. 
On  the  day  devoted  to  the  Pumsavana  ceremony,  the .  wife 
fasts  until  she  is  fed  by  her  husband  with  one  grain  of 
barley  and  two  beans,  symbolizing  the  generative  organs  of 
the  male.     It  is  said  to  be  the  linga. 

Simantonnayana  is  the  name  of  the  next  ceremony 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  yet  unborn.  It  is 
done  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
consists  in  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  deity,  and  the  husband 
parting  the  hair  on  his  wife^s  head  with  a  porcupine  quill, 
or  with  three  blades  of  the  sacred  kusha  grass,  repeating 
the  while  Yedic  verses. 

Jdiahanna  is  the  name  of  the  birth  ceremony,  and  is 
done  by  the  father  of  the  child.  Honey  and  ghee  (clarified 
butter)  are  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  a 
golden  spoon  or  rod  to  symbolize  good  fortune.  Then  the 
ears  and  shoulders  are  touched  with  the  spoon  or  rod,  while 
Vedic  texts  are  spoken, 

Midhdjananam,  rarely  done,  is  for  inducing  intelligence. 

Aymha^  for  prolonging  life,  is  the  next  in  order.  The 
father  gives  the  child  a  secret  name,  having  an  even  number 
of  syllables  if  male,  and  an  uneven  number  if  female, 
which  is  never  revealed  to  any  one  except  the  mother. 

Ndmakarana  is  the  ceremony  during  which  the  child  is 
named,  and  is  said  to  be  done  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth. 
It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  boy  Akkiraman 
was  named  in  the  sixth  month  after  birth.  The  naming 
a  child  is  an  important  religious  act  supposed  to  carry 
consequences  throughout  life.  The  parents  assisted  by  a 
Yddhydn  make  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

Annaprasana  is  the  name  of  the  ceremony  when  food 
other  than  that  from  nature's  fount  is  first  given.  It  is 
done  in  the  sixth  month  after  birth.  The  father  carries  the 
child  to  a  group  of  friends  and  relations.  The  Y&dhydn 
or  pur6hit  is  present  and  repeats  Y6dic  texts,  while  the 
father  places  a  little  rice  and  butter  in  the  child's  mouth. 

Ohaula  is  the  ceremony  when  the  hair  is  cut  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nambiitiri  fashion. 
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Karfia  Vedha  is  the  occasion  when  the  earm  are  bored. 
The  ears  of  the  hoj  Akkir&man  were  bored  in  the  eighth 
year,  as  we  have  seen  already. 

On  the  Yidy&dasami  day,  10th  of  Asyayaja,  when  a  male 
child  is  five  years  old,  the  father  goes  through  the  form  of 
initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Upanayana  ceremony,  when  the  boy  is  invested  with 
the  sacred  thread,  is  done  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  as 
said  already. 

Proiijieness  and  longevity* — Women  are  said  to  bear 
children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45«  but  instances  of 
their  bearing  children  when  14  or  even  13  are  not  unknown, 
though  very  uncommon.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  10  families,  counted  by  Mr.  Y&dbydr,  is  3*6  for  each^ 
family,  while  in  6  families  which  came  under  my  notice  the 
average  was  2*3.  Families  are  not  large,  and  perhaps  3 
would  be  the  average  number  of  children.  It  seems  certain 
that  in  prolificness  the  Nambfitiris  are  far  behind  the  Map- 
pilas,  a  mixed  race.  In  92  families  of  Mappilas  observed 
by  me  the  average  number  of  children  was  5*8,  while  in  10 
of  these  the  average  was  nearly  9.  There  is  a  Mappila 
now  living  in  Malabar  who  has  33  children  by  4  veives. 
I  have  come  across  several  who  have  had  as  many  as  12 
children  by  one  wife.  This  degree  of  prolificness  far  exceeds 
that  to  be  found  in  the  Namb^tiris,  amongst  whom  the 
largest  number  of  children  observed  by  me  in  one  family 
was  7. 

The  Naras  Nambiitiri,  whose  picture  is  given,  was  (as 
stated  already)  79  when  I  photographed  him  ;  a  hale  and 
ordinarily  robust  man.  There  are  quoted  to  me  a  case  of  a 
man  living  to  the  age  of  98,  and  several  cases  of  men  over  80. 
The  average  length  of  life  among  the  Nambiitiris  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  Malabar.  Their 
lives  are  relatively  free  from  care,  their  bodies  are  well 
nourished  and  kept  in  comfort,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
iiebility  accompanying  age  is  said  to  be  the  usual  cause  of 
death.     It  seems  safe  to  say  they  are  a  long-lived  people. 

BecUk  Ceremonies, — These  are  commenced  shortly  before 
death  actually  takes  place.  TVhen  death  is  believed  to  be 
unmistakably  near,  some  verses  from  the  Taittirya  TJpa- 
nishad  are  spoken  in  the  dying  man^s  ears.  A  bed  of 
kufiha  grass,  called  darbh&sana,  is  prepared  in  the  verandah 
or  some  convenient  place  outside  the  foundations  of  the 
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house,  and  the  djing  man  is  placed  on  it.  When  life  is 
extinct  the  body  is  washed,  dressed  in  a  new  white  cloth, 
and  placed  on  the  bier  made  of  bamboos  covered  with  new 
white  cloth.  The  bier  is  then  carried  on  the  shoulders  by 
four  of  the  nearest  relatives — brothers  or  sons  if  there  are 
such,  and,  if  not,  by  distant  relatives  or  friends — to  the  place 
of  cremation  within  the  compound  of  the  illam,  and  laid  on 
the  pyre,  a  pile  of  firewood.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any 
special  kinds   of  wood  are  required   to  be  used  for   the 

Eurpose  of  cremating  the  dead,  but  think  not,  beyond  the 
ict  that  it  must  contain  some  sandal  wood.  The  pyre  may 
be  prepared  by  anybody :  not  necessarily  by  Nambfitiris. 
Properly  speaking,  that  is  according  to  the  sacred  texts 
which  govern  almost  every  act  of  the  Namb6tiris'  life, 
relatives  and  friends,  male  and  female,  should  accompany 
the  bier  to  the  place  of  cremation,  but  as  a  rule  women  do 
not  join  the  little  procession.  The  bier  is  laid  on  the  pyre, 
and  the  corpse  is  uncovered  ;  rice  is  scattered  over  the  face 
by  the  blood-relations  present,  and  small  pieces  of  gold  are 
thrust  into  the  nine  openings  of  the  body  while  mantras  are 
recited  by  the  Vddhydyar  or  priest.  The  gold  is  said  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion  as  part  of  the  offering  in  the  yftgam, 
the  last  sacrifice  as  the  burning  of  the  body  is  called,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  assist  the  deceased  in  his  journey  to  ''  the 
undiscovered  country.''  I  am  not  sure  o£  the  precise  order 
of  the  ceremonial,  but,  soon  after  the  bier  is  laid  on  the 
funeral  pyre,  a  hofnam  is  made ;  fire  taken  from  it  is  placed 
on  the  chest  of  the  deceased,  and  then  the  pyre  is  lighted  in 
three  places.  The  performer  of  the  crematory  rite  carries 
an  earthen  pot  round  the  pyre.  The  officiating  priest  punc- 
tures this  pot  with  a  knife,  and  receives  the  water  in  another 
pot ;  he  then  throws  this  water  on  the  pyre.  The  earthen 
pot  is  then  smashed  and  flung  away.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  said  to  symbolize  that  the  deceased  has  had  his 
ablution  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  fire  god,  Afinai, 
represented  by  the  /lomam,  was  witness  to  the  same.  The 
fire  ffod  is  supposed  to  witness  every  ceremony  enjoined  by 
the  V^das.  After  the  body  is  burnt,  those  who  attended 
the  funeral  go  away  and  bathe. 

The  disembodied  soul  is  supposed  to  enter  a  body  called 
Billkshma  Sarii'a,  and  eventually  goes  to  heaven  or  hell  as 
it  deserves.  But  before  it  can  reach  its  destination, 
ceremonies  must  be  done  consisting  chiefly  in  oblations  on 
each  of  the  ten  days  following  death.     These  are  for  the 
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purpose  of  causing  the  pr6ta  or  spirit  to  grow  out  of  the 
D/iananjaya  Vdyu,  which  causes  deformities  and  changes  in 
the  deceased  after  death.  Eachdaj's  ceremony  completes 
a  limb  or  part  of  the  pr^ta,  and  the  body  is  complete  in 
ten  days.  On  only  the  third  day  after  death  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased  are  collected  in  an  urn,  and  buried  at  the 
place  of  cremation  or  close  to  it.  This  is  ^k6ddishta.  On 
the  eleventh  day  all  the  members  of  the  family  go  through 
a  purificatory  ceremony^  which  consists  in  swallowing  the 
Panchagavya  and  changing  the  sacred  threads.  They  then 
perform  a  sr&ddha,  offering  balls  of  rice,  &c.,  to  the 
deceased  and  three  of  his  ancestors,  and  end  with  a  dinner  to 
Br&hmans,  to  whom  presents  in  money  and  cloths  are  also 
given. 

There  must  be  done  twelve  srdddhas^  one  in  each  month 
following,  when  water  and  balls  of  rice,  called  pindus,  are 
offered  to  the  spirit.  The  twelfth  srdddha  is  the  sapindi- 
karana,  which  elevates  the  deceased^s  spirit  to  the  rank  of 
an  ancestor.  Following  this  there  is  but  the  annual  sr&ddha 
or  the  yearly  anniversary  of  death,  calculated  according  to 
the  lunar  or  astronomical  year,  when  not  less  than  three 
Brfthmans  are  well  fed  and  given  presents  of  money  and 
cloth. 

Legendary  History. — A  Namb6tiri  refers  to  the  £^ra- 
lotpatti,  the  legendary  history  of  Malabar,  when  questioned 
about  the  past.  The  Nambdtiris  and  their  organization 
according  to  gramams  owe  their  origin  in  legend,  so  far  as 
Malabar  is  concerned,  to  Parasu  Ban3a.  Parasu  Bama, 
S&ma  of  the  axe,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu^  had,  according 
to  the  puranic  story,  slain  his  mother  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  and 
was  advised  by  the  sages  to  expiate  his  sin  by  extirpating 
the  Eshatriyas  twenty-one  times.  He  did  so,  and  handed 
over  the  land  to  the  sages.  But  this  annoyed  the  Brahmans 
exceedingly,  for  in  the  arrangement  they  got  no  share  ;  so 
they  banished  Parasu  Ed,ma  from  the  land.  He  had  no  land 
wherein  to  dwell.  By  performance  of  austerities  he  won 
from  the  gods  the  boon  to  reclaim  some  land  from  Varuna, 
the  sea  god.  Malabar  was  then  non-existent.  He  was 
allowed  to  throw  his  axe  from  Cape  Gomorin,  and  have  all 
the  land  within  the  distance  of  his  throw.  So  he  threw  his 
axe  as  far  as  G6kamam  in  South  Canara  district,  and 
immediately  there  was  land  between  these  two  places,  within 
the  direct  line  and  the  Western  Ghftts,  now  (the  Native 
States)  Travancore  and  CochiU;  Malabar  and  part  of  South 
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Canara.  To  this  land  he  gave  the  name  Karma  Bh6mi^ 
or  the  country  in  which  salvation  or  the  reverse  depends 
altogether  on  man^s  individual  actions,  and  blessed  it  that 
there  he  plenty  of  rain  and  no  famine  in  it.  But  he 
was  alone.  To  relieve  his  loneliness  he  brought  some  Brah- 
mans  from  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  but  they  did  not 
remain  long,  for  they  were  frightened  by  the  snakes. 
Then  he  brought  some  Bmhmans  from  the  north  and^  lest 
■they  too  should  flee^  gave  them  peculiar  customs  and  located 
them  in  64  gramams.  He  told  them  also  to  follow  the 
Maromakkattdyam  law  of  succession,  bnt  only  a  few^  the 
Nambtitiris  of  Payyan6r,  obeyed  him  in  this.  But  the 
Br&hmans  ruled  the  land  with  severity^  so  that  the  people 
(who  had  somehow  come  into  existence)  resolved  to  have  a 
king  under  whom  they  could  live  in  peace.  And,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  choose  one  among  themselves,  for  his  rule 
conid  not  be  impartial,  the  Brahmans  chose  K^ya  Perum&l, 
who  was  the  first  king  of  Malabar,  and  after  him  Malabar 
was  called  K^ralam. 

The  incidence  of  the  number  64  in  folklore  is  curious. 

The  truths  underlying  this  legend  are  that  Malabar,  the 
littoral  strip  generally  between  the  Western  Gh&ts  and  the 
sea,  is  certainly  of  recent  formation  geologically.  It  is  not 
very  long,  geologically,  since  it  was  under  the  sea  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Nambiitiris  came  from  the  north.  The 
capital  of  the  Chera  Kingdom  was  very  probably  (indeed  it 
is  tolerably  certain,  though  the  fact  is  not  yet  admitted)  on 
the  west  coast  not  far  from  Granganore  in  the  Travancore 
State,  the  site  of  it  being  now  called  Tiruvanjikkulam. 
There  is  still  there  a  Siva  temple,  and  about  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  it  are  the  foundations  of  the  old 
palace.  So  I  have  been  informed,  but  have  not  seen  the 
foundations.  The  rainfall  of  Malabar  is,  as  is  well  known, 
very  high,  ranging  from  300  inches  in  the  high  hills  to  about 
120  on  the  const. 

The  Keralotpatti  relates  the  story  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Panuiyiir  Brd.hmans  from  the  Vedas.  There  were  in 
the  beginning  two  religious  factions  among  the  Nambfitiris  ; 
the  Yaishnavas  or  worshippers  of  Yishnu  in  his  incarnation 
as  a  boar,  and  the  Shaivas  ;  the  former  residing  in  Panniy&r 
(pig  village)  and  the  latter  in  Ghoviir  (Shaiva^a  village). 
The  Shaivas  gained  the  upper  hand,  and,  completely  domi- 
nating the  others,  excluded  them  altogether  from  the 
Yddas  'f  so  now  the  NambMiris  of  Fannijmr  are  said  to  be 
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prohibited  stady  of  the  Y^das.  It  is  said,  however,  this 
prohibition  is  not  observed,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pannivflr  Nambutiris  perform  all  the  V^dic  ceremonies. 

Something  may  be  said  of  the  legendary  story  surround- 
ing the  great  Sankar&chdrya^  the  apostle  of  the  Namb6tiri». 
U.e  was  bom  at  Kall&di  near  the  Eluvayi  river  when  the 
country  was  in  peril.  Her  king  had  been  converted  to 
Islam,  and  that  religion  was  gaining  ground.  Brahmanism 
must  be  revived,  so  Shoiva  was  re-incarnated  in  the  child  of  a 
widow.  A  precocious  boy,  Sankardchdrya,  was  knowledge- 
able in  the  Y^das  and  the  Sastras  at  an  age  when  others 
were  beginning  to  study  them ;  and,  like  another  who  con- 
founded the  Pharisees,  using  his  knowledge  to  criticize  the 
^  Nambiitiris,  was  by  them  excommunicated,  he  and  all  his 

family.  lie  became  a  Sany&si,  and  wandered  far.  The  sage 
Vydsa,  whom  he  met,  treated  him  unkindly.*  His  motlior 
died  and  he  returned  to  his  native  place  ;  but  even  here 
no  one  would  help  him  in  observance  of  the  rites  due  to 
the  dead,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  a  Ndyar. 
After  this  he  set  about  preaching  YedAntism,  concerning 
which,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  said  so  much,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dilate  in  these  pages.  Qreat  genius  though 
he  certainly  was,  he  yielded  at  last  to  popular  superstitions, 
and  repudiated  his  wonderful  doctrines  before  he  died. 
Tradition  places  the  scene  of  his  death  at  Badarikdsrama, 
the  residence  of  the  sage  Vy&sa,  beyond  the  snowy 
Himalayas.  If  it  be  true  that  he  recanted  and  gave  up  his 
lofty  Vedantism  for  what  are  called  popular  superstitions, 
the  instance  is  but  one  of  those  which  recur,  as  if  to  show  how 
absurdly  weak  are  all  man's  higher  theories  of  religion  in 
comparison  with  his  earlier  beliefs,  the  earlier  beliefs  of  his 
race  which  are  deep  down  in  his  soul  and  which  seem 
ineradicable.  As  the  earlier  associations  of  the  individual 
i  are  the  strongest,  persisting  throughout  life,  so  it  seems  to 

'  be  with  the  race ;  hence  the  importance  of  folklore. 

No  kind  of  success  has  attended  every  attempt  to  get 
,^  folk-tales  out  of  the  Nanibiitiri.     But  tales  there  must  be. 

In  fact  there  is  a  class  of  semi-Nambiitiris  called  Iltlyatu, 
,.  supposed  to  have  special  knowledge  of  them.     The  Ilftyatu 

are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  Nambiitiri  who  was 
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*  Vyaaa  was  one  of  the  seven  immortal  mortals.  The  others  were— 
Aswatthima,  Bali,  Hanuman,  Vibishana,  Krtpa,  Parasa  R&ma.  lntroduoe4 
no  doubt  to  improve  the  stor^. 
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excommunicated,  because  he  divulged  the  funeral  rites  as 
done  by  Nambfitiris,  to  a  Ndyar.  Yet  the  Nambutiris  com- 
municated particulars  of  these  rites  to  my  informant,  Mr. 
Venkatrao,  a  Sdraswat  Brahman  by  caste,  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  district  of  South  Canara — some  also  to  me.  Very 
likely  they  think  there  would  be  loss  of  dignity  in  the  telling 
of  folk-tales ;  but  whatever  the  reason  these  holy  men  will 
not  tell  any. 

Caste  government. — A  complete  account,  or  anything 
like  a  complete  account,  of  castiB  government  amongst  the 
Nambutiris  would  be  very  valuable.  But  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  to  get  the  materials  necessary  to  erect  the  structure 
from  this  very  exclusive  people,  and  we  must  be  content  for 
the  present  with  what  we  have.  The  Nambutiris  will  seek 
the  aid  of  the  law  in  disputes  coucerning  land,  rent  and 
so  on,  but  in  all  affairs  of  life  with  which  the  community 
has  concern,  settlement  is  effected  by  themselves  among 
themselves.  The  Namb6tiris  are  supposed — they  suppose 
themselves — to  have  been  planted  in  64  gramams  or  villages, 
rather  village  areas,  for  they  never  live  in  villages,  by  Parasu 
BsLma ;  and  there  were  originally  8  Smirttas,  whose  office  was 
hereditary,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  gramams — possibly 
one  to  every  8  gramams.  But  at  the  present  time  there  are 
only  6  SmSrttas,  and  should  one  of  these  families  (in  which 
the  office  is  hereditary)  die  out,  his  place  would  be  filled  by 
election.  In  addition  to  the  Smfirttas  there  are  4  Kdymas, 
or  Akakkoymas,  whose  office,  also  hereditary,  is  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  th'b  Sm&rttas ;  they  are  also  clerks  or 
interpreters. 

When  a  Namb6tiri  is  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  on 
offence  against  the  caste,  or  when  there  is  a  caste  dispute  in 
any  gramam,  the  proper  course  is  to  represent  the  matter  to 
the  king — in  Malabar  to  the  Zamorin — who  refers  it  to  the 
Smftrtta  having  jurisdiction  over  that  particular  gramam, 
ordering  him  to  try  the  offender  after  holding  a  proper 
inquiry.  Minor  offences  are  punishable  by  infliction  of 
penance,  fasting,  or  doing  special  puja  to  the  gods.  Graver 
offences  are  dealt  with  by  excommunication  from  the  caste  ; 
a  terrible  punishment.  Against  the  decision  of  the  Smdrtta 
there  is  no  appeal.  Adultery  between  a  Nambiitiri  woman 
and  a  man  of  inferior  caste  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
all  caste  offences.  A  correspondent  in  "  The  West  (Joast 
Spectator  ''  for  the  4th  August  1898  thus  describes  the  way 
10  which  the  Nambfitiris  deal  with  it ;— ''  Of  the  several 
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curious  customs  of  tLo  Nambiitiris,  the  most  remarkable  is 
their  investigation  of  cases  of  adultery.  If  a  woman  mis- 
behave herself,  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment,  although 
the  consequences  of  exposure  are  terrible,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlythe  informer  against  the  woman  is  her  father^  brother, 
or  son.  The  procedure  is  briefly  this.  The  community  being 
informed  of  the  suspected  adultery,  the  woman  is  confined 
in  an  out-house,  pending  enquiry.  The  whole  of  the  family 
is  also  cut  o£P  from  association  with  the  community.  The 
Bajain  whose  jurisdiction  the  case  has  arisen  (the  several 
llajas^  though  they  have  no  territorial  sovereignty,  still 
exercise  the  right  to  decide  all  caste  questions)  being  in- 
formed of  the  case,  issues  orders  to  the  Kdyma  or  the  local 
head  of  the  community,  to  the  Vaidikan  (preceptor)  and  to  the 
Smstrttan  (arbiter),  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  community  and 
hold  an  inquiry.  A  meeting  is  accordingly  held,  in  which 
the  Eaja  is  represented  by  a  deputy.  The  inquiry  is  begun 
by  the  Smilrttan  pretending  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
suspected  woman  is  confined  in  the  out-house,  and  in  propos- 
ing to  go  inside  it.  The  tldsi  or  Siidra  woman  servant  of  the 
house  prevents  him  from  entering,  whereupon  he  asks  her 
the  reason.  The  servant  answers  that  her  mistress  is  inside, 
and  the  Smarttan  expresses  surprise  that  she  should  be  in 
the  out-house,  and  asks  the  woman  again  why  she  is  there. 
The  examination  then  proceeds  and,  if  no  incriminatiug 
facts  are  elicited  from  the  servant,  the  accusers  are  called 
upon  to  substantiate  the  allegation ;  and,  if  they  fail — which 
rarely  happens — they  are  punished  severely.  If  the  ddsi 
admit  the  guilt,  the  woman  herself,  who  is  thenceforward 
called  a  sddhanarn  (thing),  is  called  before  the  meeting,  but 
the  privilege  of  gosha  is  still  allowed  her  by  being  permitted 
to  occupy  a  room  near  the  assembly.  A  very  minute  examin- 
ation, often  very  scandalous  and  indecent,  is  then  conducted 
by  the  Sm&rttan  under  the  instruction  of  the  Vaidikan, 
according  to  certain  set  forms,  and  the  answers  are  recorded. 
After  all  a  confession  of  guilt  is  wrung  out,  and  the  Vaidikan 
declares  that  the  woman  and  her  seducer,  to  whatever  caste 
he  may  belong,  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  The  proceed- 
ing then  assumes  a  sad  and  serious  aspect.  The  woman  is 
considered  dead  to  the  family,  and  her  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed in  her  presence.  She  is  then  taken  to  a  public  place, 
where  a  man  from  the  assembly  goes  and  snatches  from  her 
the  cadjan  umbrella  (always  carried  by  Nambiitiri  females 
in  order  to  screen  them  from  public  gaze),  as  she  is  no  longer 
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Worthy  to  carry  it.  Her  ddsi  is  ordered  to  leave  her.  The 
Smdrttan  then  claps  hands  in  token  of  her  being  turned  out 
of  caste. 

^^  In  order  to  mitigate  to  some  extent  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  turning  adrift  a  woman  hitherto  living 
in  seclusion,  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Raja  of 
Cherakkal.  A  Tiyan  near  Talliparamba  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  land  granted  by  a  former  Eaja  of  Cherakkal,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  under  his  protection  all  excommuni- 
cated females  if  they  choose  to  go  with  him.  He  has  special 
rank  and  privileges,  and  has  the  title  of  Mannanar.  When- 
ever an  inquiry  of  the  kind  takes  place,  Mannanar  gets  in- 
formation of  it,  and  his  messengers  are  ready  to  carry  away 
the  woman.  It  was  the  oustom  in  f  ormerdays  for  Mannanar's 
agents  to  lead  the  woman  to  near  his  house,  and  leave  her  at 
a  certain  place  from  which  two  roads  lead  to  the  house — one 
to  the  eastern  gate  and  the  other  to  the  northern.  If  the 
woman  happen  to  enter  the  house  by  the  eastern  gate,  sho 
becomes  Mannanar 's  wife,  and  if  she  chance  to  go  in  by  the 
northern  gate^  she  is  considered  to  be  his  sister  by  adoption.' 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  now-a-days. 

"  In  the  course  of  inquiry  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
woman,  through  spite  or  instigation,  names  many  innocent 
men  as  her  seducers,  and  all  of  them,  without  being  called 
upon  to  disprove  the  allegation,  are  proclaimed  to  be  ex- 
communicated. Two  courses  are  then  open  to  them  to 
exculpate  themselves,  viz.,  ordeal  by  boiling  oil  and  ordeal  by 
lucighing.  The  former  of  these  ordeals  is  undergone  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Baja,  by  the  accused  person  dipping  his 
bare  hand  in  ghee,  which  has  been  boiling  from  sunrise  to 
mid-day,  and  taking  out  of  it  an  image  of  bell-metal.  The 
hand  is  immediately  bandaged,  and  if,  on  an  examination  of 
it  the  third  day,  it  be  found  unharmed,  the  man  is  declared 
innocent.  In  the  other  ordeal,  the  man  is  made  to  sit  for  a 
certain  time  in  one  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  is  declared 
innocent  or  guilty,  according  as  the  scale  ascends  or  descends. 
But  as  these  practices  do  not  now  prevail,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  them  at  greater  length.^'  ITiis  account  is  mainly  correct, 
so  it  may  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  his  "  Manual  of  the  Malabar  District," 
says  the  trial  sometimes  lasts  for  several  years,  the  tribunal 
meeting  occasionally,  the  accused  people  entertaining  the 
piembers.    All  Sr&ddhas  are  stopped  while  it  lasts.     Until 
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the  woman  be  found  guilty  or  not  guilty  they  cannot^ "  owing 
to  the  probability  that  they  have  unwillingly  associated  with 
her  after  her  disgrace,  be  admitted  into  society  until  they 
performed  the  expiatory  ceremony  (Prdyaschittam)/^  He 
says  no  amount  of  evidence  is  accepted  as  proof  of  guilt, 
unless  she  confesses.  She  is  forced  to  confess.  A  Pattar 
Brahman  is  used  to  name  the  adulterer.  lie  does  it  for 
money.  No  Namb6tiri  or  Embrdntiri  would  do  it  for  any 
consiaeration.  Expenses  of  a  trial  are  rarely  less  than 
Rs.  IjOOO  and  have  been  known  to  amount  to  Bs.  12,000. 


Words  or  terms  used  by  the  caste  and  names  of  individuals. 


The  names  of  those  measured  were — 


G  6  tram. 

Angirasa 
Yasishta 
Kasyapa 
Kasyapa 

Angirasa 

Bhrigu    •  • 

Angirasa 

Yasishta    . . 

Angirasa 

Bhargava 
Yasishta 


Angirasa 


Kasyapa 
Yisvamitra 
Bhrigu    •  • 
Attri 
Yisvamitra 


•  • 


■  • 


•  • 


Taray&d. 

•  Kolaeheri 
.     Oherakoth  Malisheri  • , 
.     Perur 

•  Markannattil   Ferur. 

{Nerikot  Ittisseri 
Puntottil  Potaver 
Nammansheri  JVIaryur. 

•  Alakat  Kodakalur 

r  Edathatta  Chappanur. 

•  LMantialMazhur 

•  Yelur 
r  Kotalil  Kokum 

•  \  Manial  Kokuman 

•  Meppelli 

•  Muttedat  Mallesheri. 
TMurkatta    Gbemmara- 
I      sheri. 
>  MuUapaU 


t« 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


}  . 


\  juuuapaui 
•  •  j  Erivesial 
Mullapalli 

Karthikeri  Parapar  .. 
Kunnoth 

Kizhpat  Kunutala 
Alakat  EodakalAr 
Mangalash^ri 
Kunhappan  Karakad. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


t  • 


• . 


•  • 


•  • 


Kame. 

Nilakantan. 

Paramesvaran. 

Bam  an. 

Harijayandan. 

Chandraaekharan. 

Yasudevan.* 

Greni. 

Dam6daran. 

Sivadasan. 

Mahesvaran. 

Bhavasarman. 

Nandi. 

Ydpudevan. 

Harijayandan. 

Kuberan. 

Madhavan. 

MahSsvaran. 

Anantan. 

Kuberan. 

Bamen. 

Nambiatan. 

Bhavasarman. 

^hannan. 

Krishnan. 

8ankaran. 


Erishnan  Namb6tiri,  Sankaran  Namb6tiri  ;  not  Krish- 
nan, Sankaran.     Nayars  called  by  these  names  would  (in 


*  This  man  has  the  honorifio  Adithirippad  after  his  same. 
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most  cases)  bo  Krislinau  Ndyar,  Sankaran  Nayar;  wLile 
in  tho  case  of  Tiyans  it  would  be  plain  Krishnan^  Sankaran. 
In  the  caso  of  one  wLo  has  earned  the  hoDorific  Adittirippad 
(as  the  6th  on  the  list)  he  is  called  thus  :  VasudSvan  Aditti- 
rippad. When  addressing  each  other,  Nambfitiris  use  the 
names  of  their  respective  lUams  or  Manas^  not  their  names. 
They  are  also  spoken  of  by  the  people  generally  thus — 
the  Naras  Namb6tiri  (the  Nambutiri  oE  the  Naras  illam), 
or  the  Maran&t  Nambutiri  (the  Namb6tiri  of  the  Maraiid,t 
illam).  However  well  known  a  Nambutiri  maybe,  as,  say, 
a  landlord,  very  few  of  the  people  know  his  name.  They 
know  him  only  as  the  Naras  Nambtitiri  ;  and  so  on. 

When  talking  amongst  themselves,  Namb6tiris  use  the 
vernacular  in  the  ordinary  way,  but,  when  a  Nambfitiri  is 
talking  with  a  Nayar,  or  indeed  with  one  of  any  other  caste, 
the  manner  in  which  the  conversation  must  be  observed, 
strictly  according  to  custom,  is  such  that  the  Nambutiris' 
superiority  is  apparent  at  every  turn.  Thus,  a  Ndyar  ad- 
dressing a  Nambutiri  must  speak  of  himself  as  a  *'  foot 
servant.^^  If  he  mentions  his  rice  he  must  not  call  it  rice,  but 
his  "  gritty  rice.^'  Rupees  must  be  called  his  **  copper  coins,'' 
not  his  rupees.  He  must  abase  himself  as  he  proceeds.  He 
must  call  his  house  his  "  dung  pit,'^  and  so  on.  And  he  must 
speak  of  the  Nambutiri's  rice  as  his  "  raw  rice/'  his  coppers 
as  rupees,  and  his  house  or  his  Illam  or  Mana.  The  Nlyar 
must  not  call  his  cloth  a  cloth,  but  **  an  old  cloth,''  or  *'  a 
spider's  web."  But  the  Nambutiri's  cloth  is  to  be  called 
his  "  daily  white  cloth,"  or  his  ^^  superior  cloth."  Thus 
the  Nd.yar,  speaking  of  his  bathing,  says  he  drenches  himself 
with  water ;  the  Nambutiri  "  sports  in  the  water  "  when 
he  bathes.  Should  he  speak  of  eating  or  drinking,  the  Nftyar 
must  say  of  himself  that  he  '*  takes  food,"  or  "  treats  him- 
self to  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed."  But, 
should  he  speak  of  the  Namb6tiri  eating,  he  must  say  the 
Nambutiri  **  tastes  ambrosia."  So  the  Nftyar  calls  his  sleep- 
ing "  lying  flat,"  and  the  Nambutiris  "  closing  his  eyes  "  or 
'*  resting  like  a  Raja."  The  Nayar  must  speak  of  his  own 
death  as  *'  the  falling  of  a  forest,  but  of  the  Nambutiri's  as 
"  entering  fire."  His  illness  is  ''  his  limbs  have  become  stiff  " 
but  he  must  never  speak  of  illness  to  a  Namb6tiri  who  only 
becomes  "  unwell."  The  Nambutiri  is  not  shaved  by  the 
barber ;  his  "  hairs  are  cut  "  ;  he  is  not  angrij^  but  merely 
*'  diaaatisfied  "  ;  he  does  not  clean  his  teeth  as  the  Nfeyar  ; 
he  cleans  his  "  superior  pearls."  Nor  does  he  laugh ;  he 
^*  displays  his  superior  pearls," 
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The  names  of  women  are  generally  after  goddesses  : 
P^rvati,  Lakshmi,  Devaki,  N&rfiyani,  Subhadra. 

Qavies. — NamMtiri  boys  play  a  game  called  pantukali 
with  a  football  made  of  coir.  On  each  side  there  is  a  hole, 
and  the  game  consists  in  trying  to  put  the  ball  in  the  hole 
of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  (?) 
Nambiitiris  play  cards^  using  cheap  English-made  cards 
from  the  bazaar ;  also  chaturangam^  or  chess. 

Religion, — ^The  Nambiitiris  are  Vedic  Br&hmans  :  their 
flcriptnres  are  the  Y^das.  In  Malabar  one  sees  none  of  the 
strict  difterentiation  between  worshippers  of  Vishnn  and  Siva, 
or  indeed  between  any  of  the  forms  of  the  deity,  whether 
venerated  as  gods  or  goddesses,  which  are  to  be  seen  else- 
where in  Southern  India  beyond  Malabar  and  Travancore, 
generally  called  "  the  west  coast."  The  people  generally 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  much  regard  to  such  differentiation. 
The  Nambtitiris  do,  but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent 
as  one  sees  for  example  amongst  tho  Sri  Vaishnava  Br&h- 
mans  of  holy  Conjeeveram  who  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
each  hating  the  other  with  the  most  acrid  bitterness.  True, 
disputes  such  as  exist  between  these  sects  are  more  con- 
cerned perhaps  with  ritual  than  with  conceptions  of  tho 
deity  or  forms  thereof.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  although 
the  structure  of  the  Shaiva  temple,  always  circular  (the 
temple  proper,  that  is),  or  of  the  Vishnu  temple,  or  of 
any  offshoot  of  these  deities,  is  strictly  maintained,  when 
one  speaks  to,  say,  the  ordinal  y  Nayar,  one  finds  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  distinctions,  more  or  less  subtle,  gov- 
erning tho  conceptions  of  the  various  forms  of  the  deity, 
with  which  one  is  familiar  in  Southern  India  generally.  It  is, 
however,  safe  to  say  that  the  Nambitiris  are  Shaivas — wor- 
shippers of  Shaiva ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Vishnu.  The 
ordinary  Southern  India  Vaishnava  Brflhman,  a  worshipper 
of  Vishnu  in  whatever  form,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Shaiva  temple  over  the  way,  and  takes  no  part  or  interest 
in  the  Shaiva  festivals.  Shaiva  is  to  the  Namb6tiris  the 
supreme  deity,  but  he  has  temples  also  to  Vishnu,  Krishna, 
Narasimha,  Sri  Edghava,  Ganapati,  Subrahmanya,  Bhaga- 
vati,  &c.  I  am  told  there  are  temples  to  SAstavu  and 
Sankarnardyanan,  amalgamated  forms  of  Shaiva  and  Vishnu, 
but  do  not  remember  having  seen  any.  The  lingam  is  the 
ordinary  object  of  worship. 

*  Like   all   Brdhmans,  the  Namb^tiris  believe   that  the 
eight  directions — eight  points  of  the  compass  N.,  N.E,,  E,, 
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S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W.,  N.W.—are  presided  over  by  eight 
deities,  Ashtadikpdlakas,  riding  on  various  animals.  Indra 
reigns  in  heaven  and  Yftma  in  hell,  and  Siirja  is  the  sun 
god.  All  these  and  their  wives  are  worshipped.  Pjlrvati 
shares  adoration  with  Siva,  Laksmi  with  Yishnu,  and  so  on. 
They  believe  too  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  which 
influence  man,  but  they  do  not  worship  them,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know  do  they  propitiate  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Nambfitiri  has  of  late  been  influenced 
by  Vddantism  ;  that  wonderful  religious  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  spirit  or  Atman,  the  only  reality,  outside 
which  the  world  and  all  besides  is  mere  illusion,  and  whoso 
doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  three  words  '^Ekam  ^va  advi- 
tij'am.'^     There  is  but  one  being  without  a  second. 

The  Namb6tiris  call  themselves  "  Arya  Brahmapar/^ 
Arya  Br&hmans.  Mr.  Logan  thinks  their  claim  to  Aryan 
origin  i^  nob  borne  out  by  their  appearance.  I  think  their 
measures  prove  it.  Their  legendary  transmigration  to 
Malabar  from  Northern  India  is  doubtless  true.  The  Brah- 
manism  of  Southern  India  is  much  tinged  with  the  religion 
of  the  earlior  races,  of  which  we  see  examples  in  some  of  the 
village  and  such  like  festivals,  devil  dancing — as  it  is 
called — and  the  like  all  over  Southern  India.  From  all 
this  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Namb6tiri  is  relatively  free. 
His  is  by  far  the  purest  form  of  Vedic  Brahmnism  to  bo 
met  with  in  Southern  India. 

A  complete  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Namb6tiris 
cannot  be  given  in  these  pages.  Hinduism,  as  it  is  in 
Southern  India,  is  a  subject  which  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  not,  as  is  supposed,  a  degraded  form  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  religion,  but  rather  an  elevated  form  of  the  earlier 
Dravidian  religion ;  a  very  difFerent  thing.  The  religion  of 
bloody  human  sacrifices  and  its  concomitants,  exalted  more  or 
less  here  and  there  by  the  Brahmanical,  is  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  The  latter  is  to  be  seen  in  a  condition  of  more  or 
less  purity,  rather  less  than  more  ;  but  it,  the  religion  of  the 
Fierf««,  is  not  that  of  the  people.  Now  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Brahmanism  of  Southern  India  as  it  actually  is,  the 
Nambfitiri's  religion  is  of  the  Vedas  from  the  north,  tinged 
of  course  by  the  medium  in  which  it  exists. 

Sacrifice  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  it.  Hymns,  prayer, 
praise,  eto.,  are  subsidiary  to  sacrifice.  The  Namb&tiri's  life 
is  a  round  of  sacrifices,  the  last  of  which  is  the  burning  of 
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his  body  on  the  f  aneral  pyre.  It  is  sapposed  that  sacrifice 
was  originally,  as  it  seems  to  be  now^  a  thank  offering  for 
blessings  received.  A  very  doubtlnl  supposition^  I  think. 
The  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  food  to  the  gods,  and  is  made 
use  of  to  propitiate  and  obtain  favours.  Thus,  when  the 
Nambfitiri  has  no  male  issuoi  he  performs  the  Putra 
k&meshti,  or  the  Karma- vipakaprftyaschittam  yftgams  or 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  and,  should  he  be  unwell^ 
he  performs  the  Mrittyunjaya  Santi  Ydgam  (sacrifice),  to  be 
restored  to  good  health.  And  he  performs  the  Aja  Yftgam  or 
the  **  goat  sacrifice  ^^  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.  Though 
animal  food  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  rule  is  strictly 
followed,  the  flesh  of  the  goat,  which  remains  after  the 
offering  has  been  made  in  this  sacrifice,  is  eaten  by  the 
Namb6tiris  present  as  part  of  the  solemn  ceremonial.  This 
is  the  only  occasion  on  which  animal  food  is  eaten. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  western  mind  to  comprehend  the 
mystic  meaning  of  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  essence  of 
organic  substances  seems  to  be  offered  through  sacred  fire 
to  the  deity  ;  and  in  which  the  Fire  god,  the  father  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  officiating  priest  are  invoked  as  it  were 
to  witness  the  due  observance  of  the  rites  attending  it. 
Namask&ram^  prostration,  is  much  done  during  prayers. 
By  some  it  is  done  some  hundreds  of  times  daily,  by  others 
not  so  much.  It  amounts  to  physical  exercise,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  arms  and  the  back.  It  seems  fairly 
evident  (the  point  will  be  considered  later),  that  in  those 
whose  hereditary  occupation  involves  strain  (pulling  strain) 
on  the  arms,  it  tends  to  lengthen  them.  The  Namaskftram 
gives  pressure  (the  weight  of  the  body)  on  the  forearm.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  frequent  Namask&rams 
of  the  Nambiitiris  have  shortened  his  forearm.  His  fore- 
arm, deducting  the  length  of  the  hand,  is  shorter  by  about 
1^  centimetres  than  that  of  the  Southern  India  Brahman 
outside  Malabar,  whose  Namask&rams  are  limited. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  here  the  names  *  of  the  sixteen 
religions  ceremonies  (Monier  Williams  names  twelve^  1 
think)  called  Sh6dasa-karmamB.  We  have  met  with  most 
of  them  already — 

(1)  Garbhidhana  (impregnation  rite). 

(2)  Pumsavana  (for  male  issue). 

(3)  Qarbharakshana  (for  securing  the  unborn  infant  from 

danger). 


•  From  Mr*  Y&dhj. 
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(4)  Simanta  (hair  parting). 

(6)  Jatakarma  (birth  ceremony). 

(6)  f^amakarca  (ceremony  vhen  name  is  given). 

(7)  Nishkramana  (carrying  out  the  child). 
(8J  Annaprdsana  (giving  food  to  the  child). 
(9)  Chauia  (cutting  the  hair,  first  time). 

(lu)  Keshdnta  (cutting  the  beard). 

(11)  Kama-v^dha  (boring  the  ears). 

(12)  Upanayanam  (initiation). 

(id)  Samavartanam  (on return  from  the  house  of  the  guru 
or  teacher  on  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of 
the  Vedas). 

(14)  Building  a  house. 

(16)  Viv&ha  (marriage). 

(16)  Aparakriya  (funeral). 

The  first  eleven  have  been  described  already.  Most  are 
concerned  with  birth  (11  out  of  16  !).  The  Upanayanam 
has  been  mentioned  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but,  as  it  is 
with  the  exception  of  ^lo.  (15),  marriage,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Samskaras  mentioned  above,  and  therefore 
a  very  important  feature  in  religious  ceremonial,  something 
more  must  be  said  of  it  here.  Upanayanam  means  or 
implies  "  leading  a  boy  to  his  guru  "  (religious  preceptor). 
Until  he  is  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  in  this  cere- 
mony, the  boy  is  not  one  of  the  "  twice-born.  '*  He  cannot 
attempt  to  study  the  VSdas,  he  cannot  take  part  in  any 
religious  rite,  he  cannot  say  the  Gdyatri,  he  is  not  a  Brahman. 

The  thread  is  made  of  fine  country-grown  cotton  (not 
foreign),  spun  by  hand.  Three  very  fine  threads  are  spun 
into  one  16  feet  long,  by  a  Brahman.  He  then  squats  on  the 
ground  and  winds  it  thrice  round  his  knees,  and  fastens  the 
ends  in  a  knot  called  the  Brahma-granthi.  This  is  the 
sacred  triple  thread,  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  loose 
under  the  right  arm.  It  must  be  white  to  signify  purity  ; 
it  must  be  endless,  to  signify  eternal  being,  without  be- 
ginning or  end  ;  and  it  is  worn  always  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Deity,  to  remind  the  wearer  perpetually  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  thread  is  blessed  by  having  the  G&yatri  said  over  it, 
and  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water  ofiT  the  sacred  kusa  grass. 
The  G&yatri,  the  most  solemn  of  all  utterances  to  the  Brah- 
man, is  really  an  invocation,  hymn  of  praise  or  prayer  to 
the  sun,  and  is  rendered  thus  by  PiofessorMonier  Williams 
''  Let  us  meditate  on  that  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine 
Yivifier.    Hay  he  illumine  our  understimding/'    The  boy  is 
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daring  this  ceremony  taught  to  pronounce  the  sacred  syl- 
lable '^  Om,''  and  some  V^dic  texts.  And  he  is  taught  some 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  Manu  and  other  8anskrit  writers, 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  injuring  others,  and  to  keep  to 
truth,  honesty,  chastity,  and  self-control. 

The  boy  is  thus  launched  as  a  Brahmachari — unmarried 
religious  student.  The  period  for  this  condition  has  been 
quoted  to  me  as  three  years,  but  in  the  only  case  actually 
noted  by  me  it  was  said  to  be  eight  years — from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth  year.  During  that  period  the  boy  sees  none 
but  his  religious  teacher.  The  Sam&varttanam  ceremony  is 
significant  of  his  return  to  his  own  family ;  and  after  it  he 
may  be  married. 

The  Brahmach&ri  does  not,  I  think,  even  as  a  rule,  live 
in  the  house  with  his  religious  preceptor,  but  lives  at  home 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  food  and  so  on,  spending 
most  of  the  day  with  his  guru  in  the  guru's  house,  and 
holding  aloof  from  what  we  consider  the  proper  companion- 
ship  of  boyhood. 

Something  will  now  be  said  of  general  beliefs.  All 
objects  (everything  animate  or  inanimate,  organic  or  in- 
organic) are  believed  to  be  permeated  by  the  Divine  spirit. 
Animals,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  are  animate,  and  therefore 
venerated.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  revered 
on  account  of  some  inherent  quality  in  each,  as  utility  or 
strength,  or  through  their  connection  with  some  deity.  A 
god  can  assume  any  form  at  any  time  :  that  of  a  man,  a  bird, 
a  beast,  a  tree  or  anything.  The  various  forms  in  which  a 
god  has  appeared  are  ever  sacred.  Some  animals  have  been 
used  as  vehiclea  by  the  gods,  and  are  therefore  revered. 

Cows,  horses,  and  snakes  are  worshipped.  The  cow  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all  apimals.  The  Purftnas  tell  of  Kdmadhenu, 
the  "cow  of  plenty,"  one  of  the  fourteen  useful  things  which 
turned  up  out  of  the  ocean  of  milk  when  it  was  churned,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  gods  all  they   desired. 

'  So  Kdmadhenu  is  one  who  gives  anything  desired.     Every 

hair  of  the  cow  is  sacred,  its  urine  is  the  most  holy  water,  its 

j  dung  the  most  purificatory  substance. 

The  horse  is  the  favourite  animal  of  Kubera,  the  trea- 
sure-god. The  Uchchaisravas,  the  "  high-eared  "  prototype 
of  all  horses,  also  came  out  of  the  churned  ocean.  Sacrifice 
of  the  horse,  Asvam^dha^  is  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices* 
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Performance  of  a  hundred  of  them  would  give  the  sacri- 

ficer  power  to  displace  Indra  in  order  to  make  room  for  him.  -  1 

Snakes  are  the  fruitful  progeny  of  the  sage  Ksisyapa 
and  Kadru.  The  Maha  Sesha,  their  Prince,  is  the  couch  and 
canopy  of  Vishnu,  and  supports  the  world  od  his  thousand 
heads.  But  attention  to  the  snakes  is  probably  more  in 
the  light  of  the  harm  which  they  may  do,  and  propitiatory 
in  character.  The  Nd*ga  Panchami  festival  is  mentioned 
on  page  58.  It  is  done  '^  when  the  star  Asl^sha  is  in  the 
ascendant/' 

Among  plants,  the  Tulasi  {Oeymum  sanctum)  is  of  all  the 
most  sacred.  The  connection  between  it  and  tbe  basil  of 
the  Greek  legends  is  not  very  clearly  established ;  but,  as 
origins  of  beliefs  or  legendary  stories  cannot  detain  us  at 
present,  we  must  pass  on,  noting  merely  that  the  Basil  is  a 
kind  of  Tulasi.  The  Tulasi  is  supposed  to  be  pervaded  by 
the  essence  of  both  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi.  According  to 
some  legends  it  is  a  metamorphosis  of  Sita  and  Bukmini. 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  well  known.  The  daily  prayer 
offered  to  the  Tulasi  is  thus  rendered  by  Professor  Monier 
Williams  :  ^^  I  adore  that  Tulasi  in  whose  roots  are  all  the 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage,  in  whose  centre  are  all  the 
deities,  and  in  whose  upper  branches  are  all  the  Vedas." 

The  Udumbara  (the  Indian  fig  tree)  is  also  sacred. 
Under  this  tree  Dattdtreya,  the  incarnation  of  the  Trinity, 
performed  his  ascetic  austerities.  The  Namb^tiri  says  that, 
according  to  the  Sastras,  there  must  be  one  of  these  trees 
in  his  compound  or  garden  around  his  house,  and  if  it  is  not 
there  he  imagines  it  is. 

The  Bilva  {^gle  Uaitnelos)  is  specially  sacred  to  Shaiva 
all  over  Southern  India.  To  the  Namb^tiri  it  is  very 
sacred.  Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  represent  the  three 
attributes  of  iShaiva — Satva,  Baja,  Tama,  also  the  three  eyes 
of  Bhaiva,  and  the  trisAlam,  his  trident  weapon,  and  they 
are  used  by  him  in  propitiatory  ceremonies  to  that  god. 
An  offering  of  a  single  leaf  of  this  tree  is  supposed  to 
annihilate  the  sins  done  in  three  births  or  existences. 

Eusa  grass  {Sragrostis  cynocuroides)  resembles  the  com- 
mon lemon  grass  in  appearance,  and  is  very  sacred,  being 
used  in  all  ceremonies.  At  that  mythical  event  the  churn- 
ing of  the  ocean,  the  snakes  were  greedy  enough  to  lick 
the  nectar  off  the  kusa  grass,  and  got  their  tongues  split 
for  their  pains. 
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Asvathiha  {Fieus  reUgioaa)^  the  saored  tree  of  tbeBudhists, 
is  very  saci^ed  also'  to'  the  NambMiri.  It  is  srappoised  to  be 
pervaded  hj  the  spirit  of  Bfabma  tbe  Creator. 

From  the  San  (Si^rya,  the  sun  god)  emanates  light  and 
heat,  and  to  its  powers  are  due  all  vegetation,  so  the  Nam- 
butiri  worships  it  daily.  He  also  offers  p&ja  to  it  as  one  of 
the  nine  Navagrahas— pknets.  The  Moon,  a  male  aeity, 
is  also  given  pi^ja  tot  this  reason. 

The  nine  Navagrahas  are  :  .Son,  Moon,  Meroirry,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Hahu  and  Ketu. 

They  influence  the  destinies  of  men  and  therefore  tamo 
in  for  some  worship.  Tte  three  last  are  sinister  in  their 
effects,  atod  mxtst  be  ptopitiafed. 

CONCLCSION. 

l^he  moral  element  certainly  enters  largely  into  the  life 
of  the  Nambutiri.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  there  se^ms  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that  a  religion  may  be  classed  high  or 
low  according  a^  it  does  or  does  not  influence  the  morals 
of  a  people,  we  must  class  the  religion  of  the  Nambutiri 
high,  for  bis  whole  life,  his  moral  lile  we  will  say,  is 
dominated  by  it.  A  peace-loving  people^  and  devoted  to 
their  religion,  the  Namb6tiris  are  beyond  doubt.  Long  may 
they  remain  as  they  are,  untouched  by  what  we  hear  called 
"  progress,"  but  which  is  really  change— ior  better  or  worse, 
who  kiiows  ?  Long  may  they  be  what  tlhey  are,  the  d^y 
undisturbed  vestiges  of  V^dic  Brahtnanism. 

FEED.  FAWCETT. 
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MALA  VEDAES  OF  TRAVANCOEE. 


[The  ethnograpliic  importance  gi  the  practice  of  tooth* 
chipping  hj  the  K&dars  of  the  Anamalai  hills  has  heen 
already  dealt  with  hj  me  (Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pages 
143-45).  To  my  friend  Mrs.  J.  W.  Evans  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  note  relating  to  another  tribe,  which 
practises  the  same  custom. — E.T.] 

As  I  passed  through  Palode,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  surrounded  by  vast  tracts  of  jungle,  eighteen  Mala 
Vidars  were  enticed  to  the  camp-shed  to  be  interviewed. 

Their  physical  characteristics  were  :  short  stature ; 
platyrhine  ;  hair  not  remarkably  curly — indeed  only  one,  a 
woman,  had  a  crop  of  what  is  popularly  (and  wrongly) 
stigmai^ed  as  "  woolly  "  hair.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  skin  was  a  dark  copper,  only  two  individuals  having  the 
blackish  skin  common  among  jungle  tribes.  Scarcely  any 
beard  or  moustache  was  to  be  seen.  All  were  meagre  and 
stunted  in  appearance.  Many  had  scrofulous  sores.  There 
was  a  total  absence  of  tattooing.  They  spoke  Malayalam, 
and  wore  the  Malay&li  kudumma  (top-knot). 

They  are  no  longer  hill  people,  as  their  name  implies. 
They  live,  like  the  Pulayars,  in  wretched  huts  amid  the  rice- 
flats  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  are  employed  by  '  Stidra  ' 
farmers  to  guard  the  crops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

The  upper  incisor  teeth  of  both  men  and  women  had 
been  filed  to  a  sharp  point,  like  crocodile's  fangs.  One 
ugly  old  man,  Tiruvdliran  by  name  {=  the  name  of  a 
star),  had  the  four  teeth  very  slightly  filed.  On  being 
pressed  for  the  reason  why  he  did  not  conform  to  Mala 
V^dar  fashion,  he  grinned,  and  said :  "  What  beauty  I 
was  born  with  is  enough  for  me.*'  Probably  the  operation 
had  proved  more  painful  than  he  could  bear ;  or,  may  be, 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  five  betel  leaves  and  areca 
nuts,  which  are  the  customary  fee  of  the  filer.  Any  man 
may  perform  the  operation.  A  curved  bill-hook,  with 
serrated  edge,  is  the  instrument  used. 

Both  sexes  wore  a  cotton  loin-cloth,  mellowed  by  use 
and  weather  to  a  subtle  greenish  hue.    Bed  and  blue  bead 
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necklaces,  interatrong   with   sections   of   the   chank   shell 
{Tvrbifielia  rapa)  adorned  the  necks  and  chests. 

One  woman,  who  appeared  to  bo  about  85  years  old,  was 
of  special  interest.  Nalla  ( =  good)  was  her  name.  Her  neck 
and  breasts  were  literally  concealed  by  a  medley  of  beads, 
shells,  brass  bells,  and  two  common  iron  keys — these  last,  she 
said,  for  ornament.  Aroond  her  hips,  over  her  cloth,  hang 
several  rows  of  small  bones — pig  and  s&mbar  {Gervus  uni- 
color).  The  Mala  Yedars  find  these  bones  in  the  jangle, 
and  Nalla,  being  a  woman  of  comparative  wealth  (she  had 
two  grown-up  sons  to  support  her)  had  been  able  to  barter 
for  the  highly-prized  bones  brass  finger  and  ear-rings,  and 
iron  bangles  on  the  wrists.  Blue  and  red  beads  festooned 
among  her  locks  of  hair.     Four  upper  incisor  teeth  filed. 

Pava  (=  a  doll)  was  remarkable  for  the  excessive 
curliness  of  her  hair,  and  the  darkness  of  her  skin.  Four 
upper  incisor  teeth  filed.  Too  timid  to  undergo  much 
scrutiny. 

Tiruvatiran,  Kudimma.  Best  of  hair  of  headishaved. 
Hair  straight.  Brass  rings  on  middle  fingers  If  both 
hands.     Skin  rich  deep  copper.  T 

Ch&ttan.  A  man  of  aboat  30,  of  marked  type.  Eyes 
obliquely  set ;  cheek-bones  high.  Platyrhine.  Black  skin. 
Carried  a  baby  of  10  or  12  months  on  his  hip,  and  all  his 
gaudy  beads  had  been  transferred  to  the  child's  neck. 
Only  two  teeth  filed.  The  pain  had  deterred  him  from 
having  the  process  continued.  A  few  stray  hairs  on  the 
chin,  that  might  easily  be  numbered.  A  boy  of  5  or  6, 
called  Ponnan  (=  gold)  clang  to  his  leg.  Not  having 
attained  maturity,  the  boy's  teeth  were  not  filed. 

Chukay,  a  girl  of  9  or  10.  Very  bad,  swollen,  suppu- 
rating leg.     Teeth  not  filed. 

Ponnan.  An  aged  priest,  whose  front  teeth  had 
dropped  out,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  chew.  A  wizened, 
half-insane  looking  creature.  Prominent  forehead  (not 
brow).  Sharp  features.  Used  to  perform  devil-dancing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pulayars,  but  is  now  too  stiff  to 
dance,  and  has  to  labour  like  the  younger  men. 

On  being  asked  whether  they  had  any  tradition  about 
the  custom  of  tooth-filing,  they  replied  :  "  It  is  to  distin* 
guish  our  caste.  Our  god  Chattan  would  be  angry,  if  we 
neglected  this  custom." 

They  apparently  possess  no  temples  or  shrines,  but  the 
Hindus  permit  them  to  offer  money  at  the  Hiudu  shrines 
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from  a  distance,  at  times  of  sudden  sickness,  or  during 
other  seasons  of  panic.  Their  god  Cb4ttia^,  or  Sittan^  has 
so  fixed  abo4e,  but  where  the  msi'h  V^dars  are,  there  is  he 
in  the  midst  of  Ibem.  They  bory  their  dead  in  a  recombant 
postaroi  noaf  the  deceased's  hut. 

Their  laws  of  inheritance  are  a  miKtore  of  Maramakka- 
tt^yam  ai^d  Makkatt&yam,  for  they  divide  their  property 
between  son  and  nephew.  They  practise  the  primitiye 
me&od  of  kindling  fire  by  the  friction  of  wood  (also 
practised  by  the  Kanakarsj,  and,  like  the  Kanakars^  they 
eat  the  black  monkey.  Their  weapons  are  mamoties  (bill- 
hooks) and  bows  and  arrows.  They  weave  grass  baskets, 
which  are  slang  to  their  girdles,  and  contain  betel. 

Another  contingent  of  Mala  Y^dars  from  Palode,  whom 
I  saw  in  Trivandrum,  told  me  that  at  home  the  men  wore 
only  dresses  of  leaves.  But  this  party  did  not  corroborate 
the  statement. 

I  presented  the  simple  people  with  a  rupee.  The  coin 
W^  padped  from  hand  to  hand  with  much  comment^  apd  a 
look  of  ^tter  perplexity.  "  There  are  28  chukkrams  in  this 
rupee,''  9aid  the  spokesman,  ^^  and  how  to  divide  28 
chukkn^ms  among  18  people  we  cannot  understand.'^ 

FLOEENCE  EVANS. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  commeucement  of  the 
Balletin  series,  in  1894,  I  am  relieved  of  the  cares  of 
authorship,  and  assume  the  secondary  character  of  editor, 
wherein,  with  the  generous  help  of  collaborateurs,  I  hope 
to  re- appear. 

Hrratum. — I  have  to  acknowledge  an  error,  which  es- 
caped my  notice  in  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  Balletin,  Vol. 
II,  No.  3,  wherein  (page  192)  quoting  from  Keane's '  Ethno- 
logy/ I  overlooked  the  omission  of  the  words  in  italics  in 
the  followiog  extract :  ^'  It  would  seem  that  the  position  of 
the  Dravidas  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  European 
Magyars,  Both  have  been  ^assimilated  to  the  Caucasic  type, 
and  both  have  accepted  Aryan  culture,  while  preserving 
intact  their  non- Aryan  speech."  As  the  quotation  stands,  in 
its  published  form,  I  make  Mr.  Keane  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  Dravidians  are  analogous  to  the  Caucasic 
type,  instead  of  that,  like  the  Mougolic  Magyars,  they  have 
been  assimilated  by  miscegenation  to  the  Caucasic  type. 

Kddir  Comb. — Dr.  K.  Th.  Preuss  has  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  (Globus,  1899),  entitled  '  Die  Zauberbil- 
derschriften  der  Negrito  in  Malaka,'  wherein  he  describes 
in  detail  the  designs  on  the  bamboo  combs,  etc.,  of  the 
Negritos  of  Malacca,  and  compares  them  with  the  strik- 
ingly similar  designs  on  the  bamboo  combs  worn  by  the 
tooth-chipping  K&dir  women  of  Southern  India  (Bulletin, 
Madras  Museum,  Vol.  II,  No.  3).  Dr.  Preuss  works  out  in 
detail  the  theory  that  the  design  is  not,  as  I  have  called  it, 
an  ornamental  geometric  pattern,  but  consists  of  a  system 
of  hieroglyphics.  [Vide  also  Ploss.Pas  Weib,  Vol.  I, 
page  635.] 

Ya^iddi  SkuUL — For  the  skull,  of  which  the  measurements 
are  here  given,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Ranga  Bao,  whose 
essay  on  the  Yan&dis  of  the  Nellore  district,  broad-nosed, 
dark-skinned,  and  short  of  stature,  I  hope  to  publish  after 
it  has  dono  its  duty  as  an  essay  for  the  M.A.  Degree  ol 
the  Mftdras  University. 
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Maximum  length  from  glabella 

•  • 

CM. 

184 

Maximum  transverse  breadth. 

•  • 

12-4 

Cephalic  index 

•  • 

•  • 

67- 

Minimum  frontal  breadth 

•  • 

•  • 

91 

Horizontal  circumference 

•  • 

•  • 

49-5 

Ant-posterior  curve  (nasi on  to  basion). 

Callipers 

Frontal 

10-9 

Parietal 

11-8 

Occipital 

9-6 

Basio -nasal 

10-2 

fiasio-alveolar 

10- 

Nasio-alveolar 

6-8 

Nasal  height   . . 

6-3 

Nasal  breadth 

2-7 

Nasal  index     •  • 

51* 

Skull  long  oval,  viewed  from  above.  Nasal  bones 
concave.    Superciliary  ridges  well  developed. 

The  measurements  of  three  Yan&di  skulls,  as  recorded 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum^ 
are  as  follows  : — 


1 

Three  Skulls. 

1                           "     ' 

Hoiizontal  circumference      

46-8 

46- 

47' 

Length  ...        ...        ...         •..        ... 

16*9 

17- 

17- 

Breadth 

11-9 

12-5 

12-3 

Cephalic  index            

70-4 

73-5 

72-4 

Nasal  height 

4-9 

3-7 

4*4 

Kagal  breadth 

2*3 

31 

25 

Nasal  index      

47- 

57- 

57- 

The  measurements  are  in  centimetres. 


Tamil  SkulL — In  Plate  VI  is  represented  the  skull  of 
a  Tamil  man  (caste  unknown),  who  died  some  time  ago 
in  the  Madras  hospital,  which  recalls  to  mind  Huxley's 
inclusion  of  the  Dravidians  in  the  Australioid  group  of  the 
Leiotrichi  (with  smooth  hair)  ^^  with  dark  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes,  wavy  black  hair,  and  eminently  long,  prognathous 
skulls,  with  well-developed  brow  ridges,  who  are  found  in 
Australia  and  in  the  Dekhan  "  (i.e..  Southern  India) —  Vide 
Bulletin^  Madras  Museum,  Vol.  II,  No.  8,  page  186. 


TAMIL    SKULL. 


L 
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The  measarements  of  this  interesting  skoll^  dolioboce* 
phaliCj  with  true  prognathism,  and  pronounced  superciliary 
ridges,  are  as  follows  : — 


Maximum  length  from  glabella 
Maximum  breadth     . . 
Cephalic  index  • . 

Minimum  frontal  breadth 
Horizontal  circumference 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


CM. 

18*2 
13-5 
74-2 
9-4 
50-6 


Ant-posterior  curve  (nasion  to  basion).    Callipers — 

Frontal  11-6 

Parietal  11*8 

Occipital  • .         •  •         •  •         • .  8*8 

Basio-nasal 10* 

Basio-alveolar  . .  •  •         •  •  9*8 

Nasio-alveolar  . .         . .         . .  7*3 

Nasal  height   ..         ••         ..         ..  5*1 

Nasal  breadth  2*5 

Nasal  index     •  •         •  •         •  •         . .  49- 

TinneveUt/  riots. — My  anthropological  programme  for 
the  year  has  been  dislocated  by  the  recent  riots  between 
the  Shanavs  and  Maravans  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  A  form  of  outrage,  perpetrated  in 
the  course  of  these  riot**,  and  dependent  on  ^  fashion  in 
deformity,'  consisted  in  tearing  the  widely  dilated  lobes  of 
the  ears  of  the  Shanar  women,  who,  like  the  Eallans  and 
Maravans,  stretch  the  lobes  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  wear 
therein  massive  ornaments.  "  The  Shanar  women,^'  a 
correspondent  writes  to  the  local  press,  ^'  have  distended 
lobes,  with  curious  gold  or  silver  rings  hanging  thereto. 
In  making  a  tug  at  these  ornaments,  the  Maravars  invari- 
ably tore  the  ears  of  the  Shanar  women ;  and  to-day,  in 
the  Tenkasi  villages,  there  are  actually  hundreds  of  women 
who  have  had  their  ears  torn  in  this  way/'  Hundreds  of 
Shanars  were,  with  a  view  to  their  safety,  converted  to  Isl&m. 
And  I  read  that  "  the  Shanars,  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  bodily  gono  into  the  Miahomedan  fold,  their  places  of 
worship,  the  Amman  Coil  and  things  of  that  sort,  having 
been  converted  into  Mahomedan  places  of  worship.  The 
men  have  shaved  their  heads,  and  are  growing  beards,  and 
the  women  have  made  sundry  changes  in  dress,  ebc.  And 
another  ceremony  (circumcision)  has  been  performed  in  the 
case  of  the  boys.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wholesale 
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conversion  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  hankeinng  for 
Isldmism  as  a  faith,  bat  the  outcome  of  a  sodden  panic/' 
The  remarkable  fact  that  the  Kalians  of  the  Madai^  district 
practise  circumcision  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Nelson  (Madura 
Manual)  as  a  survival  of  the  forcible  conversion  to  Muham- 
madanism  of  a  section  of  the  Kurumbas  who  fled  north- 
wards on  the  downfall  of  their  kingdom.  And,  writing 
concerning  the  Cherumars  (^  agrestic  slaves  ')  of  Malabar, 
Mr.  Logan  (Malabar  Manual)  states  that  '^  conversion  to 
Muhammadanism  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  freeing  the 
slave  caste  from  their  former  Imrthens.  By  conversion  a 
Cheruman  obtains  a  distinct  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and,  if 
he  is  in  consequence  bullied  or  beaten,  the  influence  of  the 
whole  Muhammadan  commanity  comes  to  his  aid.  With 
fanaticism  still  rampant,  the  most  powerful  of  landlords 
dares  not  to  disreg^ard  the  possible  consequences  of  making 
a  martyr  of  his  slave/' 

Todas  in  Court, — The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Oota- 
camund  was  recently  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  a  dispute^ 
which  appears  to  have  arisen  under  the  following  circnm- 
stances.  "  A  young  Toda,  having  paid  the  necessary  five, 
buffaloes,  took  to  wife  a  yoftng  Toda  damsel  of  some 
eighteen  summers.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  yoting 
man  of  the  tribe^  enamoured  with  the  young  bride,  seems 
to  have  won  her  over  to  his  side,  and,  by  the  payment  of 
six  buffaloes,  secured  a  cancelment  of  the  first  marriage,  and 
took  the  girl  away  as  his  legal  wife.  The  first  husband 
now  claims  the  girl,  and  has  sought  the  intervention  of  the 

Splice."     The  case  has,  I  gather,  been  compromised  out  of 
ourt, 

EDGAR  THURSTON, 
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SEA  FISHERIES  OF  MALAEAR  AND 

SOUTH  CANARA. 


As  an  indication  of  the  lines  on  whioh  research  might  be 
adrantageouslj  carried  out  by  a  State  Fishery  BoaiS,  with 
a  sta£E  of  men  trained  in  modern  techniqne  at  one  of  the 
marine  biological  stations,  and  competent  to  grapple  unth 
economic  problems,  and  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
applied  marine  zoology  in  their  relation  to  the  sea^fisheries 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  I  may  with  advantage  preface  my 
remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  scope  of  a  journal,  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  EusEian  Imperial  Society  of  Fish 
Culture  and  Fisheries.  The  programme  of  this  publication, 
which  is  a  sequel  to  the  International  Fishery  Congress  held 
at  Bergen  in  1898,  includes  ^^new  facts  pertaim'ng  to  fish 
and  oyster  culture  (statistics,  new  methods  used  in  fish-oulture^ 
inventions,  etc.).  New  facts  and  data  pertaining  to  fisheries 
(statistics^  fishing  news^  inventions,  new  laws,  etc.).  Profes- 
sional education  of  fishermen,  and  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  preserved  fish.  Novelties  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fish  products  (new  patents,  new  canneries,  etc.). 
Improvements  in  the  fish  trade,  and  in  the  methods  of 
carxying  fish  (fish-markets,  cold-storage  houses,  refrigerator- 
oars;  new  duties  on  imported  fish).  The  work  of  fishery- 
societies.  Review  of  scientific  investigations  connected  with 
fisheries.  New  books  on  fish-culture  and  fishing.  Personal 
notes."  Witlrthis  comprehensive  syllabus  before  the  reader 
of  the  present  report,  it  must  appear  thin  and  invertebrate. 
And  1  only  claim  for  it  that  it  has  been  prepared,  amid 
manifold  duties,  from  personal  notes  made  during  an  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  fish*curing  yards  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

It  has  been  argued,  with  reference  to  the  British  fisheries, 
that  the  State  should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  mastering, 
through  the  agency  of  a  duly  qaalified  department,  every 
detail,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  of  the  fishing  industry ; 
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and  might  do  muoh,  apart  entirely  from  '  proteotion '  and 
'  encouragement '  of  the  fishing  induatry.  In  the  absence  of 
a  Fishery  Board,  the  vast  fiah-curing  operatioiu,  which  are 
carried  on  throughoat  the  littoral  of  the  Madras  Freeidenoy, 
both  OD  the  west  and  east  coasts,  washed  respeotiTely  by 
the  waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  at 
the  present  day  supervised  by  the  Salt  Department.  And 
departmental  interest  is  maiiily  centered  in  the  supply  of 
G-OTemment  salt  to  the  fish-onrers,  and  the  prevention  of 
theft  and  smuggling  thereof.  It  has,  however,  been  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  "  there  is  no  intention  of  making  the 
fish-onring  indnstry  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  sufficient  if 
GN)vemment  is  enabled  to  encourage  it  without  cost,  and  this 


The  administration  of  the  Salt  Department  is  oarried 
out  by  a  Commissioner,  selected  from  tbe  senior  ranks  of 
the  CivU  Service,  who,  with  the  as^stance  of  a  Secretary, 
controls  the  following  establishment : — 


— 

No. 

Saale  of  p*.]r. 

Deputy  Commis- 
sioners. 

}^{ 

3  on  Bs.  1,200  to  Rs.  1,400  each ; 
1  on  Hb.  800  to  Bs.  1,000. 

Assistant      Com- 
missioners. 

}...' 

2  on  Bs.  600  each.    3  on  Es. 

GOO  each. 
4  on  Bs.  700  each.    6  on  Bs. 

600  each. 

Inspectors 

79 

11  onEs.  400  each.     21  on  Bs. 

300  eaob. 
17  on  Bb.  360  each.    30  oa  Bs. 

250  each. 

Assistant  Inspec- 
tors. 

}n,{ 

3fi  on  Bs.  176  each.    40  on  Bs. 

125  each. 
36  on  Es.  150  each. 

Sub-Inspectors  . . 

832   < 

74  on  Bb.  70  each.    207  on  Bs. 

40  each. 
101  on  Bs.  60  each.    297  on  Es. 

30  each. 
ISSonEs.  60  each. 
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To  whioh  establishment  most  be  added  a  host  of  peons/ 
petty  officers,  and  menial  servants. 

For  the  fish-ooring  yards  of  the  west  coast  (Malabar  and 
South  Canara),  the  following  establishment  is  allotted,  in 
accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried  on  :— 

(1)  For  yards  selling  less  than")  ^      ,.      «, 
1,600  maund8»    of   salt     }  P«*ty  officer, 
per  annum.  J  ^  second-grade  peon. 

(2)  For  yards  Bellinc  more  than  "^  ,      j.      m 
1,800,  but  less  than  3,000    J  petty  officer, 
maunds.  J  2  second-grade  peons. 

(8)  For  yards  selling  more  than  f  J  fub-Inspector. 
3,000  maunds  1  first-wade  peon. 

'  \^2  second-grade  peons. 

For  admission  into  the  department,  a  test  of  physical 
fitness  is  required.     And  the  rules  lay  down  that : 

No  persons  shall  be  appointed  (either  permanently  or 
temporarily)  to  any  office  in  the  department,  who 
are  under  18  or  over  25  years  of  age,  and  who  are 
not  at  least  5  feet  5  inches  in  height  and  32  inches 
round  the  chest.  In  the  case  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Native  Army,  pensioned  or 
discharged  with  good  characters,  the  rules  as  to  age 
may  be  waived.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  will  be  well 
not  to  take  in  men  over  40  years  of  age. 

The  appointmoDt  of  Brahmins  as  petty  officers  or  peons 
is  prohibited,  save  under  the  special  sanction,  in  each 
case,  of  the  Commissioner.  (One  of  the  chief  reasons 
is,  I  believe,  the  objection  of  Brahmins  to  drill  along- 
side men  of  inferior  caste.) 

The  pay  of  the  Sub-Inspectors  of  the  lower  grades 
being  too  low  for  the  maintenance  of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  in  decent  comfort  and  freedom  from 
temptation,  their  appointment  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades,  and  to  lower  classes,  is  prohibited  save 
under  special  sanction. 

As  defined  in  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  salt  is  stated  to  be 
sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  which  occurs  as  rock-salt  in  large 


1  *(  Peon  meaning  a  footman.  In  the  lenie  of  '  orderly/  peon  is  the 
word  uBnal  in  South  India.  The  word  is  likewise  employed  very  generally 
for  men    employed    on    police    service." — Tule  and    Bumellt  Hodaon" 

obaon, 

2  Throughout  this  report  the  mautid  must  be  taken  as  being  82t  lbf« 
averdnpois. 
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depoaitB  in  various  geological  strata,  in  solution  in  sea-water 
and  brine  springs,  and,  in  small  quantities,  in  all  runniDg 
water.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  the  administration  of 
the  Salt  Department,  a  more  elaborate  definition  is  necessary. 
And  the  Madras  Salt  Act  (Uppu  Act),  1889,  lays  down  that : 

(a)  "Salt^'  means  chloride  of  sodium,  and  includes 

swamp  salt,  spontaneous  salt,  and  salt  or  saline 
solutions  made  or  produced  from  any  saline 
sabstanoe  or  from  salt-earth. 

(b)  '^  Saline  substance"  means  any  substance  naturally 

containing  salt. 

(c)  ^'Contraband  salt"  means  salt,  saline  substances, 

salt-earth,  or  saltpetre  manufactured  without 
licence,  or  dealt  with  by  any  person  in  contra- 
vention of  any  enactment  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  or  of  any  order,  permit,  or  licence  issued 
thereunder,  or  of  any  rule  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  But  it  shall  not  include  salt-earth 
which  has  been  merely  excavated  or  collected, 
unless  such  salt-earth  is  found  within  the  limits 
of  any  local  area,  wherein  such  salt-earth  is 
declared  by  a  notification  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  be  contraband  salt,  nor  shall  it  include 
sea-water. 

In  feat  of  being  dealt  with  by  law  for  criminal  possession 
of  salt,  a  member  of  my  staff  recently  applied  to  me  for 
special  sanction  of  Ghovemment  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  sea-water  lor  the  preservation  of 
sea-weeds ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  yards  placed  in  charge  of  men 
in  receipt  of  small  salaries,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
disposal  of  a  saleable  commodity  bearing  a  distinct  market 
value  outside  the  precincts  of  the  yard,  and  with  the  distri- 
bution of  salt  to  the  fish-curers,  who,  at  times  of  big  catches, 
are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cunng  agent 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  temptation  to  commit  thefb 
and  levy  black-mail  sometimes  gains  the  upper  hand.  And, 
as  specimens  of  mild  departmental  offence  and  fraud,  the 
following  cases  may  be  cited : — 

Petty  officer  reduced  for  suspicious  irregularities  in 

keeping  the  fish-curing  books. 
Petty  officer  suspended  for  carelessness  in  issuing  salt 

to  ourers. 
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Petty  officers  dismisBed,  degraded,  and  proseeuted  for 
not  being  able  to  account  Batisfactorilj  for  salt  found 
in  their  houses. 

Petty  officers  reduced  for  irregular  distribution  of  salt 
to  fish-curers  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  for 
aUowing  the  removal  of  dried  fish  before  weighment. 

Sub-Inspector  made  to  pay  cost  price  and  duty  on 
several  maunds  of  salt  found  short  in  the  stock  at  one 
of  the  yards. 

In  connection  with  *  the  wickedness  of  the  people/  I  may 

?uote  the  following  note,  prepared  for  me  by  an  Assistant 
commissioner:  "The  sins  oi  the  fish-curers  are  generallv 
petty,  unless  the  yard  officer  connives  with  them,  in  which 
case'  serious  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
salt  may  naturaUy  be  expected  to  go  on.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
»  fact  that  there  is  more  temptation  to  dispose  of  Govern- 
ment salt  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  coast.  On  the  former, 
similar  salt  is  sold  in  the  local  bazdrs,  and  the  yards  are  in 
charge  of  petty  officers ;  whilst,  on  the  west  coast,  Bombay 
salt,  which  is  in  much  larger  crystals  and  lighter  in  colour 
than  Madras  salt,  alone  is  sold  locally.  Besides  which,  the 
yards  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  charge  of  Sub- Inspectors, 
and  a  larger  staff  of  peons  is  employed. 

"  The  sins,  when  the  curers  and  establishment  combine, 
consist  firstly  of  passing  out  bags  of  salt  from  the  fish-curing 
yard,  when  operations  are  heavy,  or  when  the  whereabouts 
of  the  migratory  circle  officers  is  well  known ;  secondly,  of 
issuing  excess  salt  to  curers,  who  either  use  old  brine,  or  get 
salt  in  quantities  sufficient  for  big  fish,  when  they  only  have 
small  fish  to  cure.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  commonest  form  of 
fraud  in  vogue.  To  check  it,  inspecting  officers  are  required 
to  pass  out  dry  fish,  and  note  the  percentage  of  dryage.  And, 
in  order  to  admit  of  this  being  done,  each  ourer  keeps  his 
fish  separate,  and  covered  by  a  ticket  showing  the  date  of  its 
admission  into  the  yard.  These  tickets  are  stuck  up  against 
each  consignment  of  fish,  to  admit  of  a  check  being  possible. 
Other  minor  checks  are  employed,  e.g.y  gate  note-books,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  in  is  noted  by  the  peon. 
And,  once  a  quarter,  the  local  range  Sub-Inspector  is  required 
to  taJce  charge  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  the  results  obtained 
by  him  in  dryage  and  quantity  of  salt  issued  are  compared 
with  the  ,yard  officer's  results.  On  the  west  coast,  when 
operations  are  very  heavy,  the  establishment  is^  no  doubt,  at 
times  inadequate.    Advantage  is  undoubtedly  taken  of  tiiis 
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to  collect  from  four  to  eight  annas  per  bag  of  salt  from  the 
ourers,  who  doubtless  pay  the  same,  knowing  that  they 
thereby  obtain  certain  unauthorized  privileges  when  catches 
are  heavy,  and  night  curing  is  a  necessity.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  everything  is  done  to  check  this.  But,  as  long ' 
as  both  parties  agree,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  anything.  It 
must  be  remarked  that,  on  the  west  coast,  this  system  of 
'tips*  pays  the  yard  oflScer  better  than  running  the  risk  of 
passing  out  salt  which  is  unsaleable. 

*'  The  remaining  sins  of  the  carers  consist  chiefly  of 
throwing  away  stale  brine  in  their  sheds,  of  using  part  of  it, 
and  surreptitiously  removing  small  quantities  of  salt  thus 
saved  for  home  consumption.*  On  the  whole,  the  west 
coast  curers  are  very  amenable  to  discipline,  and  these  is 
little  to  complain  of  about  them  in  connection  with  conser- 
vancy arrangements." 

As  examples  of  the  mild  wickedness  of  the  fishing  com- 
mimity,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Salt  Department 
reports  may  be  cited : — 

Sadras  yard. — Owing  to  a  strike  among  the  fish-curers 
against  the  enforcement  of  an  essential  rule  to  keep  fish  in 
the  yard  for  at  least  36  hours,  the  yard  was  ordered  to  be 
temporarily  closed. 

Drying  fish  at  home,  after  soaking  it  in  sea-water,  was 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Yizagapatam  fishermen,  with  a  view 
to  evade  payment  of  the  cost  of  salt.  This  practice,  which 
was  growing  rapidly,  received  a  check  by  the  prosecution 
of  many  of  the  offenders  under  the  Municipal  Act,  as  it  is  of 
necessity  noisome. 

Thalai  yard  temporarily  closed  owing  to  the  refractoriness 
of  the  curers  in  refusing  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  the  yard, 
and  to  keep  the  buildings  and  fences  in  proper  repair. 

For  some  years  a  section  devoted  to  fish-curing  experi- 
ments appeared  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Salt  Department. 
These  experiments  seem  to  have  been  mainly  carried  oat, 
on  a  modest  scale,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  curing,  and  the  creation  of  a  taste  among  the  fish- 
eating  community  for  a  superior  article.  Great  difficulty  S 
appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  purchasing  fish  of  the 

'  Eiolnding  the  salt  sold  for  export,  and  supplied  to  the  French 
Government  and  for  fish-curing^,  the  quantity  of  salt  passed  into  consump- 
tion in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  1897-98  was  8,879,818  maunds. 
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better  kinds  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  experiments 
being  made  on  a  large  scale,  because  it  was  necessary  to  pur- 
ohane  from  the  traders,  and  not  from  the  fishermen,  who 
refused  to  sell,  as  they  were,  in  return  for  advances  of  money, 
under  engagement  to  deliver  all  the  fish  caught  to  the  traders. 
In  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Salt  Department,  1884,  I 
read,  however,  that  "  though  no  very  large  experiments  were 
made  with  improved  methods  of  curing,  such  as  were  made 
proved  fairly  successful.  At  two  yards  in  the  Calicut  circle, 
262  maunds  of  fish  were  dealt  with,  and  the  price  realised  in 
both  oases  was  8  annas  a  maund  in  excess  of  that  realised 
for  fish  ciured  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  price  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  higher,  had  the  fish  experimented  on  been 
of  the  finer  kinds,  instead  of  shark  and  cat-fish.  Another 
experiment,  conducted  by  Mr.  Inspector  Beeson  at  Eistna- 
patam  in  the  Nellore  district,  was  more  successful.  The  fish 
cured  in  the  course  of  this  experiment  were  sent  by  Mr.  Beeson 
to  Madras,  and  realised  a  profit  of  about  33  per  cent.,  which 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  fish  cured  in  the  improved  manner 
is  reported  to  be  eagerly  bought,  and  a  trader  in  Madras 
has  offered  to  purchase  any  quantity  that  may  be  available. 
No  doubt,  the  curers  will  in  time  find  out  that  it  wiU  pay 
them  to  take  more  trouble,  where  a  market  can  be  found  for 
a  better  article,  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
The  lower  classes  appear  indisposed  at  present  to  pay  more 
for  fish  cured  in  a  superior,  and  therefore  more  expensive 
manner.'^ 

In  the  report,  1884-85,  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  experiments 
made  by  officers  of  the  department,  with  the  object  of  teach- 
ing the  fishermen  better  methods  of  curing,  have  not  been 
very  successful.  In  most  places  it  has  been  found  difficidt 
to  procure  fresh  fish  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  to  arrange  for  a  ready  sale.  The  experi- 
ments of  one  or  two  officers  have,  however,  been  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  have  not  only  raised  the  standard 
of  fiah-curing  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  have  proved  that 
better  and  more  costly  methods  may  be  made  actually  more 
profitable  than  the  old  careless  treatment  of  the  native  fisher- 
men. Whatever  be  the  cause  to  which  the  improvement  is 
due,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  better  article  is  now 
turned  out  than  hitherto,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fiahermen  seem  to  have  httle  to  learn  from  us  in  the  way 
of  producing  a  sound,  marketable  article  of  the  common  sort. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  demand  for  delicacies  in  the  way  of 
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cured  fish,  suoli  as  find  a  ready  sal^  i^i  P!'to7,c  at  t»^ 
rative  prices."  In  a  further  rep  »  i.---  '»  •.,  .  ,1' 
Commissioner  expressed  his  opini'ri  5  ;  r'  .  v  :  1  .  .. 
very  little  to  learn  from  us,  as  t'  air.  ^  uu-^.  \a,s:yiug 
methods  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  markets 
which  they  supply.  I  have  frequently  eaten  in  my  own 
house  salted  fish  from  the  west  coast  nought  in  the  bazdr 
at  Ootacamimd,  and  can  testify  to  its  excellence/' 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,*  in  the  British  trade 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  distinguished  by  the  terms 
*  prime '  and  *  offal ' ;  and,  as  the  names  imply,  the  former 
are  consumed  by  the  richer,  the  latter  by  the  poorer  classes. 
In  India,  even  more  than  in  Great  Britain,  the  fish  supply 
is  essentially  a  poor  man's  question,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  fishing  industry  depends  largely  on  the  offal,  and  not 
on  the  prime,  though,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  large 
quantities  of  seir  and  mackerel  are  exported  by  coasting 
steamers.  In  the  City  of  Madras,  the '  microscopic  minority ' 
of  Europeans,  who  are  regular  fish-eaters,  will  go  on  year 
after  year  without  seeing  at  their  table  any  other  fish,  out 
of  the  large  variety  which  is  sold  in  the  Madras  fish-market, 
than  seir  (several  species  of  Cyhium),  pomfret,  white,  silver, 
grey,  or  black  *  {Stromateus  sinensis^  8.  cinereus  and  8.  niger) ; 
the  so-called  whiting  {Sillago  sihama) ;  and  perhaps  an 
occasional  fiat-fish  (Psettodea  erumei),  which  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  Torbay  sole.  During  three  years'  residence  in 
Calcutta  I  only  saw  served  up  mlsa  {Clupea  iliahd)^  which, 
though  bony,  is  excellent  when  smoked ;  begti  (Late9 
cakarifer^  the  nair  fish) ;  and  the  mango  fish  or  tupsee 
muohee  {Polynemus  paradiseus)^  which  comes  up  the  Hooghly 
river  for  spawning  purposes  in  very  large  numoers.  Again, 
at  Cochin,  out  of  about  forty  different  kinds  of  fish  classed 
as  edible  by  the  native  community,  which  were  being 
caught  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  only  four  were  cousidered  fit 
to  place  before  me,  viz.,  seir,  whiting,  mullet,  and  '* sardines." 

To  return  to  fish-curing  experiments.  In  1893  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  having  from  time  to  time  observed  that  the  fish- 
curing  experiments  conducted  by  the  Salt  Department  have 
had  no  effect  in  inducing  curers  to  adopt  improved  methods 
of  curing,  requested  the  Deputy  Commissioners  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  advisability  of  continuing  them.  They 
»»»^^^— ^■»»^'^— ~'^~^^'^~^^-^~      '  '  ■  ■ '  ^— ^^—      — ^^i—  ■  ■     » 

*  BaUetin  No.  2,  1884 :  Note  on  Toars  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

'  Silver  pomfret  18  the  immatorei  and  grej  pomfret  the  adult  8tro^nat€%$ 


were  iinanimoufily  of  opinion  that  the  oonduot  of  these  experi- 
ments was  a  mere  waste  of  valuable  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
oureis  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  them,  and  adhered;  to 
their  own  methods  of  curing.  The  experiments*  were^  there- 
fore, ordered  to  be  discontinued. 

In  1897  the  Board,  in  a  resolution  on  the  aubjeet.  of 
fishery  investigations,  stated  that  "in  1884  orders  weregivteaL 
for  the  record  of  the  quantities  of  each  of  the  most  oommoni 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  sardines,  sharks,  mullet,  cat-fidi,.  eto;, 
brought  to  each  yard  for  curing,  and  Lispeetors  ware:direetBdi 
to  issue  instructions,  with  reference  to  local  circumstances^ 
as  to  the  descriptions  of  fish  which  should  be  entered. 
These  instructions  not  having  been  attended  to  carefully  in 
some  yards  of  the  southern  division,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  further  informed,  in  1886,  that  the  object  of 
insisting  up  on  the  scientific  classification  of  the  fish  brought 
to  the  yard  was  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  fish,  and  of  the  movements  of  shoals,, 
and  that  accurate  particulars  of  the  takes  of  the  most  valu- 
able descriptions  of  fish,  or  of  those  most  abundantly  caught, 
would  be  of  far  more  value  than  doubtful  statistics  regarmng, 

many  different  kinds It  appears  probable  that  the 

information  compiled  by  the  officers  m  charge  of  fish-curing 
yards  is  vitiated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  varioua 
kinds  of  fish  have  different  names,^  under  which  they  appear 
in  different  circles,  rendering  comparison  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  Board,  therefore,  resolved  to  forward  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  each  coast  sub-division  a  copy, 
of  the  list  received  from  the  Superintendent,  Oovexnment 
Museum,  containing  Latin,  English,  and  vernacular  names 
of  the  chief  kinds  of  fish,  and'  reference  to  the  illustrations 
contained  in  Day's  "  Kshes  of  India.^' 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Bevenue, 
in  1898,  that  I  would  draw  up  a  draft  of  instructions  to 
officers  in  charge  of  fish-curing  yarda  for  the  record  of  such 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  migratory  fishes 
round  the  coast  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  valuable^ 
l^e  following  letter  was  submitted : — 


*  BivB  Dravidian  langaages  are  spoken  on  the  ooait  of  tli«  Madras 
Pt«itdenq7«iTii.,  Tamil  and  Telogu^on  the  east  ooaet^  Malayaiaon,  SansroMt 
and  Tnln  on  the  weet. 
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FzsHEBT  Investigations. 

In  returning  the  papers  and  map  relating  to  fish- 
ooring  forwarded  to  me  for  consideration,  I  may  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  of 
importanoe  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  most 
valaable  kinds  of  fish,  and  of  the  movements  of  shoals,  and 
that  aocurate  particulars  of  the  takes  of  the  most  valuable 
descriptions  of  fish,  or  of  those  most  abundantly  caught, 
would  be  of  more  value  than  doubtful  statistics  regarding 
many  different  kinds. 

It  should,  as  Mr.  D'Aroy  Thompson  recently  expressed 
it,  be  the  primary  object  of  all  marine  researches^  whether 
hydrograpnioal  or  biological,  undertaken  by  National  Insti- 
tutions or  by  the  Central  Organisation,  ^'to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  fish  available  for  the  use  of  man ;  to  record  the 
variations  in  its  amount  from  place  to  place  and  from  time 
to  time;  to  ascribe  natural  variations  to  their  natural 
causes ;  and  to  determine  whether,  or  how  far  variations  in 
the  available  stock  are  caused  by  the  operations  of  man, 
and,  if  so,  whether,  when,  or  how  measures  of  restriction 
and  protection  should  be  applied/'  (Conference  internat : 
pour  I'exploration  de  la  mer,  Stockholm,  1899 ;  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  which  might  with  advantage  be  studied  by  any 
who  are  interested  in  Indian  searfisheries). 

2.  Whatisreally  wanted  is,  as  Professor  Bay  Lankester 
has  expressed  it^  *'  a  specially  detailed  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  those  species  of  fishes  which  are  valuable  to  man, 
and  are  the  subject  of  fisheries ;  a  knowledge  of  their  food, 
and  its  history  in  detail ;  of  their  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
other  fishes,  birds,  &c.,  which  prey  upon  them  and  their 
young ;  a  Imowledge  of  their  parasites,  injurious  or  harm- 
less, and  of  their  diseases.  Such  knowledge  may  be  termed 
the  special  biology  of  economic  fishes." 

3.  In  this  connection  I  may  quote  from  a  prize  essay  on 
'^  The  Belations  of  the  State  with  Fishermen  and  Fisheries," 
London  Fisheries  Exhibition,  1883.  Mr.  C.  h).  Fryer 
therein  states  that  ''  only  the  most  careful  and  continuous 
investigation  will  discover  the  manifold  laws  of  nature,  which 
govern  the  migrations  of  fish,  their  spawning  times  and 

S laces,  their  development,  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  all 
10  other  secrets  of  tneir  economy.  If,  when  the  fishermen 
are  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  accustomed  shoals  of  herring 
on  their  ooastis,  and  fruitlessly  throwing  the  blame  on  their 
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Qeighbonis,  the  State  could  step  in  with  the  assertion  that 
the  fish  had  disappeared  because  of  certain  conditions^  either 
of  temperature,  ox  food,  or  of  currents^  which  the  fishermen 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  cognizance  of ,  and  could 
tell  them  where  they,  or  others  like  them,  could  be  found,  it 
would  be  giving  the  most  substantial  form  of  encouragemimt 
to  the  fisheries.  Norway  and  the  United  States  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  thus  combining  scientific  research  with 
practical  administration  in  a  single  department,  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  fishing  industries.  " 

4.  1  am  asked  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  instructions  to 
officers  in  charge  of  fish-curing  yards  for  the  record  of  such 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  migratory  fishes 
round  the  coast  as  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  valuable. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  instructions  are  for  petty  officers, 
in  the  receipt  of  small  pay,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
English,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  subtle  specific  charac- 
ters, I  would  suggest  that,  as  an  initial  experiment,  detailed 
observations  should  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
following  well-known,  but  economically  important  species  of 
fishes,  and  information  concerning  them  collected  for  a  provi- 
sional period  of  two  years,  commencing,  if  possible,  at  all 
fish-yards  in  the  Presidency,  synchronously  with  the  renewal 
of  fishing  operations  on  the  w^  coast  after  the  present  south- 
west monsoon : — 

Olupea  ilisha,  sable  fish  or  hilsa. 

Olupea  fimbriata,  "  sardine." 

Glupea  lile,  "  sardine." 

Glupea   longioeps,    oil    ''sardine"    (synonym,   Sardinella 

neohowii). 
Cybium  guttatum,  seir. 
Cybium  commersonii,  seir. 
Btromateus  sinensis,  white  pomfret. 

Btromateus  niger,  black  pomfret. 

5.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  the  Board  so  wishes,  to  take  charge 
of,  work  up,  and  summarise  the  information  obtained,  and 
suggest  hereafter,  in  consultation  with  the  Board,  such 
modification  of  the  list  of  fishes  to  be  kept  under  spedal 
observation  as  may  seem  most  desirable. 

6.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  among  the 
fishes  the  several  species  of  ^'  sardines  " — all,  it  may  be  noted, 
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beloQgmg  to  the  Glui)ea  or  Jiendng  family-  which  are  the 
gomsoe  of  the  fish  oil  iudofitry  and  fish-manure.  And  their 
inyasfcigation  seeniB  to  me  of  primary  importance.  The  main 
^practical  qaestionfi  which  remain  to  be  solved  in  connection 
-with  .the  '^8ardine8,"  .are  the  xeafione  which  attract  them  to 
our  coast,  where  they  spawn,  and  where  they  go  to  when  they 
depart  thence.  Fishing  in  the  open  sea  with  a  steam-tug 
to  enable  the  boats  .to  get  to  and  from  the  fishing  ground  in 
spite  of  contrary  'winds,  and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
fishing  community  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  fishes  to 
greater  distances  than  are  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
worild-probably  lead  to  more  proroerous  and  lucrative  results. 
In  an  article  on  "  the  Natural  History  of  the  Herring  "  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that ''  it  has  been  observed,  on  the  east 
ooa^  of  Scotland,  that  the  inshore  fishes — say  within  the 
three  mile  limit — are  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations,  and 
ibat  st  distances  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  seventy  miles  from  the 
land,  there  is  a  far  greater  surety  of  encountering  the  dhoals. 
When  successful,  however,  the  inshore  fishing  is  by  far  the 
heaviest ;  and  nets  are  far  more  liable  to  be  broken  or  lost 
through  overloading  near  the  land  than  at  a  distance  out. 
'The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  vanguaid  of  the  shoal 
finds  itself  confronted  by  the  land,  and  pulls  up,  while  the 
main  "body  are  still  pushmg  forward,  and  thus  a  concentration 
of  the  forces  takes  place.  The  passage  is  quoted,  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  Malabar  herrings  or  '*  sardines." 

7.  The  main  practical  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  fishes  to  be  specially  studied,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  acquirement  of  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  migra- 
tory and  other  economically  important  fishes.  This  would 
involve  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  species  of  :fishesy 
Bhell->fishes,  Crustacea,  (crabs),  fish  eggs^  &c.,  on  which  they 
feed,  and  with  the  oonditionfl  under  which  these  species 
fiourish  cmd  multiply  (close  inshore,  on  the  surface,  on  the 
bottom^  in  the  deep  sea,  etc.).  The  movements  of  migratory 
fishes  are,  it  may  be  noted,  largely  influenced  by  seuxsh  for 
food  and  the  reproductive  impulse.  The  stomachs  of  the 
fishes  should,  therefore,  be  examined,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  (or  their  empty  condition)  recorded,  and  samples 
of  the  various  contents  preserved,  when  possible,  for  exam- 
ination b^  some  one  competent  to  identi^  them.  The  food 
of  fishes  IS,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  has  pointed  out,  very  different  at 
difierent  periods  of  the  year,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
txiTiBes,  amtmg  others,  of  the  particular  excellence  of  the  flesh 
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of  BQiue'  apeoiea  of  SAhes  at  partioular  saasonfi.  The  reproduo- 
ti^e  organs  ahooldbe  examined  mik  a  yiew  to  asoertaini^g 
wLdther  the  males  are  foil  of  miU  and  the  females  of  roe. 
This  oan  easily  be  determined  by  slitting  the  fish  open  on 
the  low€ur  sorfaoe  from  the  vent  or  anal  orifioe,  and  exam- 
ining the  "gnts/'  It  has  been  notioed  that,  abng  the 
Ooromandal  Coast,  ^*  sardines  "  (Glapea  longieeps)  are  rarely 
fat  as  in  Malabar.  In  the  oaae  of  sharks  and  skates  (rays) 
•the  oavity  of  the  nterus  (womb)  should  be  examined  for  th^ 
^presence  therein  of -embryoes  (young),  and  their  number  and 
si^e  recorded.  Further,  the  dates  of  €urriyal  and  departure, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  shoals  should  be  oarefully  recorded, 
and  the  wind  force  and  direction,  and  the  condition  of  the 
sky  (dull,  heavy,  or  unclouded  sunshine)  and  water  (clear, 
disturbed,  or  muddy)  should  be  noted.  It  might  also  be 
ascertained  whether  the  fluctaations  of  the  finery  for  a 
particular  migratory  fish  follow  a  definite  periodicity  or 
cyclical  order  at  a  particular  locality,  with  regular  periods  of 
recurrence  and  disappearance  of  the  most  important  migra- 
tory fishes,  jyioreover,  the  time  of  day  most  suitable  for 
ifishing  under  ordinary  conditions,  i,e»,  in  the  absence  of 
•shoals,  and  the  reason  of  the  preference  for  a  particular  time, 
should  be  noted.  It  is  well  known  that  fishes,  and  other 
marine  animals,  seek  deep  and  cool  water  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  rise  to  the  surface  at  early  mom^  and  as  evening 
sets  in.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  that  the  various 
fishes,  large  and  small,  which  are  present  ia  greatest  abimd- 
ance  synchronously  with  the  arrival  of  a  big  shoal,  should 
be  recorded,  as  indicating  not  only  a  possible  source  of 
attraction   to   the  coast,  but  also  the  species  which  are  in 

fursuit  of  the  shoal  for  food.  During  a  sojourn  at  Calicut 
was  much  impressed  with  the  immense  slaughter  of  small 
fishes  by  men  fishing  from  the  beach  with  cast-nets ;  piles  of 
these  smaU  fishes  being  left  on  shore  as  food  for  birds,  ^c.^ 
after  the  selection  of  the  bigger  fishes  which  were  required 
for  the  family  evening  meal. 

8.  In  the  event  of  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in 
connection  with  the  identification  of  the  fishes  which  are  to 
be  specially  examined^  or  others,  I  would  suggest  that,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  done  in  the  past,  salted  and  stm-dried 
specimens  should  be  sent  to  me,  with  their  local  vernacular 
name  attached,  for  identification.  If  this  course  is  adopted, 
confusibn,  and  the  record  of  erroneous,  and  consequently 
valueless  information,  may  be  avoided. 
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9.  I  would  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  a  oomparison 
beiiig  made  of  the  fishes  caught  ofi  the  east  and  west  ooast — 
viz.,  the  littoral  fishes  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian 
Ocean — a  census  should  be  held  and  record  prepared,  at  each 
fish-curing  yard,  shocking  the  names  and  relative  abundance 
of  the  fishes  caught  during  two  entire  weeks  of  the  year,  one 
before,  the  other  towards  the  close  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Probably  the  end  of  February  or  early  March,  and  the  end 

.of  September  or  early  October,  would  be  found  to  be  suitable 
as  regards  weather  round  the  entire  coast  of  the  Presidency. 
But  the  exact  dates  could  be  fixed  by  one  of  our  authorities 
on  meteorological  conditions. 

10.  Attached  to  this  note  is  a  specimen  form  (Table  1) 
for  the  record  of  observations  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  it 
would  be  well  that,  if  my  suggestions  as  to  the  special  line 
of  investigation  are  accepted,  paragraphs  7  and  8  should  be 
converted  into  Tamil,  Telagu,  Ganarese  and  Malayalam,  so 
that  they  may  be  intelligible  to  the  petty  officers  responsible 
for  the  observations,  and  maintenance  of  the  records.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  officers  of  higher  grades  will  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  enquiry,  and  assist  its  practical 
outcome  by  the  upkeep  of  notes  and  records  of  personal 
observations,  in  amplification  of  the  stereotyped  information 
contained  in  the  columns  of  the  official  form. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter  were  approved 
by  the  BoaiS  of  Bevenue,  which  passed  the  following  resolup 
tion  relatiAg  to  it : — 
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1.  The  flsh-ouring  statistios,  as  at  present  ooUeoted, 
haying  proyed  themselves  to  be  vaJueless  either  soiMitifioally 
OT  oommeroiallj,  the  Board  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
reeord,  c^d  to  substitute  a  less  ambitious,  out  more  aocurate 
system  on  the  lines  suggested. 

2.  This  reoord  will  be  for  the  present  e:i^rimental;  and 
for  a  period  of  two  years  only  ;  and  the  nine  kinds  of  fish 
enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  letter  will  alone  be  dealt 
with. 

8.  The  reoord  will  be  written  up  day  by  day  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  yard  in  the  form  attached.  A  sub- 
oircular  order,  giving  instructions  for  the  filling  in  of  each 
column  on  the  lines  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of  the  letter 
will  be  issued  in  the  vernaculars)  accompanied  by  iUustrations 
of  the  fishes,  whose  characteristics  are  to  be  ^udied.  The 
Ikispectors  &hould  start  the  record  themselves,  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  should  send  an  Assistant  Inspector  to  do  it.  And 
the  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  who  does  it  should 
continue  the  work,  until  he  is  certain  that  the  petty  officer  in 
charge  of  the  yard  thoroughly  understands  what  is  required  of 
him.  Only  intelligent  officers  should  be  posted  to  the  yards, 
imd  no  changes  should  be  made  that  can  be  helped.  On 
occasions  when  large  catches  are  expected,  a  senior  Sub- 
Ibspector  (who  should  be  specially  selected  for  this  duty) 
should  be  sent  to  the  yard  for  a  week:  or  two,  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  record.  The  same  Sub-Inspector  should  be  deputed  to 
superintend  the  census.  This  should  embrace  not  only  the 
catches  brought  to  the  yards,  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
catches  of  all  the  fishing  villages  in.  the  circle,  officers  being 
specially  deputed  to  them  for  the  purpose. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  it  had  to  be  fully 
explamed  to  the  fishermen,  if  they  were  shy  of  giving  infor- 
mation, that  the  enquiries  are  made  purely^  in  their  own 
interests.  At  the  fish  census,  1889,  the  officer,  who  was  told 
ofE  to  make  the  record  of  fishes  brought  ashore,  was  at  first 
driven  away  by  the  fishermen,  who  refused  to  give  him  the 
requisite  information,  from  fear  that  the  census  was  being 
taken  with  a  view  to  increased  taxation* 

Fish-curing  operations  are  carried  on,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  nine  sub-divisions,  of  which  eight  are  situated 
on  the  east,  and  one  (Calicut)  on  the  west.  And  the  great 
economic  importance  of  the  Calicut  sub-divicdon,  t.^.,  the 
fisheries  of  the  west  coast,  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
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appended  statistical  statement  (Table  II)  of  operations  during 
the  financial  year  1897-98  :— 


TABLE  II. 


Fish-curing  Operations  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

1897-98. 


Nnxnber 

of 
jards. 

Weight  of 

fish 

brought 

for  opera- 
tion. 

Weight  of 
salt  sold. 

Yalae  of 
salt  sold. 

Ohioaoole     

84 

MD8. 

122,626 

MDS. 

11,036 

BS. 

7,007 

Gooanada     

6 

36,680 

4,706 

2,989 

Matnlipatam           

6 

8,599 

1,428 

736 

Nellore         

9 

34,701 

4,563 

1,977 

Ghinglepat 

7 

35,324 

4,568 

1,810 

Onddalore 

3 

7,926 

1,019 

509 

Negapatam 

10 

28,492 

4,660 

2.269 

Tinnevelly 

12 

48,554 

7,169 

3,776 

Oaliont         

« I 

856,235 

118,588 

1,08,465 

The  importance  of  the  west  coast  operations  is  still  more 
clearly  brought  ont  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  the  east  coast  sab-divisions  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  Calient  snb-division  during  the  same  year : — 


Number  of  yards 
Weight   of    fish   brought 
for  operation 
Yalue  of  salt  sold 
Weight  of  salt  sold 


Eight  East  Coast 

Snb-Diyiriions. 

85 

Mds.  322,702. 
Es.  21,023. 
Mds.    89,139. 


Calicut. 
43 

Mds.  856,235. 
Bs.  1,08,465. 
Mds.  118,683. 


The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  expla- 
nation. Suffice  it  to  notice  that,  with  half  the  number  of 
yards,  the  outturn  of  fish  in  the  Calicut  sub-division  exceeded 
that  of  the  east  coast  by  638,533  maunds. 
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The  fish-curing  yards  of  the  Oallout  sab^division,  which 
includes  the  Malabar  and  South  Canara  districts,  are  situated 
on  the  exposed  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  are  divided, 
for  administrative  purposes,  into  five  groups  or  circles,  viz., 
from  north  to  south,  TJdipi,  Mangalore,  Tellicherry,  Calicut, 
Fonn&ni.     Of  which  the  most  important  is  Ponodni. 

The  economic  fishes  comprise  {a)  round  fishes,  e.p.,  seir, 
herrings,  mackerel ;  (6)  fiat-fishes  (e.g.,  the  so-called  *  sole  ^); 
(e)  cartilaginous  fishes — sharks  and  rays  (skates) — which  are 
of  far  greater  importance  than  in  British  fisheries,  and  take 
a  leading  place.  The  sharks  and  skates  are  known  as  pal  sora, 
or  milk  producers,  and,  when  salted,  are  considered  very 
good  for  women  nursing  infants.  Even  the  stomachs  and 
intestines  of  sharks  and  skates  are  sold  in  the  market  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  shark  Chiloscyllium  indieum  is  called  in 
Malayalam  oodumbu  shiraval,  i.e.^  Yaranus  shark,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  skin  to  that  of  the  lizard  Varanus  bengalensis. 

Fluctuations  in  fishery  operations  from  year  to  year  are 
due  to  many  causes,'  among  which  may  be  noted  absence  of 
shoaling  fisnes,  unfavourable  seasons,  e.g,y  heavy  rain  and 
rough  weather  out  of  the  normal  season,  cholera,  etc.  But 
on  fiiis  point  I  may  call  in  the  evidence  of  the  Salt  Depart- 
ment reports. 

Masulipatam  dwimn^  1884-85. — Comparative  failure 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  want,  along  the  coast  of  the  G-oddvari 
and  Kistna  districts,  of  a  fishing  population  provided  with 
adequate  appliances  for  the  capture  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
fish  than  can  be  consumed  locallv  while  fresh. 

Negapatam  dmsion^  1884-85. — Heavy  decreases  due  to 
five  yards  having  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  cyclone 
and  rains  of  the  last  monsoon.  Increase  in  the  proportion 
of  salt  issued  to  fish  cured  due,  in  the  Adirdmpatnam  Circle, 
to  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  method  of  curing  adopted 
by  the  fishermen,  namely,  sprinkling  the  fish  with  salt,  and 
shaking  the  latter  off  before  the  removal  of  the  fish.  The 
fishermen,  it  would  appear,  decline  to  use  the  refuse  salt  a 
second  time  for  fear  of  maggots,  and  prefer  its  periodical 
destruction  by  the  Inspector. 

Central  division^  1884-85. — ^The  Tellicherry  yard  caught 
fire,  and  had  to  be  pulled  down.  The  huts,  in  the  Indian 
fish-curing  yards,  are  not  solid  brick  and  masonry  structures, 
but  largely  constructed  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  which,  in  the 
dry  season,  rapidly  burst  into  a  blaze  when  they  take  fire. 
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CaUcut  sub-dwkiony  1890-91. — Decrease  attributed  to  (1) 
the  Batnagiri  cnrers  (from  the  Bombay  Presidency)  having 
left  the  Deria  Bahadargar  yard  earlier  than  usual  owing  to 
closer  supervision,  which  has  lately  been  exercised  over  them, 
and  which  (accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  a  wasteful  process 
of  curing)  they  found  to  be  very  irksome ;  (2)  to  a  temporary 
strike  among  the  curers  at  Ghangoli,  owing  to  certain  orders 
issued  by  the  Inspector;  (3)  to  the  fish  having  been  found, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to  be  infested  with  an  internal 
parasite,  which  considerably  checked  the  consumption  of  the 
article.  The  decline  in  operations  at  Quilandi  was  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  felt  in  landing  fishing  boats  at  low  tide, 
owing  to  the  lormation  of  a  mud-bank  near  the  sea-shore. 
The  decrease  at  Fudiappu  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox and  cholera. 

In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  endo-parasites  in 
fishes,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  fish-eaters  to  kuow^  on  the 
authority  of  Gobbold,  that  '^all  our  marine  fishes  have 
entozoa,  but  probably  none  of  them  are  injurious  to  man  in 
India.  They  need  create  no  scare.  Examine  any  well- 
grown  salmon,  trout,  pike,  etc.,  and  probably  any  of  them 
wiU  contain  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  parasites,  each  of 
which  will  be  present  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers. 
The  presence  of  worm  guests,  therefore,  does  not  imply  any 
previous  or  present  diseased  condition  of  the  host." 

In  1884,  Brigade-Surgeon  G.  Bidie,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Museum,  sent  to  Doctor  Oiinther  some  specimens  of  entozoa 
found  parasitic  in  some  of  the  edible  bony  fishes  of  Madras 
(oatfifihes,  seir,  pomfret,  etc.),  whereon  Professor  Jeifrey  Bell 
writes : '  "  Their  prevaleace^  or  alleged  prevalence,  had  given 
rise  to  one  of  those  epidemics  of  disquiet,  which  are  best 
allayed  by  scientific  knowledge  and  investigation/"  The 
specimens  were  forwarded  for  examination  to  Doctor  Orley,  of 
the  Buda-Pest  Museum,  who  reported  that  all  the  parasites 
that  were  sent  to  him  were  in  the  cystic  stage  of  unknown 
species  of  tape-worms.  The  history,  however,  of  Anthoce- 
phalua  hippoghssi  and  A.  elongatus  (found  in  Madras  horse- 
mackerel — Caranx — and  cat-fishes)  has  been  traced  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Von  Siebold,  who  has  shown  ®  that  they 
are  the  cystic  stages  of  Tetrarhynchua  corollatus.  Now  this 
oestode,  when  adult,  lives  only  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  rays 

Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  Vol.  XIII,  173. 
•  Zeitoohr.  f .  Wiss.  Zool,  II,  241, 
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and  dog-flslieB ;  and,  as  we  know,  therefore,  its  two  hosts,  we 
may  feel  confident  that  man  may  eat  fishes  such  as  Carawc  or 
^riu8  without  any  danger  of  being  infested  with  Anfhocephalus. 
'^  Definite  knowledge,"  Bell  ooncludes,  ^'  of  the  parasites  of 
fishes,  though  by  no  means  the  first,  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  are  of  mterest 
and  importance  not  only  to  the  zoologist,  but  to  those  that 
catch  and  sell,  and  those  that  buy  and  live  on  fish." 

MasuUpatam  stAb-division,  1892-93. — ^Decrease  due  to  (a) 
employment  of  fishermen  in  cultivation  on  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  rains ;  (b)  floods  in  the  Eistna  river,  and  consequent 
inaccessibility  from  the  mainland  of  the  yards  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  (c)  cholera. 

Calicut  sub'divimn^  1893-94. — ^Decrease  in  Malabar 
attributed  to  (1)  some  of  the  Gaonanore  fishermen,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  curers,  taking  their  fish  to  the 
yards  in  S.  Oanara ;  (2)  to  a  peculiar  current  running  along 
the  shores  of  Oannanore  and  Tellicherry,  which  was  very 
unfavourable  to  the  approach  of  cat-fish  ;  (3)  to  a  new  kind 
of  net  introduced  at  Tellicherry,  which  proved  a  failure. 

Chicacole  sub-divimn,  1893-94. — The  curers  were  ex- 
tremely apathetic,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  fresh  fish  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  large  decrease  due  to  (1)  the  season 
being  very  unfavourable  for  fishing ;  (2)  the  emigration  of 
some  of  the  fishermen  to  Bangoon  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
more  lucrative  means  of  livelihood ;  (3)  some  of  the  fishermen 
finding  better  employment  on  the  east  coast  railway  works. 
Decrease  in  1896-97  on  the  west  coast  owing  partly  to 
increased  demand  for  fresh  fish,  consequent  on  the  population 
of  the  coast  having  been  augmented  by  immigration  from 
"Bombay  on  account  of  the  plague.  Such  demand  necessarily 
means  diminution  of  supply  for  curing. 

1895.  The  Board  of  Bevenue  believes  that  the  fishing 
classes  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Presidency  are  much  given 
to  temporary  migrations  in  search  of  lucrative  employment, 
partly  because  they  have  less  objection  to  travelling  by  sea 
than  others,  and  partly  because  their  oallisg  as  boatmen 
renders  them  handy  and  useful,  and  makes  it  easv  for  them 
to  get  good  wages  at  the  larger  ports.  Since  1888,  horn  which 
time  tne  Sheppard  line  of  steamers  has  afforded  additional 
facilities,  and  a  cheap  means  of  communication  with  several 
of  the  South  Canara  ports,  young  men  are  said  to  have  been 
resorting  to  temporary  employment  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  Board  concurs  with  the  Collector  in  considering  that  it 
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is  Bot  on  aooount  of  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  salt  earth 
that  these  migrations  take  place,  bat  owing  to  the  inducements 
in  the  way  of  good  wages  offered  in  Bombay. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  pass  on  to  the  diary 
of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  fish-curing  yards  of  Malabar 
and  South  Canara,  undertaken  in  October-December,  1899. 
To  Mr.  G.  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Salt 
and  Abk&ri  ^  Department,  who  accompanied  me,  I  gratefully 
tender  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
the  thoughtful  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Hon : 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  that  full  facilities  and  assistance  be  afforded 
to  me  in  inspection  and  investigation ;  that  all  information 
available  be  afforded,  and  enquiries  made  according  to 
direction ;  and  that  the  inconveniences  of  travelling  be  miti- 
gated as  far  as  possible. 

To  one  travelling  westward  on  the  Madras  Bailway,  the 
first  indication,  and  a  potent  one,  of  arrival  near  the  seat  of 
the  fish-curing  industry  is  a  series  of  malodorous  whiffs 
emanating  from  the  fish  baskets  piled  up  on  the  platform  of 
the  Tir6r  Railway  station.  From  which  place  a  run  of  five 
miles  brings  one  to  Tanur,  where  the  work  of  inspection 
commenced,  on  October  27th,  with  an  initial  blunder ;  the  Salt 
Inspector,  clad  in  blue  cloth  coat  and  trousers,  on  the  former 
of  which  I  failed  to  notice  the  Q-ovemment  crown,  being 
mistaken  for  the  station  master.  A  procession  was  formed 
through  the  long,  narrow  main  street,  consisting  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  on  a  bicycle,  myself  in  a  manjil  or  muncheel 
(hammock-litter),  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  strong  palm- 
hatted  coolies,  and  youthful  members  of  the  village  commu- 
nity running  behind,  and  keeping  up  a  running  commentary 
in  Malayalam  on  the  gentleman  on  wheels.  The  travellers' 
bungalow,  which  was  our  goal,  is  situated  outside  the  town  on 
the  sandy  shore,  in  close  proximity  to  the  fishermen's  quarters 
and  curing  yard,  between  which  a  stream  of  swarthy  coolies 
in  single  file,  like  processional  black  ants,  carried  bundles  of 
salt  on  their  heads. 


■^  *  "  Ab-k^,  the  business  of  selling  a  distilling  strong  waters,  and  hence 

elliptioally  the  excise  npon  such  bnsinees.  This  last  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  nsed  by  Anglo-Indians.  In  evray  distriot  of  India,  the  privilege  of 
selling  spirits  is  farmed  to  contractors,  who  manage  the  sale  through  retail 
shop-keepers.  This  is  what  is  called  the  *  abkary  oystem/  The  system  has 
often  been  attacked  as  promoting  tippling,  and  there  are  strong  opinions 
on  both  sides. " — Hob«on-/o&«on. 
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Fishing  operations  were  temporaiily  suspended  owing  to 
a  heavy  sea,  with  a  post-oyclomc  swell,  which,  the  Hindus 
prognosticated,  would  continue  until  after  the  devali,  or  feast 
of  lights,  on  November  2nd.  The  state  of  the  sea  rendered 
itjimpossible  for  the  boats  to  get  through  the  heavy  line  of 
breakers.  The  boats  are  made  of  aini  (wild  jack — Artocarpus 
hirsuta)  or  mango  {Mangifera  thdica)  timber,  and  carry  a 
mat  sail.  A  good  boat,  1  was  told,  costs  from  Es.  200  to  Rs. 
400  aooording  to  its  size,  and,  barritig  accidents,  will  last  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years.  To  protect  the  boats  against  the 
ravages  of  boring  poochees  (insects,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs), 
sardine -oil  is  rubbed  into  the  timber  both  inside  and  out. 
This  oil  costs  from  Rs.  1-8  to  Es.  6  per  kerosine  tin  (a  new 
measure  resulting  from  civilisation),  according  to  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  oil  in  the  market.  As  an  example  of 
moUuscan  want  of  respect  for  hard  timber,  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  museum  a  specimen  of  the  extremely  hard  Mesua  ferrea 
timber  from  the  Oalioat  pier,  which  is  riddled  through  and 
through  by  the  boring  Pholas. 

A  boat's  crew  is  composed  of  five  men,  of  whom  four  row, 
when  the  breeze  is  contrary,  and  one  steers  with  a  wooden 
paddle.  The  boats  go  out  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  where 
the  depth  is  said  to  be  ten  fathoms  ;  a  fathom  being  graphi- 
cally represented  by  the  span  of  the  outstretched  upper 
extremities  {grande  envergnre).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
British  seas,  trawl-fishing  is  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  80  to 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  port,  whereas,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  ^  deep-sea '  boats  only  go  out  from  8  to  12 
miles  from  the  coast.  Short,  however,  as  is  this  distance, 
speed  in  reaching  the  shore  after  .a  catch  is  an  advantage. 
For  the  boats  (in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  protection 
of  the  fish  from  the  sun)  are  not  allowed  by  the  regulations 
to  take  salt  to  the  fishing-grounds,  from  fear  of  smuggling. 
And,  as  is  well  known,  decomposition  sets  in,  in  tropical 
climates,  with  terrible  rapidity.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of 
strong  digestive  organs  should  steer  clear  of  fish-curing  yards 
and  fish  markets  in  the  East. 

The  various  kinds  of  net  used  by  the  Tan6r  fishermen 
are  as  follows  ;  those  with  coarse  meshes  being  made  of  hemp, 
those  with  fine  meshes  of  cotton : — 

{a)  Shark  net  (valia  sravuvala).  Eight  long  sections 
connected  together.  Mesh  6^".  Two  wooden  floats  at- 
tached to  each  section.  Heavy  enough  to  remain  vertical 
in  the  water  without  weights.     Value  Es.  50. 
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(b)  Net  for  mackerel,  small  oat-fishes,  TricluTiruB,  etc. 
(cheralavala  or  ailavala) .  A  cone  with  tniDcated  apex.  Bag 
at  lower  end  about  12'  long.  Bamboo  floats  to  keep  bag 
open.  Mesh  1^".  Attached  to  upper  end,  a  net  (katungani) 
with  7"  mesh^  weighted  with  laterite  bricks,  and  connected  to 
two  boats  by  rope  at  each  end.     Value  Rs.  60. 

(c)  Net  as  preceding  for  sardines,  soles,  and  sundry 
small  fishes,  with  f "  mesh.  Value  Bs.  100  owing  to  fineness 
of  mesh. 

(d)  Net  for  seir,  pomfret,  big  cat-fishes,  etc.  (vakkuvala), 
made  in  eight  sections.  Mesh  3'' .  Wooden  floats  at  frequent 
intervals.     Stones  attached  to  lower  end.    Value  Es.  40. 

{e)  Net  for  small  seir  and  other  fishes  (kand&di  or 
nuppari).  Very  similar  to  preceding,  but  with  smaller  mesh. 
Value  Rs.  40. 

The  fishermen  of  Tan&r  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Mukkuvan  converts  to  Muhammadanism,  or  new  Isl&mites, 
and  will  not  go  out  fishing  on  Fridays.  ''  The  Mukkuvans," 
writes  the  Census  Commissioner,  189 1 ,  ^'  are  the  sea-fishermen 
of  the  Malabar  Coast,  as  the  Mukayans  are  the  fishers  in  the 
rivers.  The  names  seem  to  be  etymologically  the  same,  and 
both  are,  I  think,  connected  with  Canarese  Mog^r,  all  the 
words  cominff  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  dive.'  A  Mukayan  is, 
however,  socially  superior  to  a  Mukkuvan,  and  their  customs 
differ.  A  Mukayan  will  not  take  water  from  a  Tiyyan, 
but  a  Mukkuvan  may.  According  to  a  tradition,  Mukayans, 
Mukkuvans,  and  Tiyyans  are  immigrants  from  Ceylon.  A 
few  individuals  at  Tan6r  combine,  like  the  modem  actor- 
manager,  the  functions  of  fishermen  with  those  of  curer.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  fishermen  dispose  of  their  fish  to  the  merchant 
curers  on  fixed  terms  to  fixed  customers,  to  whom  they  look  for 
support  in  the  slack  season — the  rainy  and  stormy  S.W.  mon- 
soon. The  fishing  community  were  sleek  and  well-nourished, 
and,  to  jadge  from  the  swarm  of  children  who  followed  me 
during  my  inspection  of  the  yard,  are  eminently  fertile.  One 
fisherman  indeed,  was  polygynous  to  the  extent  of  seven  wives, 
each  of  whom  had  presented  him  with  seven  sons,  not  to 
mention  a  large  consignment  of  daughters.  On  the  east 
coast  the  prevalenoe  of  twins  is  attributed  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  stimulating  qualities  of  fish  diet.  The  crowd,  which 
accompanied  me  everywhere,  was  kept  back  by  a  peon  by 
means  of  harmless  demonstrations  with  the  tail  of  a  skate. 
The  happy  possessor  of  the  tail  of  the  skate  Trygon  uarndk^ 
with  its  spine  intact^  is  believed  to  be  safe  from  the  influenoe 
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of  spells  and  oliarms,  and  able  to  faoe  the  evil  eye  with  im- 
pnnity.  On  the  oooasion  of  a  visit  to  Goohin^the  travellers' 
bungalow,  a  noted  resort  of  thieves,  whereat  I  stayed,  was 
guarded  at  night  by  a  constable  armed  with  the  rostrum  (saw) 
of  a  young  saw-nsh  {Priatis)^  with  the  base  ent  away  so 
as  to  lorm  a  handle. 

Fishing  operations  being  slack,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  make  myself,  at  the  outset,  familiar  with  the  machin- 
ery by  which  the  discipline  and  management  of  a  fish-cnring 
yard  are  kept  under  control. 

The  rule  for  attendance  at  the  yard  is  that  ^*  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  must  be  guided  by  their  own  discretion  in 
Prescribing  the  honrs,  during  which  yards  are  to  be  kept  open, 
'he  only  instructions  on  the  subject,  which  the  Soard 
considers  neoessary  to  issue^  are  that  all  possible  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  persons  who  desire  to  resort  to  them."  • 
Yard  officers  must  live  within  half  a  mile  of  the  yard,  or 
in  the  yard  itself.  They  should  be  present  when  the  night 
fishing  boats  return  (t.^.,  about  9  or  10  a.m.).  Thev  are  on 
no  account  to  be  absent  on  other  duty.  The  hours  of  attend- 
ance are  fixed  at  from  7  to  11  a.m.  and  2  to  6  p.m.,  but  are 
modified  to  suit  existing  conditions,  e.g.^  of  pressure  or  slack- 
ness in  the  yard. 

The  routine  forms  prescribed  in  connection  with  curing 
operations,  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Befi^ster  of  fish-curers. 

(2)  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  yard. 

(5)  Daily  register  of  operations. 

(4)  Daily  register  of  cured  fish  removed. 

(6)  Stock  and  cash  register. 

(6)  Daily  report. 

(7)  Weekly  report  of  fish-curing  operations. 

(8)  Weekly  register  of  operations  in  the  yard. 

(9)  Monthly  abstract  of  curing  operations  from  circles. 

(10)  Monthly    abstract  of  curing  operations  from  sub- 

divisions. 

(11)  Annual  statement  of  curing  operations. 

(12)  Statement    showing  the  expenditure  on  repairs  to 

buildings  in  the  yard. 

Permission  to  resort  to  the  yard  is  conditional  on  good 
behaviour  and  the  observance  of  departmental  rules ;  and 
tickets  are  liable  to  cancellation  or  suspension  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Inspector  or  other  superior  officer,  in  oases  of 
misconduct.    Ticket-holders,  failing  to  resort  to  the  yard  for 
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a  ooDBeoutiye  period  of  six  months,  arei  unless  they  aooonnt 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspeotorfor  snoh  faUuze,  liable  to 
oanoellation  of  their  tickets.  In  the  case  of  the  daath  of  a 
ticket-holder,  the  prima  facie  heir  of  the  ticket-holder  will 
•be  permitted,  under  the  original  ticket,  to  cany  on  operations 
at  the  yard.  As  examples  of  punishments  enforced  in  con- 
nection with  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  and  sanitaiy 
condition  of  a  yard,  the  following  oases  may  be  cited : — 

Suspension  for  one  year  for  remoral  of  cured  sharks 
from  the  yard  without  the  knowledge  of  the  yard  officer. 

Suspension    for  one  month   for  removing   dry  fish 
without  its  being  entered  in  the  account. 

Suspension  for  one  month  for  insolent  behaviour  to 
the  yard-officer. 

Suspension  for  fifteen  days  for  keeping  old  brine  io 
the  shed,  and  keeping  the  shed  in  a  dirty  condition. 

Suspension  until  further  orders  for  not  resorting  to 
the  yard. 

The  nuld  grievances  of  the  Tan^r  fishing  community, 
submitted  to  me  as  to  one  in  authority,  were  : — 

(1)  That  the  fishermen-curers  are  taxed  Rs.  18  as 
fishermen,  and  their  wives  Bs.  10  as  curers. 

(2)  That  each  curer  has  to  pay  Rs.  2  rent  for  each  shed 
to  the  land-owner.  (They  formerly  paid  Bs.  5).  And  they 
want  Gx)vemment  to  acquire  the  yard,  and  become  proprietors 
thereof.  The  yards  in  the  Calicut  sub-division  are  situated 
either  on  G-ovemment  land,  acquired  land,  or  private  land 
(f  .e.,  land  not  on  Government  waste-land  leased  out). 

(8)  That  the  price  of  salt,  which  was  originally  12 
annas  per  maund,  has,  since  1892,  been  1  rupee  per  maund. 

(4)  That  the  drying  ground  is  not  large  enough.  (If 
it  were  enlarged,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  up  houses 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  Moplah 
Muhammadan  burial-ground.) 

(5)  That  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  old  brine  for 
curing  small  fish,  after  it  has  been  used  for  big  fish.  (The 
objection  to  such  a  course  is  that  the  brine,  after  being  once 
used,  is  impure,  and  has  an  evil  odour.) 

The  Tan6r  yard  is  surrounded  by  an  aloe  (Agava)  fence, 
which  has  been  planted  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
former  bamboo  fence  in  keeping  out  intruders  and  maraud- 
eiB^  human,  domestic,  and  feral.    Stored  in  the  salt  shed,  at 
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the  time  of  my  visits  were  695  bags  of  salt,  eaoh  bag  oontain- 
ing  two  maunds.  The  salt  is  sent  from  the  salt  factory 
at  Tutioorin  in  bags  sealed  with  a  Government  leaden  seal. 
If  the  sapply  of  salt  threatens  to  run  short  owing  to  excep- 
tionally large  catches,  it  can  be  speedily  renewed  from  the 
salt  depdt  at  Beypore,  the  former  terminus  of.  the  Madras 
Bailway.  In  the  Tan6r  yard  are  89  curing-sheds,  con- 
structed mainly  of  bamboo,  arranged  in  a  row  all  round  a 
large  open  space,  constitutiDg  the  drying-ground,  whereof 
the  cleanness  was  beyond  criticism.  Within  the  sheds  were 
an  enormous  number  of  prawns  (Penams  acalptilin^  Heller), 
stacked  in  piles  after  being  sun-dried  without  salting.  8ome 
of  the  prawns,  which  are  caught  close  in  shore,  where  the 
water  is  rich  in  fish-guts,  are  salted  for  export  to  Madras, 
Bangalore,  etc.,  after  removal  of  the  legs,  skin,  and  append- 
ages. The  common  edible  species  of  prawn  in  Madras, 
Mr.  J.  Bp  Henderson  informs  me,  are  Penwus  monodon^ 
Fabr,,  and  P.  indicusy  M.  Edw„  but  several  others  occur, 
including  P.  sculptilis,  which  is  not  rare. 

The  prevailing  fish  in  the  yard  was  mackerel  (Scomber 
microlepidotua)^  known  locally  as  aila.  After  gutting,  which 
is  carried  out  by  expert  hands  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000 
fish  per  hour,  the  guts  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  on  to  the 
waste-land  near  the  yard,  and  the  fish  are  salted  in  boats 
called  pathai,  or  in  disused  dug-outs.  Therein  the  fish 
are  arranged  in  layers,  each  sprinkled  with  salt.  As  the 
curing  process  advances,  the  fish  become  steeped  in  a  briny 
juice,  which  is  eventually  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  boat 
cleaned.  For  export,  the  mackerel  are  neatly  packed  in 
baskets,  each  of  wnich  contains  a  thousand  fish.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  a  number  of  baskets  were  ready  for  export  by 
rail  to  Trichinopoly. 

The  coast-trade  in  exported  fish  is  amply  provided  for  by 
the  service  of  coasting  steamers,  which  constantly  ply  from 
port  to  port,  and  serve  as  an  easy  medium  of  communication 
with  Colombo,  the  Glapham  junction  of  the  east.  But 
increased  railway  communication,  with  favourable  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  fish,  and  refrigerating  vans,  would  do  much 
to  advance  the  up-country  distribution  of  fish,  both  prime 
and  offal.  From  returns  supplied  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Madras  Eailway,  I  find  thai  the 
weight  of  salt  fish  consigned  from  the  principal  stations  in 
Mabbar  during  the  years  1891  to  1898  were  as  follows : — 
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Year. 

Timr. 

Tan6r. 

Parpan- 

CaUcat. 

Total. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

1891 

64,040 

63,045 

30,631 

15,348 

163,064 

1892 

44,561 

89.849 

31,938 

15,152 

131,500 

1893 

44,484 

31,974 

27,446 

16,820 

120,724 

1894 

43,'200 

28,799 

31,259 

14,423 

117,681 

1895 

45.825 

27,203 

23,653 

9,211 

105,892 

1896 

47,980 

34,605 

32,045 

11,338 

125,968 

1897 

45,255 

44,104 

32,909 

10,501 

132,769 

1898 

50,375 

30,127 

24,626 

1 

3,396 

108,524 

/ 


The  bulk  of  the  traffic  takes  place  between  September 
and  March,  and  coincides  with  the  time  at  which  fishing  is 
most  actively  carried  on.  The  general  rate  for  salt  fish,  at 
owner's  risk,  on  most  railways,  is  a  third  of  a  pie  per  maund 
per  mile.  The  Madras  Railway  rate  is  '296  of  a  pie,  or 
'037  of  a  pie  lower. 

Drying  in  the  Tanur  yard  were  considerable  numbers  of 
*  soles'  (Oynoglo88U8f  sp.),  knolirn  all  along  the  coast  as  m&n- 
thai,  owing  to  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  young  leaves 
of  the  mango  tree.  Big  hauls  of  these  flat-fishes  are  gen- 
erally secured  at  the  end  of  July  and  in  August,  but  the 
present  season  was  abnormal  owins  to  the  aberrant  nature 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  As  wul  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  rainfall  at  Calicut,  the  heavy  rain  out  of 
season  in  April  was  followed  by  a  great  failure  during  the 
south-west  monsoon : — 


,  „«o                         Total  rainf aU  for 
^^^-                            the  month. 

i 

Average  rainfall 
for  the  month. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

INOHBS. 

20-34 
4-64 

42-33 

1304 
435 
303 

1006 
0-11 

IKCHBS. 

2-86 

10-34 

36-28 

28-39 

14-90 

901 

9-93 

4-21 
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IChe  best  hauls  of  soles  ocoorred  in  September,  as  indi- 
oated  by  tiie  following  statistics  : — 


September 

7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

19 

20 

21 

23 

26 

27 

28 

..  342 

Maunds. 

..  762 

. .  1,600 

..  491 

..  180 

..  424 

..  264 

. .  1,227 

..  851 

6 

..   139 

..   87 

..  711 

•• 

Afterwards  only  a  few  maunds  or  seers  were  canght  in  a 
day.  The  soles,  after  being  incised^  with  transverse  outs  into 
the  flesh  at  frequent  intervals,  are  salted  and  dried,  for  sale 
especially  in  the  Eastern  taluks  (sub-divisions)  of  Malabar, 
t\e.y  Palgh&t,  Em&d  and  Walavandd. 

Drying,  too,  in  the  Taniir  yard,  were  a  few  nalla  mathi 
(good  fish),  by  which  name  is  known  the  migratory  'sardine'^^ 
Clupea  hngiceps^  of  which  a  casual  shoal  had  appeared  some 
days  previously,  with  the  following  results : — 

October  19th — Small  catch ;  about  a  sixth  of  a  boat-ftdl. 

„      20th— Friday.    No  fishing. 

II       21st — 238  maunds  brought  to  the  yard,  and  a  large 

number  sold  fresh  at  Be.  1  per  maund. 
The  yard  statistics  are,  it  may  be  noted, 
not  an  index  of  the  total  catch  of  fish,  as 
only  those  for  which  salt  is  required  are 
brought  to  the  yard. 

„       22nd— No  shoal. 

„       23rd — 219  maunds  brought  to  the  yard. 

The  shoals  came,  I  was  told,  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
southi  and  the  fish  were  caught  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
They  were  about  four  inches  in  lengrh,  and  not  very  oily. 
They  are  said  to  be  full-grown,  and  to  contain  oil  in  abun- 
dance, in  December.  When  big  shoals  appear  (as  they  last 
did  in  1895-96),  they  are  pursued  by  predacious  sharks,  oat<* 
fishes,  kora  {Scicena)^  etc.,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  fish,  both  great 
and  small,  is  gathered  in;    It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the 

^  On  the  west  ooast  Clupea  longieepB^  Clupea  fimhriata,  Clupea  lile  and 
Dueeumieria  aeutOf  indd  to  have  been  preeenred  d  Vhtnle,  are  known  as 
sardines. 
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imporianoe  of  the  sardine,  not  only  to  the  fishing  commnnity, 
bat  also  to  the  plsuiters,  whose  agents  buy  np  the  fish,  and 
have  them  san-dzied  on  shore  for  the  piirpofies  of  mannie.  And 
I  quote,  therefore,  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  sardine 
fishery  tiiroughoat  South  Ganara  and  Malabar,  from  north  to 
sonthy  during  the  three  years,  1896-98. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

.MD8. 

MD8. 

VD8. 

Hankarkotta 

61 

861 

•  ** 

Malpe               

111 

167 

••• 

Bokkapatna 

4,249 

4,064 

48 

unai     

6,012 

4^648 

169 

Manjeshwar 

864 

102 

1 

108 

26 

••• 

Kasergode        

118 

•  •  • 

... 

Bekal                ...         ••• 

1,187 

1 

... 

Bosdmg           

180 

140 

12 

Hangalore        

2,612 

1,408 

8 

Taikadpara       

226 

77 

••• 

Madai               

9,003 

8,628 

668 

Azikhal             

8,419 

1,088 

167 

Baliapatam      

4,288 

6,696 

462 

Cannanore        

18,905 

11,726 

1,196 

Tellioherry       

22,890 

22,806 

1,678 

Knrichi             

2,804 

6,096 

99 

2,861 

2,168 

18 

Badagaia          

2,217 

2,802 

184 

Qnilandi           

18,691 

7,771 

8,828 

Blathnr            

8,281 

4,092 

686 

Padiappu          

18,268 

6,880 

780 

CaUoat,  North 

12,098 

7,644 

246 

Galioat,  South 

6,688 

2,112 

180 

Bejpore ,  North 

6,826 

868 

326 

Beypore,  South 

6,467 

4,882 

460 

Parpangadi      

24,986 

19,664 

8,248 

Tanlir                

78,666 

66,096 

7,894 

Paravannah      

7,601 

6,780 

611 

Kuttai              

17,040 

5,986 

878 

Ponnani            

20,681 

12,269 

182 

Pathn  Ponnani 

11,466 

6,488 

266 

Yeliyangode     

6,489 

3,897 

268 

Palapatti          

8,289 

4,266 

888 

Edakathiynr 

11,924 

6,697 

220 

Chowghat         ...         ••• 

14,662 

7,888 

671 

Blanch            

7,868 

6,762 

188 

Yadanapalli      

16,180 

8,298 

666 

Mannalankanng 

6,782 

8,898 

244 

KnrikiuEhi         

9,828 

9,018 

2,498 

Bemballnr        

Total    ... 

86 

2,288 

818 

887,296 

868,649 

28,702 

i22 


Aooepting  the  figures  as  an  approximation,  and  leaving 
seers  out  of  aocoont,  we  gather  from  the  above  table  the 
following  significant  information,  that,  whereas  in  1896  the 
total  catches  of  sardines  were  387,300  maonds,  they  bad 
shrunk  to  253,600  maunds  in  1897,  and  dwindled  away  to 
31,000  maunds  in  1898.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  of  the 
387,300  maunds  recorded  for  1896,  no  less  than  103,550 
maunds  were  caught  at  the  Tan6r  yard  and  its  near  neigh- 
bour Farpangadi. 

For  the  accompanying  statistics  (Table  III)  relating  to 
the  sardine  fishery,  which  show  clearly  the  economic  import- 
ance thereof,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Morrison,  Calicut 
Agent  for  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  &  Co.,  who  there  possess  a 
manure  factory.  Mr.  McFarlan,  Agent  for  Messrs.  Arbuthnot 
&  Co.,  has  also  kindly  sent  me  the  following  statement  of 
despatches  of  whole  sun-dried  sardines  sent  by  coast  agents 
from  Mangalore  to  the  coffee  plantations : — 


Year. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Tons. 

Year. 

119 

1895 

87 

1896 

125 

1897 

427 

1898 

424 

TABLE  III. 

8ard$ne  I 

Statistics. 

Tone. 

515 

426 
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Sun-dried  Fish. 

Fresh  Fish. 

Season. 

Tons. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Season. 

Tons. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

1890-91      ... 

34 

E8.          ' 

25 

1890-91       ... 

165 

BS. 

7 

1891-92      ... 

84 

25 

1891-92      ... 

75 

7 

1892-93       ... 

145 

25—30 

1892-93       . . . 

168 

7 

1893-94       ... 

1,443 

26—30 

1893-94      ... 

198 

6—8 

1894-95       ... 

1,764 

26—30 

1894r-96       ... 

42 

12 

1895-96      ... 

1,625 

25—30 

1895-96       ... 

166 

7 

1896-99      ... 

mi 

■  •  • 

1896-97      ... 

18 

12-14 

*••                   ... 

•  •• 

1897-98      ... 

24 

12—14 
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In  his  report  on  the  fish-oensus  of  the  Ponnani  Oirole, 
taken  daring:  the  first  seven  days  of  December,  1899^ 
Mr.  B.  M.  Brookes,  Inspector,  Salt  Department,  writes  to  the 
effect  that  *'  the  week  was  rather  unfavourable  for  fishing, 
owing  to  the  easterly  winds  along  the  Palghdt  gap,  which 
prevented  the  fishing  classes  from  going  out  to  sea  for  catch- 
ing the  larger  classes  of  fish.  Sardines,  which  are  the  fish 
most  appreciated  by  the  fish-eating  classes  in  these  parts,  and 
which  had  altogether  disappeared  from  the  coast  for  the  last 
few  years,  were  caught  here  and  there,  and,  at  some  stations, 
in  pretty  large  quantities.  In  former  years,  this  time  of 
year  was  just  the  season  for  sardines  as  well  as  mackerel ; 
and,  judging  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  caught  in  any 
two  adjacent  stations  alike  on  the  same  day,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  that  the  migration  has  not  been  complete.'' 
The  catches  of  sardines,  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
census  week  are  recorded  in  the  subjoined  table.  At  Tan6r,. 
where  the  largest  hauls  were  secured,  the  number  of  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishery  ranged  between  196  and  117,  with  a 
dafly  average  of  145.  In  addition  to  the  sardines,  the  follow- 
ing big  fishes  are  entered  in  the  returns  of  the  Tanfir  yard 
during  the  census  week ; — 

No. 

Mackerel 1,733,796 

Kora  28,300 

Sharks  ..          988 

Oat-fish  . .                     •  •         • .  478 

Skates  351 

Seir  . .         . .         •  •         •  •  111 
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Hundreds  of  tons  of  fish-oil  are  said  to  have  been  annoally 
exported  from  Cochin  in  former  years.  And  I  find  that  the 
average  export  thereof  in  the  five  years  1856  to  1861  was 
19,630  owt.  The  oil  trade  is,  however,  reported  to  be  decreas- 
ing 7^^  by  year.  In  some  seasons  the  sardines  arrive  off  the 
coast  in  enormous  numbers,  or,  for  several  years  consecutively, 
thev  may  be  present  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  food.  The  result  of  this  irregularity  is  that  one  very 
important  element  of  success  in  commercial  undertakings — 
regular  supply — ^is  wanting.  In  some  years  large  shoals  of 
sardines  appear,  and  suddenly  disappear.  Contracts  for  the 
supply  of  oil  are  made  on  the  arrival  of  the  fishes,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  disappearance,  the  contractor  loses  heavily. 
The  natives  of  Cochin  say  that  formerly  the  sardines  always 
arrived  regularly,  and  remained  throughout  the  season.  And 
the  fishermen's  belief  is  that  they  are  at  the  present  day 
frightened  away  by  the  numerous  steamers  which  call  at 
Cochin,  and  retire  in  search  of  a  less  disturbed  spot.  In  addi- 
tion to  steam-boat  traffic,  noises  in  boats  (vide  tattu  vala,  p. 
133),  ringing  church  beUs,  artillery  practice,  the  erection  of 
lighthouses,  gutting  fish  at  sea,  using  fish  as  manure,  burning 
kelp,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people^  have  been  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  a  falling  o£P  of  the  fish  supply.  But, 
as  Mr.  Fryer  naively  remarks,"  '*  of  these  alleged  causes,  only 
the  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  case." 

The  preparation  of  the  evil-  smelling  fish-oil  is  carried  out 
in  large  iron  cauldrons,  in  which  the  fish  are  boiled  with  a 
little  water.  The  oil,  as  it  exudes,  rises  to  the  surface,  is 
strained  through  cloth,  and  stored  in  barrels.  The  residue 
in  the  cauldrons  is  preserved,  and  utilised  as  manure  for 
coconut  gardens,  paddy  (rice)  fields,  etc.  A  rougher,  and 
cheaper  process  of  oil  extraction,  by  which  the  cost  of  caul- 
drons and  firewood  was  saved,  has  practically  been  put  a  atop 
to  as  being  an  offensive  trade.  This  process  consisted  simply 
in  putting  the  fishes  into  a  canoe,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
infiuence  of  the  sun  until  decomposition  set  in.  The  oil  then 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  removed  with  a  scoop.  By  this 
crude  process  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  oil  was 
extracted.  A  portion  of  the  manufactured  oil  is  consumed 
locally  by  boat-owners  for  smearing  their  boats,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  and  coir  rope  (made  from  the  fibre  of  the 

^^  FiBheriefl  Bzhibition,  London,  1888,  Prize  Basa/. 
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ooconat  husk),  with  which  the  timbers  are  stitched  together. 
But  the  bulk  is  exported  to  Europe  and  some  Indian  ports. 
The  natives  believe  that  the  oil  returns  from  Europe^ 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Octobet'  28M.— By  train  to  Calicut,  the  capital  town  of 
Malabar  (or  Ma'bar,  to  give  it  its  mediseval  name),  wh^ioe 
are  exported  coir  yam,  coconuts,  pepper,  nux  vomica  seeds, 
fl^inger,  coffee,  chillies,  Indian  *  rose  wood  '  {Dalbergia  iatifolia)^ 
fish,  etc.  For  breakfast  at  the  hotel  oysters  from  the  EUatiir 
river,  prawns,  whiting,  soles  and  salted  roe.  Mackerel,  though 
fi^ood  eating  when  quite  fresh,  soon  taints,  and  does  not  find 
favour  with  the  European  community.  Pickled  with  vin^ar , 
it  is,  however,  quite  excellent. 

On  October  80th  the  imfavourable  conditions  for  fishing 
had  ceased,  and  it  wbs  possible  to  go  out  with  the  hand-dredge 
without  fear  of  being  drowned,  swamped,  or  drenched.  At 
high-tide  mark,  where  I  had  drawn  a  blank  on  the  two  previous 
days,  I  found  a  very  large  number  of  shells  of  the  edible, 
and  pearl-bearing  Mytilus  vtridiSy  cast  on  shore  from  ffome 
neighbouring  biank,  over  a  limited  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
extending  ^om  the  French  flag^staff  to  the  Malabar  club.^^ 
Marine  alg»  (sea- weeds),  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  the  British  coast  after  a  heavy  gale,  were  marked  by  their 
absence.  Far  more  interesting  were  my  walks  on  the  Calicut 
beach  in  1894^  whereon  the  following  notes  were  made  at  the 
time.  **  Conspicuous  by  their  abundance  were  the  Bipho^ 
nophora  Veleik  and  Porpita  (Portuguese-man-of-war) ;  the 
shells  of  the  mollusc  Mytilus  viridis  ;  the  young  of  the 
cirrhiped  Salawus  Hntirmahdam ;  the  carapaces  of  tne  Crus- 
tacean Maiuta  mieraii ;  and  the  burrowing  Crustacean  Hippa 
(maUoa^  swarms  of  which  are  destroyed  by  fishermen  with  eaich 
cast  of  their  nets,  and  heaped  up  on  uiore.  Hippa^  which 
lies  buried  between  tide-marks  on  the  Calicut  beach,  is  col- 
leoted  by  digging  with  the  hands,  roasted  with  medicinal 
herbs,  and  applied  as  a  fomentation  to  soro  legs.  Pkrevalent 
on  the  beach  were  sharks'  vertebree,  teetli,  and  homy  purses 

^*  The  French  have  a  loge  in  Caliont '  oo<mp6e  par  nn  g;ardien.'  The  loge 
oonaitts  of  mx  aores  on  the  seashore  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  CaUcnt 
Ught-honte,  and  adjoins  the  old  diitriot  jail  site.  The  exact  facts  con- 
nected with  the  fonndatlon  of  the  French  factory  are  involved  in  doubt. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  landed  property  and  houses  are  untaxed,  there  is 
nothing  to  distuiguish  the  loge  from  the  rest  of  Oaliout.  It  is  doubtful 
what  rights  the  French  Government  has  in  it." — Logan,  Manual  of 
Malabar* 
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(egg-oaees)  attached  to  drift  ooir  fibre ;  worn  madreporarian 
coral  fragments,  doubtlesB  carried  by  eurrents  from  the  distant 
Laoeadive  Islands ;  and  a  pennatnlid  {OavernukmanMlabarica 
sp.n.  Fowler).  This  p^matulid  was  being  oast  ashore  in 
large  numbers  at  the  time  of  a  visit  to  Calicut  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  1893,  with  the  objeot  of  asoerti^ng 
whether  Calicut  could  serve  as  a  source  of  supply  of  eowrj 
shells  {Oyprosa  moneia)  for  the  Belgian  Congo  State.^^  In 
India  until  late  in  the  present  century,  about  5,120  cowries 
w^Eit  to  the  rupee. 

Mr.  Sherman  tells  me  that,  during  his  inspection  of  the 
fish  yards  between  Ponn&ni  and  Beypore  in  August  and 
September,  1899,  some  of  the  species  offish,  which  travel  up 
the  rivers,  were  lying  dead  along  the  shore  at  Bllatur,  north 
of  Calicut.  These  included  the  nair  fish  {Ijaiescalcarifer)^ 
kora  (JBcuBna^  sp.),  and  the  bd-min  {Polynemua  tetradactylue)^ 
which  gives  sport  to  the  trolling  angler.  Mr.  Marsh,  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  new  Calicut-Cannanore  Railway  Exten- 
sion) informed  Mr.  Sherman  that  hundreds  of  dead  fish  had 
been  seen  daily  passing  out  with  the  tide.  The  theory  of 
the  fishermen  was  that  the  mortality  was  caused  by  the 
poisonous  water  lying  staguant  in  the  rivers  and  backwaters 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  rain.  The  chief  time  for 
coir  manufacture,  by  steeping  the  coconuts  in  water,  is  in 
August  and  September.  And  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Sherman 
suggests,  that^  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  normal  floods 
and  freshes,  the  upper  reaches  became  contaminated,  with 
the  result  that  the  fishes  which  came  up  with  the  tide  were 
poisoned  before  their  return  to  the  sea. 

In  connection  with  fish  mortality,  Sub-Lieutenant  E.  J  • 
Headlam,  of  the  Maxine  Survey  Steamer  *  Investigator, '  has 
been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  following  note 
concerning  a  curious  mortality  among  fishes,  which  was 
noticed,  from  December  19th  to  23rd,  1899,  off  the  South 
Canara  coast  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Kundap6r,  "  The  fish "  he  writes,  "  which 
were  seen  dead  in  thousands,  were  of  all  descriptions  and 
sizes,  from  those  only  a  few  inches  long  to  some  of  four  or 
five  feet.  From  the  appearance  of  many,  it  was  evident  that 
the  mortality  was  amongst  both  the  surface  fish  and  those 
which  live  onlv  at  the  bottom,  as  several  were  of  the  kind  and 
appearance  oi  those  brought  up  in  the  net  when  dredging. 


^*  The  luppl/  was  eyentuiUly  arranged  for  bj  a  Bombay  firm. 
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The  stomaohs  of  all  were  more  or  less  distended,  and  the 
imell  was  very  powerful  and  nauseating,  having  a  decidedly 
■ulphurous  odour.  The  area  affected  extended  from  imme- 
diately north  of  the  rocky  reef  which  runs  out  from  the  north 
of  Kundap^  in  lat.  13*38^  north  and  long.  74*40  east ' 
approximately,  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  village  of 
Elmnunjeshwar  in  lat.  13'46  north  and  long.  74*37^  east 
approximately ;  and  extended  about  four  miles  out  to  sea, 
covering  roughly  an  area  of  32  square  miles.  The  water 
ran  out  regularly  as  to  depth  from  the  shore  to  nine  fathoms, 
the  bottom  being  chiefly  soft  mud.  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  area  are  several  large  rocks.  The  fish  were  first  noticed 
on  December  19th,  and  on  the  21st  there  was,  over  the 
affected  area,  hardly  a  square  yard  without  at  least  one  dead 
fish  floating  in  it.  And  the  whole  of  the  beach  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  bodies.  On  the  22nd  considerably  less  were 
noticed,  and  by  the  24th  they  had  all  disappeared. "  A 
possible  solution  of  the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  found  in  an 
incident,  which  was  observed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  a  commercial 
agent  at  AUeppy.  '*  A  numoer  of  years  ago,"  he  writes,^^ 
"1  brought  to  the  notice  of  General  CuUen  that  the  perfect 
smoothness  of  the  water  in  the  roads  and  at  the  beach  at 
AUeppy,  was  attributable,  not  to  the  softness  of  the  mud  at 
the  Dottom,  so  much  as  to  the  existence  of  a  subterranean 
passage  or  stream,  or  a  succession  of  them,  which,  communi- 
cating with  some  of  the  rivers  inland  and  backwaters,  become 
more  active  after  heavy  rains,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment ol  the  monsoon,  ihan  in  the  dry  season,  in  carrying  off 
the  accumulated  water,  and  with  it  vast  quantities  of  soft 

mud Due  west  of  the  flagstaff,  and  for  several 

miles  south,  but  not  north  of  that,  the  beach  will,  after  or 
during  the  rains,  suddenly  subside,  leaving  a  long  tract  of 
fissure  varying  from  40  to  100  or  120  jards  in  length.  The 
subsidence  is  not  so  quick  at  first,  but,  when  the  cone  of  mud 
once  gets  above  the  water,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  5  feet  in  some 
instances,  when  the  cone  bursts,  throwing  up  immense 
quantities  of  soft  soapy  mud,  and  blue  mud  of  considerable 
consistence,  in  the  form  of  boulders,  with  fresh  water,  debris 
of  vegetable  matter,  decayed,  or,  in  some  instances,  green  and 
fresh.  These  bubbles  are  not  oonfined  to  the  seaboard,  but 
are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  both  more  active  and  numerous 


**  Keo.  Geol.  Sonr.  Ind.,  Vol.  XVII,  1884,  p.  18— vide  also  Lake  Eec. 
Geol.  Snry.  Vol.  XXIII,  1890,  p.  41. 
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^  in  the  bedj  of  the  roads  with  the  fiiagstafE  bearing  from 
east-north-east  to  the  south,  until  it  bears  north-east  by  north 
or  even  south  of  that.  About  5  years  ago,  for  about  four  miles 
down  the  coast,  and  from  the  beaoh  out  to  sea  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  the  sea  was  nothing  but  liquid  mud.  The  fish  died, 
and,  as  these  cones  raised  their  heads  abo.ve  the  surrounding 
mud,  they  would  occasionally  turn  over  a  dead  porpoise,  and 
numerous  other  fish.  ^^  The  boatmen  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  urging  their  canoes  through  this,  to  get  outside  of  it. 
The  beaoh  and  roads  presented  then  a  singular  appear- 
ance— nothing  to  be  seen  but  these  miniature  volcanoes,  some 
silent,  others  active,  perfect  stillness  of  all  around  the  ships 
in  the  roads,  as  if  in  some  dock,  with  a  heavy  sea  breaking 
at  seven  fathoms  outside." 

The  District  Medical  Officer,  Malabar,  recently  sent  me 
specimens  of  iSaccobranchua  fossilis  for  identification.  '^  This 
fish,"  he  writes,  '4s  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  as,  when  a 
person  is  bitten  by  one  of  them,  gangrene  gradually  takes 
place ;  and,  if  the  part  is  not  removed  above  the  nearest 
joint,  it  slowly  and  steadily  goes  on  spreading  upwards. 
During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  performed  about  eight 
amputations  for  the  result  of  these  bites ;  and,  in  one  neg- 
lected case,  I  had  to  remove  the  arm  above  the  elbow  joint. 
The  fish  is  supposed  to  be  a  fresh-water  one,  and,  when  caught 
by  the  fishermen,  is  avoided;  and,  rather  than  touch  it,  they 
chop  it  in  bits."  In  his  Fishes  of  India  Day  states  that 
'^  wounds  from  the  pectoral  spine  of  this  fish  are  dreaded  in 
India,  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  very  poisonous,  even  occa- 
sioning tetanus.  As  soon  as  captured,  the  offensive  spine  is 
broken  oil*  by  blows  with  a  stake.  Consequently  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  a  large  and  perfect  specimen.  Fishermen  dread 
it  so  much,  that  they  woidd  prefer  cutting  the  meshes  of 
their  nets,  and  allowing  it  to  escape,  than  endeavour  to 
remove  it  uninjured.  As  food,  the  fiesh  is  esteemed  for  its 
invigorating  qualities,  and  tanks  are  frequently  stocked  vdth 
them  during  the  rainy  season."  It  is  called  in  Tamil  th^loo 
(scorpion),  and  in  Malajalam  kari  meen  (black  fish). 

October  SOth. — By  boat  at  night  from  EUat^r  to  Bada- 
gara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Kurumban&d  taluk,  where,  as  the 


'•  A  letter  was  written  some  years  ago  to  a  local  newspaper,  com- 
plainiog  that  I  have  a  porpoise  exhibited  in  the  inammal  gallery,  instead 
of  with  the  "  other  fishes."  No  defence  is  necessaryi  except  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  awai'e  that  whales  and  porpoises  belong  to  the 
Mammalia,  and  not  to  the  Pisoes. 
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newspaper  hath  it,  I  spent  a  day  '^  disseoting  and  examining 
the  vital  organs  of  the  catches  broaght  ashore/'  A  visit  was 
paid  to  the  weekly  market,  being  held  outside  the  travellers' 
bungalow,  whereat  were  congregated  the  vendors  of  betel,^® 
sarsaparilla,  chillies,  cbnnam,  mats,  and  chatties  (earthen 
pots)  with  thumb-nail  and  finger  tip  impressions  as  a 
primitive  form  of  ornamentation.  Also  displayed  for  sale 
were  eoir  yam,  eoeoanuts  for  fuel,  large-fruited  plantains 
(nenthrai  kaia),  lotus  flowers  (Nymphasa),  of  which  the 
stamens  are  used  medicinally,  various  medicinal  herbs,  and 
vegetables.  Conspicuous  by  their  bright  colour  were  the 
red  flowers  of  Ixora  coccinea  (chekki  pu),  used  for  offmng  at 
shrines ;  and,  among  other  economic  products^  I  Botioed  some 
leaves  (etchil  thaH)  used  for  rubbing  over  the  oocoanut 
spathes  to  increase  the  yield  of  sap  (toddy,  when  fenn^^ted), 
and  for  removing  superfluous  oil  from  the  hair.  The  usual 
cheap  looking  glasses,  and  beads  and  tawdry  jewelry  made 
in  Europe,  which  are  fast  replacing  the  indigenous  peasant 
jewelry,  were  much  in  evidence.  In  the  market  swarmed 
the  inhabitants,  made  up  largely  of  Tiyans  with  heavy 
ornaments  in  the  dilated  ear-lobes,  Gherumans,  dark-skinned, 
and  curly-haired,  with  a  mass  of  brass  ornaments  round  the 
neck  and  in  the  ears,  and  Moplahs  (or  Mappilas).  The 
prevailing  white  cotton  clothing  of  the  native  throng  was  a 
relief  to  one  accustomed,  in  his  every«day  life,  to  see  Tamil 
women  clad  tin  gaudy  piece-goods,  barbaroiis  alike  in  colour 
and  design. 

At  the  time  of  my  afternoon  visit  to  the  fish  yard,  the 
boats  were  out  fishing  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  the 
presence  of  a  shoal  was  indicated  by  piscivorous  gulls.  On 
the  beach  a  merry  throng,  equipped  with  baskets,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  boats,  and  vendors  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats did  a  brisk  ready-money  business.  Trotting  along 
to  the  fish-yard  were  men  in  pairs,  with  a  bamboo  pole 
supported  on  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  therefrom,  not  a 
gigantic  bundle  of  grapes,  but  seir  and  cat- fishes  in  rope 
crates  or  baskets.  Seir  are  cau^t  either  with  a  net,  or  by 
means  of  a  bar  provided  with  ^  tangles  '  and  a  row  of  hooks 
baited  with  mackerel  or  sardine  heads.  One  man  was 
noticed  on  the  shore  with  sixty  nalla  mathi  {Clupea  Umgiceps) 


16  ((  rf^Q  1^^  Q^  Pi^&r  BetlB^  chewed  with  the  dried  areoa  le»f  (which 
is  thenoe  improperly  called  betel-nut,  a  mistake  as  old  as  Fryer,  1678), 
olimnlMn,  etc.,  by  the  natives  of  India." — U^^n  Jo^oa. 
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on  a  string,  which  he  had  purchased  far  a  third  of  an  anna — 
'  the  cheap  price  of  an  evening  meal  for  a  family  of  three, 

with  which  the  Lipton  reetaorant  could  not  compete.  At 
Badagara  the  larger  boats  (which  coat  Bs.  500)  are  manned 
by  eight  men.  For  a  pair  of  boats  a  complete  battery  of 
nets  costs,  I  was  told,  Bs.  1,000.  A  boat  is  capable  of  holding 
about  25,000  sardinea  and  10«000  mackerel.  Sardines  realise 
from  1  to  10  annas  per  thousand,  and  mackerel  from  8  annas 
to  Bs.  1-4  per  1,000,  according  to  the  catch.  Fish  are  oon- 
veyed  from  Badagara  to  the  distant  Wyn&d  by  runners,  with 
ohanges  at  fixed  stages  en  route. 

On  the  method  of  fishing  and  nets  used  at  Badagara, 
I  may  quote  verbatim  a  note  which  was  prepared  for  me 
**  When  shoals  of  sardines  appear  near  the  shore,  cast-nets, 
with  small  mesh  and  sounding  bells,  are  generally  used. 
The  boats  employed  are  small  ones,  and  the  rowers  are 
generally  one  or  two  in  number,  excluding  the  man  who 
handles  the  net.  The  boat  remains  almost  stationary  when 
the  net  is  spread.  The  man  who  works  the  net  must  eftand, 
and  should  be  very  careful  in  maintaining  his  equilibrium 
during  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which  will  frequently  ocour 
when  the  boats  are  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  The  cast- 
nets  are  made  of  very  fine  fibre,  and  present  a  circular 
surface,  when  they  are  horizontally  spread.  It  acquires  a 
oonioal  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  leaden  bells  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  nets,  and  they  are  all  brought  to  a  point  by 
means  of  a  cord  passing  through  the  bells.  It  then  presents 
a  double  cone,  with  the  bases  ^ing  each  other.  The  shoals 
caught  find  no  egress. 

'*  The  nets  most  generally  used  are  the  odam  nets.  They 
are  made  of  fine  threads  of  ootton  with  |''  mesh.  Two 
boats  should  be  employed  in  using  these  nets,  and  the  ends 
are  attached  to  one  side  of  each  boat.  To  preserve  the  net 
from  being  torn  by  the  weight  of  heavy  shoals  or  by  big 
fishes,  coir  ropes  interwoven  with  big  meshes  are  spread 
below  Gie  odam  net.  After  the  nets  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  each  boat,  the  boats  separate  themselves  as  long 
>  as  the  length  of  the  net  would  allow,  and  they  are  rowed  in 

l^e  direction  of  the  free  ends  of  the  boats.  Aft^  some  time, 
the  two  boats  meet,  and  the  contents  of  the  net  are  emptied 
by  raising  the  two  ends  of  the  nets.  They  are  again  lowered, 
and  tike  same  process  is  continued  till  the  shoals  disappear,  or 
till  the  boats  are  filled.     Only  deep-sea  boats  are  employed 
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in  usmg  these  nets,  and  they  are  rowed  with  four  or  eight 

oars.  ^ 

'*  There  exists  no  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  small  fishes, 
between  the  person  who  first  sees  the  shoal  and  others  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  bi^  and  valu- 
able fishes  that  some  roles  prevail.  The  person  who  first  sees 
the  shoal  makes  a  signal  by  raising  his  oar,  and  follows  the 
shoal  until  boats  arrive  with  nets.  When  they  come  in 
large  numbers^  they  are  not  to  spread  their  nets  without  his 
permission ;  and  only  the  man,  whom  he  selects,  is  allowed 
to  spread  the  net.  And  he  generally  gets  half,  if  he  possesses 
such  nets  as  are  employed  in  catching  that  particular  kind 
of  fish;  and  a  boat-ful  of  fishes  in  other  cases,  when  the 
shoals  are  enormous.  The  persons  who  are  not  selected  are 
at  liberty  to  spread  their  nets  far  away  from  the  chosen 
boats,  and  are  not  obliged  to  give  up  any  share,  if  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  anything  by  a  change  of  course  of  the 
shoals.  There  is  a  strong  arrangement  between  the  fishermen 
that  they  should  not  spread  their  nets  without  the  permission 
of  the  signaller ;  and,  if  they  cannot  come  to  terms  with  him, 
they  lose  the  opportunity.'' 

Other  nets  used  are — 

(1)  Kandati  vala,  for  seir,  kora,  pomfret,  small  sharks,  etc. 

Fibre,  2i"  mesh. 

(2)  Odu  vala,  for  big  fishes.     Fibre,  3"  mesh. 

(3)  Nariyam  vala,  for  big  fishes.     Fibre,  4"  mesh. 

(4)  Shark  and  skate  vala.     Fibre,  7"  mesh. 

(5)  Mathi  vala,  for  sardines.     Cotton,  1''  mesh. 

(6)  Veechil  vala,  for  smaller  fishes,  e.g.,  sardines,  mackerel, 

soles,  mullan  (Equula),.etc.     Fibre,  ^"  mesh. 

(7)  Veechil  mathivala,  for  sardines.     Cotton,  1"  mesh. 

(8)  Chala  vala  or  thattu  vala  (tapping  net).     Cotton,  1* 

mesh. 

(9)  Vakn  vala,  for  cat-fish,  kora,  and  other  big  fish.     Fibre, 

i"  mesh. 

(10)  Kora  vala,  for  kora.     Fibre,  I"  mesh. 

At  the  en^xance  to  the  Badagara  fish-yard  we  were 
received  by  a  guardian  peon,  carrying  a  long  wand  of  office. 
The  yard,  situated  on  the  open  sand,  close  to  a  big  Muham-  n^ 

madan  burial-ground  with  laterite  tomb'stones,  was  deserted 
save  for  one  man,  who  was  busy  salting  split  cat-fishes. 
From  the  uterus  of  a  gravid  female  the  developing  embryoes 
were  removed  for  my  edification.  The  eggs  of  the  cat-fish 
are  boiled  with  salt,  and  eaten.     Concerning  the  breeding 
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habits  of  the  genus  Ariua,  Dslj  writes  as  follows:*  '^  The 
breeding  of  these  fishes  is  peculiar,  and  deserves  attention. 
The  eggs  of  Arius  are  large,  averaging  about  0*5  to  0*6  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  I  have  found  many  males  of  the 
genus  with  from  15  to  20  eggs  in  their  mouths.  Some  of  these 
eggs  were  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  others  nearly 
ready  to  be  hatched ;  while,  in  the  mouth  of  one  specimen, 
was  a  hatched  fry  having  the  yolk-bag  still  adherent.  The 
eggs  filled  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  extended  far  back 
to  the  branchisB.  Whether  the  male  carries  about  these  eggs 
in  his  mouth,  or  only  removes  them,  when  danger  is  immi- 
nent, from  some  spot  where  he  is  guarding  them,  is  question- 
able ;  but,  in  none  of  the  specimens  which  I  examined,  did  I 
find  a  trace  of  food  in  the  males  which  had  been  engaged  in 
this  interesting  occupation/^  The  double  uterine  cavities  of 
a  female  AriuSy  examined  by  me,  contained  56  and  75  ova 
respectively,  with  a  diameter  of  about  1'3  cm. 

The  fishermen  at  Badagara  are  nearly  all  Mukkuvans. 
The  ticket-holders  in  the  yard,  which  is  private  property, 
are  all  (29)  Moplahs.  The  Moplahs  are,  it  may  be  noted, 
traders  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  cultivators  in  the  interior ; 
and,  in  both  capacities,  are  industrious,  successful,  and  pros- 
perous. They  all  follow  Muhammadanism,  and  their  numer- 
ical strength  is  recruited  from  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus, 
who,  by  conversion,  gain  a  distinct  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

A  deputation  of  fishermen  waited  on  me,  whereof  the 
principal  spokesman  was  a  youthful  Mukkuvan,  who  had. 
entered  the  lists  of  higher  education.  The  main  grievance, 
as  expressed  to  me,  was  that  the  Mukkuvans  are  the  heredi- 
tary fishermen,  and  formerly  the  Moplahs  were  only  the 
purchasers  of  fish.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Moplahs  started 
as  fishermen  on  their  own  account^  with  small  boats  and 
thattu  vala  (tapping  nets),  in  using  which  the  nets,  with  strips 
of  cocoanut  leaves  tied  on  to  the  ropes,  are  spread,  and  the  sides 
of  the  boats  beaten  with  sticks  and  staves,  to  drive  the  fish 
into  the  net.  To  quote  a  note  submitted  to  me :  '^  There  is 
a  net  called  chala  vala  or  thattu  vala,  which  is  commonly 
used  in  catching  ila.  The  special  feature  of  this  net  is  that 
the  meshes  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  odam 
vala,  so  as  to  aUow  the  first  portion  of  the  ila  to  pass  through, 
but  not  the  whole  organ.  When  they  find  shoals  of  ila,  the 
Mappilla  fishermen  surround  the  shoals  with  nets,  and  makji 

•  Faun  Brit.  Ind.  Fishei,  1889. 
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a  great  noise  by   beating  the  boats.    And  the  fishes  axe 
frightened,  and  try  to  rash  through  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  ^ 

then  are  oaught,  and  incapable  of  retracing  their  steps.  The 
noise  made  extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  consequently  the 
other  shoals  go  to  the  interior  of  the  sea,  and  do  not  resort  to 
the  shore  or  near  it.  The  use  of  this  net  not  only  prevents 
^  shoals  of  smaller  fish  from  resorting  to  the  shore,  bat  also 
18  a  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  bigger  and  valuable 
varieties  of  fish,  which  ohase  and  live  upon  the  smaller  ones. 
This  net  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
there  has  been  decrease  in  the  catch  each  year.  The  fishermen 
request  that  Government  should  interfere  in  the  use  of  these 
nets,  and  the  method  of  catching." 

The  deputation  ingenuously  attributed  the  undoubted  fact 
that  catches  of  mackerel  have  been  well  maintained  since  the 
introduction  of  the  thattu  vala^  while  those  of  sardines  have 
decreased,  to  the  former  bein^  a  bold  fish,  and  not  frightened 
by  the  tapping*  If,  they  said,  the  thattu  vala  was  prohibited^ 
big,  but  nervous,  fish,  e.g,^  cat-fish,  kora,  seir,  etc.,  would 
come  in  after  the  mackerel,  whereas  at  present  they  are 
frightened  uway,  and  remain  in  deep  water.  The  day  before 
they  had  detected  a  big  shoal  of  cat-fish  six  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  quarrelled  as  to  who  first  discovered  it,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  privileges  due  to  him.  WhUe  they  were  still  quarrel- 
ling, the  shoal  went  off,  and  was  lost.  A  veteran  fidierman 
Sut  the  real  grievance  of  his  brethren  in  a  nut-shell.  In  old 
ays,  he  stated,  thev  used  salt-earth  for  caring  fishes.  When 
the  fish-curing  yards  were  started,  and  Gbvernment  salt  was 
issued,  the  Mukkuvans  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
heavily  taxed  by  the  Sircar  (Government).  They  did  no€ 
understand  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen^  and  were 
suspicious.  The  result  was  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  curing  yards.  The  use  of  salt-earth  was  stopped 
on  the  establishment  of  the  issue  of  Government  salt,  and 
some  of  the  fishermen  were  convicted  for  illegal  use  thereof. 
They  thought  that,  if  they  held  out,  they  woxdd  be  allowed 
to  use  salt-earth  as  formerly.  Meanwhile  the  Moplahs,  being 
more  wide-awake,  than  the  Mukkuvans,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  (in  1884),  and  erected  yards,  whereof  they  \ 

are  still  in  complete  possession. 

November  1*^. — By  express  pony  transit  to  TeUicherrVf 
with  a  halt  en  route  to  inspect  the  small  petty-oiBcer's  fisn- 

Jard  at  Madakarai.    The  ticket-holders,  of  whom  six  were 
[nkkuvans  and  nine  Moplahs,  were  working  side  by  aide 
in  apparent  amity,    A  lew  decapitated  sardinesi  and  a 
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axunber  of  maokerel  were  being  oared  in  tubs  made  oimangd 
wood^  or  drying  in  the  snn  beneath  nets,  to  keep  ofE  orows, 
kitesy  and  other  predaceoas  birds.  Staoked  in  the  sheds  were 
some  big  sharks'  fins,  which  are  sold  to  Tellioheny  merchants 
for  export  to  Bombay,  and  sharks'  flesh  and  cat-fish  ready 
for  shipment  to  Colombo.  The  brief  inspection  oondnded, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  a  Malabar  dvet-oat  ( Vwerra  eivettina)^  the 
property  of  a  Moplah,  kept  in  a  cage  for  the  sake  of  its  dung, 
which  is  sold  to  native  doctors  at  the  rate  of  As.  3-4  per 
panam  (=4  annas  weight).  The  dung  of  this  aHimat  is 
impregnated  with  the  secretion  of  the  aual  glands.  And  in 
Southern  India,  Waring  informs  us  "^^  the  unctuous  odorous 
secretion  of  thijs  animal  is  much  employed  by  the  native 
practitioners  under  the  name  of  kusttiri.  In  Travancore  there 
was,  and  probably  is  stiU;  an  establishment,  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  in  which  these  animalfl  were  kept 
and  reared  for  the  sake  of  their  secretion,  ^hich  is  used  for 
perfumery  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purposes  (stimulant  and 
aphrodisiac)." 

Between  Madakarai  and  Tellicherry  is  the  French  Settle- 
ment  of  Mah^,  picturesquely  situated  close  to  the  river* 
mouth.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  French  occupation 
were  the  tricolour  flag  flying  over  the  house  of  the  Chef 
de  Service,  and  notice-boards,  e.g.^  licence  g^n^rale,  ^cole 
^vangelique,  services  financiers,  etc.  Bound  Mah^  are 
several  customs  chowkies,  with  a  preventive  establishment 
for  guarding  the  frontier  against  the  smuggling  of  dutiable 
goods,  such  as  liquor,  arms,  ammunition,  opium  and  salt. 

At  Tellicherry  the  club  dinner-table  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  the  counterfeit  resemblance  of  pomfret  in 
coloured  rice-grains  of  many  colours.  As  luxuries  may  be 
mentioned  big  '  soles,'  sardines  served,  like  cat's  meat,  on  a 
stick,  devilled  oysters,  and  tamarind  prawns  eaten  aa  a  pickle 
with  curry.  The  best  tamarind  fish  is  obtained  from  the  seir 
and  nair  fish  {Late-i  cakurn/er).  In  the  ordinary  method  of 
preparation,  the  fish  is  boiled,  and,  after  removal  of  the  bonesy 
cut  in  thick  slices,  highly  spiced,  left  to  soak,  and  packed  in 
ajar.  But  the  following  account  of  a  new  and  improved 
process,  now  being  carried  out  at  Cochin,  has  been  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Sherman.  Fish  of  all  sizes  can  be  cured,  but,  for 
the  Colombo  market,  mackerel  are  preferred.  The  fish  are 
not  slit  open,  but  neatly  gutted  by  extracting  the  entrails 
through  the  gill-opening.  They  aro  then  carefully  washed^ 
Ill  ■  —  ■-  ■  .  ■  ■■■■■■■        , ..        ..        . -^ 

"  Phafmacopmia  of  India,  1868, 
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and  packed,  with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  in  big  casks,  which 
are  procured  locally,  and  sold  in  Colombo  with  the  fish.  To 
each  maund  of  fish  abont  7  lbs.  of  tamarind  fruit  (govaka- 
pully)  are  used.  This  is  obtainable  locally,  but  of  poor 
quality,  so  the  curer  prefers  purchasing  in  Colombo,  where  it 
costs  him  Bs.  4  per  cwt.  The  casks  are  neatly  made  of  the 
timber  of  the  silk  cotton-tree  {Bombaa  malabaricma)^  and  fitted 
with  a  bung  and  spigot.  They  are  stored  on  end,  and  filled 
to  the  full.  The  fish  is  allowed  to  soak  and  pickle  for  four 
days,  and  the  brine  is  then  drawn  ofE  from  the  tap,  which  is 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  leaves  just  enough 
brine  to  keep  the  whole  cask  moist  when  dosed.  Under  this 
new  system  1,658  maunds  5  seers  of  mackerel  with  375*7 
maunds  of  salt  are  used,  or  18*6  lbs.  per  maund  against  12*5 
lbs.  used  in  the  usual  west  coast  method  of  curing.  The 
curer  informed  Mr.  Sherman  that  he  had  shipped  75  cases  of 
fish  to  Colombo,  where  they  realised,  with  the  cask,  Bs.  50 
(each  cask  holds  about  5,000  mackerel).  The  duty  amounts 
to  Bs.  6  per  cask,  and  Bs.  2-12  are  paid  for  freight  to 
Colombo. 

The  Native  and  Eurasian  youths  of  Tellicherry  are,  I 
was  glad  to  see,  keen  cricketers.  But,  in  the  interests  of 
the  game,  I  enter  a  protest  against  a  youthful  batsman  who 
was  sharing  a  cigarette  with  point  and  the  wicket-keeper, 
and  handing  his  cheap  smoke  to  the  latter  before  steurting 
for  a  run. 

In  the  fishing  village,  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
town,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  the  way  to  the  fish-yard, 
women  and  children  were  busy  spinning  cotton  thread,  and 
repairing  nets.  Grreat  destruction  of  the  nets  is  effected  by 
sharks,  which,  when  seizing  their  helpless  prey  caught  in  the 
toils  of  a  net,  devour  not  only  the  fish,  but  also  the  portion 
of  the  net  wherein  they  are  imprisoned.  Only  a  few  days 
previously,  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  catch  of  seir,  fifteen  nets 
had  been  thus  more  or  less  badly  damaged. 

Outside  the  yard  seer,  cat-fishes,  and  other  big  fishes 
were  being  cut  up  with  a  hatchet  prior  to  curing.  The 
number  of  ticket-holders  at  the  Tellicherry  yard  was  100, 
of  whom  25  were  Moplahs,  9  Mukkuvan  males,  and  66 
Mukkuvan  females,  who  attend  to  the  curing  while  their 
husbands  are  away  at  the  fishing  ground.  Disputes  between 
the  two  communities  are,  I  was  told,  rare.  Each  ticket-holder 
is  responsible  for  the  cleanly  condition  of  the  drving-ground 

*    it  of  his  shed.    The  yard  is  situated  within  municipal 
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Kmits,  and  the  drying  of  sardines  on  the  sea-shore  for  manure 
r  is   forbidden  on    sanitary    grounds.     These  fish,   when  in 

abnndanoe,  have  therefore  to  be  sold  fresh  for  local  consump- 
tion, or  salted  in  the  yard.  For,  by  departmental  rule,  no  fish 
is  allowed  to  be  dried  in  the  yard,  which  has  not  previously 
been  salted  with  salt  purchased  in  the  yard.     The  yard  is  at 

E resent  washed,  and  the  protecting  fence  damaged  by  the 
eavy  seas  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  break  in  the 
yBrd ;  and  the  yard  is^  1  understand,  to  be  thrown  back  on 
the  land  side. 

Drying  in  the  yard,  amid  an  expectant  crowd  of  crows 
and  pariah  kites,  seated  on  the  fence  ready  to  carry  off  an 
unguarded  morsel,  were  chala  mathi  (Clupea  fimbriatd) 
from  a  recent  shoal  (noted  as  being  '  fatty  '  ),  of  wluch  82 
maunds  were  brought  to  the  yard,  and  young  (quite  recently 
bom)  sharks  (Carcharias)^  as  well  as  the  back-bones,  gills, 
heads,  and  fieah  of  larger  sharks.  The  fins  are  sold  for  local 
oonsimiption,  or  exported  to  China  vid  Bombay.  "  Sharks' 
livers  are  sold  in  the  market  for  food.  Such  fish  as  remain 
X  unsold  in  the  fish-market  at  the  end  of  the  day  are  brought 

to  the  yard  for  curing.  In  process  of  drying  was  the 
product  of  recent  good  hauls  of  m&nthal,  caught  in  nets 
close  in  shore,  or,  more  simply,  with  the  prehensile  toe. 
Drying,  too,  without  previous  salting,  were  the  sounds  or 
maws  of  kora  and  cat-fishes,  which  are  shipped,  for  the 
preparation  of  isinglass,  to  China  and  Europe.  The  price 
thereof  ranges  from  2  to  6  pies  when  fresh,  and  from  3  pies 
upwards  after  drying,  according  to  the  state  of  the  marKet. 
The  various  fishes  curing  in  the  sheds  were  soaking  in  tubs 
made  of  mango,  ben-tek  {Lageratrasmia  lanceolata),  and 
deal-wood.  Of  which  deal  is  said  to  last  the  longest  time. 
A  remote  effect  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  felt  at  Tellicherry, 
was  that  one  merchant  had  fish-sounds  to  the  value  of 
Bs.  8,000  awaiting  shipment,  as  the  coasting  service  was 
dislocated  by  the  employment  of  the  coasting  steamers  as 
transports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  fish^ 
and  of  mackerel  and  sardines,  cured  at   Tellicherry   during 
y  the  five  years  1894-1899  :— 


IS  "  I  have  to  come  down  from  the  regions  of  high  finance  to  grovel 
among  fish-maws  and  shark  fins ;  but  these  articles  will  bring  me  in 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  the  salary  of  a  High  Court  Jadge  for  half  a 
year." — Speech  by  the  Finance  Minister  to  the  Imperial  Legulatiw 
Council,  March,  1894. 
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Total. 

Sardine*. 

Mackerel. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

18M-95          

81,226 

11,469 

8,380 

189&-96          

85,814 

22,330 

17,950 

1896-97          

79,015 

22,305 

5,055 

1897-98          

68,551 

1,578 

23,794 

1898-99          

53,639 
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Big  fish,  with  the  exoeption  of  seir,  had  not  beeu  coming 
in,  during  the  present  year,  in  large  quantities.  It  is  diffi« 
cult  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  price  of  fish,  as  this 
naturally  depends  on  demand,  size,  etc.  But  the  following 
are  the  approximate  yalues  of  some  of  the  more  important 
fishes : — 


•  • 


Shark 

Skate     . . 

Oat-fish.. 

Seer 

Eora 

Pala-meen 

Mezhu-meen 


(a)  Freih. 

As.    2  to  Bs.    20  each. 
As.    2  to  Bs.      2      „ 
Bs.  10  to  Bs.    15  per  100. 
Bs.  25toBs.    40 
Bs.  40  to  Bs.  120 
Bs.  40  per  100. 
Bs.  50 
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Shark 
Skate 

Oat-fish 

Seer 

Kora 

Pala-meen 

Mezhu-meen 

Pofflfret 


•  • 


• . 


)9 


(h)  Salted. 

As.    3  to  Bs.  25    each. 
As.    3  to  Bs.      3       ,, 

Bs.  12  to  Bs.  17  per  100. 

Bs.  27  to  Bs.  42 

Bb.  50  to  Bs.  130 

Bs.  42  to  Bs.  45 

Bs.  54  to  Bs.  56 
Bb.    7  to  Bs.      8 

A  deputation  of  fishermen  waited  on  me,  headed  by  a 
Stalwart  Mukkuvan,  with  the  lobes  of  his  ears  distended 
with  gold  ornaments,  and,  as  an  understudy,  a  Moplah,  who 
explained  the  mechanism  of  the  nets  in  dumb  show  with 
the  aid  of  lus  Toluminous  body-cloth.  When  interviewing 
natives,  for  anthropological  or  other  purposes,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  I  am  always  glad  to  see  them 
indulge  in  pantomime,  as  it  is  a  guarantee  that  they-  are 
graphically  describing  what  they  have  actually  seen.  And 
my  memory  recalls  an  occasion,  on  which  a  certain  tribe  were 
acting  for  mj  instruction  the  ceremonial  observed  at  a 
funeral.  The  play  broke  down,  as  no  one  would  imdertako 
the  leading  rOle  of  corpse. 


>  •  •  * 
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The  main  grieyanoe  of  the  fishermen  at  Tellioheny,  as  at 
Badagara,  was  in  connection  with  the  much-abused  thattu 
vala,  introduced,  as  I  was  informed,  from  Chowgh&t  and 
Ponnani,  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Moplahs  and  Mu^iivans, 
who  cannot  affoid  big  nets.  The  offending  net,  it  appears, 
is  used  by  about  40  out  of  the  200  boats,  which  make  up 
the  Tellicherry  fishing  fleet.  But  I  will  let  the  fishermen 
ventilate  their  grievance  in  their  own  language,  as  set  forth 
in  a  petition  to  the  Collector  (chief  magistrate)  of  Malabar, 
which  is  an  interesting  thesis  on  the  fish  industry. 

"  From  time  immemorial  our  means  of  livelihood  has  been 
fishing.  We  follow  the  old  and  established  method  of  fishing 
prescribed  by  our  ancestors.  In  good  old  days  we  were 
having  a  pretty  good  draught  of  the  seveiral  kinds  of  fishesi 
such  as  kora,  etta  (cat-fish),  azakoora  (seir),  avoli  (pomfret), 
ohiravu  (shark),  etc.,  especially  mackerel  and  sardine,  collo- 
quially known  as  kudumbam  pularthi,  or  that  which  gives 
plenty  and  prosperity  among  the  families.  At  the  time  of 
scarcity  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  extremely  poor 
people  to  buy  and  eat  them.  But,  whenever  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fish,  rich  men  among  the  fish-curers, 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  do  so,  and  it  is  distributed 
among  the  poor  classes  for  getting  it  cured,  and  for  this  thev 
are  '  enumerated  '  either  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  dry  fish  la 
afterwards  sent  to  different  places,  such  as  Geyloui  Mysore, 
Goorg,  Goimbatore,  and  Madras.  In  other  words,  besides  the 
several  advantages  of  a  good  business  for  the  fishing  dass 
and  the  merchant  dealing  in  fish,  it  does  immense  good  to 
the  poor  people  at  large,  and  to  the  country.  A  regular  and 
heavy  haul  of  sardine  and  mackerel  during  the  proper  season 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  prosperity  not  only  to  the  public 
who  consume  fish,  but  also  to  the  well-to-do. 

'*  To  exemplify  the  above  statement,  we  may  quote  a 
practical  instance.  When  fish  is  dear,  only  two  or  three 
sardines  can  be  had  for  one  pie,  and  one  mackerel  for  two 
pies.  The  fish,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  market  during  the 
time  of  scarcity,  is  soon  sold,  and  the  poor  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  market,  and  even  those  who  happen  to  be 
near  the  market,  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  them ;  whereas, 
when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  kind  of  fish 
mentioned,  they  become  dirt  cheap  in  tiie  market.  So  much 
so,  that  a  basket  full  of  sardines,  numbering  about  200,  can 
be  had  for  a  single  pie,  and  sometimes  for  nothing,  and  25 
mackerel  for  2  pies.  Consequently,  a  family  requiring  a 
daily  expense  of  Bs.  1^  can  pass  the  day  rather  comfortably, 
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when  the  fish  is  cheap,  at  the  expense  of  10  annas  at  the 

greatest.     Hence  it  is  that  our  forefathers  gave  the  familiar  ^ 

name  of  kudumbam  polarthi  to  the  sardine  and  mackerel. 

"  Seeing  that  sardine  is  a  yery  good  manure  for  the 
coffee  plantation,  the  European  merchants  oJE  the  place 
undertook  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  the  manure  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  rupees  every  year,  thereby  rendering 
immense  good  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  who  worked  under  them,  and  to  the  fishermen,  who  also 
got  a  tolerably  fair  price  for  their  game.  The  contractors 
and  handy  (cart)  men,  who  undertook  to  transport  the 
manure  to  the  gardens,  also  own  that  it  was  a  lucrative  job. 

"  Now  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fish,  especially  of  sardine 
and  mackerel,  the  public  who  consume  fish  are  put  to  great 
hardship,  and  the  poor  fishermen,  who  are  solely  depending 
upon  the  seafaring  Uf e  for  their  maintenance,  are  day  by  day 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  dire  poverty. 

"  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  fish-curing  yard,  the 
quantity  of  salted  fish  has  fallen  considerably  low  from 
diverse  causes.  The  fall  in  the  quantity  of  dry  fish  may  be 
attributed —  ^ 

(a)  to  the  very  high  price  of  salt  issued  from  the  yard, 

compared  with  the  extensive  sea-beach,  where 

the  salt  fishes  were  dried  formerly ; 
(6)  to  a  stringent  rule  prohibiting  the  removal  of  salted 

fish  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  yard  for  getting 

it  dried. 

*'  In  good  old  days,  the  nets  mentioned  below  alone 
were  made  use  of  for  fishing,  and  there  was  a  regular  supply 
of  different  kinds  of  fish  during  the  proper  season  : — 

1.  Odam  vala. 

2.  Ozhuku  vala,  odu  vala,  varean  vala,  or  ohara  valai 

3.  Veechu  vala. 

4.  Kora  vala. 

The  above  contrivances  were  so  much  adapted  for  fishing 
that,  during  the  operation  of  fishing  with  the  nets,  it  created 
no  noise  or  dread  among  the  shoals  of  fish. 

"  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  new  kind  of  net,  knowa  i 

as  ayla  thattu  vala,  mathi  thattu  vala,  and  mathi  ohala  vala, 
was  introduced  by  a  very  few  of  the  fishermen.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  when  the  sardine  and  mackerel 
approach  the  shore,  these  new  nets  are  made  use  of,  with  the 
result  that  the  tremendous  noise,  which  is  the  sequel  of  the 
iuiovationi  is  just  sofficient  to  scatter  the  shoala  of  all  tlM. 
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kinds  of  flsKeB  that  are  near  the  shore,  and  to  soare  them 
away  to  the  depths,  where  we  do  not  rentore  in  our  small 
boate. 

'*  This  mode  of  fldhing  with  the  thattu  yala  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  A  small  boat  with  three  or  four  men,  and  a  pretfy 
long  sheet  of  this  net,  consist  ing  of  some  half-a-dozen  small 
pieces  joined  together  edgewise,  would  quite  do.  As  soon 
as  these  boatmen  come  upon  a  shoal  of  mackerel  or  sardine, 
they  put  the  net  ^having  weights  and  Boats  on  either  side) 
all  round  the  shoal  like  a  fence.  Soon  after  this  the  boatmen 
set  up  a  tremendous  noise  by  beating  the  sides  of  the  boats 
with  oars,  rudder,  and  sticks  especially  adapted  for  it,  and  by 
throwing  the  plumbs  violently  in  the  centre  of  the  enclo9ure. 
The  tumult  and  hurly  and  burly  thus  created  by  them  frighten 
the  fish,  and  scatter  them  away  in  all  directions,  with  the 
result  that  the  mHJority  of  them  escape  by  jumping,  and 
very  few  get  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  die 
hanging.  The  remaining  fish,  and  also  those  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  hasten  to  take  shelter  in  the  depths, 
where  ordinary  fishermen  do  not  go. 

'*  By  this  tiie  innovators  not  only  fail  to  get  enough  of  fish 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  panlio,  but  they  also  deprive 
ordinary  boatsmen  like  us  of  an  honest  game.  The  result 
of  the  working  with  the  thattu  vala  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  supply  of  fish  becomes  limited 
(*>)  The  price  of  the  fish  rose  very  high. 
8)  The  poor  are  unable  to  buy  and  eat  them. 

4)  No  fifth    manure  was   prepared   for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

5)  A  decline  in  the  fish-curing  industry. 

6)  Vegetation  bec*omes  a  failure. 

7)  Severe    loss  to    the   contractors,    to   the  European 
agents  enifaged  in  the  preparation  of  fish  manure. 

(8)  Poverty  among  boat-owners  and  fish-curers. 

^'Experienced  boatmen,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  the  old  and  new  system,  have  more  than  once  convened 
meetings,  and  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  new  mode  of  fish- 
ing ;  but  the  innovators,  contenting  themselves  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  small  game  they 
get  at  the  expense  of  a  petty  sunu  often  break  loose  from 
the  resolution,  and  have  recourse  to  the  new  practice,  to  brinff 
about  the  ruin  of  the  ordinary  fishermen  lixe  us.  Any  and 
every  ordinary  boatman,  from  Tan6r  to  Mattool,  will  admit 
that'the  innovation  is  the  sooroe  of  poverty  among  fishermen. 
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Thib  meie  iaot  that,  in  erenr  important  Tillage^  puBHe 
meetings  of  both  Mnkuvers,  dnriBtians,  and  Moplahs,  hare 
been  held  to  pass  unanimous  resolutions,  prohibiting  the 
pcurphase  of  the  fish  brought  by  the  innovators,  would  show 
tiiat  the  fishermen  in  general  na?e  set  their  face  against  it,^ 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  disoourage  the  practice. 

'^  In  deprecating  the  thattu  vala  system,  we  beg  most 
respeotfully  to  mention  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  old 
and  established  method  of  fishing.  The  operation  is  one 
without  any  disturbance.  The  shoal  of  lish  enter  the 
CQue- like  net  in  a  body,  and,  as  the  net  is  raised,  the  fishes 
eo  to  the  bottom  of  the  net.  By  this  we  do  not  in  any  way 
disturb  another  body  of  fish  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
with  which,  our  companion  boatmen  are  engaged.  The 
remainder  of  the  fish,  tibat  did  not  enter  the  net  at  me  outset, 
can  be  caught  by  the  same  boatman  who  has  lost  it,  or  by 
bis  neighbour  without  any  room  for  complaint.  Almost 
evury  Und  of  fish  can  be  caught  in  the  nets  used  by  us, 
whereas  by  the  thattu  vala  only  mackerel  and  sardine  oouM 
be  caught. 

'*  an  ordinary  pair  of  fishing  boats,  with  all  its  requisites, 
.would  cost  us  something  between  Bs.  3,000  and  Bs.  4,000. 
Your  honour  may  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the 
f aot  that,  if  the  thattu  vala  method  of  fishing  was  a  thriving 
or  luprative  job,  we  could  have  as  well  kept  a  thattu  vala 
at  the  expense  of  Bs.  30  or  Bs.  40,  and  competed  with  the 
innovators,  instead  of  renewing  our  old  and  costly  method. 
If  all  of  us  were  to  substitute  thattu  vala  for  our  own  costly 
..nets,  the  consequence  would  be  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  all  the  fishes  that  approach  the  shore  would  disappear 
from  the  sea,  and  take  refuge  in  the  depths. 

''In  these  circumstances  we  most  humbly  beg  your 
honour  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  discontinuance 
of  the  thattu  vala,  which  will  be  a  source  of  an  everlastinir 
welfare  among  the  fishing  classes." 

Noreml^r  4^A.— By  road  from  Tellicheny  to  Oannanore. 
To  Colonel  Burton,  commanding  the  25th  Madras  Infantiy, 
whose  recent  successful  efiorts  in  enlisting  Moplahs  is  wm\ 
known,  I  am  indebted  for  the  series  of  photographs,  from 
whioh  the  illustrations  of  the  Gannanore  fish  industry  were 
reproduced.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  study,  by  anthro- 
pbmetrio  methods,  the  physique  of  the  Moplah  sepoys,  who 
have  become  most  amenable  to  discipline,  while  traming  and 
good  diet  have  improved  their  physiaue,  which  was  good- at 
the  commencement.    But  tiie  time  of  my  f  itit  was  not  w^ 
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selgotedi  a*  many  of  them  were  suffering  from  the;  painful 
and  febrile  reaalts  of  league  inooulation  rarior  to  their  Pansier 
ta  an  infected  locality  (Bangalore).  Howeveri  I  append. 
(Table  IV)  the  reaolts  of  meaaorement  of  eighteen  indiTi** 
aoals.  Ab  was  inevitable  in  a  oommuni^  reomited  by 
oonverts  from  yarious  olaases,  the  sepoys  afforded  an  intereat- 
ing  study  in  varied  colouration,  stature,  and  nasal  configura- 
tion. One  very  dark-skinned,  and  platyrhine  individual, 
indeed,  had  a  nasal  index  of  92. 


TABLE  IV. 

1 

Height :  om. 

•  • 

1 

QQ 

• 
■  • 

IS 
o 

1^ 

Time        in 
Begiment. 

Origin*!  home.. 

17 

164*1 

39-9 

76 
81 
83-5 

68 
72 
72 
71 
72 
67 
86 
76 
70 
74 
60 
76 
72 
79 
82 
64 
78 

5  months  ... 

Sm4d        tslnk. 

18 
19 
19 
19 

168-6 

38-9 

10    „      ... 

Wslavanid    ^ 

165*6 

40-9 

12         M 

£m4d 

161 

48-2 

81. 

12    II 

i>                »> 

168 

39-7 

82-5 

1^  year     ... 

M                                 If 

19 
20 

1711 

39-8 

82-5 

7  months  ... 

"                     n 

173-2 

42-1 

88-6 

11    II       ... 

Wa]Avmi4d     i, 

1  20 

168*4 

40-1 

85*6 

3  yeurs 

Goohin. 

20 
80 
20 
21 
81 

IT 

22 
88 
82 

166-6 

42-6 

78 

O        1) 

Emid        talnk. 

165 

40-6 

81*6 

11  months... 

Ponnani         „ 

164-8 

87-3 

77-6 

.2iyeftrs  ... 

EmAd            1, 

169-8 

40-8 

86 

H    »      ... 

• 

Walsyauid    ,» 

166-6 

38-8 

80-6 

*     If      ... 

• 

1}            11 

168-4 

39 

89-5 

4       II         ... 

Krnid 

166-4 

38-9 

83-6 

Xjj        1, 

Ponnani         ^ 

166*2 

40-8 

84-6 
86 

8  months ... 

Ezn4d            1, 

166 

48-6 

10    „ 

'1                f» 

169-4 

41 

86-6 

71 

8  years     ... 

fl                            M 

The  fish-oaring  yard,  and  flBhormen's  hnts,  are  edtnated, 
away  from  the  town,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  t)ie 
mnnioipal  limits ;  and,  to  reach  it,  a  walk  along  the  sea-shore, 
on  firm  sand  left  hy  the  ont-going  tide,  was  necessary. 
Discarded  on  the  beach  were  parrot-fishes  {Teirodon)^  2Wa- 
eafUhm,  and  llnrana^  in  company  with  dead  Crustacea  {Mat^a^ 
Neptunm,  and  Oeypoda)^  and  the  shells  of  the  boring  molluse 
Pkolas.  The  Tetrodana^  known  by  natives  as  sea-frogs,  owing 
to  the  noiso  which  they  make  when  caught,  are  said  to  be  very 
indigestible,  or  even  poisonous.  Annelid  worms  were  being 
caught  for  bait,  between  tide-marks,  by  means  of  small  fish 
held  over  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  to  entice  them  to  the 
surface,  and  stored  in  half  coooanut  shells.  Fishermen  were 
busy  repairing  their  nets,  and  sales  of  fresh  fish,  displayed 
on  the  sand  or  in  little  boats,  were  being  conducted  amid  a 
buzzing  accompaiument  of  fli^s,  and  the  usual  environment 
of  crows.  Drying  on  the  sand,  in  large  numbers,  were 
mackerel,  of  which  a  considerable  shoal  had  arrived  a  few 
days  previously. 

The  yard  is  well  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monsoon  storms, 
and  approached  by  a  long,  sandy  lane  leading  to  the  main 
entrance.  It  is  the  property  of  Government,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoanut  trees  within  it  had  been  sold  by  auoticm 
on  a  three  years'  lease  for  twenty-nine  rupees.  Tne  ticket- 
holders  were  9  Moplahs,  1  Native  Christian,  and  61  Mukku« 
vans ;  aud  the  Moplah  sheds  were  concentrated  together  at 
one  end  of  the  yard. 

The  prevailing  fishes  in  the  yird  were  mullan  (Eq'Jula), 
tholayan  (2Vu;AmnM),  charla  mathi  (Clupea  fimbriaia\ 
adavu  (Lactarius\  kola-kaien  {Lfmsumieria)^  and  amberta 
{ppUthoptehAs).  The  little  mullan  sometimes  arrives  off  the 
coast  in  larjB^  shoals,  pursued  by  kora,  shark,  seir,  and 
other  big  nshes,  and  is  cured  for  local  consumption. 
Neatly  arranged  on  the  drying-ground  was  shark- flesh  in  the 
form  of  rosette9^.the  flesh  oeing  cUt  in  wedge-shaped  strips 
radiating  to  a.centaro. 

The  append^  table  (Table  Y)  shows  the  returns  of  the 
more  important  fishes  brought  to  the  Oannanore  yard  from 
189a  to  1898. 
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Duxixig  the  present  flahing  fieason  there  had  been  only  two. 
fair  ehoals  of  sardines,  yielding  113  and  107  maonds  lespeot^, 
ively.  The  last  good  season  for  sardines  was  fonr  years  ago/ 
sinoe  whioh  time  they  have  not  arrived  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  manure.  The  fishermen  maintain  that  the 
dearth  of  sardines  on  the  east  coast  is  due  to  the  absence,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  the  grey  ooze,  whioh  forms  the  sea-^ 
bottom  off  the  west  coast,  and  constitutes  the  main  food  of 
the  sardine.  This  ooze,  in  the  form  of  a  frothy  dark-grey 
scum,  was  being  rolled  in  by  a  heavy  ground-swell  during 
my  stay  at  Cannanore,  leaving  a  grey  p^licle  on  shore  as  the 
time  went  out.  The  failure  of  tiie  sardine  fishery  is  attri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of  the  thattu  vala,  which  is  used 
by  a  few  Moplah  fishermen,  and  the  now  expected  petition 
on  the  subject  thereof  was  submitted.  A  superstition  prevails 
amoi^  the  Moplahs  that,  if  sardines  are  placed  near  a 
Moplah  mosque  m  the  vicinity  of  the  yard,  a  failure  in  the 
fishery  will  result. 

A  quaint  Gannanore  custom  is  referred  to  by  Day,  who,* 
writing  in  1873,  states  that  '*  at  Gannanore  the  Rajah's  cat 
appears  to  be  exercising  a  deleterious  infiuence  on  one 
branch  at  least  of  the  fishing,  viz.,  that  for  sharks.  It 
appears  that,  in  older  times,  one  fish  daily  was  taken  from 
each. boat  as  a  perquisite  for  the  Rajah's  cat,  or  the  ^  poocha 
meen'  (cat-fish)  collection.  The  cats  apparently  have  not 
augmented  so  much  as  the  fishing  boate,  so  this  has  been 
commuted  into  a  money  payment  of  two  pies  a  day  on 
each  successful  boat.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bajah  annu- 
ally levies  a  tax  of  Rs.  2-4-0  on  every  boat.  Half  of  the 
sharks'  fins  are  also  claimed  by  the  Rajah's  'poocha  meen' 
contractor." 

November  7^A.— From  Gannanore  by  river  to  Bekal,  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  South  Oanara  district.  From  the 
landing-stage  my  despatch  box  was  reluctantly  carried  to 
the  traveUer's  bungalow  by  a  very  dark,  short,  and  platyrhine 
Holeya.  The  Holeyas,  who  are  the  field  labourers  and 
former  agrestic  serbi  are  to  South  Ganara  as  the  Cherumans 
and  Paniyans  are  to  Malabar.  The  Bekal  river,  whioh  was 
teeming-  with,  fishrfry,  would,  had  time  permitted*  have 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studypig  the  larval  and 
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poflt-lanral  f onus  of  those  flahes,  which  oome  up  the  iiTer  for 
spawning  purposes. 

From  my  tiaveUing  oompanion,  the  Manual  of  South 
Oanara,  I  learn,  at  the  outset  of  a  viait  to  a  new  district, 
that  '^  among  sea  and  estuary  fish  the  pomfret,  Uaok  and 
white,  the  seoTi  themuUet,  and  the  whiting  are  the  faTOuxites 
at  European  tables,  but  the  speoies  caoght  in  the  greatest 
abundanoe  are  the  Lidian  pilohaid  (*  sardine  *)  and  the  Indian 
mackerel,  both  of  which  are  often  found  in  such  numbers 
that  a  large  surplus  remains  for  use  as  manure.  Now  that 
the  uld-fashioned  rough  curing  with  salt-eaith  has  been 
put  a  stop  to,  the  fish-curing  yards  provided  by  the  Salt 
Department  are  gradually  being  resorted  to,  and  a  bridL 
trade  in  salted  mackerel  appears  to  be  springing  up.  Great 
numbers  of  seer  and  other  large  fish  are  also  caught  by 
Ratnagiri  fishermen  in  the  open  sea,  and  brought  to  the 
South  Canara  yards  to  be  cured.  Besides  the  comparatiyely 
fine  class  of  fish  aboYc  mentioned,  numbers  of  coarse  fish, 
such  as  the  dog  fish,  the  ray  and  the  hammer-headed  shark, 
are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives. 

»<  Oysters  are  met  with  all.  along  the  coast,  the  best  being, 
perhaps,  the  small  oysters  on  the  rocks  about  the  islands  off 
if dipi,  and  the  large  oysters  at  Coondapoor,  and  in  the  badc- 
water  at  Mogral  near  Kumbla." 

A  whale  {fiaVBmpiera  indtea^  the  great  Indian  fin-whale) 
was  thrown  up  on  shore  at  Man^alore  some  years  ago,  and  its 
skdeton,  with  the  whalebone,  is  preserved;  in  the  Madras 
Museum. 

As  bearing  on  the  sea-fisheries  of  South  Oanara,  the 
following  precis  of  correspondence  relating  thereto  may  be 
placed  on  record  :— 

In  1892  certain  members  of  the  fishing  community 
appealed  to  the  Q-ovemment  of  India  against  the  orders  of 
the  Madras  Government  declining  to  withdraw  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  salt-earth  for  fish-curing  purposes.  The 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Ghovemment  of  India  by  the 
local  Government  with  the  remark  that,  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  the  public  revenue,  it  was  their  policy 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt-earth,  and  to  open  a  sufficient 
number  of  fish-curing  yards,  where  persons  would  be  free  to 
cure  fish  with  salt  issued  at  cost  price.  This  arrangement,  it 
was  pointed  out,  could  not  cause  any  hardship. 
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The  G-overnment  of  India  oalled  for  information  on  tlie 
following  points : —  ^ 

(a)  What  nnmber  of  persons  of  the  fisher  class  have 
abandoned  their  oaUing  since  the  present  system 
oame  into  operation,  and  what  proportion  do 
they  bear  to  the  total  nnmber  then  employ  ed  P 

(6)  What  quantity  of  fish  has  been  cured  in  the 
district  in  each  year  since  that  period  P 

(c)  If  the  quantity  has  declined  naturally,  to  what 

cause  is  the  decline  due ;  and  from  what  source 
is  the  demand  met,  so  far  as  the  local  supply 
cannot  meet  it  P 

(d)  What  is  the  average  price  of  salt  supplied  to  the 

fish-curing  yards ;  whence  is  the  salt  brought ; 
and  how  does  the  price  compare  with  the  cost  at 
which  the  fishers  were  able  to  cure  their  fish  P 

{e)  Is  the  salt  supplied  the  cheapest  procurable ;  and 

.  can  the  price  be  reduced  P 

Meanwhile  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  concerning  the  use  of  salt-earth 
by  fish-curers  on  the  Ganara  Coast. 

The  Board  of  Revenue,  after  consulting  the  Collector  of 
South  Canara,  replied  to  the  various  questions  eeriaiinij  and 
reported  that  the  fishermen  of  South  Ganara  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-earth  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  represented. 

In  1894  a  despatdi  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  it  was  asked  whether  some  other  steps  could 
not  be  taken  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the  coast  fisher- 
men, and  to  safeguard  their  important  industry :  and 
Oovemment  was  requested  to  cousider  in  what  reasonable 
way  the  fish-curers  on  the  Indian  Coast  could  be  relieved 
from  their  disabilities.  In  referring  this  despatch  to  the 
local  Government,  the  Government  of  India  invited  attention  < 

to  the  following  facts,  under  which  .the  fish-curers  of  South  V 

Canara  were  distinctly  at  a  disadvanti^re,  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  adjacent  district  of  North  Canara  :— 

1.  Fish-curing  yards  are  more  numerous  in  North  than 
in  South  Canara. 
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2.  The  price  oharged  by  Goyemmeiit  for  salt  issued  to 

fisn-ouring  yards  in  North  Ganara  varied  from 
6  to  8  annas,  whereas,  in  the  yards  in  South 
Ganara,  it  was  12  annas  and  1  rupee. 

3.  In  North  Ganara  lioenses  to  use  salt-earth  were 

freely  issued  at  all  places  that  are  not  within 
ten  miles  of  a  curing  yard ;  while,  in  South 
Ganara,  the  use  of  salt-earth  was  altogether 
prohibited. 

The  Local  Gt)yernment,  after  calling  for  a  full  report, 
passed  the  following  orders : — 

(a)  To  open  a  large  number  of  fish-curing  yards,  in 
which  the  curers  could  obtain  salt  at  a  low  price. 

(6)  That  the  cost  of  construction  and  repair  of  fish- 
curing  yards  be  borne  by  Gt)Ternment. 

(<?)  Beduction  of  the  price  of  salt  to  10  annas  per 
maund. 

Finally,  the  Ghovemment  of  India  ruled  that  the  price  of 
salt  supplied  to  the  curers  should  be  reduced  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  transport,  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
salt-earth  has  preirented  them  from  using  an  article,  which 
they  obtained  free  of  cost.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that 
the  price  of  salt  should  be  reduced  to  6  annas  8  pies  per 
maund. 

The  appended  statistics  (Table  YI)  are  interesting,  as 
showing  the  progressive  development  of  resort  to  the  curing 
yards  by  the  South  Ganara  fisning  community.  Inreview- 
mg  these  statistics,  the  Board  of  Revenue  remark  that  "  no 
iniormation  is  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  cared  in 
South  Ganara  before  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-earth 
in  1882 ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  the  three  previous  years  the 
imports  and  exports  of  salt  fish  had  averaged  21,827  maimds 
and  8,939  maunds,  respectively,  leaving  a  net  average  import 
of  12,888  maunds.  The  fish-curing  yards  reached  tneir 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  in  the  four  years  ending  1890-91, 
during  which  they  dealt  annually  with  a  little  over  100,000 
maunds  of  fish.  The  imports  and  exports  of  salt  fish  for  this 
period  averaged  19,802  and  27,559  maunds,  respectively. 
The  district  consequently,  instead  of  importing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  .population,  as  it  did  under  the  old  salt- 
earth  system,  had  become  able  to    export  a   considerable 
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•UTj^iM  of  cured  fiah.  This  faot  ia  oonolusiye  oyidenoe  that, 
80  far  from  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-dearth  having 
injured  the  fish  industry,  it  has  done  ex&otlj  the  reverse, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  better  quality  of  the  article  which 
the  6Bh-curing  yards  enabled  the  fishermen  to  turn  out, 
and  the  higher  price  it  commanded  stimulating  them  to 
greater  e2certion8.  Referring  to  a  deoUne  in  the  quantity 
of  the  fish  brought  to  the  yards,  commencing  in  1891-9!ij, 
the  Board  continue:  "There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  recent  decrease  is  due 
to  anything  except  accidental  fluctuations  in  the  shoals  of 
fish  arriving  on  the  coast,  combined  possibly  with  over- 
fishing in  the  estuaries  by  foul  means,  such  as  poison  and 
dynamite^^.  Afr.  Power  is  of  opinion  that  the  decline  in 
operations  in  1894-95  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  salt-earth,  but  to  the  variable  nature 
of  the  fishing  seasons.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  one  of  his  Tahsildars,  who  reports  that  the  decrease  is  said 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  unfavourable  migration  of  herrings, 
and  to  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  catches.  As  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  inquiries  in  the  Mangalore  taluk,  Mr. 
Welsh  states  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  catches 
of  sea  fish  due  to  the  failure  of  shoals  and  competition  by 
fidieimen  of  other  districts,  and  that  the  catches  of  estuary 
fish  also  have  not  been  so  large  as  formerly.  The  Tahsildar 
pointed  out  to  him  a  place,  which  the  latter  knew  to  have 
been  swarming  with  fish  in  former  years,  but  where  few  are 
now  to  be  seen  owing  to  dynamite  having  been  used  for 
their  destruction*  Even  the  fishermen,  whom  the  GoUeotor 
interviewed,  are  reported  to  have  attributed  the  decrease  at 
first  to  that  cause,  to  poison,  and  to  the  unusual  nets  used  by 
visitors,  and  to  have  said  not  a  word  about  the  prohibition 
to  use  «Jt-earth,  except  in  a  village  which  he  visited  on  the 
6th  June,  by  which  time  the  desirability  of  ascribhiff 
their  difficulties  to  the  salt-earth  prolubition  had  ooounra 
to  them." 


^  In  addition  to  orthodox  nets  and  bait-fishing,  '*  shooting  with  a 
Chittagong  bow,  or  bows  and  arrows,  oaptnring  by  meana  of  bamboo 
labyrinthSi  and  poisoning  the  water  bj  Nox  yomica,  Goooolns  indions, 
oroton-oil  seed,  or  other  deleterioos  substanoes,  are  all  common ;  also 
damming  np  and  lading  out  streams,  pnne-neta  in  small  water-oonrses, 
e^Moially  in  rioe  fields,  catohing  bj  the  hand  or  by  means  of  wioker 
baskets,  somewhat  resembling  the  eel  traps  of  Europe,  bat  whioh  are 
rapidly  pressed  down  oyer  the  fish  "  are  resorted  to  in  India — Day :  F%9hB$ 
tfMakibar. 
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Nmnber 
of  yards 
opened. 

Number 
of  jarcs 
at  work. 

Applica- 
tion. 

Fish 

Salt 
issued. 

Half  jMr  endini^  81st  March  1882     . . . 

1 

1 

1 

MDS. 

88 

MDS. 

6 

... 

Po.              30th  September  1882 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

Do.              8Ut  March  1888     ... 

19 

2 

104 

624 

191 

Do.              SOth  September  1883 

19 

•  ff  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18,411 

•*• 

Do.              3l8t  March  1884     ... 

19 

9 

1,744 

3,716 

Do.              80th  September  1884 

19 

2 

19 
2,608 
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16 

Do.              31st  March  1885     ... 

10 

20,617 

5,740 

Do.              30th  September  1885 

19 

3 

110 

778 

131 

Oo.               31st  March  1886.    ... 

(9olosed) 
10 

9 

6,567 

<6,477 

14,948 

Do.              SOth  September  1886 

id 

9 

501 

5,894 

1,833 

1887-88      

12 

10 

8,508 

115,423 

19,387 

12 

10 

8,591 

102,520 

17,204 

1889-90     

10 

10 

10,030 

104,178 

14,782 

1890-91      

10 

10 

11,312 

100,584 

16,033 

1891-92     

10 

9 

9,592 

69,176 

10,706 

1898-98     

9 

9 

9.976 

54,767 

85,607 

7,540 

1893^4     

9 

9 

10,074 

11,227 

1894-96     

10 

9 

11,286 

71,560 

10,142 

In  Malabar  the  miniinTim  quantity  of  ealt  ^Ten  out  to 
the  onrers  is  five  seen,  in  South  Oanara  one  seer.  In  t^ 
course  of  an  interview  with  the  flshfirmen,  in  1806|  the 
Colleotor  gathered  tiiat  they  were  labouring  under  C6Ktaiii 
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disadyantages  in  getting  their  fish  cared  in  the  yards,  among 
which  were : — 

1.  That  salt  is  not  at  present  issued  to  the  ourers  in 

smaller  quantities  than  5  seers ; 

2.  That,  if  the  fish  brought  is  below  a  certain  weight, 

it  is  kept  waiting  until  enough  is  got  to  make  up 
that  weight,  and  sometimes  rots  before  sufBoient 
quantity  arrives,  and  has  to  be  thrown  away. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  grieyaDoes,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  explained  that  the  minimum  quantity 
of  salt  to  be  issued  was  fixed  at  5  seers,  to  avoid  difiioulty  in 
collecting  the  value  of  any  less  quantity,  especially  when 
fractions  of  a  pie  were  involved,  as  the  general  rate  at  which 
salt  was  issued  for  fish-curing  purposes  was  annas  8  per 
maund  (of  40  seers).  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  reduction 
of  the  quantity  to  one  seer,  as  it  might  tend  to  increase  the 
flsli-ouring  operations,  and  encourage  small  curers  to  resort 
to  the  yards.  As  the  fish-curing  industry  has  become  an 
exceedmgly  profitable  one  in  Malabar,  no  change  was,  in  his 
opinion,  caJled  for. 

Salt  for  the  South  Ganara  yards  is  obtained  from  Tuticorin, 
and  stored  in  a  depdt  at  Mangalore,  whence  it  is  distributed 
to  the  .various  yards. 

After  which  digression  I  return  to  Bekal,  where,  on  the 
way  to  the  curing-yard,  I  noticed  numbers  of  children  carry- 
ing on  their  heads  bundles  of  the  dried  stems  of  sunn-hemp 
{Orotaktria  juncea)^  which  is  cultivated  all  along  the  coast,  and 
used  for  the  extraction,  by  retting,  of  fibre  for  the  construction 
of  fishing  nets.  This  plant  was,  I  was  assured,  shown  to  the 
Qanja  Oommission  as  ganja  {Cannabis  sativa,  Indian  hemp). 
The  yard,  situated  between  the  sea  and  the  main  trunk  road, 
was  fenced  in  by  a  triple  row  of  screw-pines  {Pandanus 
odoratiasmus)^  Drying  outside  the  yard  were  mackerel,  and 
cat-fish  and  kora  were  packed  ready  for  export  to  Colombo 
from  Gannanore,  whither  they  are  taken  by  pattamar  (lateen- 
rigged  sailing  craft). 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  yard  was  a  Roman  Catiioliu 
dufiadar  in  receipt  of  Bs  9  per  mensem.  The  ticket-holders, 
43  in  number,  were  all  Mukkuvans,  and,  as  a  relief,  in  the 
absence  of  the  much  abused  net,  I  heard  no  complaint  about 
the  thattu  vala.  A  few  of  the  fishermen  own  cocoanut  topes 
(gnroves  or  orchards),  and  borrow  money  from  Moplah  traders 
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dniing  the  alaok  season  for  their  maintenuioe  and  oaxxying 
oat  repairs  of  their  nets.  The  boats,  forty  in  number,  aie 
made  of  aini,  pan  {Oahphyttum  iomento9um}^  and  dhampak 

iMichelia  Champaea).    The  equipment  for  a  pair  of  boats  is, 
was  told,  four  ootton  nets,  and  a  single  hemp  net. 

The  drying  ^und  was,  as  regards  fish,  an  absolute  blank, 
and  the  sole  evidence  of  the  object  of  the  yard  was  in  the 
form  of  dried  scales  of  bony  fisnes  lyiug  scattered  about. 
Big  fish  are  said  to  predominate  over  small  at  Bekal,  with  kora 
as  the^main  source  of  steady  income,  though  good  prices  are 
realised  for  seir,  pomfret,  and  others.  Kora  sounds  are  sold  at 
4  to  6  annas  each,  and  oat-fish  sounds  at  1  to  2  pice  each. 
The  best  season  for  kora  is  in  August  and  September,  t.0., 
towards  the  olose  of  the  South*west  monsoon. 

The  yard  statistics  showed  the  following  results  during 
the  last  four  yearn :  (April — November.) 


Vftlne 
of  mlt. 


Bt. 

86S 

800 

88 

US 


The  year  1898  was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  fishermen. 
But,  during  the  present  jear,  fishing  operations  have  been 
more  brisk,  and  good  hauls  of  cat-fisn  and  kora  have  been 
8*fK)ured.  The  last  good  season  for  sardines  was  1895,  when  it 
was  possible  to  drive  for  many  miles  alonp^  the  coaf>t-line 
amid  the  unsavoury  surrounding  of  sardmes  drying  for 
manure.  Mackerel,  sardines,  and  munangu  (Enfjraulis)  are 
bought  up  for  manure  by  local  cultivators  of  tobacco,  which 
thrives  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  My  recollection  of  the 
manure-heaps  on  the  road  between  Bekal  and  Kaseragode  is 
still  vivid.  The  boats  brought  in,  during  the  time  of  my 
halt  at  Bekal,  amberta,  white  and  black  pomfret,  Trichiurus, 
mullan,  tholari,  young  cat-fish,  kora,  adavu  {Laetarius  deli' 
catulua),  soles,  kolaohi  or  kolakaien  {Du^sumieria  acuta)  and 
prawns.  Nowhere,  during  my  tour,  did  I  see  prawns  caught 
m  such  larffe  numbers  as  at  Tantir,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
most  abundant  in  South  Malabar.     Devilled  prawns,  sdes, 
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whiting,  and  pomfret  were  a  gratefnl  addition  to  oamp  dittarj 
in  «  distriot  not  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  mutton. 

Dredg^g  during  two  days  realised  a  number  of  moUusoan 
shells,  ooarse  in  Contrast  with  those  from  stations  further  south, 
and  consisting  mainly  of  bivalves  from  a  neighbouring  shell 
bed.  A  very  similar  shell-bank  was  found  by  the  dredge  off 
KasaragodCi  whither  we  proceeded  on  November  10th.  Hero 
again,  the  thattu  vala  is  not  used,  as  the  fishermen,  both 
Mukkuvan  and  Moplah,  believe  that  it  permanently  frightens 
the  fish  away,  and  harmony  prevails.  The  ticket-holders  in 
the  yard,  33  in  number,  were  all  Moplahs.  The  laige., 
spacious  yard,  with  the  salt-shed  in  the  middle^  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  sand-spit  near  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  river,  where 

Sattamars  were  taking  in  a  cargo  of  fish  consigned  to 
[angalore.  The  yard,  on  the  occasion  of  my  inspeetion, 
contained  a  mean  show  of  fish,  kora,  small  shaxks  and  cat- 
fishes^  and  mackerel,  from  a  recent  small  shoal,  stacked  in 
parallel  rows,  and  covered  over  by  six  layers  of  coir  matting. 
The  only  grievance  was  the  absence  of  sardines  during  the 
last  few  years,  which  the  Moplahs  accept  philosophically,  and 
attribute  to  the  act  of  G-od.  As  we  were  leaving  the  yard, 
a  single  boat  arrived,  with  a  few  handf uls  of  nettalu  {Engrau^ 
lis;  white  bait)  as  the  poor  result  of  six  hours^  fishing ;  bat 
the  crew  were  made  happy  with  a  pour  boire^  wherewith  to 
drown  their  disappointment  in  arrack. 

November  11th  and  I2th — A  "  musical  ride  "  in  a  manjil 
from  Kasaragode  to  Aiangalore,  with  a  halt  at  Manjeahwar^ 
where  I  was  greeted,  on  arrival  at  the  travellers'  bungalow, 
by  the  vinaceous-red-backed  batrachian  Rana  malabariea^ 
vmich  never  appears  on  the  east  coast. 

Mangalore,.the  chief  town  of  the  South  Gcmara  distriot 
is  situated  on  an  extensive  backwater  formed  by  the  conver- 

Snt  months  of  the  N^travati  and  Ghirpiir  rivers,  into  which 
rabian  b&g&Ias  and  country  sailing-craft  enter  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  town  abounds  in  church  bells  and 
Native  Christian  females,  who,  on  festal  days,  and  on  the 
way  to  church,  may  be  recognised  by  the  white  mantle  (vcd), 
wmoh  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  covers  the  entire  body. 
More  interesting,  however,  from  an  ethnological  standpoint, 
was  a  small  party  of  dark-skinned  Eoragas,  who,  until  recent 
years,  wore  a  primitive  garment  of  leaves,  now  replaced  by 
a  more  up-to-date  cotton  cloth.  ^*  This  tribe,''  the  M anual  tells 
us,  '*  is  diyided  into  three  dans — ^the  And^  or  Ada  Koragas, 
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Yaitift  KonigUi  and  Soppu  or  Soppina  Eoragas.  Fonnwly 
the  fint  mentioued  was  oonsiderea  so  iinolean  that  they  were 
not  ponnitted  to  epit  on  the  publio  way,  but  had  a  pot 
aoBpended  from  the  neok«  whioh  they  used  as  a  spittoon.''  It 
was  noticeable  that,  as  I  passed  down  the  line  during  my 
inspection,  the  females,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  removea  the 
ootton  wrapper  with  which  their  bosoms  were  covered. 

Mangalore  indulges  in  three  fish-curing  yards,  of  whidh 
the  Bokka})atnam  yard  was  selected  for  inspection.  The  yard 
is  divided  into  neat  oblong  blocks^  one  for  each  curer,  with 
boimdary  railings  of  cocoanut  leaves,  and  a  central  track 
leading  to  the  salt  depdt.  For  night  work  a  lamp  was  fixed 
on  the  top  of  a  long  pole  outside  each  shed.  Hanging  on  the 
wall  of  the  yard  office,  my  inspecting  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  saw  of  a  saw-fish,  which,  on  enquiry,  was  said  to  be  used 
as  a  '^  threatening  instrument  "  in  the  yard.  The  ticket- 
holders  were  nine  Moplahs  and  thirteen  Mogers  (Tulu  fisher- 
men). Some  of  the  Mogers,  I  was  informed,  use  the  thattu 
vala  (or  &chi  vala),  whioh  forms  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
local  indignation  meetings.  A  few  years  ago  the  hated  nets 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  a  protest 
against  their  employment.  A  free  fight  ensued,  with  the 
reisult  that  nineteen  individuals  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
Bs.  50  and  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Working  in  the  yard  were  a  number  of  Holeiya  cooly 
women,  clad  in  areca  palm  caps,  blue  body-oloth,  stained  and 
dirty,  but  hanging  in  graceful  folds,  heavy  brass  and  leaden 
bangles,  brass  and  bead  necklets,  and  cadjan  rolls  in  the 
dilated  ear-lobes. 

The  fishery  returns  during  corresponding  periods  of  the 
last  four  years  showed  the  following  results : — 

1896  (April  1st  to  November  12th)     ••     4,173  maunds. 

1897  do.  ..     2,642         „ 

1898  do.  ..     3,667         „ 

1899  do.  ..     8,405         „ 

The  present  season  was  a  good  one,  as  compared  with 
recent  years,  and  the  increase  in  fishing  operations  was 
attributed  to  good  catches  of  mackerel,  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  yard,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
ourers.  The  most  plentiful  fish  in  the  yard,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  mackerel,  manungu,  sharks,  seir,  skates,  and 
pomf ret.  Fish  are  said  to  be  imported  into  Mangalore  from 
the  Eurrachee  coast  to  the  value  of  Bs.  50,000  to  Bs.  60,000 
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annually.  The  godowns  (warehoases)  of  several  Moplah 
merchants,  which  I  visited,  contained  considerable  stores  of 
fish-manure  for  coffee-planters,  and  sharks,  cat-fish,  kora, 
and  mackerel,  ready  for  shipment  to  Colombo. 

For  the  appended  statistics  (Tables  VII  and  VIII) 
relating  to  the  Mangalore  trade  in  fish,  shark-fins,  and 
fish-maws,  I  am  indebted  to  l^r.  D.  J.  iVfcFarlan,  Agent  to 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot  &  Go. 

TABLE  VII. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Salted  Fuh  exported  from  Mangalore 

to  Cohmho,  1892-99. 
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November  \hth^  \Qth,  From  Mangalore  to  Malpe.  In 
crossing  the  Parvanjee  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  an  enormous 
shoal  of  big  rhizostomids  was  noticed.  The  chuttram  (rest- 
house)  at  Malpe  is  situated  within  easy  range  of  the  stench 
from  the  curing-yard,  which  was  wafted  southward  as  the 
daily  sea-breeze  set  in,  and  permeated  both  food  and  cloth- 
ing. In  front  of  the  chuttram  is  an  extensive  tidal  mud- 
flat,  whereon  do  assemble,  both  by  day  and  night,  quarrel- 
some, hoarse-voiced,  low-bred  and  ownerless  pariah  dogs, 
glutted  with  a  surfeit  of  fish  dietary.  This  flat,  apart  from 
dogs,  was  crowded  with  the  mud-loving  molluscs  Cerithium^ 
Nerita^  and  Teleacopium^  and  the  calling  crab  Gelasmua. 
The  shells  of  Telescopium  I  have  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of 
Narrik&l,  near  Cochin,  looking  like  the  spikes  of  the  hel- 
mets of  a  submerged  British  Regiment. 

To  Malpe,  during  the  fishing  season,  come  fishermen 
with  a  fiotilla  of  keeled  and  outrigged  sailing  boats  from 
Batnagiri  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Hither  also  come 
fishermen  from  Qoa,  who  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  copper  hue  of  their  skin,  and  rosary  of  black  and 
white  Deads,  oftep.  supplemented  by  a  red  bead  necklet. 
The  Goanese  fishermen  migrated  to  Malpe  owing  to  the 
disturbances  and  political  troubles  in  Portuguese  India 
in  1895.  The  reasons  given  by  the  Batnagiri  fishermen 
for  coming  southward  are  that  fish  are  not  so  abundant 
off  their  own  coast,  competition  is  keener,  and  salt  more 
expensive.  Moreover,  the  crystals  of  Bombay  salt  are  too 
large  for  successful  curing,  and  *'  do  not  agree  with  the  fish, 
of  which  the  fiesh  is  turned  black.'^  If,  they  said  contemp- 
tuously, they  were  to  sun-dry  fish  by  the  local  methoa, 
their  people  would  chaff  them  for  bringing  back,  not  fish^ 
but  dried  cow-dung  for  fuel.  It  is  noted  in  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Salt  Department,  1894-95,  that  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  salt  issued  to  fish  cured  was  due  to  the 
pecidiar  method  of  curing  adopted  by  the  Batnagiri  fisher- 
men, which  requires  a  large  proportion  of  salt.  In  the 
system  of  curing  as  adopt«d  by  them,  big  fishes  are  split 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and, 
after  the  salt  has  been  sprinkled  on  by  hand,  neatly  stacked 
in  alternate  layers  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Salt  is 
appUed  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Ist  day,  6  seers**— 1  maund  of  fish. 
2]id  day,  5  seers — 1  maund  of  fish. 
9rd  day,  8  seers — 1  maond  of  fish, 
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The  fiah  are  then  allowed  to  remain  withont  further 
treatment,  amid  red-eyed  bine-bottle  flies  and  maggots^ 
nntil  the  tenth  day,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  shed  ontside 
the  yard,  and  are  ready  to  be  sent  away.  Fish  thus  oiired 
can,  it  is  said,  be  kept  for  many  months  withont  deteriorat- 
ing. The  looal  fishermen,  who  resort  to  sun-drying,  apply 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  8  if  the  fish  is  quite  fresh,  and 
1 :  7  if  it  is  slightly  tainted.  Spoiled  fish  is  not  brought  into 
the  yard,  but  dried  outside,  and  sold  for  manure. 

The  Batnagiri  boats  go  well  out  of  sight  of  land  to  the 
fishing  ground,  where  they  oatch  seir,  pomfret,  kora,  and 
other  big  fish  near  the  surface,  and  sharks  in  deeper  water. 
The  fishing  entails  hard  work,  as  the  boats  return  to  the 
shore  about  10  a.m.,  and  start  ofE  again  between  1  and 
2  P.M.,  to  remain  at  sea  until  the  following  morning. 
Through  the  night  2  men  sleep,  2  men  keep  a  look-out  for 
boats  and  steamers  fouling  the  nets,  and  2  men  take  charge 
of  the  nets  from  a  small  rowing  boat.  If  the  fishing  is  not 
good  near  head-quarters,  the  Batnagiri  boats  may  go  as  far 
^as  Mangalore.  In  this  case,  to  prevent  decomposition  from 
setting  in  before  their  return,  to  the  Malpe  yard,  they 
sprinkle  over  the  fish  a  little  "  hhz6x  salt,''  which  thev  take 
in  the  boat  with  them.  To  the  Batnagiri  fishermen  the  seir 
is  the  most  valuable  and  lucrative  fish,  and  they  say  that  it 
does  not  pay  them  to  come  so  far  from  home,  and  fish  for 
the  smaller  kinds.  Under  existing  arrangements,  by  which 
clashing  of  interests  is  avoided,  the  fishery  at  Malpe  is 
divided  into  two  zones,  viz  ,  the  deep  sea  fished  by  the  large 
Batnagiri  boats,  and  the  shallow  littoral  water  by  the  smaller 
local  and  Groa  boats,  which  frequently  catch  good  hauls  of 
the  smaUer  fishes  between  the  belt  of  islands  and  the  shore, 
where  there  is  sufQcient  depth  to  admit  steamers  of  light 
draft,  e.g,f  the  Sheppard  coasters.  On  the  Daria  Bahadur- 
fi^hur  island  a  new  light-house  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  I 
foresee  that  the  light  thereof  may,  in  bad  seasons  due  to 
natural  causes,  be  charged  with  frightening  away  the  shoals. 

The  establishment  at  Malpe  consists  of  a  Sub-inspector 
(also  in  charge  of  the  ahk&ri  depot),  three  yard  peons,  and 
two  peons  in  the  salt  golah  (warehouse)  outside  the  yard. 
The  ourers  were  as  follows : — 

Registered.         ^I"!^!^  ^ 
°  yard  tbiB  year. 

(a)  Batnagiri — 

Hindu 41  16 

Muhammadan  ••41  15 
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Begistered. 

Betorted  to 
yard  this  jear. 

(5)  Local— 

Muhammadan 

..      80 

52 

Christian 

..     41 

38 

Billava 

..       6 

3 

Moger 

..       2' 

1 

The  Billavas,  who  are  the  numerically  largesfcaste  in 
the  district,  are  the  hereditary  toddy-drawers,  but  many  of* 
them^  at  the  present  day,  are  agriculturists  and  labourers* 

The  coolies  in  the  yard  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  busy 
stuffing  split  and  gutted  mackerel  with  salt.  After  gutting, 
the  fish  are  taken  down  to  the  sea  in  baskets,  thrown  into  a 
rope  crate,  and  swung  in  the  water  between  two  men.  They 
are  then  returned  to  the  baskets,  each  of  which  has  the  curer's 
number  marked  on  it,  and  taken  to  the  yard  to  be  oured. 
On  shore,  where  the  guts  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  were 
a  host  of  gulls  and  terns.  From  the  meshes  of  the  nets 
were  extracted  various  univalve  shells  inhabited  by  hermit- 
crabs.  Rejected  on  shore  were  Triancanthi  and  flattened 
jelly-fishes.  Very  abundant  between  tide-marks  was  a  star- 
fish {Astropecten)^  which,  in  its  progress,  left  a  complex 
trail,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  colonial  gastropod  Rotella 
veatiariob^  and  the  sand  pellets  thrown  out  from  the  burrows 
of  the  busy  Gelaaimus.  Drying  on  shore,  without  previous 
salting,  were  great  piles  of  mackerel  for  future  sale  as 
manure;  and  I  was  summoned  from  the  dinner-table  to 
inspect,  amid  these  piles,  the  carcase  of  an  immense  skate 
(lfygon)j  whose  last  act,  as  she  lay  dying  on  the  sand,Va8 
to  continue  the  species  by  bringing  forth  twelve  young  oneSi 
who  were  promptly  salted. 

The  fish  in  the  yard  consisted  mainly  of  seir,  mackerel, 
young  skates  removed  ex  utero,  oat-fishes,  pomfret,  mullan, 
manungu, '  soles,*  amberta,  kora,  and  triohiurus.  Seir,  mac- 
kerel, and  pomfret  are  said  to  be  in  full  roe  in  December. 

In  the  fishing  village,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
cniring-yard,  the  population  dwells  in  quarters  according  to 
class,  and  forms  separate  communities,  each  with  its  own 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  mode  of  life,  and  dietary,  lie 
huts  are  situated  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  yellow-fruited 
oocoannts,  and  the  village  is  intersected  by  fresh-water 
channels  used  for  the  purpose  of  ablution  and  drinking.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  on  the  seaward  side,  the  owner 
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of  a  ooSee-shop  was  daily  doing  a  briak  bnBiness  in  unaloo* 
holio  drinks  and  light  refreshments.  A  Native  Christian 
curer,  who  interriewed  me,  told  me  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
reeent  six  days'  good  catch  of  mackerel,  he  hoped  to  make  a 
clear  profit  of  Bs.  50,  and  to  secure  a  profit  of  Bs.  200 — 
Bs.  300  on  the  whole  season.  The  profit  depends  much  on 
the  state  of  the  market  at  Colombo ;  the  value  of  mackerel 
ranging  between  Rs.  1-6-0  and  Bs.  3  per  1,000. 

My  arrival  at  Malpe  was  well  timed,  so  as  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  return  of  shoaling  mackerel.  The  best  catches 
of  fish,  during  the  present  season,  as  recorded  in  the  yard 
returns,  were  approximately  as  follows : — 


Bigr. 

Small. 

a^it. 

Salt  value. 

October  30 

MDB. 

159 

MOS. 

593 

MDB. 

114 

BS. 

47 

November  4  ... 

224 

2,154 

822 

134 

5  ... 

404 

1,846 

200 

83 

6  ... 

269 

922 

224 

93 

7  ... 

233 

480 

187 

67 

9  ... 

468 

444 

159 

66 

12  ... 

162 

1,025 

159 

66 

14  ... 

732 

532 

187 

78 

16  ... 

51 

40 

66 

23 

17  ... 

162 

1,285 

205 

85 

,,    18  ... 

61 

1,144 

178 

74 

19  ... 

4 

1,945 

267 

111 

The  big  fishes  were  mostly  seir,  and  the  small  mackerel. 
On  the  19th  the  Batnagiri  fishermen  were  not  out,  as,  after 
a  series  of  successful  hauls,  they  ceased  operations  on  account 
of  the  moonlight,  and  beached  their  boats,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  coating  of  oil.  The  release  from  sea-work  was  celebrated 
by  an  open-air  smoking  concert  with  band  and  wild  choruses. 

On  November  18th  a  big  haul  of  mackerel,  with  coinci- 
dent youthful  sharks,  was  brought  ashore  several  miles  south 
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of  Malpe  about  midnight,  and  gutted  immediately.  At 
6  A.M.  on  the  following  morning  a  procession  of  coolies  was 
discovered,  each  with  a  basket-load  of  fish  on  his  head, 
making  their  way  to  the  yard  ;  and  the  procession,  in  a  con* 
tinual^stream  to  and  fro,  lasted  until  10  a.m.  While  the 
introduction  of  the  great  mass  of  fish^  and  distribution  of  salt 
were  going  on,  dried  and  cured  fish  were  being  passed  out 
of  the  yard  by  measure  or  weighment,  and,  to  add  to  the 
pressure  of  work,  the  Batnagiri  boat's,  with  sails  swelled 
before  the]  gentle  breeze,  arrived  ashore  with  their  haul  of 
big  fishes. 

Another  big  haul  of  mackerel,  which  I  witnessed,  was 
caught  at  10  a.m.  four  miles  south  of  Malpe,  and  did  not 
reach  the^yard  until  5  p.m.,  bv  which  time  the  flesh  was,  from 
exposure  to  the  son,  of  indifterent  quality  as  compared  with 
that  of  mackerel  brought  to  the  jard  from  a  catch  two  hours 
previously  close  in  shore  ofiE  the  nshing  village.  The  charges 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  mackerel  brought 
from  the  more  distant  locality  were,  as  summed  up  by  a 
fish-curer,  as  follows  : — 

. .  2if  annas  per  1,000. 
. .  2    pies  „ 

•  •  «/      «• 


Gutting 
Washing 
Transport  by  boat 
Transport  to  yard 
Salting 
Washing 
Drying 
Turning 


••     ^  anna 
about  2    aunas 
i  anna 

i    » 


•  • 


99 
99 
99 
f» 
>9 


99 
9) 


. .  2    pies 
Transport  to  outside  yard       . .  2       „ 

During  the  census  week,  December  1st  to  7th,  1899,  the 

Suantities  of  mackerel  cauj^ht  in  the  Udipi  circle,  in  which 
Calpe  is  situated,  were  as  lollows  : — 

Kamber. 


December  Ist 

•  • 

1,240,673 

„        2nd     . . 

•  ■ 

1,914,396 

„        8rd     . . 

• . 

1,490,462 

„         4th     . . 

•  • 

1  ,a7«,747 

„         5th     . . 

•  • 

648,700 

„         6th     . . 

•  • 

386,165 

„        7th     .. 

•  • 

290,304 

Total  number 

•  • 

7,248,447 

Total  maunds 

•  • 

13,581 

^ 
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In  his  report  on  the  oensoB,  the  Assistant  Inspector  writes 
that  '^  the  coast  line  of  the  Udipi  circle  is  about  66  miles, 
and  this  distance  was  divided  into  22  sections.  Eveiy  boat, 
which  brought  fish  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  the  backwater 
crossing  a  bar,  both  daj  and  night,  was  closely  examined, 
and  both  the  number  and  average  weight  were  recorded  in  a 
register.  The  catches  would  nave  been  even  greater,  but 
for  cloudy  weather  and  rough  sea  on  two  days.  The  heavy 
catches  were  by  means  of  deep-sea  nets,  called  maribala  or 
nunpini,  from  Goa.  These  nets  are  used  in  some  cases  by 
local  men  also^  but,  when  Ooa  men  are  employed,  the  agree- 
ment between  them  and  the  local  ourers  is  that  thev  should 
receive  1,000  rupees  for  every  33  trips,  or  one  rupee  for  every 
1,000  mackerel ;  the  price  for  the  other  kinds  of  fish  being 
settled  at  the  time  of  catch  according  to  demand. 

As  I  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  sardines,  I  place  on 
leoord  the  statistics  of  the  mackerel  and  seir  nsheries 
throughout  South  Canara  and  Malabar,  from  north  to 
south,  during  the  three  years  1896 — 98. 

A.  MAOKEBEL. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MDB. 

MDS. 

MD8. 

Gftng^li             ...         ...         ••• 

28,662 

2,977 

4,267 

Hankarkotta 

»•• 

...   - 

20,717 

4,784 

6,989 

Malpe    ... 

■  •  • 

36,588 

9,549 

26,715 

Bokkapatna 

•  t  • 

4,505 

884 

1,988 

Ullal      ... 

•  ■  1 

2,671 

466 

1,831 

Manjeihwar 

■  •• 

8,126 

857 

5,860 

Kumbla 

■  •• 

2,763 

410 

2,847 

Easer^^e 

■  t  • 

1,631 

697 

2,776 

Bekal    ... 

•  t                i 

4,800 

612 

1,840 

Hoidrng 

1  •  •               1 

861 

88 

608 

Mangalore 

•  •  • 

1,614 

195 

1«169 

Taikadpara 

» •  • 

96 

162 

524 

Ifadai 

1  •  • 

2,811 

497 

10,841 

Azhikal 

»•• 

1.607 

402 

4^718 

Baliapatam 

»•  • 

2,949 

671 

5,017 

Cannanore 

•  •                i 

11.231 

8,028 

17,678 

Tellioherry 

•  t                ■ 

17,960 

6,066 

23,794 

Kuriohi 

•  ■ 

2,862 

1,261 

8,424 

*  •               1 

4,886 

925 

5,248 

Badag;ara 

•  •                • 

8,654 

8,104 

8,294 

Qailandi 

t  •                t 

18,909 

7,926 

18,268 

Elathnr 

»« ft                ■ 

1,269 

1,894 

8,185 

Pndiappn         ... 

3,446 

1,882 

4^840 
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A.  ilAOKERlSL—eontinutd. 


Yard. 

i89r». 

1897. 

1898. 

MD8. 

MOB. 

MD8. 

Calioat,  North             

3,394 

4,376 

12,481 

Calioat,  South             

3,175 

2,152 

5,422 

Beypore,  North           

1,147 

950 

1,893 

Beypore,  South           

4,722 

2,803 

4,908 

Parpangadi       

11J061 

2,198 

24,153 

Tanur 

4,667 

3,127 

41,625 

Pacavannah      ...         ...         ... 

7,101 

2,101 

9,060 

Knttai 

3,979 

1,460 

10,049 

Ponnani             

11,187 

2,964 

15,202 

Pathn  Ponnani            

1,210 

8,359 

1,583 

Veliyangode 

1,696 

1,136 

6,663 

Palapattj         

2,732 

1,596 

9,277 

Edakashiynr 

5,785 

1,420 

18,943 

Chowghat 

4,545 

2,652 

19,660 

Blangad           

3,663 

1,454 

14,861 

Vadanapalli      

2,838 

1,886 

19,236 

Manualankannu           

2,282 

1,002 

9,184 

Goohin 

2,872 

386 

935 

Kariknshi         

2,434 

611 

9,291 

Bemballore       

Total     .., 

77 

287 

1,989 

253,857 

90,035 

401,946 

B.  SEIE. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MD8. 

MD8. 

VDS. 

Gangoli 
Hankarkotia 

...        ... 

...         ... 

...         ••. 
...         ... 

19 

23 

15 
217 

6 
80 

Malpo    . . . 
Bokkapatna 
Ullal      ... 

•.•         ... 
*.*        ••* 

•  • .         ... 

...         ... 

...        •  •• 
...        ... 

3,792 

29 

8 

4,096 
91 
31 

8,998 
41 

»  •  • 

Manjeshwar 
Knmbla 

...         •*  • 
•  •*         ... 

!.•                           ... 
...                            ... 

278 
98 

659 
327 

64 
88 

Kasergode 
Bekal    ... 

...         ... 

•••         ... 

...                            ... 

...                            ... 

••• 

£8 

8 
72 

•  .* 
482^ 

Hosdmg 
Mangalore 
Taikadpara 
Madai    ... 

...         ... 

...         ... 

...         ... 

...         ... 

•  ■                            *•• 

...                            ... 

*  •  .                            ... 

...                            .  •  • 

20 
56 

•*. 
... 

14 
61 
... 
238 

283 
61 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Aihikal... 

...         ... 

...                            •• 

67 

128 

28 

Baliapatam 
Oannanoro 

...         ... 

•  • f        ... 

**•                             ... 
...                            ... 

•  •  ■ 

618 

2,279 

••• 
21 

Tellioherry 

*••         .*• 

•  *                                 ... 

434 

2,145 

822 
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B.  SELEi—fontitmuL 


TaH. 

18iH>. 

18^7. 

1 

1898. 

► 

1 

MPS. 

MDS. 

Ml>». 

Karichi 

»•• 

...  1 

61 

:i62 

87 

Madakarai        

k  «  • 

•  »• 

»  «  ft 

1.372 

27 

Badagara          

•  « 

•  •  • 

902 

1.127 

263 

Qailandi           

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

24^ 

30 

EUathur 

•      • 

«  ft  « 

•  >  % 

3G8 

7 

Podiappa          

%•% 

•  •• 

V     ^ 

508 

4 

Calient,  North 

%  •  • 

•  *• 

1,033 

ISO 

Calicut,  Soath 

•  «  • 

• »  • 

58 

742 

>  •• 

Beypore,  North 

•  •  • 

•  •  % 

I 

806 

• « % 

Beypore,  South 

*  •  • 

t  ■  k 

«  *  « 

19 

.»» 

Parpangadi      

*  •  • 

•  •  ft 

1,108 

2,101 

367 

Tannr    

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,133 

2,345 

853 

ParaTannah      

•  «  • 

•  • « 

76 

41U 

2 

Enttai 

«  •  • 

•  •« 

«  »  • 

UC4 

67 

Ponnini            

«  ff  t 

•  • 

86 

167 

41 

Puthu  Ponnaui 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

21 

13 

14 

Velijangode     

•  ■  ft 

%%• 

26 

78 

11 

Palapatty         

■  «  * 

f  •• 

HI 

109 

13 

Edakazhiyur    ... 

•  *  • 

•  •• 

610 

678 

129 

Chowghat         

«  ft  « 

a74 

16li 

73 

Blangad            ...    -    ... 

•  •• 

tit 

374 

234 

24 

Vadanapalli     

•  •  • 

•  •• 

760 

138 

66 

Mannalankannu 

«  •  • 

•  »• 

151 

128 

10 

Euriknzhi 

•  «  • 

ff  t  k 

9 

ft  f  • 

■  1 1 

Bemballore      

ft  •• 

1  •  1 

I « • 

26 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

Total 

f  •  • 

1 2,388 

24,821 

8.088 

Bringing  together  the  rosults  of  tho  sardine,  maokoreli 
and  Boir  fisheries  of  Malabar  and  South  Canara  during 
1896 — 98,  the  results  work  out  as  follows  : — 


1 

1                                                         1 

Yard. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

Sardiues 
Mackerel 
Seir 

409                           .«.                             •>*                            *•* 

«••                •••                •••                ••• 

!•#                       <..                        •••                        ••• 

MDH. 

887,206 

Mlill. 

253.640 
00,866 
24,821 

2H,702 

1 

268,857 
12,888 

401,046 

.         8,088 
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In  oonolusion^  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  appendix, 
wherein  I  have  tabulated  the  information  relating  to  oatohes 
of  20  mannda  and  over  of  the  fishes  returned  in  the  monthly 
statements  for  the  Calicut  and  Ponndni  circles,  in  which 
(especially  the  latter)  the  forms  were  more  intelligently 
filled  in  than  in  the  Northern  Circles.  The  evidence  of  the 
ireturas,  though  they  are  an  initial  and  experimental  attempt 
at  precise  classification,  is  sufficient  tx)  show  that,  with  uniform 
eare  and  accuracy  at  the  various  centres  of  observation,  a 
valuable  record  of  the  movements  of  fishes  and  the  condition 
of  the  fishing  industry  can  be  obtained.  And  I  propose  to 
submit  immediately  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue  a  modified 
scheme  of  investigation,  based  on  examination  of  the  returns^ 
and  the  practical  experience  gained  during  my  wandering  on 
the  west  coast. 


^ 
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LIST  OF  FISHES  EBFERRED  TO  IN  THE 

PEESENT  NOTE. 

Alios,  sp.  '  oat-fish,'  jata  or  eta. 

Glapea  longioeps,  '  sardine/  nalla  mathi. 

Olupea  fimbriata, '  sardine,'  chala  mathi. 

Glnpea  lile,  '  sardine,'  veloori. 

Opisthoptems  tartoor,  amberta. 

Engratdis,  sp.,  manangu. 

Engraulis,  sp.,  nettalu. 

Dassumieria  acuta, '  sardine ' :  kolachi,  kola  kaijan. 

Sciaena,  sp.  kora. 

Triohiurus,  sp,  ribbon  fish,  thalayan. 

Garanx,  sp.  horse-mackerel ,  para,  kanayan  para. 

Gorinemus  lysan,  pala. 

Equula,  sp.  miillan. 

Lactarius  delicatulus ;  adu,  adavu, 

Stromateus  sinensis,  white  pomfret,  vella  akoli. 

Stromateus  niger,  black  pomfret,  karutha  akoli. 

Scomber  microlepidotns,  mackerel,  ila. 

Uybium  guttatum       1    ^.      ^ 

Gybium  commersonii  J         ' 

GynogloBsus,  sp.  '  sole,'  manthal. 


t  nil 
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APPBN 


Bate. 

Yard. 

Name  of  flah. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1898. 
l8t  Nor.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

10  yards... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov.  .. 

Tanur 

C.  lile     

U  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calpi. 

6th  Ncv. ... 

Tanur 

C.  lile     

2i  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm. 

6th  Nor.  ... 

Tanar 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles   ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov. ... 

Seir        2  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov.  ... 

Ponn&ni 

C.  lile     

li  miles ... 

Suiface  ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
rough. 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Varpangadi  ... 

C.  longiceps     ...  j  1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Bright 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Kattai 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

Imile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  cloudy 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Ponn&ni 

C.  lile     

2i  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

:2th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazhlyur... 

Black  pomfret ..-«« 

Smiles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Cloudy,  raining   ... 

14th  Nov.  ... 

PuthuPonn&ni. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Imile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Cloudy        

22iidNov.... 

PonnAni 

C.  lile     

1}  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

23rd  Nov.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Nov. ... 

Veliyangode  ... 

C.  lile     

4 miles   ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

27th  Nov.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

C.  fimbriata      . 

Smiles   ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2JUhNov.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

Smiles    ... 

2  ftithoins. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

20th  Nov. ... 

Calicut,  North. 

Seir        

10  miles... 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

l^tDec.    ... 

Calicut,  North. 

Seir        

10  miles ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

nth  Dec.  ... 

Maninalanknnnu 

C.  longiceps     ... 

i  mile    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

19th  Dec.  ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

4i  miles ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1899. 
WthJan.  ... 

Pudinppu     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

19th  ft  23rd 
Jan. 

)i»rd«lan.  ... 

Madai 

Sardines       (not 
identified). 

S-11  miles. 

Sky  clear,  seaoohn. 

Cannanore   ... 

Seir        

10  miles ... 



Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

'^SrdJan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

Seir        

12  miles  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

V; 


BEt. 
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Time  of 

day 

at  which 

caught. 

Ket  used. 

Oat4^h 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  flshea 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

6  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

46 

OflW 

Kora. 

10-30  a.m. 

Thread  ... 

108 

Small  fish     ... 

Kora ;  adu. 

10  am.  ... 

Thread  ... 

H 

Kora ;  adu. 

9  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

68 

.Mud    

AH  young. 

9-80  a.m. 

Thread  ... 

32 

Nallamathi... 

All  young. 

••■•■• 

2  p.m.     ... 

Twine    ... 

30 

1 

•  •   •  •  • 

Gharoo. 

1p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

220 

Kora. 

1  p.m.     ...  ,  Thread  ... 

■ 

227 

All  young. 

Mackerel. 

11p.m.   ... 

Twine    ... 

SO 

Charoo. 

Night     ... 

Thread  ... 

20 

• 

Noon 

Thread  ... 

243 

MostyouuK 

Shark. 

1  p.m.     ... 

Twine    ... 

160 

F.  2  pies ;  S. 
6  pies  per 
100. 

Cat  fish. 

4  p.m.    ... 

Thread  . . 

120 

Offal 

Mackerel. 

9  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

128 

Mud 

1p.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

100 

Young    ... 

..... 

Cham ;  pala. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

76 

Young    ... 

0    a.m.— 2 
p.m. 

Hooks    ... 

26 

Koraandchala 
mathi. 

F.  Rs.  6 ;  S. 
Rs.6-8i>er 
maund. 

Skate. 

8    a.m.— 1 
p.m. 

Hooks    ... 

40 

Small  oat  fish. 

Mackerel. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

26 

Mud    

Kora. 

•  > « 

Thread  ... 

25 

••••■• 

Mackerel. 

11a.m.    ... 

Veechil 
▼als. 

28 

Young    ... 

F.  Rfl.  1-2} 
S.  Bs.  1-6 
per  1,000. 

Shark ;  mackerel. 

Night     ... 

Nona  vala 
and  pern 
vala. 

160  to 
700 

2-Sp.m. ... 

Hook  net. 

82 

Mackerel 

8     a.m.— 3 
p.m. 

'i  -             -1 

Peru  vala. 

1 

48 

ito 
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Bate. 

Yard. 

Name  of  Ash. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

1 
Weather. 

1 

3 

S 

4 

6 

6 

189P. 
25th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore   ... 

Sardines      (not 
identified). 

12  miles ... 

- 

Sky  clear,  sea  oahn. 

27th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

G.  longioeps    ... 

18  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

28th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore   ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

12  miles ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28th  Jan.    .. 

Tellicherry  ... 

Sardines       (not 
identified). 

Smiles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

SOthJan.  ... 

Cannanore  ... 

G.  longnoeps     ... 

12  miles ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

Sth.25th 
Feb. 

Madai 

Sardines       (not 
identified) . 

8  miles  to 
close    in- 
shore. 

Surface  ... 

• 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

18th  Feb.  ... 

Madai 

Black  pomfret. 

In -shore. 

12  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

18th  Feb.  ... 

PnthuFonn&ni. 

Seir        

Smiles   ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

14th  Feb.  ... 

Madai 

Black  pomfret ... 

S  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

UthFeb.  ... 

]*uthaPonn4ni 

Seir        

Smiles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

UthFeb.  ... 

Patha  Ponntoi 

Seir        

8  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

22nd  Feb. ... 

Tellioherry  ... 

Sardines        (not 
identified). 

6  miles    ... 

Hea     rough,     high 
wind. 

16th  March. 

Tellicheny  ... 

C.  flmbriata    ... 

6  miles    ... 

■••■•• 

UthMay  ... 

Knrikuzhi    ... 

G.  lile     

4  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sea  calm     

12th  May  ... 

Mannalan- 
kannn. 

G.  flmbriata     ... 

4  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sea  calm     

17th  May  ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

G.lile     

Smiles     ... 

Surface  ...' 

Sea  calm     

2nd  Aug. ... 

Badagara     ... 

G.  lile     

Smiles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Aug.  ... 

Tanur 

C.  lile     

2  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

f 

Sky    cloudy,    aea 
calm. 

21st  Aug.   ... 

Ponnini 

G.  lile    

2|  miles ... 

Surfitce  ... 

Sky  clear,    strong 
wind. 

28th  Aug.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

16  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  cfllm. 

DIX — eoHt. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  whieh 
caaght. 

Net  used. 

Catch 
maands. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentifol. 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2-4  p.m/... 

Peruvala. 

7S 

Mad 

Shark. 

S-6a.Pi.... 

•  *  • 

22 

Mud    

3-4 p-m. ... 

•  •• 

S5 

■  •• 

•  ■  • 

107 

A^  p.fli«  • . . 

Hemp  net. 

204 

•■•»•• 

••«•• * 

catches 
ranfnng 
from 
700  to 
16 

*                   • 

Noon 

BO 

All  large. 

2-&pjn. ... 

Hook      ... 

88 

Small  nsh     ... 

P.  As.  7; 
S.  As.  10 
eaeh. 

Shark  {      kora ; 
pala. 

ttajn.     ... 

Thattu 
vala. 

ISO 

Small  fish     ... 

2-ft  p.m. ... 

Hook     ... 

23 

•  • • ••« 

fr^p.m. ... 

Hook      ... 

22 

16  a.m.    ... 

83 

6-11  a.m. 

Peni  vala. 

26 

■■•■•• 

Pull  grown. 

9  p.m. 

Thread  ... 

88 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

23 

•  •  ■    « « 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m. 

Thread  ... 

21 

Mackerel. 

Ta.m.     ... 

Veeohi] 
Tala. 

80 

P.  As.    12 

per 
maond. 

tp.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

21 

Kora  s  maisaDgn; 
thalayan. 

9Cooa 

Thread  ... 

841 

Cat   flah;  mae- 
kerel. 

Midnight. 

Vakku 
▼ala. 

164 

Mod    

P.   B«.  6 ; 
8.  Ba.   8 
per  100. 

Shark  t  oat  flah  ( 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  flsh. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
civnght. 

Weather. 

I 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
a9th  Aug.  ... 

I 
Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

16  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

29th  Aug.  ... 

Badagara     ... 

Black  pomh-et... 

6-8  miles. 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Srd  Sept. ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

18  miles  ... 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8rd  Sept. ... 

Ghowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret ... 

12  miles  ... 

11  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

20  miles ... 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Sept.  ... 

Ghowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret ... 

10  miles  ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Sept. ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

20  miles ... 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  dear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Sept. ... 

Blangad 

Seir        

20  miles... 

6  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

10th  Sept. ... 

CaUcut,  North. 

Black  pomfret ... 

20  miles  ... 

8  fathoms. 

Gloudy,  sea  calm. 

10th  Sept. ... 

Bemballur    ... 

G.  lile     

6  miles ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  dear,  tea  calm. 

16th  Sept. ... 

Ponn&ni 

C.  lile      

2i  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  strong 
wind. 

16th  Sept. ... 

Ghowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret... 

15  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2l8tSept.  ... 

Ponn&ni 

O.lile       -      ... 

2i  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  strong 
wind. 

2and8ept. ... 

Gochin 

G.  flmbriata    ... 

6  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

SSrd  Sept.  ... 

Badagara     ... 

Black  pomfret ... 

6-9  miles. 

2-10 
fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  caloi. 
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1 

Time  of    I 

^*J         v«tn«»ii        catch          Stomach 
at  which     ^''*"^°-  ■  maunds.        contents, 
caught.     1                    j                 , 

Adult  or 

joung : 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  prioe. 

Other  flabet 
most  plentihd. 

7                    B           1       »     ,                10 

11 

32 

U 

ICidnight. 

Viikkn 
yala. 

8M 

Mod    

1 

Shark ;  skate  { 
mullani  korai 
catfish. 

X03XI 

OdaTala. 

1 

81 

Skate  i  kormi 
mackerel. 

1a.m.     ... 

1 

Vakka 
Tala. 

66 

Mud    

Majority 
young. 

F.    Ba.  6: 
S.    Rs.   8 
per  100. 

Shark  ikom;  oat 
llsh. 

Night     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

311 

Shark ;  kora :  oat 
fish ;  mullan  t 
manthal. 

I  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

391 

Mud    

...... 

Shsrk  ;.kora ;  oat 
flsh. 

Night     ... 

Vakku 
rala. 

617 

Shark ;  kora ;  oat 
flsh ;  mulian  { 
manthal. 

1  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 

valu. 

219 

Mud    

Shark;  kora;  cat 
flsh. 

2  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
xala. 

25 

Majority 
young. 

F.  A«.    8; 

S.  As.   10 
each. 

Shark ;  kora ;  cat 
flsh;  manthal. 

Noon     ... 

Odavala... 

32 

F.  Rs.  10; 
S.  Rs.  11 
per  100. 

Manthal       (136 
maunds) ;  shark  i 
skate;  cat  flsh; 
mackerel. 

11a.m.  ... 

Thread  ... 

30 

All  young. 

F.  Rs. 
1-8-0  s 
S.  Rh.   2 
per  1,000. 

1  pjn.     ... 

Thread   ... 

F.  Rs. 

l-«-Oj 
8.  Rfl. 
2-4-0 
per  1,000. 

Shark. 

9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m. 

Vakku 
vala. 

881 

All  young. 

F.  Rs.   6; 
S.   Rs.  6 
per  100. 

Shark  i  vat  fish. 

Noon      ... 

Thread  . 

241 

Cat  flsh  1 
mackerel. 

8  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

29 

Majority 
young. 

F.  6  pies ; 
S.  1  anna 
per  100. 

'na.m.  ... 

Vepchil 
vala. 

20 

••••■• 
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AFPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 

at  Wnich 

caught. 

1 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

1899. 
28rd8ept. ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

14  miles ... 

1|  fathoms. 

Sky  dear,  tea  oaloi. 

83rd  Sept. ... 

Cochin 

C.  flmbriata     ... 

6  miles  .. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Sept. ... 

Cochin 

C.  flmbriata 

6  miles  .. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  ealm. 

24th  Sept. ... 

Tannr 

Black  pomfret ... 

Si  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret  ... 

10  miles ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

30th  Sept. ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

6-8  miles. 

2-6 
fathoiQS. 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

80th  Sept. ... 

Chowghat     ... 

Seir        

16  miles ... 

3  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

IstOct.   ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

6-8  miles. 

4-6 
fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

IstOct.    ... 

Blangad 

White  pomfret. 

18  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  dear,  tea  calm. 

iBtOct.   ... 

Chowghat     ... 

White  pomfret. 

2C  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

IstOct.    ... 

Vadanapalli... 

White  pomfret. 

12mileb... 

12  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2nd  Oct.  ... 

Blangad 

White  pomfret. 

18  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Srd  Oct.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir   (C.  gutta- 
tum). 

4*miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.  ... 

Quilandi       ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

10  miles ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.  ... 

Heypore,  South. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clesr,  sea  oalm. 

4th  Oct.  ... 

1 

Edak&zhiynr... 

White  pomfret  . 

10  miles... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm- 

DIX— «tt^. 


176 


Time  of 

day 
tt  which 
caught. 

Netnsed. 

Catch 

mauuds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

3AJUi*      !•• 

Takku 

▼ala. 

50 

P.  10  pies; 
8. 1  anna 
2  pies 
each. 

Shark ;       kom ; 
cat  fish; 
manthal. 

8ft.m. 

Thread  ... 

170 
109 

>>•■>• 

1p.m.      ... 

Thread  ... 

F.  Rs.  8; 
S.  Bs.  9 

per  100. 

1-80  p.m... 

Thread    .. 

SO 

2  a.m.    ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

86 

Shark;  kora;  oat 
fish ;  raantfaal. 

11  ft-.m»  ... 

Peru  vala. 

Plentiful. 

Young. 

F.  5  pies 
per  lUO. 

Manthal. 

SajD.     ... 

Vakku 

rala. 

504 

Mud    

Majority 
young. 

F.  B^.  48 : 
8.  Rs.  66 
per  100. 

Sliark ;  cat  fish. 

l#a.m.  ... 

Peru  vala. 

Plentiful. 

Young    ... 

Kora. 

Night     ... 

Bope 

290 

dmall  fishes  ... 

Majority 
young. 

F.    Rs.  4; 
S.Bs. 
&-8-0 
per  100. 

Shark ;  cat  fish  ; 
kora;  mackerel. 

7  pjn.    ... 

Bope      ... 

S68 

Mud    

F.  Rs.  48 : 
8.  Bs.  66 
per  1,0(10. 

Shark ;     skate ; 
cat  fish  :  pala ; 
mackerel. 

1  p.m. 

Bope      ... 

82 

Mud    

Shark;  oat  fish. 

Night     ... 

Bope 

23 

Shark  ;  oat  fish : 
kora ;  mackerel. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Thread  ... 

23 

Full  grown. 

P.  Bi. 
6-4-0; 
S.  Bs.  8 

per  100. 

10  a.m.  ... 

Odavala. 

50 



F.  As.  4  per 
maund. 

Shark ;  mullan. 

9ft.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

176 

F.  As.  2 : 
8.  As.  4 

per  100. 

1  A*m«    ... 

Bope 

143 

lAIl  young. 

P.  Rs. 
8-8-0;  8. 
Bs.  4-8^ 
per 
maund. 

Shark ;  cat  fish. 

176 


APPEN 


Date. 

Tanl. 

Name  of  flsh. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

cauglit. 

Denlh 
at  wnich 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1889. 
4th  Oct.   ... 

Blangad 

White  pomfret  . 

!16  miles ... 

S  fathoms. 

.Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.  ... 

Ghowghat    ... 

White  pom/ret  . 

I'O  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Oct.   ... 

Ghowghat    ... 

White  pomfret  . 

20  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  st-a  calm. 

7th  Oct.   ... 

Chowghat    ... 

White  pomfret . 

20  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Oct.   ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

8-10  miles. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Oct.  ... 

Chowghat 

White  pomfret . 

20  miles.. 

i  fathoms. 

Sky  clenr,  sea  calm. 

WhOct.   ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

8-' 0  miles. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  &ea  culm. 

9th  Oct.  ... 

Poon4ni 

C.lile? 

15  miles ... 

Sky  clear,  searough. 

9th  Oct.  ... 

Chowghat    ... 

White  pomfret . 

18  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

cUar,  sea  calm. 

10th  Oct.  ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

tt-7  miles. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

13th  Oft.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir  (C.  gutta- 
tum). 

Smiles   ... 

Scrface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  oala. 

ISthOot.  ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps    ... 

12  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

21st  Oct.    ... 

Quilandi      ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

.Smiles   ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2l8tOct.    ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

imile    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2UtOct.   ... 

Mannalan- 
kannu. 

0.  fimbriata    ... 

2  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calui 

S2iidOot.  ... 

Puthu 
Ponu/^ni. 

G.  longiceps    ... 

2milet  ... 

Sky  clear,  »ea  calm. 

22nd  Oct.  ... 

Veiiyaugode... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

2f  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm 

S8r4  0ct.  ... 

Tanur 

G.  longitjeps     ... 

Imile    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

L 


DIX — eotU. 


177 


Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catoh 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful.   ** 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

Night     ... 

Bope 

60 

Shark :  cat  fish ; 
kora ;  mackerel* 

7.  p.m.  ... 

Bope      ... 

41 

7  p.m.    ... 

Bope 

372 

Small  fish    ... 

■ • • ■ ■• 

Shark  ;  skat« ; 
cat  fish  ;  pala ; 
mackerel. 

7  p.m.    ... 

Rope 

S14 

10  a.m.   ... 

Ohala  vala. 

Plentiful. 

F.   4  pies 
per  100. 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Homp     ... 

28 

ILa.m.   ... 

Chala  vala. 

Plontifnl. 

Mullan. 

4  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

98 

Full  grown. 

Shark :  cat  fish ; 
mantnal;  mul- 
lan. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Hemp    ... 

26 

Shark;  skpte; 
cat  fish;  pala; 
mackeral. 

9^.m.     ... 

Chala  yaln. 

Plentiful. 

Mullan. 

Night     ... 

Thread  ... 

188 

Full 
grown ; 
roe  in 
some,  not 
abund- 
ant. 

F.  Bs. 

0-4-0; 
S.  Bs. 
7-8-0  per 
100. 

Shark  •»  kora ; 
mackerel }  adu. 

8  a.m. 

Oda  vala. 

200 

F.  As.  6-6 
per  1,000. 

Mackerel. 

0  a.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

80 

F.  As.  7 

per  1,000. 

4  p.m.    ... 

Thread  ... 

234 

F.  Ak.  4; 
8.  As.  6 
per 
mannd. 

Cat  fish ;  kora ; 
mullan. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Thread  ... 

31 

Mud    

Shark;  catfish; 
mackerel. 

lla.ra.  ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

669 

All  young. 

Shark ;  cat  fish ; 
mackerel ;  adu. 

U  pt.^.  ... 

Thread  ... 

IM 

Shark  ;  cat  fish ; 
mackerel;  adu; 
kora. 

Noon     ... 

Thread  ... 

219 

F.Bs.  4 
per  6' 
maunds. 

178 


AI>BBH 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 

at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

S 

S 

4 

5 

6 

1689. 
2SrdOot.  ... 

Chowgfaat    ... 

C.  flmbriata    ... 

Imile    ... 

a  •  •      •  # 

Sky  dlew,  s     aaim 

28rd  Oct.    ... 

Kuriknzhi    ... 

C.  flmbriata     ... 

200  yards. 

1 

Sky  clear,  sea  oalm. 

2»rdOot.  ... 

Maniialan- 
kauna. 

C.  limbriata    ... 

2  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Oct.   ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  dear,  sea  calm. 

28th  Oct.  ... 

Kurikiizhi    ... 

C.lileP 

300  yards . 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

29th  Oct.   ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  furlong. 

2  fathoms. 

SUtOot.    ... 

Pudiappu     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

I  mile     ... 

Sky  c  ear,  sea  calm. 

iBtNOY.    ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps 

2-8  milds. 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

lit  Nov.  ... 

Quilandi 

G.  longiceps     ... 

Lessthanl 
mile. 

i-5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  seacatra^ 

IStNOT.    ... 

Calicut,  North. 

G.  longiceps     ... 

Imilo     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

IStNOT.    ... 

Tanur 

8eir  (C.  gutta- 
turn). 

6 miles  ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

UtNov.  ... 

Ponn&ni 

'Black  pomfret .. 

S  miles  ... 

10  fathoms 

Sky  clear,  seaoalia^ 

2DdNov. ... 

Mannalan- 
kannu. 

Seir        

20  miles... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  dear,  sea  oahn. 

2nd  Nor. ... 

Mannalan> 
kannu. 

White  pomfret. 

20  miles... 

;2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Srd  Not.  ... 

Chowghat     ... 

White  pomfret. 

16  miles... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  eal«. 

MhNov. ... 

Seir        

11  miles ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  elear,  sefioalwi. 

• 

DTK—eonU 
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Time  of 

dajr 

at  which 

caught. 


2  p.m. 


1p.m. 


&-Oa.m. 


t  p.m. 


Sa.m. 


6*11  a.m. 


4  a.m. 


7p.m« 


2m.m.     .. 


2ajii. 


Netnied. 


8 


Catch 
manndfl. 


9 


Stomach 
contents. 


10 


Spjn. 


Thread  ... 


5  p.m. 


Thread 


Thread  .. 


Veechil 
vala. 


Thread 


Veechil 
and  oda 
▼ala. 


6^a.m. .. 
8-4  a.m. ..." 


8  a.m.     .. 


Veechil 

vala. 


Veechil 
▼ala. 


Olakal 
▼ala. 


Vakku 
▼ala. 


7  p.m.    ... 


Vakku 
▼ala. 


Vakku 
▼ala. 


Vakku 
▼ala. 


Vakku 

▼aia. 


81 


41 
48 


40 


43 


800 


B7 


Plentiful. 


90 


Mud 


Mud 


4S8 


108 


40 


87 


43 


81 


68 


Mud 


Small  fish 


Small  fish 


Mackerel 


Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 


11 


Sale  price. 


Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 


18 


IS 


All  yotuig. 


All  young. 


F.  6  pies  ; 
B.  Spies 
per  100. 


P.  As.  8 

per  1,000. 


P.  As.  8 ; 
As.  4  per 
1,000. 


Mackerel ;  kora. 


Mackerel. 


Shark  ;  cat  fish ; 
mackerel. 


P.  As.  6 ; 
S.  as.  5-6 
per  1,000. 


P.  4  pies 
per  100. 


Mackerel. 


Shark ;  mackerel 


Majority 
fall 
grown. 


Full 
grown. 


Pull 
grown. 


P.  Rs.  6-8-0 ; 

S.Rs.  7-8-0 

per  100. 


P.  Rs.  5 ; 
8.  Rs.  7-8-0 
per  100. 


Skate ;  mackerel. 


Shark;    '  kora; 
mackerel. 


Shark ;  kanayan. 


Shark ;  cat  fish ; 
kora ;  mackerel. 


P.  Rs.  3 : 
S.  Rs.  4 

per 
maund. 


P.  Rs.  8 ; 
S.Rs.  3 
per 
maund. 


P.  Rm.  4; 
S.   Rs.   6 
per  100. 


Mackerel ;  "^^^ 
charu;  .ikora; 
mull  an. 


Shark ;  mackerel. 


P.  Rs.  2-8-0 ; 
S.  Rs.  S 
per 
maund. 


Mackerel  {kora; 
cat  fish';  para." 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 

at  which 

caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1899. 
6th  No7. ... 

Tanur 

Seir       

9  miles  ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  dear,  sea 
rough. 

7th  Nov. ... 

ParpaDBadi ... 

Seir       

7  miles   ... 

9  fathoms. 

Skj  clear,  sea  oalm. 

7thNoT. ... 

Tanur 

Seir        

7  miles   ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  soa  rough. 

SthNor. ... 

Quilandi 

C.  lougiceps    ... 

\  mile     ... 

Surface. 

Sky  clear,  s^a  calm. 

8th  Not.  ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

Seir        

7  miles    ... 

8  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir        

6  miles    ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Nov.  ... 

Yadanapalli ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Nov. ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

Seir        

7  miles   ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Nov.  ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

C.longiceps     ... 

i  mile    ... 

Rky  cloudy,  sea 
calm,  strong,  S.  W. 
wind. 

10th  Nov.  ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

i  mile     ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

11th  Nov.  ... 

Parpai'gadi  ... 

Seir        

7  miles   ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

12th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazhijur. 

Seir        

9  miles  ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm. 

I3th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

C.  longiceps    ... 

Smiles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

13th  Nov.  ... 

Palapitti      ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

Smiles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sen  calm. 

16th  Nov. ... 

Ponn&ni 

C.  longiceps    ... 

4  miles   ... 

5  fathoms. 
Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

10th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Smiles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

17th  Nov. ... 

Tanar 

C.  longiceps    ... 

6  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

DIX — eont. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used.: 

Catch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentif uL 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

S&-6a.m. ... 

OlUcal 
vala. 

A       little 
milt. 

Mackerel. 

Midnight. 

Hook  and 
odavala. 

29 

Herrinca 

Shark;     skate; 
mackerel ; 
para;  pala. 

1 

3-4  a.m  ... 

Oiakal 
vala. 

30 

Mackerel 

A      little 
milt. 

F.  As.  12; 
8.  As.  14 
each. 

2-6  a.m. ... 

Veechil 
rata. 

00 

F.  As.   2; 
As.  4  per 

1,000. 

Shark ;        mae* 
kerel. 

Midnight. 

Odarala. 

78 

Herrings      ... 

Pomfret;   kora; 
pala. 

1-4  a.m. ... 

Olakal 

loa 

•  •    ••• 

A      little 
milt. 

F.R8.7;S. 
Hs.  7-8-0 
per  100. 

2-4  p.m. ... 

136 

F.  As.  8-4); 
S.  As.  6. 
iier  1,000. 

Mackerel. 

Midnight. 

Odavala. 

27 

Shark ;     skate ; 
pala. 

3  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

107 

Full  grown. 

F.  As.  12 ; 
S.  Be.  1 
per 
maund. 

Mackerel. 

Noon 

Thread  ... 

124 

A      little 
milt. 

Mackerel. 

■ 

Midni;;ht. 

Ufmpnet. 

23 

Mid-sized. 

F.  As.  8 ; 
S.  As.  10 
each. 

Shark ;     skate ; 
kora. 

Sa.m.     ... 

Vaku  vala. 

22 

Mackerel      ... 

Shark ;     oala ; 
mackerel. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Nooluvala. 

26 

. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

40 

F.  As.  8; 
B.  As.  12 
per 
maund. 

4  p.m. 

Thread  ... 

20 

F.  As.  3; 

8.  As,  6 
per  1,000. 

Shark ;  kora:  oat 
fish:  manthal; 
mackerel;  adn. 

> 

1  p.m.     ... 

Nooluvala. 

41 

6  p.m.     ... 

Nooluvala.           78 

AA 
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Bate. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Droth 
at  wnich 
caaght. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

8 

*                    6 

6 

1899. 
18th  Nov. ... 

Kttttai 

C.  longiceps    ... 

2i  miles  ... 

Surface ... 

Sky  dear,  sea  calm. 

18th  Not.  ... 

Blangad 

G.  longiceps    ... 

Smiles   ... 

2  fathoms.ir 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm,  S.  w.  wind. 

18th  Not.  ... 

Yeliyaxigode... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

S  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  aea 
smooth. 

19th  Nov. ... 

KurikuKhi    ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

200  jards. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
rough. 

80th  Not.  ... 

Kurikiizhi    ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

600  yards. 

Sky  clear.  seArough. 

20th  Not.  ... 

G.  longiceps     ... 

4  miles   ... 

H  fathoms. 

Sky  .  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

(  22nd Nov. ... 

Taanr 

G.  longiceps 

6  miles   ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

28th  Not.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

OC91&             •  1  •           •  •  • 

10  miles ... 

S  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

90th  Nov. ... 

Caliout.  North. 

8eir        

9  miles  ... 

S  fathoms. 

Sky  dear*  sea 
smooth. 

SOth  Nov. ... 

Ghowffhat    ... 

G.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles    ... 

4  fathon^s. 

iSky      clear,     sea 

MUOOth. 

Il 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Cktch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

4  p.m.    ... 

Bope  net. 

los: 

• 

F.  As.  6-6; 
S.  As.  7-6 
per 
maund. 

Shark ;  skate ; 
mackerel ;  kora. 

1-4  p.m. ... 

Thread  ... 

126 

Shark ;      para ; 
kora. 

4;p.m.    ... 

156 

• 

1  p.m. 

Thread  ... 

6U 

F.  As.  6-6 
S.  As.8 
per 
i.COO. 

Macki'reL 

Sp.m.    ... 

Thread  ... 

68 

4ra.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

26 

F.  As.  6 ; 
S.AslO; 
per 
maund. 

Mackerel;  kora. 

4.  p.m.    ... 

Bope  net. 

102 

Shark ;  skate ; 
mackerel ;  kora. 

6  a.m.— 4 
p.m. 

Oda  vala. 

31 

Ma  ckerel 

Bs.  40per 
100. 

Mackerel      (608 
maunds). 

10  a.m.— 4 
p.m. 

Odarala. 

26 

•••••• 

Mackerel      (616 
maunds). 

8-6  p.m. ... 

Thread  ... 

38 

F. Spies  ; 
S.  10  pies 
per  100. 

Mackerel. 

<^ 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Fob  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  first  article 
of  this  series  of  notes  on  some  of  the  people  of  Malabar,  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  it  is  an  ^'attempt  to  describe  the  people 
as  they  actually  are,  and  not  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  books  on  Hinduism,  which,  for  the  most  part,  tell  us  of 
Hinduism  as  it  ia  not  in  Southern  India.  Books  have  not 
been  consulted  or  used  anywhere,  except  where  the  fact  has 
been  notified."  It  is  a  product  of  original  work  during 
three  years  and-a-half  spent  in  Malabar.  My  thanks  are 
offered  to  the  many  gentlemen,  natives  of  Malabar,  who  have 
in  the  kindest  manner  helped  me — Mr.  M.  Erishnan 
(Malayalam  Translator  to  Government),  Messrs.  0.  Vasava 
Menon,  C.  P.  Eaman  Menon,  TJ.  Balakrishnan  NSyar, 
M.  Eaman  Menon,  T.  K.  Gopal  Panniker,  T.  Kannan, 
Achutan  Nayar,  and  many  others.  Also  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Badcock  of  1^'ellicherry  for  assistance.  The  proofs  have 
been  through  the  hands  of  several  Ndyars,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  of  facts. 

F,  FAWCBTT. 
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THE  NAYARS  OF  MALABAR* 


It  is  likely  that  some  of  tlie  gentle  readers  of  this 
moQo^apli  are  not  familiar  with  '^  The  Lasiad/'  the  epic 
poem  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  the  restleBs  soldier-poet  who  sailed 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  West  Coast  of 
India  in  1553.  Voltaire,  who  is  not  given  to  redundant 
praise  of  anybody,  styles  him  the  Portuguese  Virgil.  At 
any  rate  he  has  written  a  fine  epic,  and  from  it  I  will 
quote  a  few  lines  concerning  the  Nftyars,  with  whom  he 
came  in  personal  contact  three  and-a-half  centuries  ago. 

'*  Polias  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  ; 
''  By  the  proud  Nayres  the  noble  rank  in  claimed ; 
^'  The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  scorn, 
^'  The  warrior's  plumes  their  haughty  brows  adorn  ; 
**  The  shining  faulchion  brandish'd  in  the  right, 
<<  Their  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight ; 
'*  Of  danger  scornful,  ever  armed  they  stend 
'*  Aroimd  the  king,  a  stem  barbarian  band."f 

A  former  Governor  of  Bombay,  Johnathan  Duncan  by 
name,  ^ho  visited  Malabar  in  1792-3,  has  anticipated  me 
in  quoting  some  of  these  lines,  and  with  regard  to  them 

he  observes  :    ^^  These  lines contain  a  good 

description  of  a  N&yar,  who  walks  along,  holding  np  his 
naked  sword  with  the  same  kind  of  unconcern  as  travellers 
in  other  countries  carry  in  their  hands  a  cane  or  walking* 
staff.  I  have  observed  others  of  them  have  it  fastened  to 
their  back,  the  hilt  being  stuck  in  their  waist  band,  and  the 
blade  rising  up  and  glittering  between  their  shoulders."  t 

The  Nftyars,  the  Nareee  of  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist,  VI,  21), 
were  the  swordsmen,  the  military  caste  of  the  west  coast  of 
India.  There  are  some  small  sects  or  castes  intervening,  but 
broadlj  speaking  the  N&yars  rank  after  the  Namb&tiris  in 
Malabar,  and  they  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  Native 
States  of  Cochin  and  Travanoore.     According  to  the  Census 


*  The  first  article  of  this  series  wan  in  Balletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No  I, 
where  the  Nambfttiri  Brahmans  of  Malabflff  were  described, 
t  Miokle's  Translation,  London,  1798. 
{  Logan's  "|Hannal  of  Malabar,**  page  187. 

MM 
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Report,  1891,  thej  numbered  377,828  in  Malabar.  The 
figures  found  in  this  useful  document  offer  an  instance  o£  che 
unreliability  of  casual  observation.  The  author  of  "  A 
Manual  of  Malabar  Law  "  describes  the  peoples  of  Malabar 
to  some  extent,  and  in  his  Introduction  says  :  ^'  The  Nd.yars 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  Malabar  population/^ 
One  hears  of  Malabar  as  the  land  of  the  N&yars,  as  if  its 
inhabitants  were  all  N&yars.  Certainly  they  may  be  said 
to  form  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  district ;  but, 
when  we  seek  in  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  we  find  the  surprising 
fact  that  they  number  but  14'2  per  cent,  of  its  population. 

The  chief  immediate  interest  attached  to  them  lies  in  the 
fact  of  their  being  the  best,  that  is  the  fullest,  the  most 
complete  existing  example  of  matriarchy,  or,  to  be  more 
strictly  accurate,  of  inheritance  through  females.  This 
system,  obtaining  at  one  time  amongst  the  Celts  and  other 
races  of  Europe,  was  probably  universal  in  the  sense  that 
it  existed  at  some  period  in  the  life  history  of  every  race  of 
mankind,  and  is  now  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
world. 

I'hat  inheritance  through  females  was  once  the  rule  in 
Southern  India  is  fairly  obviou?.  Amongst  others  the 
Maravars,  who  are,  so  far  as  we  can  surmise  at  present, 
aborigines  in  the  sense  that  we  know  of  no  earlier  in- 
habitants in  the  part  of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  them,  to 
this  day  offer  strong  proof  of  this.  I  refer  to  the  genuine 
Maravars --the  Kondayan  Kottai  Maravars  of  Tinnevelly*- 
and  not  to  the  offshoots  settled  in  Trichinopoly  and  c^- 
whera,  who  have  almost  entirely  forsaken  all  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.*  Amongst  the  Maravars  the  girl  on  marriage 
joins  the  sept  of  her  husband,  but  she  retains  her  ovm 
sept  name,  and  her  children  are  of  Aer  sept ;  not  of  their 
fatfaer^s.  Marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  sept  name 
is  prohibited:  and  this  is  regulated  solely  through  the 
mothers,  llie  tribe  is  endogamous ;  but  the  septs  within  it 
are  exogamous.  Thus,  a  man  or  a  girl  cannot  marry  any 
one  of  the  same  sept,  having  the  same  sept  name  (which  is 
inherited  through  their  mo&er),  and  must  marry  some  one 
within  the  tribe  but  of  a  different  sept  to  his  or  her  own 
—of  his  father's   sept  or    any  other.     Though   property 


*  Most  of  the  oigar  makera  of  Triohinopoly  are  Maravars  in  origin. 

Their  names Naidn, * Pillay,  and  so  on  are  borrowed 

from  people  of  higher  castes. 
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devolves   through    the  men,  the   degrees    between    which 
marriage  is  prohibitive  are  inherited  through  the  women .♦ 

Bat  the  cironmstance  that  inheritance  through  women 
was  once^  perhaps,  the  rule  in  Southern  India  cannot  be 
accepted  as  of  itself  proof  that  the  N&jars  are  identical  with 
the  Dravidians,  as  the  people  of  Southern  India  are  oom- 
moolj  called.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  saj  whether  they  are 
or  are  noc.  To  the  ordinary  visitor  their  outward  appear* 
imoe,  customs,  habitations,  mode  of  life  generally,  are  very 
different  from  what  he  sees  in  the  Telugu  or  Tamil  coun- 
tries ;  for  Malabar,  '^  the  west  coast/'  is  as  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Presidency  as  Burma.  The  only  other  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  which  resembles  Malabar,  is  Ganj&m^ 
more  particularly  the  northern  part  of  it^  where  the  people 
are  almost  entirely  Aryan.  The  resemblance  between  these, 
»the  XJriyas  of  Gumsoor  and  thereabouts,  a  fine  fighting 
stock,  and  the  N&yars  of  Malabar  is  very  striking.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  these  two  furthest 
remote  corners  of  the  Presidency  alone,  the  people  at  large 
are  to  be  seen  wearing  umbrella  hats  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun. 

The  N&yars  are  divided  into  clans,  (we  will  call  them 
clans  for  want  of  a  better  term),  many  of  which  intermingle 
through  marriage,  but  some  of  them  are  endogamous.  The 
precise  number  of  these  clans  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is 
disputed  whether  certain  of  them  have  a  right  to  belong  to 
the  cognate  N&yar  body.  The  names  of  the  clans  which 
have  come  directly  under  my  measuring  instruments  are 
these : — 


KiriyattU. 

Siidra. 

Kump. 

^ambiy&r. 

Ur&U. 

Nallidden. 

Viyyiir. 

Akattu  Ch&ma. 

Purattu  Oh&ma. 

Yattakk&d. 

Vangiloth. 


Eit&vu. 

Pallichan. 

Muppathinftyiran. 

Yiy&pfiri  or  B&v&ri. 

Attikkurissi. 

M&navallan. 

Yengolan. 

Adung&di. 

AdiocU. 

Amayengolam. 


*  An  example  of  this  cnBiom  existing  in  another  land  may  be  quoted 
here  from  a  modem  book — *  The  Caroline  Islands,'  bj  F.  W.  Christian, 
1899 :  "  Descent  is  traced  through  the  mother — a  custom  tolerably 
common  amongst  the  Oceanic  races  in  general.  Members  of  the  same 
tipu  or  clan  cannot  marry."    (Page  74.) 
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This  list  is  not  in  order  of  priority. 

The  Kurup,  Nambiy&r,  YiyytiT,  Mftn^vallan^  Vengdlan. 
Nellidden,  Adang&di^  Kitftvn,  Adiddi,  Amayengolam,  all 
superior  clans,  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  North  Malabar. 
The  Kiriyattil,  or  Kiriyam,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  graham,  a  house  fa  doubtful  derivation)  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  clans  in  South  Malabar,  and  is  supposed  to 
comprise  or  correspond  with  the  group  of  clans  just  named 
of  North  Malabar.  In  the  old  days  every  N&yar  chief  had 
his  Ghd.mavar,  or  adherents.  The  Furattu  Chftma  are  the 
<mMde  adherents,  or  the  fighters,  and  so  on,  and  the  Akattu 
Chdrrna  are  the  inside  adherents — clerks  and  domestics. 
The  clan  from  which  the  former  were  drawn  is  superior  to 
the  latter.  The  U  r^li  are  said  to  have  been  masons ;  the 
Paliiohans,  mancheel  *  bearers.t 

The  Vattakkdd  clan,  whose  proper  metier  is  producing* 
gingelly  or  oocoanut  oil  with  the  oil  mill,  is  the  lowest 
of  all  excepting,  I  think,  the  Pallichan.  Indeed,  in  North 
Malabar,  i  have  frequently  been  told  by  Nftyars  of  the 
superior  clans  that  they  do  not  admit  the  Yattakk&d  to  be 
Nayars,  and  say  they  have  adopted  the  honorific  af5x 
"  N&yar  *'  to  their  names  quite  recently.  It  seems  rather 
odd  that  this  clan,  or  at  any  rate  one  sub-clan  of  it  is  almost 
the  tallest  and  has  the  finest  nasal  iadex,  being  the  only 
clan  whose  nasal  index  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Nambiitiri. 

Union  by  marriage,  or  whatever  the  function  may  be 
called,  is  permissible  between  most  of  the  other  clans,  the 
rule  which  was  noticed  already  under  "  Namb&tiris ''  {  by 
which  a  woman  may  never  unite  herself  with  her  inferior, 
being  always  observed.  That  is,  she  may  unite  herself  with 
a  man  of  her  own  clan  or  with  a  man  of  any  superior  clan, 
or  with  a  Nambfitiri,  an  tCmbr&ntiri  or  any  other  Br&hman, 
or  with  one  of  the  small  sects  coming  between  the  Br&hmans 
and  the  N&yars,  but  she  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
unite  herself  with  a  man  of  a  clan  which  is  inferior  to  hers. 
Nor  can  she  eat  with  others  of  a  clan  inferior  to  hers.  A 
man  may,  and  does  without  restriction.  Her  children,  by 
an  equal  id  race  and  not  only  in  mere  social  standing,  but 
never  by  one  who  is  raciaUy  inferior,  belong  to  her  Tarav&d. 

*  A  manoheel  is  a  oonveyanoe  oarried  on  men's  shoulders,  more  like  a 
hammook  aiung  on  a  pole,  with  a  flat  coTering  over  it,  than  a  palankeen. 

The  palankeen  is  unknown  in  Malahar. 

t  There  is  in  the  Cochin  state  a  clan,  Elftyadan,  which  is  practically 
equal  in  status  to  the  Nambfttiri. 

X  Madras  Government  Museum  BnUetin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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The  children  of  the  inferior  mothers  are  never  bronght  into 
the  Taravftd  of  the  superior  fathers.  That  is^  they  are 
never  brought  into  it  to  belong  to  it.  But  they  may  live 
there.  And  where  they  do  so,  they  cannot  enter  the  Tara- 
v&d  kitchen  or  touch  the  women  while  they  are  eating.  Nor 
are  they  allowed  to  touch  their  father's  corpse.  They  may 
live  in  the  Tarav&d,  under  these  and  other  disabilities,  but 
they  are  never  of  it. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  avoid  here  a  possible  error  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  statement  that  most  of  the  clans  may 
intermingle.  Those  of  the  same  clan  name  may  marry. 
The  Nftyars  of  North  Malabar  are  held  to  be  superior  all 
along  the  line,  clan  for  clan,  to  those  of  South  Malabar,  which 
is  divided  from  the  north  by  the  river  Korapuzha,  7  miles 
north  of  Calicut ;  so  that  a  woman  of  North  Malabar  would 
not  unite  herself  to  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name  of 
South  Malabar.  There  will  be  more  to  say  on  the  point 
when  we  come  to  "  Marriage."  A  Nftyar  woman  of  North 
Malabar  cannot  pass  northward  beyond  the  frontier ;  she 
cannot  pass  the  hills  to  the  eastward  ;  and  she  cannot  cross 
the  Eorapuzha  to  the  south.  It  is  tabu.  To  the  west  is 
the  sea.  The  women  of  South  Malabar  are  similarly  con- 
fined by  cuatom,  breach  of  which  involves  forfeiture  of  caste. 
To  this  rule  there  is  what  appears  to  be  an  exception,  and 
this  exception  is  now,  having  some  slight  effect,  since  of  late 
years  the  world  has  come  in  touch  with  the  Malayftli  who 
now-a-days  goes  to  the  University,  studies  medicine  and 
law  in  the  Presidency  town  or  even  in  far  off  England. 
It  is  that  women  of  the  relatively  inferior  Akattu  Chd.ma  clan 
are  not  under  quite  the  same  restrictions  as  regards  resi- 
dence as  are  those  of  most  of  the  other  clans ;  so  in  these 
days  of  free  communications  when  Malayd.lis  travel  and 
frequently  reside  far  from  their  owu  country,  they  often 
prefer  to  select  wives  from  this  Akattu  Ch&rna  clan.  This 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  status  of  the  clan. 

But  the  old  order  changeth  everywhere,  and  now-a-days 
Malayalis  who  are  in  the  Government  service  and  obliged 
to  reside  far  away  from  Malabar,  and  a  few  who  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Presidency  town,  have  wrenched 
themselves  free  of  the  bonds  of  custom,  and  taken  with 
them  their  wives  who  are  of  clans  other  than  the  Akattu 
Ohftrna.  But  this  is  more  new  fangled  than  orthodox.  The 
interdiction  to  travel,  and  the  possible  exception  to  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Akattu  Oh&ma  women,  has  been  explained  to  me 
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in  this  way.  The  Nftyar  woman  observes  pollution  for  three 
days  during  menstroation.  While  in  her  period  she  may 
not  eat  or  drink  with  any  other  member  of  the  Tara\r&d,  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  that  is  on  the  fourth  day^  she  must  be 
purified.  Purification  is  known  as  ^'  m&ttu  "  (change),  and  it 
is  effected  by  the  washerwoman  who,  in  some  parts  of  South 
Malabar,  is  of  the  Mannan  or  Vannan  caste  (whose  mUter 
it  is  to  wash  for  the  N&yars  and  Namb&tiris),  but  who  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  washerwoman  of  the  Tiyan  caste,  giving  her, 
after  her  bath,  one  of  her  own  clean  cloths  to  wear  (which  is 
called  mattu,  change  of  raiment)  instead  of  the  soiled 
cloth  which  she  takes  away  to  wash.  Pollution,  which  may 
come  through  a  death  in  the  family,  through  child  birth,  or 
menstruation  mmt  be  removed  by  *^m&ttu."  There  is  no 
avoiding  it.*  Until  it  is  done,  and  it  must  be  done  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  woman  is  out  of  caste.  It  must  be  done  in 
the  right  way  at  the  right  moment  under  pain  of  the  most 
unpleasant  social  consequences.  How  that  the  influential 
rural  local  magnate  wreaks  vengeance  on  a  Tarav&d  by  pre- 
venting the  right  person  giving  *^  m&ttu  '*  to  the  women  is 
well  known  in  Malabar.  He  could  not  with  all  the  sections 
of  the  Penal  Code  at  his  disposal|inflict  deeper  injury.  Now 
the  N&yar  woman  is  said  to  feel  compelled  to  remain  in 
Malabar,  or  within  her  own  port  of  it,  in  order  to  be  within 
reach  of  ^^mdttD/'  My  informant  here  tells  me  that  the 
Vannan  caste  being  peculiar  to  Malabar^  the  N&yar  women 
cannot  go  where  these  are  not  to  be  found ;  and  that 
''  m&ttu  "  must  be  done  by  one  of  that  caste.  Bat  this  is  not 
the  rule.  I  know  from  my  own  observation  in  the  most  truly 
conservative  localities,  in  Kurumbran&d  for  instance,  where 
the  N&yar  has  a  relative  superiority,  that  the  washerman  is 
as  a  rule  a  Tiyan  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  interdic- 
tion has  other  roots  than  those  involved  in  ^'  m&ttu."  It 
does  not  account  for  the  superstition  against  crossing  water 
which  has  its  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  world.  As 
bearing  on  this  point  I  may  mention  that  the  Nftyar  women 
living  to  the  east  of  Calicut  cannot  cross  the  river-back- 
water and  come  into  the  town. 

The  Zamorin  is  the  over-lord  of  the  Akattu  Oh&ma  clan, 
and  with  the  decline  of  his  power  and  influence,  it  may 
be  that  the  women  of  it  have  latterly  taken  more  liberty 
than  wa3  formerly  possible. 

*  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  when  we  oome  to  deBcribe  the  Tlfuis. 
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The  Sftdra  olan^  one  of  the  best,  snpplieB  the  women 
serrants  in  the  NambtLtiris'  houses. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  ph^sioal 
measures  of  some  of  the  clans — men,  not  women  unfortu- 
natelj.     It  was  impossible  to  measure  the  women. 

Here  are  given  the  averages  of  the  various  measures  of 
186  N&yars— 


26  Kiriattn. 
26  Ur&H. 
8  Kurup. 
22  Nambiy&r. 


25  Yattakk&d. 

26  Purattu  Oh&ma. 
25  Akattu  Oh&ma. 
25  Siidra. 


note. — Group  A,  a  non-desoript  group  of  a  few  individuAls  (if  eight 
different  clans  (see  "  Nambtltirifl  "—Bulletin,  Vol.  ni,  No.  I,  page  10) 
is  not  included  here  for  obvious  reasons. 


oh  index  given  is 

the  mean  of  the  indices — 

Average  of 
186  Nfyars 

Stature 

.      166-6 

Height,  sitting 

.       84-9 

Do.      kneeling 

.     122-4 

Span    . . 
Cflkest  . . 

.      176-1 

80-« 

Shoulders 

400 

Left  cubit 

,       4fi-2 

Left  hand,  length 

18-6 

Do.        width 

8-8 

Left  middle  finger 

11-0 

Hips    . . 

Left  loot,  length 

26-0 

.       26-4 

Do.     width 

8-8 

Oephalic  length 

19*2 

Do.     width 

14-1 

Do.     index 

781 

Bigoniac 

10-4 

Bizygomatic    . . 

181 

Maxulo-zygomatic 

index 

80-1 

Nasal  height . . 

•'•         •  • 

4-8 

Do.  width  .. 

8-6 

Do.  index  . . 

.       76-8 

Vertex  to  tragus 

.        181 

Do.    to  chin 

.  *         ■  •         •  •         . 

19-7 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

101 

The  physical  characteristics  of  each  clan  separately  will 
be  given  first.  This  table  will  enable  us  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  the  measures  of  any  particular  dan  differ  from  those 
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of  the  average  Nftyar  ;  also  how  the  averages  oompare  with 
the  Namb&tiri. 

Bat,  before  doing  this,  we  will  exclude  the  endogamous 
clans — the  Urdli  (whoUj  endogamoaa)  and  the  Yattakk&d 
(partly  endogamous),  and  take  the  averages  of  all  the  others. 
It  will  be  observed  that  exclusion  of  these  two,  who  are 
each  units  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  first  from  all  the 
others  here  dealt  with,  leaves  the  averages  of  all  those  who 
intermingle  much  the  sama  as  before^  when  the  Ui^li  and 
Yattakkdd  were  included.  It  cannot  be  said  that  exclusion 
of  these  two  bring  the  measures  of  the  others  any  nearer  to 
those  of  the  Nambiitiri,  whose  blood  is  in  constant  process 
of  mixture  with  the  others,  but  not  at  all  with  the  U  rd.li  and 
not  much  with  the  Vattakkdd.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered th^  there  are  about  139  N&yars  to  every  Namb&tiri 
in  Malabar,  and  that  the  latter  does  not  waive  his  oppor- 
tunities to  disperse  his  favours  amongst  the  N&yar  ladies. 

The  ur&li  and  theVattakkftd  are  not  the  only  clans 
wholly  or  partly  endogamous,  but  they  are  the  only  clans 
wholly  or  partly  endogamous  which  nave  been  examined 
thoroughly  by  me.  I'he  Attikkurissi  clan  is  also  endoga- 
mous, and  there  may  be  others. 

Note, — IndividualB  in  the  coniitabnlary  are  exoluded  from  all  the  tables, 
their  xneaBureB^being  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  above  the  averages  for  their  oaste 
or  dan. 


Averages  of 
186  Nlyars, 
Vattak&d 
and  tlr&li 

exolnded. 

Stature           •  •         •  • 

•  ■                       •  • 

166-7 

Height,  sitting 

Do.    kneeling 
Span    . .         . .         • . 
Chest 

86- 1 
122-7 
176-3 

80-4 

Shoulders 

40-0 

Left  cubit 

46-2 

Left  hand,  length 
Do.      width 

18-6 
8-0 

Left  middle  finger    .  • 

10-9 

Hips               •  • 

26*9 

Lerfc  foot,  length 
Do.      width 

26-6 
8-8 

Cephalic  length 

Do.      wi(Uh         •  • 

19-8 
14-1 

198 


Arerageof 

186  Nijarm 

• 

▼attakld 

andUrlU 

excluded. 

Oephalio  index         

.•       72-9 

Bigoniao        ••         •• 

10-4 

Bisygomatio  •• 

130 

Miumlo-zygomatic  index 
Nasal  heiffnt  . . 
Do.  width 

80-0 

4-8 

»-7 

Do.  index 

77-6 

Vertex  to  tragus 

181 

Do.    to  ohin 

. .       19*7 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

*  *     • 

100 

KIBIATTIL  nAYARS. 

Agen  ranging  between 
22  and  62. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
age 
of  26. 

1 

To     i 
Btatnrei 
=  100. 

1 

Remarks. 

Stature,  height 

175-2 

166-1 

165-3 

Height,  sitting 

S97 

80-4 

84-3       510 

Do.      kneeUng     . . . 

129-5 

113*8 

1220   ;    73-8 

Span 

1860 

160-4 

174-3     105-4 

Cheet             

87-6 

750 

78-2 

47-8 

Shooldera      

42-8 

87-7 

39-4 

23-8 

Lef  t  oabit     

47-8 

42-7 

45-9 

27-8 

Left  handp  length 

19-6       16-H  1 

18-8 

111 

Do.       width      .. 

8-6        7-6  !      8-2 

44*3 

To  left  hand,  length 
=  100. 

Left  middle  finger    . 

11-5  •      91  !    10-7 

1 

57-8 

To  left  hand,  length 
=  100. 

Hip« 

27-9 

24-4 

26-0 

16-7 

Left  foot,  length 

26-8 

23-2 

25-3 

15-3 

Do.        width 

9-8 

8-0 

8-8       13-9 

Cephalic  length 

20-1 

17-5 

19-0       11-5 

Do.      width 

14*6 

13-3 

13*9 

■  •  • 

Do.      index          .  . 

80-0 

69-0 

73-1 

•  •  • 

• 

Bigoniao 

irs 

9-1 

)0-4 

■  •  • 

Biz  jgomatic 

14-1 

12-2      13-0 

... 

Mazillo-sygomatio 

84-8 

73-4 

80*1 

index. 

NaMl  height 

61 

4-2 

4-7   !     ... 

There  are  8  whose 

nasal  height  is  5 

and  oyer. 

Do.    width 

4-4 

3-2 

8-7 

•  •  • 

Do.    index 

102-3 

66-7 

78-8 

■    ■    a 

Vertex  to  tragas 

14-4 

12-0 

12-9 

7-8 

Do.     to  ohin 

20-8 

17-5 

19-2 

11-6 

Middle        finger     to 

14-7 

6-6 

9-7 

6-86 

pateUa. 

. 

00 
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Faee, — Supraoiliary  arches  prominent  in  two.  Face  of 
one  distinctly  pyramidal ;  in  two  others  it  was  rather  so. 

In  one  the  broadest,  part  of  the  head  was  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  low  down. 

Figure. — Fifteen  are  noted  slight,  foor  as  slight  to 
medium^  five  as  medium.  Two  were  marked  as  powerfnlly 
bnilt. 

ffair, — An  oval  patch  of  hair  on  the  vertex  remains  ;  the 
rest  of  the  head^  the  face  and  body  are  always  shaved-  A 
moustache  is  never  worn.  The  men  are  always  clean  shaven 
except  during  mourning  for  a  near  relative,  when  the  razor 
is  not  used  for  a  year.  The  hair  on  the  vertex  is  allowed 
to  grow  long,  and  well  treated  with  oil,  looks  glossy  and 
black,  is  tied  in  a  knot  which  hangs  over  the  forehead  or  to 
one  side  of  the  head  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  As  a  rule 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  plentiful  and  wavy,  while  in  a  few 
it  is  very  thick.  About  20  per  cent,  of  those  examined 
had  scanty  hair  on  the  head.  The  following  facts  were 
recorded : — 

A  man  of  50  had  a  few  gpray  hairs. 

A  man  of  49  had  hair  distinctly  gray  :  on  the  face,  white 
when  sprouting. 

A  man  of  52  had  a  few  white  hairs  on  the  steraum  ;  not  on 
the  head. 

Baldness  is  uncommon  ;  and^  though  old  age  does  not 
overtake  them  too  early,  it  has  been  noted  that  one  man  of 
40  looked  about  60.  i 

Gingelly  oil  is  commonly  used  for  the  hair,  but  its  use  for 
the  hair  is  said  by  some  to  have  certain  effects  on  the  body. 
One  man  said  he  used  cocoanut  oil  because,  if  he  used  the 
other,  he  would  get  boils  all  over  his  body  and  suffer  from 
headaches.  It  is  usual  to  oil  the  head  profusely  during  the 
month  Karkadagam  *  '*  in  order  to  cool  the  body.'' 

Hair  on  the  chest  and  arms, — As  a  rule  the  growth  is  slight 
to  very  sligtt  in  14  out  of  26,  while  in  the  remaining  11  it 
is  moderate. 

On  the  legs. — In  20  per  cent,  it  was  slight  ;  in  the  rest 
moderate  or  thick. 

l^oetf.—Men  nev»i  shftve  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  ovftl 
patch  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  abont  7|  inches  long  and  6|  inches  wide 
where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  all  hair  on  the  head,  fooe,  chest, 
abdomen,^  armpits,  wrists  and  about  the  pnbes  is  shaved  bj  the  barber. 
The  back  is  not  shaved,  nor  the  legs  :  the  arms  sometimes,  bnt  not  always* 
A  few  do  not  shave  the  chest. 


*  During  the  rains* 
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N&yar  women  of  all  olaBsoB  shave  the  hair  about  the  vagiiia.  They 
shave  themselves,  standing,  placing  one  foot  on  a  bench  or  anything  a 
coople  of  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  thus  raising  the  ler-  The  use  of 
scissors  for  this  purpose  is  rare,  new  f angled  and  not  sanctified  by  custom. 
In  a  few  houses  now-a-days  razors  of  Ensrlish  or  German  manufacture  are 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  women ;  but  according  to  general  custom  the 
barber  woman  pays  periodical  visits,  and  the  women  of  the  house  receive 
from  her  a  rasor,  with  which  they  shave  themselves.  The  armpits,  the 
eyebrows  and  stray  hairs  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  excepting  of 
course  the  head,  are  shav<>»d  by  the  barber  woman.  I  have  it  an  excellent 
authority  that  some  of  the  elderly  women — possibly  tho&e  who  are  old 
and  fleshy — submit  their  entire  person  to  the  barber  woman's  razor.  The 
young  women  never. 

In  the  Tamil  country  the  women,  as  is  well  known,  use  a  depilatory. 
Possibly  the  N&yar  women  resort  to  shaving  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleas- 
ant odour  of  the  depilatory.  The  reason  for  shaving  or  destroying  the 
hair  on  that  part  of  the  bridy  is  not  apparent.  No  reason  is  assigned  for 
it.  Very  likely  the  custom  arose  out  of  necessities  for  cleanliness,  when 
the  NAyars  were  not  the  clean  people  they  are  now,  and  like  all  customs 
has  persisted  aimlessly. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — UsiBg  Broca's  colour  tables.  The 
darkest  was  as  No.  48  (one  only) ;  the  fairest,  44  t<^  30. 
Two  others  were  fair  or  very  nearly  so.  The  colour  number 
for  5  was  87 ;  for  5  was  28 ;  for  13  was  29,  and  lighter. 
Darker  than  the  Namb&tiri.  The  women,  who  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  distinctly  fair  as  well  as  well 
favoured.     Many  are  very  handsome. 

Ooieur  of  the  eyes. — Out  of  20  individuals  (using  Broca's 
colour  tables  for  the  eyes),  in  1 3  the  number  corresponding 
to  their  eyes  was  2,  while  in  7  it  was  1  to  a  little  lighter. 
So  that  the  eye  is,  as  a  rule,  brown ;  rarely  black. 

Ornaments y  men. — ^Not  much  jewellery  is  worn.  One  or 
two  golden  earrings  called  kadukkans  are  worn,  as  a  rule, 
in  each  ear  by  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  clan  who  call  themselves  ^'  Padinftyirattil '' — 
*'  one  of  10,000  ^' —  doubtless  a  relic  of  the  old  NaLyar  military 
system,  pierce  the  ears,  but  never  wear  earrings.  The  title 
of  the  hereditary  chief  of  these  is  Ayyftyira  Prabhu  Elartt&vu. 
The  10,000  do  not,  however,  all  belong  to  this  clan.  I 
came  across  a  man  of  the  Nambiylr  dan  who  belonged  to  it^ 
and  he  too  could  not  wear  earrings.  Rings  and  amulets  are 
also  worn  commonly. 

One  individual  wore  2  golden  earrings,  of  the  pattern 
called  kadukkan  in  each  ear. 

One  individual  wore  two  rings  made  of  an  amalgam  of 
gold  and  copper,  called  "  tamb&k  '^  in  the  vernacular,  on  the 
ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  for  good  luck.  "  Tambftk  *' 
rings  are  lucky  rings.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  wash  the  face 


with  the  hand  on  which  is  a  "  taml)&k  "  ring.  1  see  in  my 
notes  a  record  of  an  individoal  who  wore  one  of  these  rings 
on  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand.     They  are  common. 

One  individual  wore  two  rings  of  the  pattern  called 
trildham  (lit:  metals)  on  the  ring  finger  of  each  hand. 
Each  of  these  rings  was  made  during  an  eclipse  ! 

One  individual  wore  a  silver  bangle  as  a  vow.  It  was  to 
be  given  up  at  the  next  festival  to  be  held  at  a  place  called 
Kottidre,  a  famous  festival  in  North  Malabar,  the  scene  of  it 
being  far  away  in  the  forest  under  the  hills.  He  also  wore  a 
"  tamb&k  "  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand  for  luck  ; 
and  a  thin  iron  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

One  individual  wore  no  jewellery,  but  there  was  a  small 
circular  tattooed  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  over  the 
glabella.  Tattooing  is  not  common.  This  individual  is 
the  only  one  of  those  examined  who  was  tattooed. 

tTomen. — ^The  style  of  the  jewellery  worn  by  the  women 
will  be  seen  in  the  plcUe.  It  is  altogether  unlike  any  other 
South  Indian  jewellery.  The  necklaces  are  almost  identical 
in  form,  shape  and  general  character  with  those  of  Sindh. 
Silver  is  never  worn. 

.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  dilated  in  childhood  generally 
in  the  sixth  month  and  in  them  are  worn  large  spiral  rings  of 
white  metal  or  the  more  solid  "  tdda/'  really  a  handsome 
ornament,  in  the  groove  of  which  the  elongated  ear-lobe  is 
almost  concealed.  It  is  made  of  gold.  Properly  speaking 
the  tdda  is  an  ornament  worn  exclusively  by  the  Nftyar 
women.  Several  necklaces  are  often  worn  at  the  same  time. 
The  Venetian  sequin,  which  probably  first  found  its  way 
hither  in  the  days  of  Yasco  da  Oama  and  Albuquerque,  is 
oue  of  those  coins  which,  having  found  favour  with  a  people, 
is  used  persistently  in  ornamentation  long  after  it  has  passed 
out  of  currency  j  thus  illustrating  the  well-known  thesis 
that  things  originally  made  for  use,  by  and  by  pass  into 
ornament.  There  are  instances  of  this  use  of  coins  in 
Europe,  of  course,  as  amongst  the  2Swabian  peasantry.  So 
fond  are  the  Malayalis — those  of  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
Travancx)re — of  the  sequin  that  to  this  day  there  is  quite  a 
large  trade  in  imitations  of  the  coin  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment. Such  is  the  persistence  of  its  use  that  the  trade 
extends  to  brass  and  even  copper  imitations  of  the  sequin. 
The  former,  brought  from  Europe,  are  often  seen  to  bear 
the  legend  *'  made  in  Austria.^'  The  N&yars  wear  none  but 
the  gold,  ^'  mounted  ^'  as  they  call  it,  (the  mounting  being 
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taaoh  as  the  apper  portion  of  one  section  of  the  neoklace,  in 
the  plate),  strnng  together  throngh  the  mounting  jnsx  as 
the  necklace  :  a  very  effective  ornament  for  the  neck.  The 
brass  imit«itioiis  of  the  seqnin  are  worn  by  the  women  of 
the  inferior  races  of  whom  we  shall  have  some  description 
hereafter.  If  one  asks  the  ordinarv  Malaya li,  say  a  N&yar, 
what  persons  are  represented  on  tne  sequin,  one  gets  for 
answer  that  they  are  Bama  and  Sita;  between  them  a 
cocoannt  tree  ! 

Turkish  coins,  French  half  louis,  and  Oerman  10  mark 
pieces  are  also  used  in  the  same  way,  each  one  being  known 
by  a  distinctive  vernacular  name,  and  no  corruption  of  its 
nomenclature  in  European  coinage,  so  that  it  is  always  easy 
to  identify  one  of  these  coins  by  its  vernacular  name.  For 
instance,  every  Malayali  knows  what  an  ''  Am&da  "  is  :  it  is 
what  we  know  to  be  a  real  or  imitation  Venetian  sequin.**^ 
The  half  louis  of  the  empire  is  known  as  the  ''  pakshikkas/' 
probably  from  the  eagle  on  the  reverse.    And  so  on.f 

Ornaments  are  never  worn  on  the 'ankles  or  on  the 
waist,  as  is  the  rule  in  other  parts  of  8outhem  India. 

Dress^  men, — This  is  very  simple  ;  ordinarily  one  cloth 
ronnd  the  loins,  the  ends  overlapping  a  foot  or  two  in  front. 
It  is  not  tucked  between  the  legs,  which  is  the  fashion  practi- 
cally all  over  India,  but  hangs  straight  to  the  ground.  It 
should  touch  the  ground,  or  very  nearly  do  so.  Wearing 
a  cloth  in  such  fashion  carries  with  it  dignity  to  the  wearer, 
A  l^yan,  or  a  man  of  any  inferior  caste,  is  not  supposed  to 
wear  his  cloth  below  his  knees.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is 
a  general  levelling  up,  the  inferior  races  occupying  a  position 


*  I  hftve  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the  ^ord  A.mAda  in  Malabar. 
The  following  oomea  from  Tinnevelly:  **  Amida  was  the  oonaort  of 
Bhagavati  and  he  suddenly  appeared  one  day  before  a  ShAn&r  (the  caate 
devoted  to  climbing  the  palms  and  drawing  oH  the  jaioe)  and  demanded 
food.  The  Sh&nir  said  he  was  a  poor  man  with  nothing  to  offer  bnt  toddy, 
which  however  he  gave  in  a  palmyra  leaf.  Am&da  drank  the  toddy  and 
performing  a  mantram  over  the  leaf  it  turned  into  gold  coins  which  bore 
on  one  side  the  pictures  of  AmAda,  the  Sh&n6r  and  the  tree;  and  these  he 
gave  the  ShAnir  on  a  reward  for  his  willingness  to  assist  him.  This 
explains  the  two  names — 8h  nar  caste  (as  they  are  called  in  Tinnevellyi 
bnt  where  they  are  not  very  common),  and  Am&da." 

t  It  is  scarcely  right  to  say  any  of  these  coins,  even  the  sequin,  is 
not  current.  The  value  of  each  is  known  everywhere  to  a  nicety.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  throughout  Malabar  copper  coins  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  Bast  India  Companies,  of  Mysore,  and  of  almost  every  former 
dynasty  of  South  India  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  coins  actually  current 
with  the  people,  while  in  the  rural  parts  reckoning  is  always  in  fanams : 
not  in  annas. 
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Aget  ranging  between     ' 
20  and  45. 

mam. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Averages 
of  25. 

To 

stature 
=  100. 

1 
Remarks 

Left  hand  lenjrth 

20*5 

170 

17-8 

10-9 

Do.       width 

8-8 

7-6 

7-9 

■  ■  • 

Left  middle  finger 

12-2 

9*6 

10*7 

■  •  • 

Hips         ...         •■.         ••• 

29-6 

23-7 

26-0 

16-9 

Left  foot  length 

288 

23-7 

24-7 

15-1 

Do.      width... 

9-8 

8*2 

8-7 

... 

Oephalio  length 

20-4 

17-5 

19*2 

11-8 

Do.      width    ... 

150 

18-4 

140 

•  •  ■ 

Do.     index    ... 

79  0 

68*2 

72-9 

•  •  • 

Bigoniao 

11-1 

100 

10-5 

■  ■  • 

Biiygomatio       

13-7 

12-2 

13-2 

>, 

Maxillo-zygomatio  index. 

84*8 

74-1 

80-6 

,  , 

Nasal  height 

♦     5-3 

41 

4*8 

1 

2-94 

•There 
were  6 
of  60 
and 

over. 

Do   width          

4-0 

32 

3-6 

Do.  index 

84-4 

65-4 

75-5 

Vertex  to  tragns 

14-2 

11-9 

12-9 

7-9 

Do.    to  chin     

21-2 

18-4 

19-9 

12-2 

Middle  finger  to  patella. 

18-7 

71 

116 

1 

705  1 

Face. — Among  the  descriptiye  notes  of  individuals  made 
when  measoring  them  are  these  : — 

(1)  Snpraciliary  arches,  slight.  Nasal  not-oh.  Chin 
recedes  slightly.     Chin  square  witiii  slight  hollow  in  frun^. 

(2)  Nasal  bone  slightly  raised.  Nasal  notch  moderate. 
Snpraciliary  arches  ditto.     Chin  pointed. 

(3)  Head  pyramidal.  Thick  flabby  nose*  Nasal  bone 
slightly  raised. 

(4)  Forehead  moderately  high  and  straight.  Supra* 
ciliary  arches  slight.  Nasal  notch.  Nose  straight;  very 
sUght  prognathism.     Chin  recedes. 

(6)  Forehead  high.  Snpraciliary  arches  marked. 
Lips  thick.  Nasal  notch.  Nasal  bone  slightly  raised.  Ean 
small. 

(6)  Protuberance  over  the  right  ear.  Forehead 
markedly  prominent.    No  nasal  notch. 

As  a  rule  the  nose  is  straight,  or  the  nasal  bone  is 
slightly  raised.    In  some  cases  the  nasal  notch  is  deep. 
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In  one  individual,  the  bioadest  part  of  the  head  was  just 
above  the  ear. 

In  another,  the  aim  of  the  noBe  appear  to  have  beoome 
enlarged  through  taking  snnff. 

In  another,  the  point  of  the  ear  (notioed  hj  Darwin)  in 
the  helix  4  from  the  top,  was  very  marked. 

One  individual  of  29  looked  at  least  40.  He  had  suffered 
severely  from  small-pox. 

Figure. — The  average  is  slight  to  medium.  One  is  noted 
as  stout^  and  another  as  very  strongly  built. 

ffair, — It  has  been  noticed  already  (see  Nambiitiris. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  HI,  No.  I)  that  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks  is  a  racial  characteristic.  In  some  of  the  lower 
races  it  is  entirely  absent,  while  in  the  Nambiitiris  it  is 
constant.  About  half  the  ITrftli  Nftyars  examined  had  a 
regular  growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks. 

On  the  head. — In  all  but  one  the  hair  on  the  head, 
invariably  black  and  glossy,  was  thick  and  wavy  ;  in  a  few, 
it  was  very  thick  or  fairly  so ;  and,  in  the  case  of  three  indivi- 
dualsy  it  was  noted  as  curly.  A  few  grey  hairs  were  noticed 
in  four  individuals  aged  respectively  25,  29,  80,  45 ;  and  one 
young  fellow  of  20  had  a  small  patch  of  white  hair  over  the 
right  eyebrow. 

Hair  on  the  chest  was  slight  to  moderate  as  a  rule,  but 
in  4  individuals  it  was  thick. 

Hair  on  the  arms  was  observed  to  be  slight  in  18,  and 
moderate  or  thick  in  12. 

In  all,  the  hair  on  the  legs  varied  between  moderate  and 
thick,  excepting  that  in  2  the  growth  was  very  thick.  One 
man  had  shaved  his  feet,  and  another  had  shaved  the  backs 
of  his  hand  and  his  wrists.  In  a  few  there  was  a  tolerably 
thick  growth  of  hair  in  the  small  of  the  back.  This  is 
common  to  all  the  Nftyars. 

Oohwr  of  the  skin. — ^In  22  cases  in  which  this  was  recorded 
the  darkest  was  No.  48  (Broca's  colour  types)  and  the 
fairest  No.  40.  Twelve  individuals  were  of  No.  29  or  fairer, 
and  this  (a  little  fairer  than  29)  seems  to  be  about  the 
averagpe.     A  little  darker  than  the  KiriattU. 

Colour  of  the  eyes. —  8  individuals  were  of  No.  2  (Broca)  ; 
6  individuals  were  of  No.  1 ;  6  individuals  between  1  and  2. 

Ornaments. — A  few  of  those  examined  said  that  men  of  the 
olan  never  wore  earrings,  though  their  ears  were  pierced. 
There  may  be  some  section  of  the  olan  who  do  not ;  bat j  as  m. 
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rule,  earrings  are  worn  by  those  who  can  afford  them.  One 
man  indeed  said  he  never  wore  them,  fearing  thieves  might 
steal  them.  Another  wore  silver  earrings  called  kalln- 
vechcha  kadnkkan  which  means  an  earring  set  with  stone 
(pashyarllgam — topaz) . 

(1)  Three  plain  golden  rings  on  ring  finger  of  left  hand, 
the  same  on  the  little  finger  of  the  same  hand,  and  a  thin  iron 
ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

(2)  Sandal  paste  patch  over  glabella  ;  fonr  stripes  of  the 
same  on  chest ;  three  vertical  stripes  on  each  npper  arm. 

(3)  Three  golden  earrings — ^the  nsnal  kadukkans — in  each 
ear.  An  amnlet  in  a  silver  cylindrical  case  worn  on  the  waist. 
Inaide  the  case  is  a  charm  written  on  a  copper  leaf.  It  is  to 
pioteot  its  wearer  against  the  influences  of  the  evil  eye. 

(4)  One  tambfik,  one  plain  gold  ring  on  ring  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 

(5)  Ears  pierced.  Wears  no  earrings  as  he  has  no  money. 
A  dab  of  sandal  paste  over  the  glabella,  another  over  the 
■temnm,  and  on  each  shoulder. 

ProUficness. — The  clan  being  endogamous^  it  vnll  be  well 
to  note  here  the  nnmber  of  children  born  in  16  families  of 
those  examined.  In  all  there  were  born  44  male  and  35 
female  children  ;  altogether  79.  This  gives  an  average  of  4*9 
in  each  family ;  and  of  those  there  were  living  at  the  time 
an  average  of  4*6  for  each  family.  A  figure  which  is 
above  the  average  for  the  NS^yars  as  a  body,  be  it  noted. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  noting  that  the  average 
weight  of  fonr  men  was  119  lb. 


Names  of  some  of  those  examined. 


TamvM. 

Mdli^Ui      ... 

Kanj61i 

Knrnndottathil 

Pnthnk^di     .. 

Ponmilli 

Knttakil 

Payarvltil    . . . 

POvakanial  ... 

KalathU 

Korolath 

Pallithotathil 

Kiitakkil       ... 

Thondil 


Name. 

Kdla  N&yar  ... 
BAman  N&yar 
Erishnan  N&yar 
Aohutan  N&yar 
Krishnan  N&jar 
Biman  N&/ar 
Aiyappen  N&yar 
Ch&thn  N&yar 
Shangaran  N&yar 
Shangniuii  K&yar 
Gop&lan  N&yar 
R&man  N&yar 
Appa  N&jar 


Ocoapation. 


Cooly  ... 
Writer 

Trade 

i* 
Cooly 
Mason 
Caltivator 
Cooly  ... 

i» 
Nothing 

Cooly  ... 

Writer 


Age. 

22 
22 
20 
22 
45 
32 
36 
26 
26 
22 
22 
30 
20 


Thondi  or  Thnndi  was,  I  think,  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
ancient  geographers  as  a  port  near  where  this  last  man  lived. 
This  man,  therefore,  bears  the  name  of  the  place  as  it  was, 
prol^abljy  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
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vattakkId  nAyars. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  sub-divisions  of  this  clan. 
To  the  north  of  Calicut,  in  Kummbrantd,  they  are  divided 
into  the  Undi&tuna,  or  "  those  who  pull "  (to  work  the  oil 
machine  by  hand)  and  the  "  Muri-Vechchu-ft  tune,"  or  "those 
who  tie  or  fasten  bullocks  *'  (to  work  the  oil  machine  by  means 
of  bullocks  and  not  by  hand) ;  yet  farther  north,  TeUicheny 
and  thereabouts  there  are  no  known  sub-divisions ;  while 
in  Emstd,  to  the  eastward,  these  names  are  quite  unknown^ 
and  the  dan  is  divided  into  the  ^' Veluttatu, "  the  White, 
aud  the  '' Karuttd>tu,"  the  Black.  It  has  been  remarked 
already  (page  82)  that  the  Vattakkdd  (those  who  turn  round) 
are  not  always  admitted  to  be  true  N4yars.  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Malabar  they  are  called  Vaniyan — oil  monger.  The 
"  White  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  expression  and  preparation 
of  oil,  which  is  the  hereditary  occupation  of  the  Black.  The 
"  White  '*  may  eat  with  N§,yars  of  any  clan ;  the  Black  can 
eat  with  no  others  outside  their  own  clan.  The  Black  sub- 
clan  is  strictly  endogamous.  The  other,  the  superior 
sub-clan,  is  not.  Their  woman  may  marry  with  men  of  any 
other  clan^  the  Pallichchan  excepted.  But  not  vice  versa. 
The  men  must  marry  within  their  own  sub-clan.  I  think, 
but  am  not  sure  a  man  of  this  clan  may  marry  a  woman  of 
the  Pallichchan  clan ;  but  even  if  such  an  alliance  is  permis- 
sible anywhere,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  takes  place.  It  may 
be  taken  as  accurate  that  men  of  the  clan  always  marry 
within  their  own  sub-clan,  and  that  women  of  the  superior 
sub-clan  very  often  mate  with  N&yars  of  superior  clans. 

In  taking  the  measures  I  made  no  distinction  between 
fche  sub-clans ;  it  was  only  just  before  completion  that  the 
existence  of  the  sub-clans  was  discovered.  Had  the  import- 
ant fact  beea  discovered  earlier,  the  sub-clans  would  ha^e 
been  separated.  Though  scarcely  enough  for  scientific 
accuracy,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  most,  n  not  all^  of  those 
examined  were  of  the  superior  sub-clan,  which  is  exogamous 
as  regards  the  women.  The  inferior  section  of  the  clan — 
the  Black — is  not  to  be  found  north  of  the  Eorapuzha 
river  in  North  Malabar.  One  quarter  of  my  subjects  were 
measured  in  North  Malabar — Gannanore,  TeUicherry,  Bada- 
gara ;  and  for  the  rest;  in  some  cases  it  is  noted  that  the 
individuals  are  of  the  superior  section.  This  accounts  pretty 
correctly  for  rather  more  than  half.  I  am  tolerably  oertain 
that  the  other  half  also  belonged  to  it. 
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However  alert  one's  discrimination  may  be,  one  may 
fall  into  possible  error  as  I  did  here.  '*  What  caste  do  yon 
belong  to  ?''  "  I  am  a  N&yar, ''  "  What  kind  of  N&yar  P  " 
'^  I  am  a  N&yar.'^  It  may  take  some  time  to  let  in  compre- 
hension that  the  name  of  his  clan  is  wanted,  then  the  answer 
is  ^*  I  am  a  good  N&yar  "  (one  of  a  good  or  superior  clan). 
At  last  he  will  say  he  is  a  Siidra  N&yar,  a  Kiriyattil  or 
whatever  he  may  be.  Again,  many  claim  the  Eiriyattil  as 
their  dan  when  they  really  have  no  right  to  do  so,  being 
inferior  to  it. 


Agee  ranging  between  20  and  62. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Averages 
of  26. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

Stature         

178-6 

154-3 

167-0 

•  •  * 

Height,  sitting       

92*0 

78-7 

84-6 

50-6 

Do.    kneeling    

131-3 

112-4 

1229 

73-6 

Span             

190-0 

164-7 

177-8 

106-6 

Ohest 

96*8 

70-6 

81-3 

48-7 

Shoulders     

42-8 

36-9 

40-8 

341 

Lef  t  cnbit 

61-4 

448 

46-9 

28-1 

Left  hand  length 

20-6 

17-0 

18-7 

11-2 

Do.      width     ... 

8-9 

7-6 

8-2 

•  •  * 

Do.      middle  finger 

12-6 

10-4 

11-9 

■  • « 

Hipe 

Left  foot  length      

27.8 

23-6 

26-3 

15-7 

281 

23-6 

25-7 

15-4 

Do.      width       

9-8 

7-9 

8*9 

•  •  • 

Cephalic  length      

201 

18*2 

19-2 

11-5 

Do.     width        

150 

18-2 

14-2 

■  •  • 

Do.     index 

790 

68-0 

740 

•  •  • 

Bigoniao     ...           ...          

11-2 

9-7 

10-6 

•  •  • 

Biiygomatio             

14-0 

12-8 

18-1 

•  ■  > 

Mazillo-zygomatio  index 

84-4 

77-0 

801 

•  •■ 

Nasal  height             

6-3 

4-0 

4-9 

2*93 

Do.    width             ...          

3-9 

8-0 

3-6 

■  •  • 

Do.    index             

87-6 

61-2 

781 

•  •  • 

Vertex  to  tragus     

13-9 

12-8 

18-1 

7-8 

Do.    to  chin         

21-6 

17-3 

19-8 

11-9 

Middle  finger  to  patella    

14*5 

1-8 

9-4 

6-62 

The  individual,  whose  mid  finder  when  standing  at 
**  attention  *'  to  the  top  of  his  pat^a  gives  the  maximum 
measore,  had  a  span  whioh  was  23*4  more  than  his  height. 
In  seven,  the  length  ot  the  left  foot  was  greater  than  the 
breadth  of  the  hips  across  the  crests  of  the  iUnm.  In  ten, 
the  nasal  length  was  5  cm.  and  over. 

The  statures  of  the  first  ten  measured  averaged  168*2  and 
ihelnasal  index  76-6 ;  otherwise  the  oorrespondonoe  between 
the  averages  of  10  and  of  25  is  complete.     Perhaps  mixture 
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of  sabjeots  belonging  to  the  two  sections  of  the  olan  is 
responsible  for  the  rather  important  differences  noted. 

Face, — Nasal  notch  is  noted  as  deep  in  3  and  moderate 
iQ  1 ;  in  the  others  it  was  slight  or  not  apparent.  The 
nasal  bone  was  raised  above  the  line  of  the  nose  in  5,  and 
depressed  in  2.  The  following  are  brief  notes  of  indivi- 
dnals :  — 

(1)  Deep  nasal  notch.    Forehead  high.     Snpraoiliary 
arches  verj  slight.     Chin  long. 

(2)  Forehead    high.     Nasal    point  slightly    raised. 
Nasal  notch  moderate. 

(8)  Nasal  point  depressed  so  that  the  nose  has  as  it 
were  a  knob  at  the  tip. 

(4)  Snpraciliary  arches  not  apparent  to  the  tonch. 
Slightly  rounded  nostrils.    Teeth  project  forwards. 

(5)  Deep  nasal  notch.     Sapracuiary  arches  marked. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  head  of  the  individual 
whose  nasal  index  was  the  minimum  seemed  to  project 
uncommonly ;  but  his  cephalic  length  was  no  more  than 
19'4  or  a  little  above  the  average. 

Figure. — Two-thirds  are  noted  as  "  slight  ^',  nearly  one- 
third  as  ^^  medium^  ^'  and  two  (individuals)  as  stout.  One 
was  very  lean. 

Hair. — In  rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  subjects 
the  hair  on  the  head  was  noted  as  thick  and  toavy^  In 
most  of  the  others  it  was  moderately  thick.  In  two  only  it 
was  thin.  In  two  it  was  curly.  A  man  aged  27  had  very 
slight  growth  of  hair  on  the  face  (none  on  the  cheeks),  but 
had  a  fairly  strong  growth  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Individuals  of  40,  42  and  62  were  a  little  grey,  while  one  of 
45  was  almost  bald,  and  what  hair  he  had  was  white.  Very 
few  had  hair  on  the  cheeks,  or  anything  like  a  full  growtii 
thereof.  It  was  observed  in  but  two  instances,  and  in  a 
third  as  slight.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  my  investigations,  I  did  not  make  special 
notes  about  whiskers. 

Rair  on  the  chest  is,  as  usual,  not  easy  to  gauge  when 
there  obtains  the  custom  of  shaving  it  periodically,  every 
fortnight  or  every  month.  In  about  a  quarter  of  the 
subjects  the  growth  is  noted  as  moderate,  and  in  a  sixth  as 
thicV;  in  the  rest  as  slight  or  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  aged  45  the  hair  was  white  as  well  as  thick. 

Hair  on  the  arme  was  moderate  to  thick  in|13>  slight  to 
very  slight  in  11,  and  absent  in  1. 


Hair  on  the  tegs  was,  in  every  case  bat  one,  moderate  oi 
thick ;  in  the  case  of  one,  veiy  thick.  The  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  a  man  sick  and  ill  developed. 

Colour  of  the  akin  {Broca^s  colour  types). — The  f surest  was 
No.  40  (one  only) ;  and  the  two  next  fairest  were  30  to  44 
and  39  to  44.  I^e  darkest  was  43.  The  average  seems  to 
be  a  little  darker  than  29  bat  not  so  dark  as  28.  Darker 
than  the  Kiriyattil. 

Colour  of  the  eyes  (Broca). — The  colour  of  the  eyes  of 
half  the  number  was  as  No.  1,  and  that  of  the  other  half  as 
No.  2.  One  exception  was  between  Nos.  1  and  10.  The 
average  therefore  is  a  dark  brown ;  not  black. 

Ornaments, — Ears  pierced,  and  the  usaal  earrings 
(kadukkans)  worn  by  those  who  can 'afford  them.  In  one 
case  the  earrings  were  set  with  a  red  stone.  The  ornaments 
or  adornments  of  various  individuals  were  as  follows  : —     • 

(1)  Bell  metal  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  right  hand. 

(2)  Two  brass  rings  on  ring  finger  of  right  hand.  A 
string  of  wool  tbrice  round  the  right  wrist  to  keep  ofiP  f evM 
at  night. 

(3)  Tattooed  circular  mark  over  glabella.  The 
operator  was  a  woman  of  the  Ohetti  caste,  a  travelling 
tattooer,  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  2  pies. 

(4)  One  gold  kadukkan  in  each  ear.  Two  copper 
rings  on  ring  finger  of  right  hand.  Washing  the  face  with  a 
hand  wearing  a  copper  ring  removes  black  spots  on  the  face, 
and  prevents  them  coming.     So  said  the  wearer. 

(5)  Two  amulets,  silver  cylindrical  cases  containing 
mantrams,  worn  on  a  string  round  the  waist  to  keep  on 
fever  and  devils.  Amulet  cases  are  often  worn  on  the 
waist  in  the  way  of  ornament  pure  and  simple. 

Prolificness. — In  12  families  the  children  bom  were  29 
males  and  34  females,  or  an  average  of  5*2  children  to  each 
family. 

The  average  weight  of  4  individuals  was  119|  lb. 


The 

names  of  some 

ofi 

Ihose 

examined* 

Tarav&d. 

Name. 

Oooaptttion. 

Age. 

Blath&di 

•  •• 

Govindan 

Cultiyator 

40 

Kllyelri  Chandil. 

Kgln 

Do. 

22 

PaWli 

•  •  • 

Kmija 

Do. 

26 

Miuikolip6il 

•  *  • 

Shangaran 

Trader 

21 

Knttadath    ... 

■  •  ■ 

Krishnan 

Writer 

20 

Tbaikaodi    ... 

•  •  • 

Appn 

Cooly. 

26 

Thashathadftthil 

• « • 

C»i4tlm 

Do. 

24 

Erankulangara 

•  •  t 

Kitten 

Milk  aeUer 

25 

Ydlathdri      ... 

I  •  • 

Chernkoman  . 

Cultivator 

40 

OhAlftbtaiBal 

•  •• 

Kanhunai 

Cooly 

44 

Patavetti 

•  •• 

Chftthnkntti 

••• 

Cultitpitor 

•••        « 

>•* 

62 

9m 
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We  now  come  to  the  Sftdra  N^yars,  men  and  women 
of  which  clan  snpplj  the  house  servants  in  the  Nambutiii 
Br^hmans^  hooses.  It  is  only  a  few  who  are  occupied  in 
this  way,  however,  and  of  all  those  examined  only  one  is 
noted  as  a  servant.  The  subjects  were  found  in  various 
parts  of  South  Malabar,  a  few  from  the  neighbouring  Cochin 
Native  State. 


Ages  ranffini?  between  22  and  52.           ^^'' 

Mimi- 
mum. 

ATorages 
of  26. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

Stature         

173-3 

1511 

165-9 

Height,  sitting 

•  • 

90-8 

78-8 

85-8 

61-7 

Do.     kneeling     ... 

,  , 

128*3 

110-1 

122-9 

741 

■  •  > 

18fi0 

158-3 

174-3 

1061 

Chest            ...         ... 

■  ■  • 

890 

76-0 

81-1 

48-7 

Shonlders     

*  •■ 

43-4 

37-4 

40-2 

24-2 

Leftcnbit 

... 

48-6 

41-4 

46.1 

27'3 

Left  hand,  length 

•  •  • 

20-8 

16-8 

18-7 

11'3 

Do.       width 

8-6 

7-3 

8-1 

•  «  • 

Left  middle  finger  ... 

•  a   ■ 

121 

9-9 

11-1 

•  ■  • 

Hips  ... 

•  •   • 

27-9 

240 

26-0 

16-7 

Left  foot,  length     ... 

>   •  • 

27-0 

231 

25-3 

16-3 

Do.      width 

10-3 

7-8 

8-9 

•  •  • 

Gephalio  length 

•   •   • 

20-2 

17-7 

19-2 

11-6 

Do.      width 

■  •   • 

153 

130 

141 

•  •  • 

Do.       index 

•   • 

86-4 

65-0 

73-8 

•  •• 

Bxgoniac       

■  ■ 

11-4 

9-4 

;io-5 

•  •  • 

BizyY^omatic 

•  •                               1 

141 

U-9 

13-1 

« « • 

Mazillo-aygomatio  index  . 

•  • 

86-7 

76-6 

80*3 

■  ■  ■ 

Nasal  height 

•  •                               4 

'5-4 

4-0 

4-7 

2-83 

Do.    width 

•  *                         a 

4-2 

3-3 

8-7 

t  •  • 

Do.    index 

•  •                         • 

891 

67-9 

79-4 

p  •  • 

Vertex  to  tragoa     ... 

•  .                          > 

14-4 

12-5 

13-3 

8-0 

Do.    to  ohin 

•  » 

21-3 

17-7 

19-6 

11-8 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

•  ■                          « 

16-7 

7-0- 

9-9 

6-97 

Note. — The  individual  whose  cepli&lic  index  is  the  maximum 
measured  in  Palghat,  where  there  are  many  Pattar  (East  Coast)  Br&hmans  ; 
his  father  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  them.  The  index  of  do  other 
equalled  79*0.  One  broad  headed  man,  whose  father  was  known  to  have 
been  a  Pattar  Brihman,  was  excluded  from  the  averages. 

There  were  bat  three  anbjeota  whose  nasal  height  was 
5  cm.  and  over. 

Face. — Slight  prognathism  was  noticed  in  one.  In 
another  the  posterior  portion  of  the  parietal  was  carioasly 
flat. 
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Some  indiyiduals  were  described  in  1117  notes — 

(1)  Nasal  bones  wide  and  thick.     Teeth  project. 

(2)  Lips  thick  and  somewhat  projecting.  Ohin 
receding.  The  flesh  on  the  chin  is  thick,  giving  it  a  ronnded 
lump  like  appearance.  Inion  appears  to  be  in  a  projecting 
ridge  roand  the  back  of  the  head.     (Cephalic  length  19*7.) 

(3)  Sapraciliarj  arches  slight.  Nasal  notch.  Nose 
straight.  Lips  slightly  everted.  Teeth  in  upper  jaw  pro- 
ject forwards.  Eyes  deep  set.  Inner  comer  of  eyes  a  trifle 
oblique. 

The  last  two  specimens  are  uncommon ;  not  typical. 
The  thick  lips  and  projecting  teeth  are  not  usually  notice- 
able as  in  their  case.  The  long  oval  face  is  the  common 
type.  The  fashion  of  wearing  no  hair  on  the  face,  shaving 
the  head  at  the  back  and  at  the  sides  and  a  little  over  the 
forehead,  leaving  but  the  oval  patch  on  the  vertex,  no  head 
covering  being  wom^  gives  the  face  an  appearance  of  length. 
But  while  the  average  of  the  measure  vertex  to  chin,  for  all 
the  N&yars,*  reduced  to  stature  equals  100,  is  11*9,  the  same 
for  21  of  the  30  different  castes  t  examined  in  Malabar  is 
greater.  The  Mukkuvan  is  as  high  as  18*4,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Namb&tiri  is  less,  being  but  11*7. 

Figure. — One  out  of  25  is  recorded  as  "  stout.'*  One- 
third  were  "  slight.'*  Nearly  two-thirds  were  medium  or 
thereabouts ;  and  this  seems  to  represent  the  average. 

Hair, — More  than  half  are  noted  as  having  whiskers,  that 
is,  growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks.  In  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
jects the  hair  on  the  head  was  thick  and  wavy ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  was  very  thick.  Individuals  aged  respectively  25^ 
82,  and  52  were  noted  as  being  a  little  grey.  In  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  number  the  hair  was  thin  to  moderately 
thick.  One  individual  of  this  clan  is  marked  as  having 
hair  a  little  grey. 

Hair  on  the  chest, — Bather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  had  thick  to  moderately  thick  hair.  In  the  case  of  one 
man  hair  was  thick  all  over  the  body,  even  on  the  back  : 
everywhere  except  over  the  ribs,  the  front  of  the  upper  arm 
and  shoulder.  In  another  the  hiair  on  the  small  of  the  back 
was  thkk.  In  the  greater  number  of  individuals  it  was 
marked  slight,  and  moderate,  and  in  a  few  it  was  absent. 


*  Groap  A  inoladed. 

I  Oonating  eadh  olan  of  the  NAyftrt  leptrately. 
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Havr  on  the  arms. — In  half  the  namber  of  sabjeots  it 
varied  from  moderate  to  thick ;  in  the  other  half  it  was 
slight  to  very  slight  or  (in  a  few)  absent  altogether. 

Hair  on  the  legs, — In  more  than  half  it  varied  from 
moderately  thick  to  very  thick.  One  was  noted  as  ^' like  a 
bear."    In  one  individual  only  it  was  noted  as  very  slight. 

Colour  of  tfse  akin. — The  darkest  (one  only)  was  between 
42  and  43  (Brooa's  colonr  types).  Two  others  were  nearly 
as  dark.  The  fairest  was  44.  Two  others  were  nearly  as 
fair.     The  average  is  between  these  extremes. 

Colour  of  the  eyes, — ^The  darkest  was  no.  1  (Broca's 
colonr  types) .  The  lightest  between  2  and  3.  Rather  more 
than  halt  were  2  or  shades  of  2,  generally  lighter,  while 
nearly  one-half  were  No.  1. 

Ornaments, — As  a  rule  the  ordinary  earrings  are  worn. 
A  section  of  the  clan  calling  themselves  EUenkiria  (or  Elleng 
Kiria — tender  Eiria  P)  wear  no  earrings,  though  their  ears 
are  pierced.  Some  members  of  this  section  told  me  they 
never  wore  earrings,  while  others  said  they  could  wear  them 
as  a  mle,  but  they  could  not  wear  them  when  they  went  to 
the  Kdvilakam  (palace)  of  the  Zamoriii. 

The  right  nostril  of  one  man  was  slit  vertically  as  if  for 
insertion  of  a  jewel.  His  mother  miscarried  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  so,  according  to  custom,  he,  the  child  of  her 
second  pregnancy ,  had  had  his  nose  slit. 

Another  wore  a  silver  bangle.  He  had  had  a  wound  on 
his  arm  which  was  long  in  healing,  so  made  a  vow  to  the 
God  at  Tirupati  (North  Arcot  District)  that,  if  his  arm  was 
healed,  he  would  give  up  the  bangle  at  the  Tirupati  temple. 
He  intended  to  send  the  bangle  by  a  messenger,  any  one 
going  to  Tirupati,  when  his  arm  was  quite  healed :  then 
only  would  he  fulfil  his  vow.  If  this  illustrates  how  a  vow 
fnay  be  fulfilled, — he  had  not  vowed  to  go  himself  and  give 
the  bangle  up,  only  to  give  the  bangle  which  was  meanwhile 
convenient  as  an  ornament, — the  man's  ideas  about  the  God 
at  Tirupati  illustrate  the  confused  ideas  as  to  the  per- 
sonality and  attributes  of  the  Gods  of  Modern ,  Hinduism 
which  obtain  in  Malab^ir.  He  thought  it  was  Baghavati 
whose  shrine  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  to  Tirupati,  but 
was  not  at  all  sure ;  indeed  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  a 
God  or  a  Goddess.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
God  at  Tirupati  is  a  form  of  Yishnn. 
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Other  individnals  wore  ornaments,  thus — 

(1)  Gold  ring  on  rinff-finger  of  the  left  hand.  Bar- 
rings with  red  stone.  Amnlet  against  the  evil  eye.  Copper 
sheet  on  which  the  oharm  was  insorihed  in  a  silver  oylindri- 
oal  case.     Copper  ring  on  ring-finger,  right  hand. 

(2)  Two  copper  rings  on  the  ring-finger,  right  hand. 
Belongs  to  the  Rllenkiria,  so  wore  no  earrings. 

(8)  Brass  ring,  ring-finger,  right  hand.  Also  of  the 
Ellenkiria. 

(4)  Copper  ring,  ring-finger,  right  hand.  Qold  ear- 
rings of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

(5)  The  ordinary  gold  earrings.  Silver  string  round 
the  waist;  not  exclusively  omamentaL  He  fastened  his 
loin  cloth  to  it. 

Vital  Statistics  were  noted  in  but  two  cases.  In  one  family 
there  were  two  brothers  and  three  sisters ;  in  another,  one 
brother  and  two  sisters. 


Names,  etc.,  of  a 
few  TaravAd. 

Name. 

Ocoapation.           Age. 

Puthen  Vltil  ... 

<«  • 

Erishnan 

Caltiyator 

...     62 

F^thil 

... 

Aohutan 

Do. 

..      27 

Malabitil 

•  •• 

Siyar&man     Do. 

...     22 

Cholale 

•  •  • 

B&man 

Do. 

...     20 

Mnthlra 

■  •  • 

Narr&janan    ... 

Teacher 

...     26 

Kanakath 

•  •  ■ 

Knnhi  Krishnan  * 

Unemployed . . 

...     22 

Mannareth     ... 

■  •• 

Shangaran     ... 

.      Trader 

...     30 

KAmbiyal 

« •  • 

Kannan 

Peon 

...     26 

Othianm&dattU 

•  •• 

Gdvindan 

Do. 

...     33 

nambiyAr  nAyars. 

Men  of  this  clan  affix  Nambiy&r  to  their  name. 
Gdvindan  Nambiy&r,  Kdlu  Nambiy&r. 


Thus, 


Ages  ranging  between  20  and  40. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Aver- 
ages of 
22. 


To 
stature 
=.100. 


Stature 
Height,  sitting 

Do.      kneeling  ... 
Span 
Chest 

Shoulders    .*.. 
Left  onbit   ... 


1771 
89-3 

129-8 

188*0 
840 
42*8 

*60-6 


155-7 
800 
1160 
166'5 
750 
87-8 
43-6 


1661 
84*2 
122*0 
175-3 
80-3 
40*0 
46-0 


61-0 

78-9 
106*2 

48*6 
424*2 

27-9 


*  This  individual  had  '  Menon '  instead  of  NAyar  after  his  name,  he 
buying  been  invested  with  the  distinction  by  the  Zamorin. 


NAYAR  WOMEN    (SOUTH  MALABAR),   AGED  20  AND  17. 


«  * 
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Najcbitab  NItass — eont. 


Aget  ranging  between  20  and  40. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
ages of 
22. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

Left  hand  length  ...          

200 

17-7 

18*4 

•  •  • 

Do.       width    ... 

8*5 

7-3 

7-8 

•  •  • 

Do.       middle  finger 

135 

10-8 

10-9 

•  •  * 

Hips            ... 

26-7 

24-4 

26-4 

16-4 

Left  foot  length     ... 

27-2 

28*6 

26-2 

16-3 

Do.      width      

9-2 

80 

8-6 

■  •  • 

Cephivlio  length     

20-6 

18-3 

19-2 

11-6 

Do.      width      

16-4 

18-2 

14-1 

•  •  ■ 

Do.      index                 

79-8 

69-4 

78-7 

*  ■  ■ 

Bigoniao      

11-5 

91 

10-3 

... 

Bizygomatic           

13*5 

11-9 

130 

•  •  • 

Maxillo»^g^matic  index 

871 

78-8 

79-2 

■  •  • 

Nasal  height         

6-6 

4-2 

4-8 

•  •  • 

Do.    width           

4-8 

8-2 

8-7 

•  •  • 

Do.    index           

92-9 

62-7 

77-8 

•  •  • 

Vertex  to  tragus 

13*9 

12-2 

18-0 

7-9 

Do.    to  chin       

21-4 

18-2 

19-7 

11-9 

Mid  finger  to  patella         

16-7 

6-5 

10*4 

4-78 

Note. — Although  the  number  of  subjeotsis  limited  to  22,  the  averages 
may  be  accepted  as  coireot.  The  averages  for  10  and  for  26  are,  as  a  rule, 
identical ;  in  a  few  there  is  a  trifling  difference,  but  nowhere  is  the  differ- 
ence more  than  trifling. 

In  eight  individaals  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  or  over. 
This  is  aboat  36  per  cent. 

In  fonr  the  nasal  index  was  90  or  over,  and  in  foor  it 
was  less  than  70. 

Face. — Observation  was  recorded  in  bnt  nine  instances. 

The  reason  for  this  which  seems  to  give  examination  of 
snbjects  a  somewhat  casnal  character^  is  that  dnring  the 
early  part  of  my  investigations  my  notes  as  to  physical 
characteristics,  shape  of  the  nose;  etc.,  were  less  complete 
than  they  were  later  on.  Very  seldom,  in  fact  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Imlans^  was  one  caste  examined  completely 
at  a  time.  It  was  impossible  to  work  on  the  people  caste 
by  caste.  Official  duties  rendered  it  impossible  to  regalate 
one's  peregrinations  so  as  to  do  so.  Sabjeots  were  taken 
where  and  when  they  conld  be  got  hold  of  anywhere  in  the 
district. 

In  two  cases  only  the  supraciliaiy  arches  were  rather 
prominent ;  in  the  others^  slight  or  absent. 

In  fonr  the  nasal  point  was  somewhat  elevated.  Blight 
prognathism  with  projecting  teeth  was  observed  in  one 
individual,  an  unhealthy  person. 
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Figure, — Seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  were 
noted  as  ^'  slight, ''  29  per  cent,  as  '' medium  "  and  of  those 
but  two  individuals  are  put  down  as  '^  sturdily  built." 

Hair. — In  three  individuals  hairiness  was  conspicuously 
apparent^  there  being  hair  nearly  all  over  the  body,  and  in 
one  of  these  the  hair  m  the  small  of  the  back  was  so  thick 
that  in  my  notes  it  is  described  as  '^  like  a  bush.  '^ 

On  the  head.-— In  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
the  hair  on  the  head  was  "  plentiful  and  wavy  '' ;  in  a  few 
of  these  it  was  ''  very  thick,  **  while  in  the  remaining  20  per 
X)ent.  it  was  ^'  moderate.^'  In  no  case  was  it  noted  as 
*'  thin  "  or  "  slight. "  The  number  of  subjects  in  which 
growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks  was  noted  was  one-fifth  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  chest. — In  nearly  a  quarter,  the  hair  on  the  chest 
was  noted  as  '^  thick. '' 

On  the  arms. — In  most  cases  it  varied  from  "  very  slight  ^' 
to  *'  moderate.''     Barely  "  thick." 

On  the  legs. — In  nearly  half  it  was  "  moderately  thick  " 
to  ''  thick  "  ;  in  the  remainder,  slight  to  moderate. 

Coiovr  of  the  skin. — It  should  have  been  noticed  before 
that  the  colour  of  the  face  of  the  ordinary  Malayali  is  invari- 
ably lighter  than  that  of  the  body  ;  possibly  from  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  using  the  umbrella.  Malabar  is  for  the 
most  part  shaded  by  trees  and  palms,  and  its  peoples  have 
not  that  disregard  for  the  sun's  javelins  which  we  see  in  the 
country  to  the  eastward.  No  one  starts  on  a  journey, 
and  rarely  leaves  his  house,  without  his  umbrella — tJie  thing 
of  cadjan  now  being  by  degrees  replaced  by  the  cheap 
umbrella  of  European  manufacture.  The  labourer  working 
in  the  field,  the  fisherman  in  his  boat  on  the  sea,  the  boat- 
man on  the  backwater^  all  wear  a  large  umbrella*like  hat. 
Women  always  carry  an  umbrella  out  of  doors ;  or,  as  in 
North  Malabar,  an  umbrella  hat-like  thing  which  seems  to 
be  a  curious  survival  of  the  custom  of  wearing  an  umbrella 
hat^  is  carried.  This  is,  apparently,  an  ordinary  umbrella 
hat,  but  the  central  part,  which  appears  to  be  made  to  fit 
the  head,  as  in  the  ordinary  umbrella  hat,  is  too  small  by 
hidf  to  fit  any  head,  and  this  hat-like  umbrella  is  carried 
in  the  hand  to  shield  the  head  from  the  sun  and  the  face 
from  the  inquisitive  passer  by.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
Nftyar,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  who  never  or  very 
arely  wears  any  covering  on  the  head,  cannot  withstand  the 
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effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  san  without  an  ambrella. 
A  few  hours'  walk  in  the  midday  sun  where  there  is  little 
or  no  shade,  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  fever  to  the  ordinarily 
strong  man. 

Colour  of  the  skin  was  taken  generally  on  the  right  arm 
just  below  the  shoulder,  the  book  containing  the  colour 
types  being  pressed  against  the  skin. 

The  fairest  was  No.  44  (Broca). 

The  darkest  was  No.  28  (only  one  of  this). 

More  than  half  were  29  and  fairer,  and  the  remainder 
were  still  fairer,  several  being  44  or  very  nearly. 

Cohw  of  the  ey&t. — In  about  three  quarters  of  the 
subjects  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  No.  2  (Broca) ;  in 
about  one-quarber  they  were  1  to  a  trifle  darker.  In  one 
individual  the  colour  was  between  2  and  3  ;  a  light  brown. 

Ornaments, — One  or  two  golden  kadukkans  are  commonly 
worn  in  each  ear  by  those  who  can  afford  them.  Ears 
pierced  always.  Though  not  for  purposes  of  ornament,  the 
ears  of  two  individuals  were  marked  by  holes— pieces  cut  out 
of  the  cartilage.  In  one  there  was  a  circular  hole  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  cut  out  of  the  cartilage  of  the  right  ear,  and  in 
another  a  circular  hole  6  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  left  ear. 
In  both  cases  the  holes  had  been  made  during  childhood  to 
prevent  colic. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  a  few  individuals  were  as 
follows : — 

(1 )  One  tambd,k  ring  on  ring  finger,  right  hand.  One 
iron  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

(2)  One  gold  kadukkan  in  each  ear.  One  plain  gold 
ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Wore  a  silver 
girdle  on  the  waist  instead  of  a  string,  to  which  he  fastened 
his  lunguti. 

(3)  Silver  cord  round  the  waist ;  on  it  a  silver  amulet 
case,  of  the  usual  shape,  having  inside  it  a  charm  written 
on  a  gold  leaf  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the  evil  eye. 

(4)  One  silver  ring  on  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Two  gold  kadukkans  in  each  ear. 

Miitcellaneous, — One  man  was  tested,  and  found  to  have 
perfect  vision.  Weight  was  recorded  in  five  cases  only ; 
the  average  was  nearly  1101b.  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  general  average. 
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Names,  eto.,  of  some  of  tHose  who  were  examined  are 
given  below : — 


Tarav&d. 

Name. 

Pathnahdri 

Kan&ran 

M&vila         

Kam&ran 

Ch&lajU  Kand6th    ... 

Ch&tta 

Puthiotil 

BAman 

Ghalil  KanDdth 

Anandan 

Eamath        

Kiinhi  Bftman 

Kalliat-pandli 

K&miini 

Thdrugandi 

Paidal 

Ooonpation. 

Age. 

Rent   Collector  (for 

temple). 
Oultivator 

•    22 

..     SI 
22 

Servant 
Cidtivator 
Landlord 
Stamp  vendor  ... 
GnltiYator 

...     22 
...     25 
...     84 
...     30 
...    25 

PUBATTU  OHABNA  nAyAES. 

Men  of  this  clan  bear  the  affix  N&yar  after  their  name, 
as  Gdvindan  N&jar,  Gdp&Ia  N&yar. 


AgfOB  ranging  between  20  and  70. 

Maxi. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
ages of 
25. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

ot/aunre        •..         •••         •••         ■•• 

174-8 

1550 

166*1 

... 

Height,  sitting        

92-4 

77-7 

85-8 

51*8 

Do.     kneeling     

180-2 

113-7 

122-7 

73-9 

Span ... 

184-1 

155-6 

174*0 

104-7 

Chest            

87-6 

69-7 

79-6 

47*9 

Shoulders 

43-9 

88-8 

89-6 

28-9 

Liei  t  en  bit     ...         ...         • .  •         •  •  • 

49*1 

42-0 

45-8 

27-6 

Left  hand  lengfth    ... 

19-8 

16-8 

18-5 

111 

Do.      width 

8-3 

6-5 

7*9 

■  •  • 

Do.      middle  finger 

11-6 

9-8 

10-5 

6-3 

O ipA  •••               ••*              ***              '*'              "* 

28-0 

28-8 

25-7 

15*5 

Left  foot  length      

27-4 

22-8 

25-8 

15-2 

Do.      width 

9-9 

7*4 

8*7 

•  •  • 

Cephaliolength      

20*6 

17-6 

19-5 

11-7 

Do.      width 

155 

12*9 

14-5 

Do.       index       ..• 

81-5 

65-2 

72*2 

Bigoniao      

11-1 

9-8 

10-8 

Bizygomatic            ••• 

18-9 

11-7 

18*0 

Mazillo-zygomatic  index 

88-8 

78-9 

79*5 

Nasal  height           

5-2 

4-0 

4*8 

2-88 

Do.  width            ... 

8-9 

2-9 

S-6 

2*17 

Do.  index 

900 

56-9 

'       76*8 

•  • « 

Vertex  to  tragus     

14*4 

12-2 

181 

7-9 

Do.    to  ohin 
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17-5 

19*8 

11*9 

Middle  finger  to  pateDa    

17-6 

5-8 

10-7 

6-44 

Cephalic  length. — In  8  individuals  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  cephalic  len^rth  was  20*0  or  over.     The  maxi- 
oephalio  width  (of  one  individnal  onlj)  is  abnormal ; 
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the  next  nearest  to  it  is  14*8.  In  6  individoals  the  nasal 
length  was  5  cm.  or  over.  In  one  individual  the  iliac  bone 
was  maoh  higher  at  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

Face, — A  few  individnals  were  noted  thus — 

(1)  Deep  nasal  notch.  Nasal  point  slightly  elevated. 
Helix  of  ear  very  thin ;  the  Darwin  s  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  curve  on  the  left  and  high  up  on  the  right. 

(2)  Deep  nasal  notch.     Chin  receding.     Lips  thick. 

(3)  Slight  nasal  notch.  Supraciliary  arches  developed 
at  outer  edges.     Chin  recedes. 

(4)  SupracUiary  arches  and  glabella  in  one  marked 
ridge.     Nasal  point  somewhat  raised.     Nasal  notch. 

(5)  Very  deep  nasal  notch.  Very  wide  and  thick 
eyebrows. 

/fyure.— More  than  half  are  marked  as  slight — a  few  of 
them  "  very  slight '' ;  the  rest  "  medium.'^    None  "  stout." 

Hair. — As  a  rule,  to  which  exceptions  are  very  few,  hair 
on  the  head  is  thick  and  wavy :  curly  in  the  case  of  one 
individual.  The  hair  of  a  man  of  70  was  noted  as  '^  very 
thin  and  grey."  A  man  of  31  also  had  hair  which  was 
"  thin  and  grey/'  but  he  was  exceptional.  The  growth  of 
hair  on  the  cheeks — whiskers — was  observed  in  almost 
every  subject. 

Sair  on  the  cheat. — The  average  is  "moderate." 

On  the  arms. — ^The  growth  of  hair  in  half  of  the  subjects 
was  "  slight  to  very  slight  "  ;  in  the  other  half,  "  moderate 
to  thick.'^ 

On  the  legs. — It  was  noted  as  "  moderate  "  to  "  thick  " 
in  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  examined;  in  a  few, 
"slight." 

The  growth  of  hair  of  a  few  individuals  is  here  speci- 
fied— 

^1)  Aged  54.  Hair  on  the  head  moderately  thick 
and  grey.  Hair  on  the  face  white.  Growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks.  Hair  all  over  chest  grey.  Very  long  thick  hair 
on  the  back.     Hair  on  the  legs  and  arms  thick. 

(2)  Aged  36.  Hair  on  the  head  moderately  thick 
and  wavy.  Glossy  Uack.  On  chest  and  middle  line  of 
abdomen,  moderate.  On  the  arms  and  legs  moderately 
thick.  Shaves  the  head  (except  the  crown),  face,  chest, 
abdomen,  wrists  and  hands,  about  every  15  days. 

(3)  Aged  28.  B.air  on  the  head  thick  and  wavy. 
Growth  of  hair  on  cheeks;  on  the  chin  it  is  very  thick.  On 
the  chests  moderate ;  on  the  arms^  very  slight ;  on  the  leffs, 
thiok.    Does  not  shave  his  chest,  as  doing  so  would  m&e 
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Imii  weftk ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  shave  his  head 
and  face,  he  will  become  sick. 

Shaving  cannot  be  done  on  a  Tnesday  or  a  8atnrday,  or 
on  the  day  of  an  eclipse  of  snn  or  moon ;  nor  on  the  f  iill  moon 
day^he  new  moon  day,  nor  on  the  11th  day  of  the  moon — 
the  ifikadasi.     This  applies  to  most  N&yars,  but  not  to  all. 

Oolour  of  the  skin. — The  skin  of  the  darkest  individnal 
corresponded  to  Broca's  colour  type  No.  43.  There  was 
but  one  of  this  colour. 

Three  were  of  No.  28. 

Beventeen  were  of  No.  29  and  lighter. 

Three  were  of  No.  37  and  lighter. 

One  not  taken. 

The  average  colour  must  be  nearly  as  fair  as  37. 

Colour  of  the  eyes, — The  average  corresponds  rather  to 
Broca's  No.  2  than  to  his  No.  1. 
Nine  individuals  were  of  No,  1. 
Seven  individuals  were  between  I  and  2. 
Seven  individuals  were  of  No.  2. 
Two  not  taken. 

Ornaments. — A.11  those  examined  had  had  their  ears 
pierced,  bat  most  of  them  wore  no  earrings,  saying  it  was 
not  proper  for  a  Purattu  (]h&rna  N^yar  to  wear  them. 
Four  individuals,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  however, 
Wore  the  ordinary  earrings ;  one  indeed  wore  (the  only 
instance)  one  gold  and  one  sUver  earring  in  each  ear.  Bings 
of  any  kind  may  be  worn  on  the  fingfers,  and  the  thin  iron 
ring  such  as  is  usually  worn,  was  observed  occasionally  on 
the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  left. 

The  ornAments  worn  by  a  few  individuals  were  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Aged  23.  Two  rings  on  the  ring  finger  of  the 
right  hand;  one  of  them  tamb&k  (described  already),  the 
other  of  silver  and  iron.  The  last  was  worn  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  fever.  Said  he  had  worn  it  for  the  previous 
five  days,  and  during  that  period  he  had  had  no  fever  I  (This 
individual,  by  the  way,  had  been  vaccinated,  and  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  small-pox  nine  years  afterwards.) 

(2)  Aged  35.  One  copper  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand.  An  amulet  of  tiger's  teeth  (as  in  my  collec- 
tion) on  a  string  round  the  waist.  The  amulet  contains 
nothing,  and  is  worn  to  protect  its  wearer  from  fever.  Two 
silver  amulet  cases  of  the  usual  cylindrical  pattern  worn 
on  the  waist ;   eaoh  ooataiiis  a  mantram  written  cm  paper 
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for  protection  against  evil  spirits.  On  one  occasion  lie  was 
frightened  when  near  water,  and  sabseqaently  was  troubled 
bj  beings  called  PiltamSj  devils  of  a  very  inferior  kind 
which  haunt  water.  He  had  bad  dreams,  so  coBsalted  a 
M&ppila  priest  (a  Mnsaliar — a  priest  of  sorts)  who  gave 
him  the  mantrams.  Wore  also  a  charm — ^^  to  entice  the 
pablic  "  as  he  explained,  so  that  people  will,  as  a  rale,  like 
him,  please  him,  flatter  rather  than  annoy  him.  He  got 
this  too  from  a  M^ppila  priest — a  Mullah. 

(3)  Aged  24.  This  man  had  travelled.  At  DvA- 
raka  the  city  of  Krishna,  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishna 
(in  the  Kalluva  peninsula),  a  ohank  above  and  a  ohakkra 
below  had  been  branded  on  his  left  upper  arm,  on  his  right, 
a  chank  above  and  a  lotus  below.  Each  forearm  bore  the 
branded  mark  of  an  indistinct  seal  said  to  represent  Krishna, 
testifying  to  a  visit  to  the  temple  at  Dharnidara*  Had 
been  to  Benares  and  worshipped  his  ancestors  at  Gay  a 
(throwing  their  ashes  into  the  Ganges),  an  operation  which 
at  once  removes  all  necessity  to  give  them  any  farther 
attention. 

Prolificness. — In  9  families,  in  respect  of  which  notes 
were  taken,  there  were  bom  altogether  48  children,  30  male 
and  18  female,  or  about  5  3  children  to  each  family. 

Following  the  rule,  or  rather  custom,  which  governs  all 
marital  connexions  amongst  the  N&yars,  a  woman  of  this 
clan  may  be  mated  with  a  man  of  the  same  clan,  or  with  a 
man  of  the  Kiriyattil  clan,  but  with  no  other  clan.  Conse- 
quently, a  man  of  this  clan  cannot  be  mated  with  a  Kiriyattil 
woman,  for  the  woman  can  never  mate  with  one  who  is  not 
at  least  her  equal. 

Names  of  some  of  those  examined. 


TaraTid. 
Rishak  Vellat 
Panc^li 

Karathddiyil 
Vell&t 
Pudieth 
Pnttikapureth 
Karamuthil 

P&lat 
Kftkk&t 


Name. 
KuDdu 
Konfci 

Gdvindan  Katti 
Gop&lan 
Kan&ran 

FCelnkkutti  Menon  * 
ECandar,  alias 

Knnja  Panikkar.* 
R&ma  Panikkar 
Ghdvindan 


Oocapation. 

Age. 

...     Cultivator 

.-.     42 

Do. 

...     22 

...     Head  of  his  family 

...     21 

. . .     Cultivator 

...     24 

...     School  .nastcr 

..      23 

Writer 

...     36 

Cultivator 

...    70 

Do. 

...     66 

Do. 

...     20 

*  The  affix  (Paniker,  Menon)  ii  a  title,  not  neoesBarily  bat  poflsiblj 
hereditary. 

Note. — I  find  I  have  noted  one  man  as  Viyy&r  Parattn  ChArna,  as  if 
Yijjtr  is  a  snb-clan,  and  that  he  marries  in  his  own  sab-olan  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  Pnratta  Ohlrnas  are  so  sab-divided,  and  think  not. 
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AKATTU  OhArNA  nAYABS. 

This  IB  one  of  the  relativelj  inferior  clans.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  fighting  clans,  as  the  Porattu  Ch^ma.  The  clan  is 
diyided  into  two  sab-clans^one  of  which  looks  to  the  Zamorin 
as  their  lord,  and  the  other  owns  lordship  to  minor  lordlings, 
as  the  Tiramalp§d  of  Nilambiir.  The  former  are  superior ; 
and  a  woman  of  the  latter  may  mate  with  a  man  of  the 
former,  bat  not  vice  versa.  The  men,  but  not  the  women 
of  the  two  sub-clans,  maj  eat  together.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinotiye  name  for  the  sub-clans.  As  mentioned  already, 
women  of  this  clan  are  under  no  restriction  as  to  residence 
or  travel  as  are  those  ot  the  superior  clans;  hence,  of  late, 
officials  in  North  Malabar,  officials  or  vakils  residing  in 
Madras,  have  been  wiving  with  these  women.  The  women 
may  mate  with  men  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  clan,  or 
wilJi  a  Nambiltiri.  Not  so  the  men,  who  can  marry  women 
of  their  own  clan  only. 


AgeB  ranging  from 
20  to  44. 

1 
S 

• 

a 

0 

OD 

Is 

Remark  B. 

S 

a 

•P4 

g'S 

:« 

a 

^ 

< 

StAture 

179-4 

154-7 

166-0 

•  •  • 

Height,  Bitting 

92-0 

79-7 

86-5 

51-8 

Do.      kneeling 

132-6 

113-8 

122-3 

721 

Span 

190-4 

161-9 

175-2 

106-2 

Chest 

89*0 

76-6 

810 

49-0 

Shoulders 

42-5 

37-4 

40-1 

24-3 

Left  onbit 

511 

42-4 

45-9 

27-8 

Left  hand  length 

21*2 

16-9 

18-4 

•11-1 

•11-16 

Do.        width 

8-8 

7-3 

80 

•  •  • 

Left  middle  finger 

12-7 

101 

10-9 

6-6 

Do.      hips      do. 

28-4 

2V1 

25-9 

15-7 

Left  foot  length 

\   28-7 

22-3 

t26-l 

162 

1 25' 15     In    one 

Do.       width 

'     9*8 

7-9 

8-8 

*  ■  • 

Bnbjeot     great- 

Cephalic length 

20*4 

170 

191 

11-6 

est  length  was 

Do.       width 

15-5 

130 

13-9 

■  •  • 

measured  to  the 

Do        index 

80-6 

67-2 

72-8 

•  » • 

second  toe. 

Bigoniao 

11-2 

9-8 

10-5 

Biiygomatic 

14-2 

11-8 

13-0 

•  a  • 

Maxfllo-sygomatic 

index 

85-4 

78-5 

81-2 

Nasal  height 

5-4 

4-0 

4-7 

2*84 

Do.  width 

4-1 

31 

3-6 

•  •  • 

Do.  index 

90-9 

630 

770 

■  •  • 

Vertex  to  tragns 

13-9 

11-8 

12-9 

7-9 

Do*    to  chin 

20-9 

17-9 

19-6 

11-9 

Middle  finger  to  patella. 

13-5 

3-8 

9-9 

5-97 
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In  three  the  cephalic  length  was  20  cm.  or  over.  In 
nine  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  or  over. 

Face. — The  notes  made  on  a  few  individuals  will  be  set 
down  here.  In  most  cases  the  sapraciliary  arches  were 
well  marked^  and  the  nasal  notch  was  deep.  Nose  generally 
straight^  or  nasal  point  slightly  raised.  Prognathism  rare. 
Lips^  especially  the  lower  Up,  often  very  thick. 

(1)  Very  well  bred  lookiDg.  Eyebrows  fleshy  and 
thickly  marked.  Sapraciliary  arches  very  slight.  Deep 
nasal  notch.  Nose  straight;  nasal  point  raised  very 
slightly — and  very  well  shaped.  In  the  left  ear  a  very 
small  hole  above  the  usual  one  in  the  lobe;  I  have  not 
noted  why  it  was  made. 

(2)  Supraciliary  arches  rather  prominent.  Upper 
portion  of  forehead  somewhat  protuberant.  Deep  nasal 
notch.  Nasal  point  raised.  Lower  lip  thick.  This  man's 
father  was  a  Nambiitiri.     He  appears  in  the  plate. 

(3)  Forehead  high.  Deep  nasal  notch.  Slight  prog- 
nathism.    Lower  lip  very  thick. 

(4)  Supraciliary  arches  not  marked.  Nasal  notch 
moderate.     Lips  thin. 

Two  out  of  the  twenty-five  were  deeply  pitted  with 
smaU-poX;  the  Malabar  goddess  of  small-pox,  Bh&nnftra- 
miirti,  having  hurt  them.  In  one  man  the  broadest  part  of 
the  head  was  above  the  ears,  a  little  in  front. 

Figure. — The  number  of  those  put  down  as  slight  and 
those  put  down  as  medium  are  about  equal. 

Hair, — Worn  in  the  usual  Malayali  fashion  which  has 
been  described  cdready  and,  as  a  rule,  plentiful  and  wavy ; 
treated  with  gingelly  oil,  which  is  sometimes  perfumed. 
The  number  of  individuals  whose  hair  (on  the  head)  was 
noted  as  "  very  thick  and  wavy  '^  is  abnormally  large.  A 
young  man  aged  24  had  some  white  hairs  here  and  there  on 
his  head ;  a  man  of  35  was  a  little  grey ;  a  man  of  39  also ; 
and  one  of  44  was  quite  grey.  Whiskers  or  growth  of  hair 
on  the  cheeks  were  observed  in  more  than  half  the  number 
of  subjects.  In  several  there  was  hair,  fairly  thick  in  some, 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  one  man  had  thick  hair  all 
over  the  back. 

Hair  an  the  cheat  was  "  moderate  "  or  "  thick  *'  in  more 
than  half. 

Hair  on  the  arms  was  ^'moderate  to  thick''  in  about 
half;  in  the  other  half,  ''slight." 
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Hair  on  the  legs  was,  as  a  nile,  thick :  rarely  less  than 
moderately  thick.  The  legs  of  one  man  were  like  those  of 
a  bear. 

The  hair  on  the  person  of  a  youth  aged  20  (No.  1 
above)  was  noted  thus — 

(a)  On  the  head   very   plentiful,  black,   glossy  and 
wavy ;  treated  with  gingelly  oil.     Sprouting  on  the  lip  and 
chin.    A  small  patch  of  moderate  thickness  on  the  sternum ; 
slight  on  the  arms;  moderate  on  bhe  legs. 
Another,  aged  25 — 

(6)  On  the  head  very  thick,  and  approaching  the  outer 
edge  of  the  eyebrows.  Thick  on  the  chest  and  mid  line 
of  abdomen,  although  these  parts  have  been  shaved  recently, 
as  also  the  arm  pits.  Thick  hair  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Slight  growth  on  the  back.  Moderate  on  the  arms ;  ^hiak 
on  the  legs. 

The  individual  (a)  said  he  shaved  any  day  of  the  weefe, 
and  any  day  of  the  month.  He  was  the  Kftmaran  of  his 
Tarav&d  :  a  very  youthful  one. 

Colour  of  the  akin. — The  fairest  was  between  33  and  40 
(Broca) ;  the  darkest  was  43  (redder).  The  average  seems 
to  be  between  29,  37  and  44. 

CoUmr  of  th£  eyes  is  a  light  brown.    The  actual  numbers 

are — 

Of  colour  type   No.  1  (Broea)  5  individttlds. 

>>  »>        ,,     1  to  2        ,,       o  „ 

9  7 

„  „         ,,     2  Lo  3        ,,       6  ,, 

(Two  were  not  included.)  So  that,  although  the  eyes  of 
rather  more  than  one-fifth  were  dark  brown,  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  black,  the  remainder  were  distinotly 
lighter  in  colour;  and  the  number  *of  persons  whose  eyes 
might  be  ocdled  quite  a  light  browu,  equalled  those  whose 
eyes  were  nearly  olack. 

Weight  of  but  3  was  recorded.    The  average  is  lOSJ  lb. 

Prolifieneas. — In  the  8  recorded  instances  the  average 
number  of  children  in  each  family  was  3*7.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  clan  is  perhaps  most  of  all  under  pro- 
cess of  intermixture,  its  women  mating  with  men  of  several 
liigher  clans  (their  own  included)  and  with  Namb&tiriti. 

Ornaments, — Ears  are  always  pierced,  and  the  usual 
Malabar  earrings — kadukkans — are  worn  ;  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  in  each  ear.     Individuals  were  noted  thus — 


JEWELLERY  WORN  BY  NAYAR  WOMEN. 
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(1)  Aged  24.     Circular   patch   of  sandalwood  •paste^ 
I                1*8  cms.    in    diameter  over  the   glabella.     Two  stripes  of 

sandalwood  paste  on  eaeh  upper  arm.     No  ornaments. 

(2)  Aged  32.  Four  gold  earrings  in  each  ear.  One 
*'  tarabik  "  ring  on  ring  fmger  of  left  hand.  A  ring  made 
of  a  bit  of  wire  picked  up  on  the  road  womon  the  ring 
finger  of  left  hand. 

(3)  Two  gold  earrings,  set  with  a  red  stone,  in  each 
ear.  Wears  an  amulet,  contained  in  the  ordinary  cylindrical 
amulet  case  ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  what  the  amulet  itself 
actually  is.  He  used  to  be  much  troubled  by  a  devil,  the 
departed  spirit  of  an  east-couutrj  Brahman  who  died  by 
drowning.     He  wore  the  charm  to  keep  this  gentleman  off. 

(4)  Aged  24.  A  silver  girdle  worn,  iustead  of  a  string, 
to  which  the  langati  is  tied.  An  iron  ring  on  the  3rd  toe 
of  the  left  foot.  Rings  are  very  rarely  worn  on  the  toes  by 
any  people  in  Malabar.  All  over  the  rest  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  they  are,  of  course,  common. 

(5)  Aged  39.     Three  earrings,  of  the  usual  pattern  in 
>                each  ear.     A  ring  called  an  elephant's  ring,  made  of  silver, 

in  which  is  arranged  circularly  a  piece  of  the  hair  of  an 
elephant's  tail^  worn  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand.. 
There  is  one  of  these  rings  in  my  collection. 
Names,  etc.,  of  a  few  are  g^ven — 


Tarav&d. 

Name. 

Oooapation. 

A|^. 

Pilathottathil 

Thdyyan  Mdnon 

Amshom  M@non 
or  writer. 

44 

PotisWri       ... 

tJnikkandan 

Postmziner    ... 

...     81 

Valia  parambath 

R&man 

Peon 

io 

Ohfttha  Vitfl 

V  61appa  Mdnon 

Servant 

...     26 

GhfliKfretlul     ... 

Kuttan         

Do 

...     22 

Earat 

Krishnan 

Cartman 

...     39 

Kanjoli, 

Shangara  Mcnon 

Writer'in  a  temple 

...     34 

Kftlangyarath 

Ghandn 

Cooly 

..     36 

This  last-named  individual  was  measured  in  the  Canna- 
nore  Jail,  ia  which  institution  he,  a  prisoner  himself,  filled 
the  office  of  hangman.  He  had  hanged  10  men  in  the 
jail,  and,  at  the  rate  of  2  rupees  a  case,  he  was  owed  20 
rupees ;  a  nice  little  sum,  which  he  would  he  given  when 
leaving  the  jail  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  man  of  the  N§.yar  caste  filling  the  office  of 
hangman,  so  enquired  the  reason  and  was  informed  he  had 
put  aside  his  caste  scruples  while  in  jail.  The  office  was  in 
its  way  lucrative,  and,  when  he  emerged  into  freedom, 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser,  and  he  wotild  have  twenty 
and  odd  rupees  in  bis  pocket.  He  did  not  mind  violating 
certain  principles  of  his  caste,  doing  that  which  is  derogatory, 
BO  long  as  no  one  knew  ;  but  he  did  mind  being  found  out. 
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KDBUP  nAtABS. 

The  number  examined^  8,  is  not^  of  course^  enongh  on 
which  to  base  dependable  averages.  The  men  of  this  clan 
are — judging  by  the  average  such  as  it — is  the  tallest  of  all 
those  examined.  Tall,  straight,  well-bred  looking  men  they 
are,  oarrying  with  them  an  air  of  independence  and  self* 
respect  as  one  of  the  old  fighting  clans.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  cephalic  length  is  greater  than  the  average  for  all 
the  Nd>yars,  while  the  cephalic  index  is  less,'  showing  that 
they  are  longer  headed,  and  more  dolichocephalic  than  the 
average  N&y  ar.  Again,  the  measure  of  vertex  to  chin  is 
much  greater  than  in   any   other  clan  ;  and  their  faces  are 

narrower.  The  index  "^^^^t'cMu""  gi^««  *»»«  NambCitiri 
one  of  69*5,  all  the  N^yars  excluding  the  Kurups  66*2,  and 
the  Kurups  64*5. 

The  men  are  called  by  their  clan  name,  Bama  Kump, 
Krishna  KiuTip^  Gdvinda  Kurup.  The  name  BgLma  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  one,  as  four  out  of  eight  were  so  called. 


A^8  ranging  between  20  and  72.* 


Maxi- 
mnm. 


Stature        

Height,  sitting 

Do.     kneeling     ... 
Span  ...         ... 

Cheat 
Shoolden 
Left  oabit 

Left  hand  length  ... 
Do.      width    ... 
Left  middle  finger 
Hips 

Left  foot  length     ... 
Do.      width    ... 
Gephaliclength 
Do.      width 
Do.      index 
Bigoniao       . 
Bisygomatic 
Maxillo-sygomatic  index 
Nasal  length 

Do.    width 

Do.    index 
Vertex  to  tragus   ... 

Do.      to  ohm 
Middle  finger  to  patella 


174-9 
88-8 
180-3 
184-8 
89-4 
42-2 
610 
20-8 

8-8 
12-3 
28-4 
28-0 

9-5 
20-6 
14-6 
74-6 
10-9 
18-7 
88-5 

5-8 

3-9 
841 
14*8 
21-8 
18*0 


Ifini- 
mnm. 


Averages 
of  8. 


To 
stature 
=  100. 


163-4 

1671 

82-9 

85-7 

120-2 

1241 

1730 

178-6 

78-3 

82-4 

38*8 

40-4 

45-1 

47-5 

18-2 

19-3 

7-7 

8*2 

10-9 

11-5 

24-5 

26-4 

24-9 

26-4 

8-0 

8-8 

18-9 

19-5 

18-4 

140 

68-9 

72-0 

9-6 

10-3 

12-3 

18-1 

76-7 

79-6 

4-4 

4-8 

3-4 

8-7 

64-2 

76-2 

U'S 

13-2 

190 

20-3 

8-6 

9-2 

61-3 
74-3 
106-8 
49-3 
24*2 
28-4 
11-5 

•  9  • 

6*9 
15-2 
16-2 

ii-7 


2-87 


7-9 
121 
6*61 


*  The  man  who  said  he  was  by  his  horoscope  72  was  put  down  bj  me 
as  looking  58. 
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In  two  individuals  (out  of  8)  the  cephalic  length  was 
oyer  20  cm.     In  three  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  and  oyer. 

Face. — The  notes  made  on  two  sabjects  are — 

(1)  Forehead  high.  Sapraciliaiy  arches  distinctly 
developed.  Very  deep  nasal  notch.  Nasal  point  elevated 
above  the  line  of  the  nose. 

(2)  Snpraciliarj  arches  not  apparent.  Nasaljipoint 
slightly  elevated. 

Figure, — The  greater  number  are  noted  as  slight ;  about 
one-third  as  medium  to  stoutly  built. 

Hair. — Much  as  those  of  the  other  clans.  The  man 
who  said  he  was  72,  but  who  looked  58,  showed  no  sign 
of  baldness  ;  his  hair  was  but  moderately  grey.  Another, 
aged  3b,  a  very  strongly-built  man,  was  becoming  l^bald. 
Baldness  at  his  age  is,  I  should  say,  rare. 

Colour  of  the  akin, — The  average  is  a  trifle  darker  than 
89  (Brooa).  The  fairest  was  fairer  than  29,  and  the  darkest 
was  No.  43. 

Oolow  of  the  eyes, — The  avera&;«  colour  of  those'  exam- 
ined is  between  1  and  2  (Broca). 

Ornafnents  cal  1  for  no  remark  ;  they  are  much  jas  those 
worn  by  other  N^yars.  Ears  are  always  pierced,  and  ear- 
rings worn. 

It  would  be  profitless  to  deal  separately  with  the 
measures  of  the  individuals  comprising  the  group  A  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others  which  are  more  or  lessj  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kurnp  clan.  As  said  already  in 
the  group  A  consists  of — 


2  of  the  Nellioden  dan. 
2      „      Viyyiir  clan. 
1      ,,      Yangiloth  clau. 
1      „      Kit&vu  clan. 


3  of  the  PuUichan  dan. 

1  „      Muppattinayiran  clan. 

2  ,,      Vy&p&ri  dan. 
1      fy      Attikkurissi  dan. 

and  their  measures  taken  collectively  have  been  quoted. 
The  Attikkurissi  are  endogamous,  and  the  Kit&vu  do  not 
wear  earrings. 

At  page  60,  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  where,  speaking 
of  the  Namb&tiri  Brahmans,  it  was  said  that  possibly  it  may 
be  found  that  marriage  between  a  brother's  daughter  and 
a  sister's  son  may  be  found  to  produce  the  finest  issue  ;  to 
be  the  best  for  preservation  of  the  race.  This  kind  of 
marriage  of  first  cousins,  but  never  of  progeny  of  sisters 
or  of  brothers,  is  in  a  general  way  the  rule  throughout 
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Soatliern  India,  and  it  obtainB  ^moiagst  the  endogamoiis 
Attikkurissi  clan  of  the  N^jars,  who  look  upon  it  as  the 
most  fitting  union. 

MAERIAGE. 

'^  The  haughty  nobles  and  the  vulgar  race 
Never  must  join  the  conjugal  embrace." 

2'he  Luiiad. 

The  common  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
marriage  amongst  the  N§,yar8,  so  easily  accepted  in  belief 
that  the  Qovernment  has  been  persuaded  into  a  oommisedon 
to  examine  the  question  and  to  pass  an  edict  entitled  "  The 
Malabar  Marriage  Bill "  (which  happily  fell  dead,  and  is 
extremely  unlikely  to  effect  the  customs  of  the  N^yars  and 
others  following  the  Marnraakkatt&yam  law  of  inheritance), 
reminds  one  of  the  weary  disquisition  by  people  who  are 
dull  enoQgh  to  try  and  prove  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
not  written  by  Shakespeare,  but  by  another  fellow  of  the 
same  name.  No  events  of  life  being  so  realistic  to  man  as 
marriage  and  death  (to  the  individual,  to  the  tribe,  to  the 
people)  shallowness  rather  than  sturdy  hardihood  of  racial 
character  is  perhaps  indicated  when  we  find  any  downright 
change  in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  even  though  it  be 
but  some  ephemeral  divagation  and  not  properly  speaking 
radical  change. 

Buchanan,  writing  in  1800,  tells  us  that  Nd,yar  g^rla  are 
married  before  10,  so  that  they  may  not  be  deflowered  by 
nature,  but  the  husband  never  afterwards  cohabits  with  his 
wife.  It  would  not  be  decent.  He  allows  her  this  and  that, 
and  she  lives  in  her  mother's  house  where  she  may  admit  a 
lover  of  her  own  or  of  a  higher  caste ;  the  lover  giving  her 
a  small  present ;  never  a  large  one,  which  would  in(ficate 
that  she  was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives.  He  says  the 
young  people  vie  with  each  other  for  favour  of  the  other  sex, 
but  that,  should  a  N^yar  man  have  intimacy  with  a  1'iyan  (a 
lower  caste )  woman,  he  is  put  to  death  and  the  woman  is  sold 
to  the  Md/ppilas  !  In  the  case  of  the  chh'e  amie  being  a 
slave — presumably  of  the  Gheruman  or  cognate  tribes — both 
are  put  to  death.  If  this  be  true,  there  were  forcible  means 
used  in  those  days  for  preventing  intermixture  of  the  people 
of  the  higher  and  lower  castes.  Buchanan  tells  us  ako  that 
in  North  Malabar,  whare  as  a  rule  the  lady  lives  in  his 
home,  the  Nftyar  or  Nambfttiri  lover  may  put  her  to  death, 
should  she  be  guilty  of  infidelity ;  and  he  may  send  her 
home  whwever  he  pleaaes. 
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The  timeB  have  changed  things  a  little :  a  little  only 
because  after  all  the  ohange  is  on  the  surface  :  it  is  not 
radical.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is  a  penal  code  to  deal  with 
persons  who  kill  others,  the  Nd.yar  cannot  keep  a  concubine 
of  a  caste  (not  a  clan)  lower  than  his  own  without  fear  of 
social  ex-communication.  The  killing,  except  perhaps  now 
and  then  sub  roady  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  custom  which  permits  the  woman  to  cohabit  with  a 
man,  her  equal  or  superior  in  caste,  has  been  alluded  to  more 
than  once.  I  will  now  make  some  use  of  the  (Government) 
Beport  of  the  Malabar  Marriage  Commission,  published  in 
1894,  which  contains  mnch  information  which  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  anthropologist  and  the  folkloiist,  and  none 
the  worse  for  being  found  together  with  views  and  opinions 
with  which  he  cannot  agree.  One  of  the  points  to  which 
the  Commission  directed  special  attention  was  ^'  as  to  the 
customs  connected  with  Hindu  marriages  in  Malabar'' 
and  the  evidence  collected  respecting  these  may  be  accepted 
as  correct,  and  the  delineation  of  existing  custom  may 
be  taken  as  authoritative.  Now  the  custom  which  permits 
the  man  to  cohabit  with  a  woman  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  himself  prohibits  the  woman  from  exercising  the 
same  liberty.  ^^  This  is  called  the  rule  of  Anuldmam  and 
Pratilomam,  Dr.  Ghundert  derives  AmUamam  from  anu  = 
with  +  Idmam  —  rdmam  =-■  the  hair  :  going  with  the  hair  or 
grain.  80  PraiiUmam  means  "  going  against  the  hair  or 
grain.''  Accordinpr  to  this  usage  a  Nd.yar  woman,  consort- 
ing with  a  man  of  a  higher  caste  follows  the  hair,  purifies 
the  blood,  and  raises  the  progeny  in  social  estimation.  By 
cohabitation  with  a  man  of  a  lower  division  (clan)  or  caste, 
she  is  g^lty  of  Pratilomam  ;  and,  if  the  difFerence  of  caste 
were  admittedly  great,  she  would  be  turned  out  of  her  family 
to  prevent  the  whole  family  being  boycotted." 

A  corollary  of  this  custom  is  that  a  Nambfttiri  Br&hman 
father  cannot  touch  his  own  children  by  his  Nftyar  consort 
without  bathing  afterwards  to  remove  the  pollution.  The 
children  in  the  Marumakkatt£tyam  family  belong,  of  course, 
to  their  mother's  family,  clan,  caste.  They  are  Nd-yars,  not 
Nambfttiris ;  so  the  Nambiltiri  cannot  touch  them  without 
pollution. 

The  rule  of  Anuldmam  and  PratiUmam  appears  to  be 
observed  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  thoroughness ;  one 
finds  it  obtaining  between  members  of  the  same  clan 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mention  of  this 
was  made  on  page  83,  where  it  was  said  tiiat  a  woman  of  any 
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olan  of  North  Malabar  may  not  consort  with  a  man  of  the 
same  clan  name  belonging  to  South  Malabar.  Following 
this  principle,  the  man  may  do  so.  A  woman  of  Sonth 
Malabar  (inferior),  mating  with  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name 
of  North  Malabar  (superior),  wonld  be  following  analdmam ; 
but  a  woman  of  North  Malabar  cannot,  under  pain  of  being 
guilty  of  pratildmam,  mate  with  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name 
of  Sonth  Malabar.  Alliances  between  the  people  of  North 
Malabar  and  Sonth  Malabar  seem  to  be  extremely  rare ; 
partly^  perhaps,  because  of  this  custom  which  is  all  com- 
pulsive, partly  because  the  Nd,yar  women  of  North  Malabar 
cannot  cross  the  river  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  two.  Nor,  as  said  before,  can  the  N^yar  women  of 
Chirakkal,  the  northern-most  portion  of  Malabar,  cross  the 
river  which  lies  between  it  and  Sonth  Canara  to  the  north- 
ward. Thus,  they  cannot  go  beyond  their  northern 
or  southern  boundaries.  The  origin  of  this  interdiction 
to  cross  the  river  southwards  has  been  explained  to  me 
as  emanating  from  a  command  of  the  K61attiri  Bajah  in 
days  gone  by,  when,  the  Arabs  having  come  to  the  country 
about  Calicut  (South  Malabar),  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
women  being  seized  and  taken  as  wives.  An  explanation 
which  is  somewhat  fanciful.  The  prohibition  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  northwards  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  I  have  not  noted  precisely  what  it 
is.  Again,  men  of  the  Kurup  clan  of  Katattan&d  may  mate 
with  women  of  the  Nambiy&r  clan  who  live  in  Kdttayam,  but 
they  may  not  mate  with  women  of  the  Nambiy&r  clan  Uving 
in  Chirakkal.  The  custom  imputing  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority to  those  of  a  clan  inhabiting  a  certain  locality  is  obscure ; 
it  has  its  counterpart  elsewhere  in  Malabar. 

^'  Except    the    NambQtiri,    the    Nayar  has    no    other 
priestly,  spiritual  or  rehgious  instructor ;  and  it  is  for  the 

f ratification  of  this  Bhii-d^van  (earth  god)  that  the 
udra  woman,  if  she  has  any  religious  instruction  at  all, 
is  taught  that  she  was  created."  We  have  heard  what 
Hamilton  has  said  about  this  (sve  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I). 
Though  the  first  portion  of  this  statement  is  not  quite 
accurate,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  priests  and  religious 
instructors  of  the  N&yars  are  not  admitted  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  Nambiltiris,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  &r  wrong, 
as  the  Nambfttiri  is  esteemed  as  a  very  exalted  person,  and 
he  may  ply  his  music  among  the  Nftyar  ladies  without  very 
much  restriction.  As  remarked  before,  the  custom  is  one 
which  makes  for  improvement  of  the  race,  bound  up  as  it  is 
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with  the  Maramakkattdjam  system,  which^  gxiided  by  the 
aualdmam  principle,  has  fewer  hindrances  in  the  "way  of 
nataral  selection  than  perhaps  any  other  marital  ooatom 
throaghout  the  world. 

The  divine  commands  of  Sri  Parasa  B&mB,^  the  imputed 
originator  of  the  MaramakkattS,yam  system  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Malabar^  are  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  Kerala  M^hdtmyam,  a  work  la 
Sanskrit  verse^  written  on  the  ordinary  Malabar  gran- 
tham  (palm-leaf  book).  It  purports  to  be  a  monologue 
"  addressed  by  the  Bishi  Garga  to  Yudhishthira  the  eldest 
of  the  P^dus/'  Chapter  XL IX  relates  *^  how  certain  celes- 
tial damsels  were  brought  from  Indra's  world  by  Parasa 
•R&ma  to  satisfy  the  sexual  cravings  of  the  Keralam 
Br^hmans^  and  it  relates  how  Parasu  R^ma  at  Vishabhadri 
(Trich&r)^  pronounced  his  commandment  to  the  women 
(not  being  of  the  Brahman  caste)  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
Brihmans,  enjoining  on  them  to  put  oS  chastity  and  the 
cloth  which  covered  their  breasts,  and  declaring  that,pro- 
miscuous  intercourse  with  three  or  four  men  in  common 
was  void  of  the  least  taint  of  siu."  Unfortuuately  no 
scholar  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  this 
was  written.  Most  likely  it  is  not  very  ancient,  and 
may  be  attributed  to  device  of  the  JNamb&tiris.  But  it 
is  respected  as  authoritative.  '^  One  of  the  foremost 
Namb&tiris  in  Malabar  in  respect  of  wealthy  rank,  sanctity 
and  learning,"  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  clan,  relied 
absolutely  on  it,  and  informed  the  Commission :  *'  The 
Smiriti  says  the  Sftdras'  appointed  path  to  heaven  is 
serving    the    Brahmans."      *'  The    practice  of    Brahmans 

.  .  •  .  having  sexual  intercourse  with  servile  (S&dra) 
women  is  in  accordance  with  the  S4stras."  ^'  If  a  Brahman 
wished  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  S^dra's  wife,  the 
Sddra  woulti  be  bound  to  gratify  the  vnsh.'^  ^'  A  SMra 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  true  parentage  of  the  children  bom 
of  his  wife.  Hence  the  8(idras  cannot  follow  Makkatt&- 
yam^' — inheritance  in  the  male  line.  The  Zamorin  Maha- 
rajah Bahadur  informed  the  Commission  that  ^'  according  to 
Parasu  B&ma  ....  chastity  should  not  be  observed 
by  non-Br4hman  females."  Again,  the  **  Ettan  Tamburan," 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Zamorin^s  family,  a 
learned  Sanscrit  scholar  said  :  '^  It  has  been  ordained  by 
Parasu  Bi>ma  that  in  K6rala,  Marumakkat&yam  women 
need  not  be  chaste  ;  "  and  he  quoted  a  sloka  in  proof  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  chastity  excepting  amongst 


the  Brdliman  women.  And  tfae  Kolatiir  Yknykty  a  great 
perBon^e  :  ''  A  woman  is  not  forbidden  from  consorting 
with  more  than  one  man.  For  the  Mammakkat&yam 
people^  who  reckon  their  descent  in  the  female  line,  there 
is  no  objection  to  anj  cohabitation  which  does  oot  conta- 
minate the  female  element." 

The  opinions  which  have  been  quoted  are  those  of 
persons  of  the  highest  position,  principals  of  the  oldest 
families^  and  give  expression  to  the  old-fashioned  Malabar 
eastern  which  thej  would  be  the  last  to  condemn.  Bat  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  goddess  Labricitj  reigns 
sapreme  in  Aialabar.  It  seems  perhaps  to  have  been  indi- 
cated that  she  does.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  It 
has  been  said  bj  one  whose  long  acquaintance  with  Mala-' 
bar  gives  him  what  we  may  call  admitted  right  to  express 
authoritative  opinion,  that,  ^^  nowhere  else  is  the  marriage 
tie  more  jealously  guarded,  and  its  breaches  more  savagely 
avenged."  We  shall  know  more  of  the  subject  presently, 
when  we  have  done  with  all  that  pertains  to  formal  union 
Detween  the  sexes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  lubricity  has  no 
more  followers  in  Malabar  than  elsewhere. 

The  ceremonies  surrounding  marriage  and  death  seem 
to  be  those  in  which  human  feelings  are  deepest,  and  conse- 
quently in  these,  more  than  in  any  others,  we  see  relics  of  a 
long  gcme  past ;  much  of  the  ceremonial  being  now  appa- 
rently meaningless,  and  handed  on  after  the  manner  of  all 
ceremonial,  for  no  obvious  purpose,  long  after  the  original 
signification  has  been  forgotten.  Amongst  all  races  of 
the  world  it  is  the  same.  These  form  perhaps — for  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  death  are  interwoven  with 
primitive  religious  ideas — ^the  closest  links  between  our 
earlier  ancestors  and  ourselves.  The  institution  marriage 
itself  is  not  easily  liable  to  change  or  even  modification, 
and  thus  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it,  the  product  of  a  byegone 
a^e,  is  not  always  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  found.  It  is  rarely  up  to  date.  It  is  invariably 
blended  with  superstitions  and  restraints  which  people 
believe  they  believe;  and  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
are  rarely  natural,  i.e. ,  rarely  free  from  restraints  which  are 
souvenirs  of  the  past,  and  which  are  resented  in  the  present. 
Of  course  amongst  primitive  peoples  changes  in*  respect  of 
marital  connexions,  as  also  in  respect  of  death  ceremonies, 
are  imperceptible.  They  must  be  very  small  indeed  in  even 
an  immense   period;  and  in  their  case  there  is  not  that 
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tmsnitability  to  the   time  in  which   they  exist,   which   is 
apparent  amongst  those  societies  more  liable  to  change. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  in  Malabar  are  nnnsnally  happy.  They  seem  to 
be  more  than  commonly  natnral.  The  most  obvious  reason 
for  their  being  so  is  that  they  are  less  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  property  than  elsewhere.  The  desire  to 
maintain  property  within  the  family  is  the  curse  of  all 
natural  relations  between  the  sexes.  What  strange  customs 
has  it  not  piit  upon  mankind  I  We  have  some  strange 
examples  of  these  in  Southern  India,  as  when  a  woman  is 
married  to  the  door-post  of  the  house,  and  the  house  owner 
begets  children  on  her  to  inherit  his  property ;  or  when  a 
man  marries  his  child  to  a  woman,  and  himself  begets 
children  on  her,  and  the  individual  who  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion of  father  may  be  but  a  few  years  older  than  the  son. 
But  we  need  not  look  farther  than  Europe  for  anomalous 
customs  which  inhibit  the  working  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection.  Malabar  is  fairly  free  from  unfortunate  customs, 
and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  the  marital  relation  amongst 
the  Nd^yars  is  more  than  commonly  natural. 

A  description  of  the  ceremonies  and  formalities  connected 
with  the  marital  connexion  will  now  be  attempted.  The 
first  of  these,  described  as  '^  most  peculiar,  distinctive,  and 
unique/'  is  the  Td.li-kettu-kalayftnam.  The  details  of  this 
ceremony  vary  in  difFerent  parts  of  Malabar,  but  the  cere- 
mony itself,  in  some  form,  is  essential,  and  must  be  performed 
for  every  N&yar  girl  before  she  attains  puberty.  T&li-kettu- 
kalyftnara  means  marriage  by  tying  the  tftli,  or  ceremony 
of  tying  the  t&Ii,  a  small  golden  ornament,  worn  on  the^ 
neck,  the  ordinary  badge  of  marriage  amongst  the  Dravi- 
dian  peoples. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  M.B.By.  K.  B.  Krishna 
Menon,  retired  Sub- Judge,  to  the  Commission  ; — 

**  The  T&li-kettu- kaly&nam  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  a 
D6vad&si  (dancing  girl  attached  to  pagodas)  of  other  coimtries 
undergoes  before  she  begins  her  profession.  Among  royal 
families,  and  those  of  certain  Edaprabhtis,  a  Kshatriya, — and 
among  the  Oh^ma  sect,  a  Nedungdidi, — ^is  invited  to  the  girl's 
house  at  an  auspicious  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  presence  of  friends  and  castemen  ties  t&li  round  her  neck, 
and  goes  away  after  receiving  a  certain  fee  for  his  trouble. 
Among  the  olher  sects,  the  horoscope  of  the  girl  is  examined 
along  with  those  of  the  boys  of  her  Enangan*(  a  recognised  mem- 
ber of  one's  own  clan)  families,  and  the  boy  whose  horoscope  is 
f  oimd  to  agree  with  her's,  is  maiked  out  as  a  fit  person  to  tie  the 
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t&li,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  t&li-tying  ceremony  by  the  astro- 
loger, and  information  given  to  the  Kdranavan  of  the  boy's 
family.     On  the  appointed  day  the  boy  is  invited  to  a  house 
near  that  of  the  girl,  where  he  is  fed  with  his  friends  by  the 
head  of  the  girl's  family.     The  feast  is  called  ^Ayani  TTnu,' 
and  the  boy  is  thenceforth   called    '  Manavdlan '   or    '  Fillai ' 
bridegroom.     From  the  house  in  which  the  M anav^an  is  enter- 
tained, a  procession  is  formed,  preceded  by  men  with  sword  and 
shield  shouting  a  kind  of  war-cry.     In  the  meantime  a  proces- 
sion starts  from  the  girl's  house,  with  similar  men   and  cries, 
and  headed  by  a  member  of  her  tarav&d,  to  meet  the  other 
procession,  and  after  meeting  the  Manavilan,  he  escorts  him  to 
the  girl's  house.     After  entering  the  pandal  erected  for  that 
purpose,  he  is  conducted  to  a  seat  of  honour  and  there  his  feet  are 
washed  by  the  brother  of  the  girl,  who  receives  a  pair  of  cloths 
on  the  occasion.     The  ManavHan  is  then  taken  to   the  centre 
of  the  pandal  where  bamboo- :>  ats,  carpets,  and  white   cloths 
are  spread,   and  seated  there.     The  brother  of  the  girl   then 
carries  her  from  inside  of  the  house,  and  after  going  round  the 
pandal  three  times,  places  her  at  the  left  side  of  the  Manavdlan, 
and  the  father  of  the  girl  then  presents  a  new  cloth  tied  in  a 
kambli  to  the  pair,  and  with  this  new  cloth  (technically  called 
'  mantravadi ')    they   change    their  dress.     The   wife    of    the 
Kdranavan  of  the  girl's  tarav&d,  if  she  be  of  the  same  caste, 
then  decorates  the  girl  by  putting  anklets,  &o.     The  Pur6hita 
called  *  Elayatu,'  (a  low  class  of  Brahmans)  then  g^ves  the  t&li 
to  the  Manavdlan,  and  the  family  astrologer  shouts  *  Muhur- 
ttam  '  (auspicious  hour),  and  the  Manavdlan,  putting  his  sword 
on  the  lap,  ties  tS,li  round  the  girl's  neck,  who  is  then  required 
to  hold  an  arrow  and    a  looking-glass  in  her  hand.     In  rich 
families  a  Brahmini  sings  certain  songs  intended  to   bless  the 
couple.     In  ordinary  families  who  cannot  procure  her  presence, 
a  certain  N4yar  who  is  versed  in  songs  performs  the  office.     The 
boy  and  the  girl  are  then  carried  by  Enangans  to  a  decorated 
apartment  in  me  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they  are  required 
to  remain  under  a  sort  of  pollution  for  three  days.     On  the  fourth 
day  they  bathe  in  some  neighbouring  tank  or  river,   holding 
each  other's  hands.     After  changing  cloths,   they  come  home 
preceded  by  a  procession,  which  varies  in  importance  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  girl's  family.     Tom-toms  and  elephants  usually 
form  part  of  the  procession,   and  saffron  water  is  sprinkled. 
When  they  come  home  the  doors  of  the  house  are  all  shut,  which 
the  Manavdlan  is  required  to  force  open.     He  then  enters  the 
house,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  northern  wing  thereof.     The 
aunt  and  other  female  friends  of  the  girl  then  approach,  and 

five  sweetmeats  to  the  couple.  The  girl  then  serves  food  to  the 
oy,  and  after  taking  their  meals  together  from  the  same  leaf, 
they  proceed  to  the  pandal,  wh^re  a  doth  is  severed  into  two 
parts,  and  each  part  given  to  the  Manavdlan  and  girl  separately 
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adjnnot  to  wliioh  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  dirorce,  the  girl 
observes  death-pollution  when  her  Manav&lan  dies.  The 
same  Manayd^lan  may  tie  the  tftli  on  anj  number  of  girls, 
during  the  same  ceremony  or  at  any  other  time ;  and  he 
may  be  old  or  young.  B  e  is  often  an  elderly  holy  Br&hman, 
who  receives  a  smaU  present  for  his  services.  The  ceremony 
is  always  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  jollification.  The 
girl  may  remove  the  tftli  if  she  Ukes  after  the  fourth  day. 

In  some  parts  of  Malabar  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man 
who  performs  the  rdle  of  Manavd^lan  is  considered  to  have 
some  right  to  the  girl,  but  in  such  a  case  it  has  been 
already  considered  that  he  is  a  proper  man  to  enter  into  Sam- 
bandham  with  her.  It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that 
almost  invariably  amongst  the  inferior  races,  the  aboriginals 
so  to  speak  of  Malabar,  girls  are  married  (their  marriage  is 
consummated)  before  puberty.  The  fuss  that  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  (by  the  shrieking  sisterhood)  about  the  age 
of  consent  has  had  no  effect  there. 

The  tftli-tying  ceremony  having  been  performed  while 
the  girl  is  yet  a  child,  the  next  step  in  the  matter  of  her 
alliance  with  a  man  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Sambandham. 
A.S  a  rule  nothing  more  than  the  consent  of  the  girl  and  of 
her  guardian,  the  K&ranavan  of  the  family,  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  religious  formality.  The  t^li« tying  ceremony 
dispenses  with  everything  of  the  kind.  There  is,  however, 
in  some  parts  a  tendency  now-a-days  "  to  surround  the 
occasion  of  first  cohabitation  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
ceremonial.'^  It  is  quite  an  informal  affair,  arranged  by 
the  Kftranavans  of  the  two  families.  Many  a  time  a  young 
fellow  of  22  or  24,  answering  my  question  whether  he  had 
contracted  Sambandham  with  any  one,  replied  that  the 
head  of  his  family  had  not  yet  arranged  a  Sambandham  for 
him.  The  wishes  of  the  contracting  parties — ^for  in  great 
measure  it  is  a  contract  —and  of  the  heads  of  the  families, 
practically  settle  the  matter.  Should  the  parties  find  they 
are  unsuited,  they  part.  There  is  no  dragging  on  under 
a  bondage  intolerable  to  both. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Ohandu  Menon 
(a  Nftyar)to  the  Commission.     He  says  : — 

*'  The  variations  of  the  Sambandham  are  the  >*udamuri, 
Yastraddnam,  ITzhimporukkuka,  Yitdrani  Kayaruka,  &o.,  which 
are  local  expressions  hardly  understood  beyond  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  used,  but  tht^re  would  be  hardly  a  Malayali  who 
would  not  readily  understand  what  is  meant  by  Sambandham 
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iudan  guga  (to  begin  Sambandhain).  The  meaning  of  this 
phrase  which  means  *  to  marry  '  is  understood  througliout 
Keralam  in  the  same  way,  and  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  or 
mistake  about  it. 

^^  It  is  thus  found  that  Sanibandham  is  the  piincipal  word 
denoting  marriage  among  Marumakkattayam  Nayars.     It  will 
also  be  found  on  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  facts,  that 
the  principal  features  of  this  Sambandham  ceremony,  all  over 
the  Keralam,  are  in  the  main  the  same.     As  th^re  are  difff^rent 
local  names  denoting  marriage,  so  there  may  be  found  local 
variations  in    the  performance    of    the    ceremony.     But    the 
general  features  are  more  or  less  the  same.     For  instance,  the 
examination,  prior  to  the  betrothal,  of  the  horoscopes  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  ascertain  whether  their  stars  agree 
astrologically :  the  appointment  of  an  auspicious  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony :  the  usual  hours   at  which    the 
ceremony  takes  place :  the  presentation  of  the  danam  (gifts)  to 
the  Brahmans :  the  sumptuous  banquet :  the  meeting  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom, — are  features  which  are  invariably  found  in 
all  well-conducted  Sambandhams  in  all  parts  of  Keralam  alike. 
But  here  I  would  beg  to  state  that  I  should  not  be  understood 
as  sajdng  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  formalities  above 
referred  to,   are  gone    through  at  all    Sambandhams    among 
respectable  N&yars,  and  I  would  further  say  that  they  ought  to 
begone  through  at  every  Sambandham,  if  the  parties  wish  to 
marry  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.     I  would  now 
briefly  refer  to  the  local  variations  to  be  found  in  the  ceremony 
of  the  Sambandham,  and  also  the  particular  incidents  attached 
to  certain  forms  of  Sambandham  in   fc^outh  Malabar.     I  shall 
describe  the  Putamuri,  or  Yastradanam,  as  celebrated  in  North 
Malabar,  and  then  show  how  the  other  forms  of  Sambandham 
differ  from  it.     Of  all  the  forms  of  Sambandham  1  consider  the 
Pudamuri  form  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  fashionable  in 
North  'Malabar.     Of  course  my  description  will  be  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  that  is  before  tis.     The  preliminary  ceremony, 
in  every  Putamuri,  is  the  examination  of  the  horoscopes  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  by  an  astrologer.     This  takes  place  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  in  the  presence  of  the  relations  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.     The  astrologer,  after  examination,  writes 
down  the  results  of  his  calculations  on  a  piece  of  palmyra  leaf, 
with  his  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  match,  and 
hands  it  over  to  the  bridegroom's  relations.     If  the  horoscopes 
a$rree,  a  day  is  then  and  there  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.     This  date  is  also  written   down  on  two  pieces   of 
cadjan,  one  of  which  is  handed  over  to  the  bride's  Karanavan, 
and  the  other  to  the  bridegroom's  relations.     The  astrologer  and 
the  bridegroom's  party  are  then  feasted  in  the  bride's  house,  and 
the  former  also  receives  presents  in  the  shape  of  money  or  cloth  ; 
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and  this  preliminary  ceremony,  which  is  invariably  performed 
at  all  Putamuris  in  North  Malabar,  is  called  ^  Putamari 
Kurikkal/  bat  is  unknown  in  South  Meilabar. 

"  Some  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Pudamuri,  the  bridegroom  visits  his  K&ra- 
navans  and  elders  in  caste  to  obtain  formal  leave  to  marry.     The 
bridegroom  on  such  occasion  presents  his  elders  with  betel  and 
nuts,  and  obtains  their  formal  sanction  to  the  wedding.     On  the 
day  appointed  the  bridegroom   proceeds,  after  sunset,  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 
He  goes  in  procession,  and  is  received  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
by  the  bride's  party,  and  is  conducted  with  his  friends  to  seats 
provided    in  the  tekkini,   or    southern    hall    of    the    house. 
There  the  bridegroom  distributes  presents  {danam)  or  money 
gifts  to  the  Brahmans  assembled.    After  this  the  whole  party  ia 
treated  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.     It  is  now  time  for  the  astro* 
loger  to  appear,  and  announce  the  auspicious  hour  fixed.     He 
does  it  accordingly,  and  receives  his  dues.     The  bridegroom  is 
then  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  the  padinhatta^  or  principal 
room  of  the  house.     The  bridegroom's  party  has,  of  course, 
brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  new  cloths  and  betel  leaves 
and  nutp.     The  cloths  are  placed  in  the  western  room  of  the 
house,  called  padinhatta,  in  which  all  religious  and  other  import- 
ant household  ceremonies  are  usually'  performed.     This  room 
will  be  decorated,  and  turned  into  a  bed-room  for  the  occasion. 
There  will  be  placed  in  the  room  a  number  of  lighted  lamps,  and 
Ashtaviuingaliamf  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbolical  of 
mangcdiam  or  marriage.    These  are  rice,  paddy,  the  tender  leaves 
of  Uie  cocoanut  trees,  an  arrow,  a  looking-glass,  a  well-washed 
cloth,    burning  fire,   and  a    small  round  wooden  box  called 
'  cheppu '  made  in  a   particular  fashion.     These  will  be  found 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room  aforesaid  as  the  bridegroom 
enters  it.     The  bridegroom  Avith  his  groom's-man  enters  the 
room  through  the  eastern  door.     The  bride,  dressed  in  rich  cloth 
and  bedecked  with  jewels,  enteils  the  room  through  the  western 
door,  accompanied  by  her  aunt  or  some  other  elderly  lady  of  her 
family.     The  bride  stands  facing  east  with  the  Ashtam«ngalyam 
and  lit-up  lataps  in  front  of  her.    The  groom'&-man  then  hands 
over  to  the  bridegroom  a  few  pieces  of  new  cloth,  and  the  bride- 
groom puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the  bride.     This  being  done, 
the  elderly  lady  who  accompanied  the  bride,  sprinkles  rice  over 
the  lit-up  lamps,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  bridegroom  immediately  leaves  the  room, 
as  he  has  to  perform  another  duty.     At  the  tekkini  or  southern 
hall,  he  now  presents  his  elders  and  friends  with  cakes,  and 
betel  leaf  and  nuts.     Betel  and  nuts  are  also  given  to  all  the 
persons  assembled  at  the  place.    After  the  departure  of  the 
guests  the  bridegroom  retires  to  the  bed-room  wiw  the  bride. 
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''This  is  an  uuvarniBliei  account  of  a  'Putamnri.'  Next 
morning  the  Yettilakkettu  or  Salkdram  ceremony  follows,  and 
the  bridegroom's  female  relations  take  the  bride  to  the  husband's 
house.,  where  there  is  a  feasting,  &c.,  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

**  tizhamporukkuka,  or  Yidaram  Kayaral  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  marriage  in  North  Malabar.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  above,  that  the  Putamuri  is  necessarily  a  costly 
ceremony,  ayd  many  people  generally  resort  to  the  less  costly 
ceremony  of  Uzhamporukkuka  or  Yiddram  KayaraL  Th e  features 
of  this  ceremony  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as  Putamuri ; 
but  it  is  celebrated  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  no  cloth-giving 
ceremony.  The  toasting  is  confined  to  the  relations  of  the 
married  couple.  The  particular  incident  attached  to  this  form 
of  marriage  is  that  the  husband  should  visit  the  wife  in  her 
house,  and  is  not  permitted  to  take  her  to  his  house,  unless  and 
until  he  celebrates  the  regular  Putamuri  ceremony.  This  rule 
is  strictly  adhered  to  in  North  Malabar,  and  instances  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  joined  by  Uzhamporukkuka,  or  Yitaram 
Kayaral  ceremony,  and  with  grown-up  children  being  the  issue 
of  such  marriage,  undergoing  the  Putamuri  ceremony  some 
15  or  20  years  after  Uzhamporukkuka,  in  order  to  enable 
the  husband  to  take  the  wife  to  his  house,  are  known  to  me 
personally. 

''  The  Sambandham  of  South  Malabar,  and  the  Kidakkora- 
kalydnam  of  Palghat  have  all  or  most  of  the  incidents  of 
Putamuii,  except  the  presenting  of  the  cloths.  Here  money  is 
substituted  for  cloths,  and  the  other  ceremonies  are  more  or 
less  the  same.  There  is  also  Salkdram  ceremony,  wanting  in 
South  Malabar  as  the  wives  are  not  at  once  taken  to  the 
husband's  house  after  marriage." 

Bat  all  this  formality  and  ceremonial  is  not  the  rule. 
The  Sambandham  is  always  a  matter  for  carcfal  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  wishes  of  the  parties  to  it  are  considered, 
and  which  it  is  expected  will  bring  mutual  benefit  to  the  two 
Taravftds  concerned. 

In  South  Malabar  the  girl  or  woman  never  lives  in  her 
hoflband's  house  ;  she  lives  on  in  her  own  Tarav&d  house  and 
is  there  visited  by  her  husband.  The  ordinary  huggermng- 
ger,  which  sometimes  stultifies  all  pleasure  in  existence,  is 
thus  avoided.  In  North  Malabar  the  woman  lives  in  the 
house  with  her  husband.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  is  that,  when  her  husband  dies,  she  mast  leave  his 
house  and  return  to  her  own  at  once,  before  his  body  is  carried 
out.  According  to  the  Kerala  M&hdtmyam  the  women  in 
North  Malabar  (should)  live  with  but  one  man  at  a  time. 

We  still,  after  the  manner  of  children,  confound  words 
with  things,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unfortunate 
Commission  arrived  at  the  conclnsioii  that  the  institution  of 
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ittarriage  was  and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Maramakkat- 
tijam  system.  ''  The  parties  do  not  plight  troth,  and  do  not 
eall  Grod  to  witness  their  union.''  And  so  forth.  Bnt  witli 
this  conclusion,  suitable  enough  to  the  high-flown  moralist 
or  to  the  restless  beings  who  would  regardlessly  sweep 
away  the  long  results  of  time  and  improve  on  the  process 
of  natural  development,  imposing  fanciful  arrangements  of 
their  own,  the  anthropologist  cannot  at  all  agree.  The 
Sambandham,  a  regularly  formed,  and  certainly  not  hap- 
hazard alliance  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  having  the 
full  sanction  of  the  community,  is  marriage  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  If  the  tali-tying  ceremony  gave  the  girl  free 
liberty,  we  might  well  suspect  that  the  Sambandham  followed 
a  ceremony,  not  a  marriage  ceremony.  But  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  for,  should  the  woman  who  is  unmarried, 
for  whom  Simbhandam  has  not  been  arranged,  or  whose 
husband,  the  man  with  whom  she  had  had  Sambandham,  is 
dead — ^thece  is  no  such  thing  as  widowhood, — ^bear  a  child, 
she  is  disgraced,  much  as  is  the  Brahman  widow  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertions  of  the  expo- 
nents of  the  orthodox  view  that  the  women  need  not  be 
chaste ;  and  so  on  ?  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer,  bat  I  think  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  this 
orthodox  view  has  been,  in  some  measure,  propounded  by 
the  Nambutiris  for  their  own  gratification.  I  have  myself 
known  several  tragedies  arising  ont  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
I  believe  the  old  fashioned  code  of  custom  admitted  the 
right  of  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife's  lover  if  he  could,  and 
also  to  kill  his  wife.  No  doubt  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
pair  bound  together  in  Sambandham  lead  lives  ordinarily 
chaste.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  in  actoality  such  is 
the  rule  with  either  party  any  more  than  it  is  in  any  other 
community,  and  sexual  affairs  are  often  treated  lightly. 
With  taste  and  consideration  too.  Hamilton,  who  arrived 
at  Calicat  in  1702,  and  spent  some  twenty  odd  years  on  the 
coast,  writes  thus  in  speaking  of  the  Naiyars : —  "  When  the 
miam  visits  the  woman  he  lays  down  his  arms  at  the  door ; 
but,  if  there  are  no  arms  at  the  door,  any  acquaintance  may 
visit  her.  To  visit  the  house  when  there  are  arms  at  the 
door,  or  remove  them,  is  death."  Now-a-days  a  man  leaves 
his  shoos  outside  the  door.  Equality  of  the  sexes  in  all 
sexual  matters,  the  man  and  woman  being  on  terms  of 
equality,  having  equal  freedom,  b  certainly  an  uncommon 
merit  in  the  Marcmakkait&yam  system.    Either  party  msf 
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terminate  the  anion — even  after  one  night  of  hymeneal 
bliss ;  and  those  who  are  unsoited  to  each  other  sezaally, 
or  iQ  the  way  of  temperament,  in  fact  in  any  way,  may  pnt 
an  end  to  their  anion  and  torn  towards  other  partners; 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  liberty  indnced  perpiBtnal 
change,  so  it  is  as  well  to  state  here  that  it  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Mere  arbitrary  divorce  is  very  rare.  Permanent 
attachment  is  the  rule.  The  basis  of  the  system  seems  to 
be  that  the  Tarav^  estate  is  held  in  trust  for  the  support 
of  the  females  and  of  their  descendants  in  the  female  line. 
This  trust  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  K&ranavan,  the  senior 
male  member  of  the  Tarav&d  who  is  the  legal  guardian  of 
every  member  of  it,  and  whose  control  of  the  Taravftd 
property  is  absolute.  The  odd  feature  in  the  Marumakkat^ 
tftyam  system  is  that  a  man  has  his  nephews  about  him  in 
the  house,  and  not  his  sons.  He  lives  in  one  house,  while 
his  wife  and  'family  live  in  another.  That  is,  in  South 
Malabar  ;  in  North  Malabar  they  live  together. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  degrees  of  relationship 
within  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  we  find  the  rule  is 
that  persons  descended  from  a  common  female  ancestor  are 
not  at  liberty  to  marry.  Those  of  the  same  Tarav&d  can 
never  intermarry ;  but  this  prohibition  does  not  of  course 
extend  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who  are 
naturally  of  different  Tarav&ds.  Again,  the  principle  that 
*'  no  member  of  the  TaravM  of  a  deceased  wife  or  husband 
(is)  eligible,  as  the  second  wife  or  husband  is  true  only  as 
far  as  the  woman  is  concerned ;  for  a  man  may  marry  a 
woman  of  his  deceased  wife's  Taravftd.  But  he  who  doos 
this  is  not  in  harmony  with  social  sentiment.^'  We  find  thia 
observance  amongst  the  forest  M&ppans  of  WynM.  In  the 
case  of  a  man's  wife  dyin&f,  I  found  that  a  Mfippan  could 
not  take  another  wife  from  her  family. 

The  rule  does  not  iuterfere  with  union  between  the 
children  (or  their  descendants)  of  a  brother  and  sister,  such 
children  belonging  of  course,  under  the  Marumakkattftyam 
system,  to  different  Taravd^ds.  We  have  seen  already,  when 
speaking  of  the  NambCltiris,  that  this  rule  of  marriage 
between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  never  between 
the  children  of  two  brothers  or  two  sisters,  is  general 
throughout  Southern  India.  It  seems  to  be  common, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  to  the  Br&hmans  and  the 
peoples  commonly  called  Dravidian,  with  most  of  whom  it 
is  the  most  fitting  marital  union. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  add  here  a  note  on  Sambandhatn 
as  it  is  amongst  the  Akattu  Ghdma,  or  Akathithaparisha 
Nftyars  (Akatto  inside,  parisha  class),*  by  one  of  them- 
aelyes.  The  members  of  this  clan  being  devoted  to  indoor 
services,  chiefly  writing  and  casting  accounts.  To  those  ot 
the  sub-clan  attached  to  the  Zamorin  who  were  sufficiently 
capable  to  earn  it,  he  gave  the  titular  honour ''  M^non, 
to  be  used  as  an  afSx  to  the  name.  The  title  Menon  is  in 
general  hereditary,  but,  be  it  remarked,  many  who  now  use 
it  are  not  entitled  to  do  so.  Properly  speaking  only  those 
whose  investiture  by  the  Zamorin  or  some  other  recognized 
chief  is  undisputed,  they  or  their  descendants  (in  the  female 
line  of  coarse),  may  use  it.  Those  invested  pay  a  small  fee 
to  the  Zamorin.  A  man  known  to  me  was  invested  with 
the  title  M^non  in  1895  by  the  Earimpuzha  chief,  who  in 
presenoe  of  a  large  assembly  said  thrice  ^*  From  this  day 
forward  I  confer  on  Krishnan  Nftyar  the  title  of  Krishna 
M^non/'  Now-a-doys  bo  it  said,  the  title  MSnon  is  used 
by  Ndyars  of  clans  other  than  the  Akattu  Ghftma.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  sub-clan  who  owe  Lordship  to  the  Zamorin 
look  to  him  even  now  to  settle  their  caste  disputes,  and  for 
permission  to  perform  the  tdlikettu  and  other  important 
oeremonies.  The  ceremony  to  be  described  is  that  of  this 
sub-clfl0i. 

As  the  old  order  changeth  giving  place  to  new  in  the 
distribution  of  the  honourable  affix  '*  M^non,"  so  too  doth 
it  change  even  in  such  an  important  piece  of  life  as  marriage, 
or  what  under  another  name  means  the  same  thing  amongst 
the  Nd^yars.  It  is  truly  sad  to  read  of  celebration  of  a 
iBambandham  ceremony  at  Calicut  whereat  there  was  cake 
and  wine  for  the  guests,  and  (shades  of  all  the  departed  I)  a 
ring  for  the  bride.  The  departure  from  national  and  there- 
fore rational  custom,  for* adoption  of  that  which  is  neither 
custom  nor  ceremonial  when  copied  meaninglessly,  is  surely 
food  for  painful  reflection. 

The  ceremony  to  be  described  is  not  one  of  cake  and 
wine,  for  the  doings  of  people  who  Lave  reached  that  bathos 
have  little  interest  to  the  anthropologist,  though  they  may 
have  some  to  the  observer  of  social  diversions,  but  the  genuine 
ceremony  as  done  in  orthodox  fashion  in  South   Malabar 


*  For  this  note  I  »m  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  P.  ilaman  Menon,  B.A.,  » 
prominent  Police  official  of  Calicut. 
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without  modern  adornment  will  now  be  described.  My 
informant  says  in  the  first  place  the  man  should  not  enter 
into  Sambandham  with  a  woman  until  he  is  30.  Now«a« 
days,  when  change  is  running  wild,  the  man  is  often  much 
less.  In  North  Malabar,  which  is  much  more  conservative 
than  the  south,  it  was,  however,  my  experience  that  Sam- 
bandham was  rare  before  27  on  the  side  of  the  man.  And 
now  to  continue  with  the  Note.*  '*  The  K&ranavan  and  the 
women  t  of  his  household  choose  the  bride,  and  commnni* 
oate  their  choice  to  the  intending  bridegroom  through  a 
third  party  ;  they  may  not,  dare  not  speak  personally  to  him 
in  the  matter.  He  approves.  The  bride's  people  are 
informally  consulted,  and  if  they  agree,  the  astrologer  is  sent 
for,  and  examines  the  horoscopes  of  both  parties  to  the 
intended  union.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  are  found  to 
agree,  and  the  astrologer  fixes  a  day  for  the  Sambandham 
ceremony.  A  few  days  before  this  takes  place  two  or  three 
women  of  the  bridegroom's  house  visit  the  bride,  intimating 
beforehand  that  they  are  coming.  There  they  are  well 
treated  with  food  and  sweetmeats,  and  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  they  inform  the  senior  female  that  the  bridegroom 
(naming  him)  wishes  to  have  Sambandham  with — (naming 
her),  and  such  and  such  a  day  is  auspicious  for  the  ceremony, 
the  proposal  is  accepted  with  pleasure  and  the  party  (from 
the  bridegroom's  house)  returns  home." 

FreparatioDs  for  feasting  are  made  in  the  house  of  the 
bride  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  appointed 
day.  To  the  former  all  relations  are  invited  for  the  eveningi 
and  to  the  latter  a  few  friends  who  are  much  of  the  same  age 
as  the  bridegroom  (for  elders  never  accompany  him)  are 
invited  to  partake  of  food  at  7  or  8  p.m.  and  accompany  him 
to  the  bride's  house.  After  eatinpf  they  escort  him,  servants 
carrying  betel  leaves  (one  or  two  hundred  according  to  the 
means  of  the  TaravM),  areca  nuts  and  tobacco,  to  be  given  to 
the  bride's  household,  and  which  are  distributed  to  the  guests. 
When  the  bride's  house  is  far  away  the  bridegroom  makes 
his  procession  thither  from  a  neighbouring  house.  Arrived 
at  the  bride's  house  they  sit  a  while  and  are  again  served 
with  food,  after  which  they  are  conducted  to  a  room  wherA 
betel  and  other  chewing  stuff  is  placed  on  brass  or  silver 


*  Of  which  what  follows  is  «n  abstraoi. 

t  My   corrospondent  usee  the  word    "ladiei.*'    I  prefer    women,    a 
finer  word. 
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plates  (called  tk&lam).  The  chewing  over|  sweetmeats  are 
served^  and  then  all  go  to  the  bridal  chamber,  where  the 
women  of  the  house  and  others  are  assembled  with  the  bride, 
who,  overcome  with  shyness,  hides  herself  behind,  the  others. 
Here  again  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  go  through  more 
chewing  while  they  chat  with  the  women.  After  a  while 
the  men  withdraw,  wishing  the  couple  all  happiness ;  and 
then  the  women,  departing  one  by  one  leave  the  couple 
alone,  one  of  them  shutting  the  door  from  the  outside. 

'^  The  Patter  Brfthmans  always  collect  on  these  occasions 
and  receive  small  presents  (dakshina)  of  2  to  4  annas  each^ 
with  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  from  the  bridegroom,  some- 
times from  the  bride.  A  few  who  are  invited  receive  their 
dakshina  in  the  bridal  chamber;  the  others  outside.  [In 
a  Nd.yar  house  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  men  and  women 
are  separate  :  at  different  ends  of  the  house.]  Those  of  the 
bridegroom's  party  who  live  far  away  are  given  sleeping 
accommodation  at  the  bride's  house,  with  the  men.  About 
daybreak  next  morning  the  bridegroom  leaves  the  house 
with  his  party,  leaving  under  his  pillow  Rs.  8,  16,  82,  or  64, 
according  to  his  means,  but  never  more  than  64,  which  are 
intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  wife's  household  on  the 
ceremony.  The  Sambandham  is  now  comjJete.  The  girl 
remains  in  her  own  Taravftd  house,  and  her  husband  visits 
her  there,  coming  in  the  evening  and  leaving  the  next 
morning.  A  few  days  after  completion  of  the  ceremony 
the  senior  woman  of  the  bridegroom's  house  sends  some 
.  cloths,  including  pavu  mundu  (superior  cloths)  and  thorthu 
mundu  (towels)  and  some  oil  to  the  bride  for  her  use 
for  six  months.  ^Every  six  months  she  does  the  same,  and  on 
festivals  of  the  Onam  Yishu,  Thiruvathira  she  sends  besides 
a  little  money,  areca  nut,  betel  nut  and  tobacco.  The  money 
sent  should  amount  to  £s.  4,  or  8,  or  18,  or  32,  or  64 ;  either 
one  of  these  sums.  Sums  of  the  higher  numbers  are  very 
rarely  sent. 

'*  Before  long  the  women  of  the  husband's  house  express 
a  longing  for  the  girl-wife  to  be  brought  to  their  houses  for 
they  have  not  seen  her  yet.  Again  the  astrologer  is  requisi- 
tioned, and,  on  the  day  he  fixes,  two  or  three  of  the  women 
go  to  the  house  of  the  girl-wife,  the  Ammd.yi  as  they  call  her 
(literally  "uncle's  wife").  They  are  well  treated,  and 
presently  bring  away  the  girl  with  them.  As  she  is  about  to 
enter  the  gate  house  of  her  husband's  Tarav&d,  the  stile  of 
which  she  crosses  right  leg  first,  two  or  three  of  the  women 
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meet  her,  bearing  a  barning  lamp  and  a  brass  plate  (t&lam) 
and  precede  her  to  the  nalukattu  of  the  hoase.  There  she  is 
seated  ona  mat,  and  a  burning  lamp  and  a  nazhi  (1  measure) 
of  rice  and  some  plantains  are  placed  before  her.  One  of 
the  younger  women  [married  or  not  I  cannot  say]  takes  up 
a  plantain  and  puts  a  piece  of  it  in  the  Amm&yi^s  month  ;  a 
little  ceremony  called  Madhuram  Tital^  or  giving  the 
sweets  for  eating.  She  lives  in  her  husband's  house  for  a 
few  days  and  is  then  sent  back  to  her  own  with  presents, 
bracelets,  rings  or  cloths^  gifts  of  the  senior  woman  of  the 
house.  After  this  she  is  at  liberty  to  visit  her  husband's 
house  on  any  day,  auspicious  or  inauspicious. 

"  In  a  big  Tarav&d,  where  there  are  many  women,  the 
Amm§.yi  does  not,  as  a  rule^  disperse  sympathy  and  good 
will  in  the  household,  and  if  she  happens  to  live  temporarily 
in  her  husband^s  house,  as  is  sometimes  though  very  rarely 
the  case  in  South  Malabar,  and  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
K&ranavan,  it  is  observed  that  she  gets  more  than  her  share 
of  whatever  good  things  may  be  going ;  hence  the  proverb 
*  Amm&yi  AmmayS  Kallinmel  Vechchittu  Mattoru  Ealla 
KonduNftrS-yana ' — ^  Place  Ammdyi  Amma  on  a  stone  and 
grind  her  with  another  stone  \" 

Yet  one  more  extract — a  reference  taken  from  my  notes. 
The  Eev.  S.  Mateer,  author  of  a  well-known  book  on 
Travancore,  where  he  resided  something  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  tMnk,  informed  me  ten  years  ago— he  was  speaking 
of  polyandry  amongst  the  Ndyars  of  Travancore — ^that  he 
had  ^^  known  an  instance  of  (5  brothers  keeping  2  women 
4  husbands  to  one,  and  2  to  the  other.  In  a  case  where  2 
brothers  cohabited  with  one  woman  and  one  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  other  brother  was  indignant  at  the 
Christian's  refusal  to  live  any  longer  in  this  condition/'  I 
have  not  known  an  admitted  instance  of  polyandry  amongst 
the  Nslyars  of  Malabar  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  it  does  not  exist  now  (and  I  think  it  does  here 
and  there) :  it  certainly  did  not  long  ago.  Polyandry  exists 
amongst  other  castes,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  of  marriage,  which, 
simple  though  it  is,  is  like  most  simple  things  extremely 
difficult  to  describe.  The  marital  relation  of  the  N^yar  is 
a  very  natural  and  simple  affair;  yet  it  is  the  point 
ctappuis  ottheA  system  of  inheritance  though  women  which 
was  once  much  more  common  than  it  is  now. 

IX 
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Let  us  hope  it  will  remain  nncbanged,  and  that  the 
N^js^r  will  be  able  to  say  always  (in  his  own  tongae),  with 
more  regard  for  concrete  truth  than  poetic  insight  '^  Das 
ewig '  weibliche  ziet  nns  hinan." 

BIRTH :  ANTE— NATAL  AND  AFTER  CEREMONIES. 

The  following  very  interesting  note  on  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  birth,  those  preceding  it  as  well  as  those 
following  it,  has  been  very  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  U.  Bala- 
krishnan  N&yar ;  so  I  quote  his  own  words  : — 

"  A  N&yar  woman  has  to  observe  certain  ceremonies 
during  pregnancy.  First,  during  and  after  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  she  (at  least,  among  the  well-to-do 
class)  bathes,  and  worships  in  the  temple,  every  morning  ; 
and  eats  before  her  morning  meal,  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  over  which  holy  mantrams  have  been  said  hy  the 
temple  priest  or  by  Nambutiris.  This  is  generallj  done  till 
delivery. 

^'  Puli'kutu — Another  and  even  more  important  cere- 
mony  during    pregnancy  is  the  puli-kuti  (lit.,    drinking 
tamarind  juice).     This  is  an  indispensable  ceremony,  per- 
formed by  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  on  a  particular  day  in 
the  ninth  month.     The  day,  nay,  even  the  very  hour  is  fixed 
by  the  local  astrologer.     The  ceremony  begins  by  the  plant- 
ing of  a  twig  of  the  ampasham  tree,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  principal  courtyard  {natu-muttom) 
of  the  Taravdd.   At  the  appointed  houror  muhurtam,  the  preg- 
nant woman,  after  having  bathed  and  properly  attired,  is 
conducted  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  house   {vafakini  or 
northern  wing),  where  she  is  seated,  faciug  eastwards.     The 
Ammayi  or  '  uncle's  wife  \  whose  presence  on  the  occasion  is 
essential,  goes  to  the  courtyard  and  plucking  a  few  leaves 
of  the  planted  twig,  squeezes  a  few  drops  of  its  juice  into  a 
cup.      This  she  hands  over  to  the  brother,  if  any,  of  the 
pregnant  woman.     It  is  necessary  that  the  brother  should 
wear  a  gold  ring  on  his  right  hand  ring  finger.     Holding  a 
country  knife    (pissan  kaihi)  in  his  left  hand,   which   he 
directs  towards  the  mouth,  he  pours  the  tamarind  juice  over 
this  knife  with  his  right  hand  three  times,  which  dribbles 
down  the  knife  into  her  mouthy  and  she  drinks  it.     Li  the 
absence  of  a  brother,  some  other  near  relation  officiates. 
After  she  has  swallowed  the  tamarind  juice,  she  is  asked  to 
piok  one  out  of  several  packets  of  different  grains  placed 
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before  her.    The  grain  in  the  packet  she  happens  to  select 
p  is  supposed  to  declare  the  sex  of  the  child  m  her  womb. 

The  whole  ceremony  is  wound  up  by  a  sumptuous  feast  to 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family. 

"  After  Ceremonies. — At  delivery,  women  of  the  barber 
caste  officiate  as  midwives.  In  some  localities,  this  duty  is 
performed  by  Veki  caste  women.  Pollution  is  observed  for 
fifteenth  days^  and  on  every  day,  the  mother  wears  cloths 
washed  and  presented  her  by  a  Vannatti  or  woman  of  the 
Vannan*  caste.  On  the  fifteenth  day  is  the  purificatory 
ceremony.  As  in  the  case  of  death  pollution,  a  man  of  the 
*  Atikkurissi  clan,  sprinkles  on  the  woman  a  liquid  mixture  of 

oil,  and  the  five  products  of  the  cow  {pancha  gavya)^  with 
gingelly  seeds.  Then  the  woman  takes  a  plunge-bath  and 
sits  on  the  ground,  near  the  tank  or  river.  Some  woman  of 
the  family,  with  a  copper  vessel  in  her  hands,  takes  water 
out  of  the  tank  or  river,  and  pours  it  on  the  mother's  head 
as  many  as  twenty-one  times.  (I  am  not  aware  if  this 
practice  is  universal,  though  it  certainly  obtains  in  parts  of 
South  Malabar  and  even  in  North  Travancore.)  This  done, 
she  again  plunges  herself  in  the  tank  or  river,  from  which 
she  emerges  thoroughly  purified. 

"  It  may  be  noticed  that,  before  the  mother  proceeds  to 
purify  herself,  the  new-bom  babe  has  also  to  undergo  some 
rite  of  purification.  The  babe  is  placed  on  the  naked,  floor, 
and  its  father  or  uncle  sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  cold  water 
on  it  and  takes  it  in  his  hands.  The  superstitious  believe 
that  the  temperament  of  the  child  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  person  who  thus  sprinkles  the  water.  All  the  members 
of  the  Taravdd  observe  pollution  for  fifteen  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery,  during  which  period  they  are 
prohibited  from  entering  temples  and  holy  places. 

"  First  Birthday  Celebration. — The  twenty-seventh  day 
after  the  child's  birth  or  the  first  recurring  day  of  the  star 
under  which  it  was  born  marks  the  next  important  event. 
On  this  day,  the  Kdranaran  of  the  family  gives  to  the  child 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  mixed  with  sugar  and  slices  of 
plantain.  Then  he  names  the  child  and  calls  it  in  the  ear 
by  the  name  t  three  times.     This  is  followed  by  a  feast  to  all 


? 


*  Over  a  great  parb  of  Malabar  she  would,  however,  be  of  the  Ttyan 

caste. 

t  In  some  placet)  the  ohild  is  named  only  in  the  sixth  month  on  the 

ohdrtin  day. 
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friends  and  relatives,  the  expenses  of  wliicli  are  necessarily 
met  by  the  father  of  the  child. 

"  Ckdrun  or  First  Meal  of  Bice. — As  is  nsual  with  the 
Nd.yar  every  event  is  introduced  by  a  ceremonial.  The  first 
meal  of  rice  partaken  by  the  child  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  is  not  fed  on 
rice  for  some  time  after  birth ;  the  practice  being  to  give  it 
flour  of  dried  plantain  boiled  with  jaggery.  There  is  a 
particular  variety  of  plantain,  known  as  kunnany  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  staple  food  of  the  Malayali,  rice,  is 
given  the  child,  for  the  first  time,  generally  during  the 
sixth  month,  and  is  attended,  of  course,  with  some  cere- 
monial. Necessarily,  the  astrologer  fixes  the  day ;  and  at 
the  auspicious  hour,  the  child,  bathed  and  adorned  with 
ornaments  (which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  provide)  is 
brought  and  laid  on  a  plank.  A  plantain-leaf  is  spread  in 
front  of  it  and  a  lighted  brass  lamp,  placed  near.  On  the 
leaf  are  *  served  a  small  quantity  of  cooked  rice— generally 
a  portion  of  the  rice  offered  to  some  temple  divinity — some 
tamarind,  salt,  chillies,  and  sugar.  Then  the  Kdranavan  or 
the  father,  ceremoniously  approaches  and  sits  down  facing 
the  child.  First,  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  child  a 
mixture  of  the  tamarind,  chiUies  and  salt ;  then  some  rice  ; 
and  lastly  a  little  sugar. 

'*  Thenceforward,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  child  is  rice. 
It  is  usual  on  this  occasion  for  relatives  (and  especially  for 
the  ^  bandhua,^  such  as  the  Ammdyi  or  ^  nucleus  wife ')  to 
adorn  the  child  with  gold  bangles,  riugs  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  chdranu  or  rice-giving  ceremony  is,  in  some 
cases,  preferably  performed  in  some  famous  temple,  that  at 
QuruvSyftr  being  a  favourite  one  for  this  purpose. 

**  Child-birth — Position  during. — When  a  Nftyar  woman  is 
about  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  she  is  placed  in  a  reclining 
position  on  a  low  wooden  couch  (Kottotam),  her  back 
supported  by  a  companion,  generally  an  old  woman.  The 
kottotam  is  very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  couch  on 
which  the  Nslyar  has  his  oil  bath.  The  surface  of  it  is  slop- 
ing;  the  higher  end  being  where  the  head  is  laid^  and  it  is 
scooped  out  so  as  to  suit  the  curvatures  of  the  body  lying 
flat.!     Lying  on  her  back,  her  head  is  raised  and  the  thighs 


*  In  tomo  plaoes,  all  the  carries,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  attendant  feast 
are  also  served* 

t  Every  NAyar,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  eyery  Malayali,  has  an 
oil  bath  abont  onoe  a  week  or  as  often  as  he  can  afford.  The  person  is  well 
shampooed  with  gingelly  oil. 


are  stretclied  wide  apart.  Very  often  she  holds  in  each  hand 
a  rope  Buapended  from  the  ceiling,  by  way  of  support.  The 
child  is  received  by  a  woman  of  the  barber  caste/' 

DEATH  AND  SUCCEEDING  CEBEMONIES. 

When  the  dying  person  is  aboat  to  embark  for  that 
bourne  from  wluch  no  traveller  returns,  when  the  breath 
is  about  to  leave  his  body,  the  members  of  the  household^ 
and  all  friends  who  may  be  present,  one  by  one  pour  a  little 
water,  a  few  drops  from  a  tiny  cup  made  of  a  leaf  or  two  of 
the  tulsi  plant,  into  his  mouth,  holding  in  the  hand  a  piece 
of  gold  or  a  gold  ring ;  the  idea  being  that  the  water  should 
touch  gold  ere  it  enters  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  is 
dying.  If  the  Taravftd  is  rich  enough  to  afford  it,  a  small 
gold  coin,  (a  B&si  f  anam,  if  one  can  be  procured  *)  is  placed 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  closed.  As  soon  as  death  has 
taken  place,  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the  cot  or  bed,  and 
carried  to  the  vatakkini  (a  room  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
house)  where  it  is  placed  on  long  plaintain  leaves  spread 
out  on  the  floor  ;  and  while  it  is  in  this  room,  whether  by 
day  or  by  night,  a  lamp  is  kept  burning,  and  one  member  of 
the  Taravdd  holds  the  head  in  his  lap  and  another  the 
feet  in  the  same  way  ;  and  here  the  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  farewell  look  at  the  dead. 

As  the  Malay&lis  believe  that  disposal  of  a  corpse  by 
cremation  or^  burial  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  ia 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  no 
time  is  lost  in  setting  about  the  funeral.  The  bodies  of 
senior  members  of  a  Tarav&d,  male  or  female,  are  burned ; 
those  of  children  under  two  arc  buried  ;  so  too  are  the  bodies 
of  all  peisons  who  have  died  of  cholera  or  small-pox. t 
When  preparations  for  the  funeral  have  been  made,  the  corpse 
is  removed  to  the  natumuttam  or  central  yard  of  the  house 
if  there  is  one  (there  always  is  in  the  larger  houses),  and, 
if  there  is  not,  is  taken  to  the  front  yard  where  it  is  again 
laid  on  plantain  leaves.  It  is  washed  and  anointed,  the 
usual  marks  are  made  with  sandalwood  paste  and  ashes  as  in 
life,  and  it  is  neatly  clothed.  There  is  then  done  what  is 
called  the  Potavekkuka  ceremony  or  placing  new  cotton  cloths 
(k6ti  mundu)  over  the  corpse  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
(deceased's)  Tarav&d  followed  by  all  the  other  memberS| 

*  Theie  are  now  rare. 

t  It  is  the  same  amongst  the  Kh6&dfl  of  Qanj4&i« 
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&lso  80D8-in*law  and  daughters-in-law^  and  all  relatiTes, 
These  cloths  are  used  for  tying  ap  the  corpse  when  being 
taken  to  the  place  of  burial  or  cremation.  lu  some  parts  ^ 
of  Malabar  the  corpse  is  carried  on  a  bier  made  of  fresh 
bamboos,  tied  up  in  these  cloths^  while  in  others  it  is  carried 
(well  coTered  in  the  cloths)  by  hand.  In  either  case  it  is 
carried  by  the  relatives.  Before  the  corpse  is  removed 
there  is  done  another  ceremony  called  Para  Yirakkuka 
(filling  up  p&ras — ^a  pd*ra  is  a  measure  nearly  as  big  as  a 
gallon).  All  adult  msJe  members  of  the  Tarav&d  take  part 
in  it  uuder  the  direction  of  a  man  of  the  Atikknrissi  clan 
(who  occupies  the  position  of  director  of  the  ceremonies 
during  the  next  fifteen  days,  receiving  as  his  perquisite  all 
the  rice  and  other  offerings  made  to  the  deceased's  spirit).  It 
consists  in  filling  up  three  p&ra  measures  with  paddy,  and 
one  odang&li  (-^  of  a  pSlra)  with  raw  rice.  These  offerings 
of  paddy  and  rice  are  placed  very  near  the  corpse,  together 
with  a  (burning)  lamp  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  Malabar, 
Galled  nela  villlku.  If  the  Tarav&d  is  rich  enough  to  afford 
one,  a  silk  cloth  is  placed  over  the  corpse  before  removal  for 
cremation. 

As  much  fuel  as  is  necessary  having  been  got  ready  at 
the  place  of  cremation,  a  small  pit  about  the  size  of  the 
corpse  is  dug,  and  across  this  are  placed  three  long  stumps 
of  the  plantain  tree,  one  at  each  end,  one  in  the  middle ;  on 
which  as  a  foundation  the  pyre  is  laid.  The  whole,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  wood  used  should  be  that  of  the  mango 
tree.  As  the  corpse  is  being  removed  to  the  pyre,  the 
senior  Anandravan  *  who  is  next  in  age  (junior)  to  the 
deceased,  tears  from  one  of  the  new  cloths  laid  on  the 
.  corpse  a  piece  sufficient  to  go  round  his  waist,  ties  it  round 
his  waist,  and  holds  in  his  hand,  or  tucks  into  his  cloth  at  the 
waist  a  piece  of  iron,  generally  a  long  key.  This  individual 
is  throughout  chief  eLmoug  the  offerers  of  "  pindam  "  (balls 
of  rice)  to  the  deceased, 

The  corpse  is  laid  on  the  bier,  with  the  head  to  the  south, 
with  the  fuel  laid  over  it  and  a  little  camphor,  sandal- 
wood and  ghee,  if  these  things  are  within  the  means  of  the 
Tarav3;d.  Here  mnst  be  stated  the  invariable  rule  that  no 
mem]per  of  the  Tarav^d,  male  or  female,  who  is  older  than 
the  deceased  shall  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  ceremony. 


*  The  eldest  male  member  of  the  Malabar  TaravAd  is  called  the 
KAvanftvan,  as  noted  already  (Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1) ;  all  male  members, 
brothers,  nephews  and  so  on,  who  are  junior  to  him  are  called  Anandrarans 
of  the  Taray&d, 
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or  in  any  subsequent  ceremony  following  on  the  cremation 
or  burial.  All  adult  males  junior  to  the  deceased  should 
be  present  when  the  pyre  is  lighted.  The  deceased^s  younger 
brother,  or,  if  there  is  none  surviving,  his  nephew  (his  sister'^ 
eldest  son),  sets  fire  to  the  pyre  at  the  head  of  the  corpse* 
If  the  deceased  left  a  son,  this  son  sets  fii-e  at  the  same  time 
to  the  pyre  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  In  the  case  of  the 
deceased  being  a  woman,  her  son  sets  fire  to  the  pyre ; 
failing  a  son  the  next  (junior)  in  age  to  her  has  the  right 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  whole 
pyre  bums  at  once  :  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  it  bums 
as  a  whole,  consuming  every  part  of  the  corpse.  While 
the  corpse  is  being  consumed,  all  the  members  of  the 
deceased's  Taravdd  who  carried  it  to  the  pyre  go  and  bathe 
in  a  tank  (there  is  always  one  in  the  compound  or  garden 
around  every  N0ryar*8  house);  the  eldest,  he  who  bears  the 
piece  of  torn  cloth  and  the  piece  ol'  iron  (the  key),  carries 
an  earthen  pot  of  water,  and  all  return  together  to  the 
place  of  cremation.  It  should  be  said  that  on  the  news 
of  a  death  the  neighbours  assemble,  assisting  in  digging 
the  grave,  preparing  the  pyre,  and  so  on,  and,  while  the 
members  of  the  Tarav&d  go  and  bathe,  those  remain  near 
the  corpse.  By  the  time  the  relatives  return  it  is  almost 
consumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  senior  Anandravan  carries  the 
pot  of  water  thrice  round  the  pyre,  letting  the  water  leak 
out  by  making  holes  in  the  pot  as  he  walks  round.  On 
completing  the  third  round,  he  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground 
close  by  where  the  head  of  the  dead  had  been  placed.  A 
small  image  of  the  deceased  is  then  made  out  oi  raw  rice  * 
representing  the  deceased,  and  to  this  image  a  few  grains  of 
rice  and  gingelly  seeds  are  offered.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  relatives  go  home  and  the  neighbours  depart, 
bathing  before  entering  their  houses. 

When  the  cremation  has  been  done  by  night,  the  duty 
of  SSshakriya  (making  offerings  to  the  deceased's  spirit) 
must  be  begun  the  next  day  cetween  10  and  11  a.m.  and  is 
done  on  seven  consecutive  days.  In  any  ca.se  the  time  for 
this  ceremony  is  after  10  and  before  11  and  it  continues  for 
seven  days.  It  is  performed  as  follows.  All  male  members 
of  the  Taravftd  younger  than  t.lie  deceased  go  together  to  a 
tank  and  bathe,  i.e.y  they  pouse  themselves  in  the  water, 
and  return  to  the  house.  The  eldest  of  them,  the  man 
who  tore  off  the  strip  of  cloth  from  the   corpse,  has  with 

*  The  oereinoD7  is  oall^  Veil  Unkft  (?) 
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him  the  satne  strip  of  ploth  and  the  piece  of  iron,  and 
all  assemble  in  the  central  courtyard  of  the  house,  where 
there  has  been  placed  readj  bj  an  Enangan — (one  of  the 
Tarav&d — of  the  same  clan  or  sub^lan  as  that  of  the 
deceased :  marriage  must  be  admissible  between  the  two 
Tarav&ds) — some  rice  which  has  been  half  boiled,  a  few 
grains  of  gingelly,  a  few  leaves  of  the  cherCda,*  some 
curds,  a  smaller  measure  t  of  paddy,  and  a  smaller  measure  t 
of  raw  rice.  These  are  placed  in  the  north-east  comer 
with  a  lamp  of  the  ordinary  Malabar  pattern.  A  piece 
of  palmyra  leaf,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  length  and  the  width 
of  a  finger,  is  taken,  and  one  end  of  it  knotted ;  the 
knotted  end  is  placed  in  the  ground,  and  the  long  end  is  left 
sticking  up.  This  represents  the  deceased.  The  rice  and 
other  things  are  offered  to  this.  The  belief  concerning  this 
piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  explained  thus :  There  are  in  the 
human  body  ten  humours  : — ^Vftyus ;  Prflnan ;  Apdnan ; 
Samftnan;  Udanan;  Vy&nan;  Ndgan;  Kftrman;  Krikalan; 
Dfivadattan;  Dhananjayan.  These  are  called  Dasavdyu, 
i.e.  ten  airs.  When  cremation  was  done  for  the  first  time,  all 
tiiese  excepting  the  last,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The 
last  one  flew  up  and  settled  on  a  palmyra  leaf.  Its  exist- 
ence  was  discovered  by  some  Br&hman  sages  who,  by  means 
of  mantrams  (magic),  forced  it  down  to  a  piece  of  palmyra 
leaf  on  the  earth.  So  it  is  thought  that,  by  making  offerings 
to  this  (Dhananjayan)  leaf  for  seven  days,  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  will  be  mollified,  should  he  have  any  anger  to 
vent  on  the  living  members  of  the  Tarav&d. 

The  place  where  the  piece  of  leaf  is  to  be  fixed  has  been 
cleaned  carefully,  and  the  leaf  is  fixed  in  tbe  centre  of  this 
premred  surface.  The  offerings  made  to  it  go  direct  to  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  and  the  peace  of  the  Taravftd  is 
ensured.  The  men  who  have  bathed  and  returned  have 
brought  with  them,  plucked  on  their  way  back  to  the  houso, 
some  grass  (karuka  pulln)  ;  they  kneel  in  front  of  the  piece 
of  palmyra,  with  the  right  knee  on  tbe  ground.  Borne  of 
the  grass  is  spread  on  the  ground  near  the  piece  of  leaf, 
and  rings  made  with  it  are  placed  on  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand  by  each  one  present.  The  first  offerings 
consist  of  water,  sandalwood  paste  and  leaves  of  the 
cherlla:    the  eldest    of    the    Anandravans    leading    the 


*  iErna  lanats  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aoanthacen. 
f  An  Edang&Ii:  about  the  sixe  of  a  quart. 
X  A  naihi :  about  i  a  pint. 
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^ay.  Boys  need  not  go  through  the  aotual  peiHPonnanoe  of 
offerings  ;  it  suffices  for  them  to  touch  the  eldest  as  he  is 
making  his  offerings.  The  half-boiled  rice  is  made  into 
balls  (pindams)  and  each  one  present  takes  one  of  these  in 
his  right  hand  and  places  it  on  the  grass  near'  the  piece  of 
palmyra  leaf.  Some  gingelly  seeds  are  put  into  the  curd, 
which  is  poured  so  as  to  make  three  rings  round  the  pindams. 
It  is  poured  out  of  a  small  cup  made  with  the  leaf  on  which 
the  half-boiled  rice  had  been  placed.  It  should  not  be 
poured  from  any  other  kind  of  vessel.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  this  same  plantain  leaf,  some  lighted  wick 
is  waved,  and  some  oiilk  is  put  under  the  leaf.  It  is 
undisturbed  for  spme  moments,  and  the  leaf  is  tapped  gently 
with  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  leaf  ii^ 
then  removed  and  torn  in  two  at  its  midrib,  one  piece  being 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  pindams.  The  ceremony  is  then 
over,  for  the  day.  The  performers  rise,  and  remove  the  wet 
clothing  they  have  been  wearing. 

The  eldest  of  the  Anandravans  should,  it  was  omitted 
to  mention,  be  kept  somewhat  separated  from  the  other 
Anandravans  while  in  the  courtyard,  and  before  the  corpse  is 
removed  for  cremation ;  a  son-in-law  or  a  daiighter-iu-law, 
or  some  such  kind  of  relation  remaining,  as  it  were,  between 
him  and  them.  He  has  had  the  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the 
covering  of  the  corpse  tied  round  his  waist,  and  he  has  had 
the  piece  of  iron  (usually  a  key)  in  the  folds  of  his  cloth,  or 
stuck  in  his  waist  during  the  ceremony  which  has  jast  been 
described.  Now,  when  it  has  been  completed,  he  ties  the 
piece  of  cloth  to  the  pillar  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
piece  of  palmyra  leaf  which  has  been  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  puts  the  piece  of  iron  in  a  safe  place.  The  piece  of 
palmyra  leaf  is  covered  with  a  basket.  It  is  nncovered 
every  day  for  seven  days  at  the  same  hour,  while  the  same 
ceremony  is  repeated.  The  balls  of  rice  (pindams)  are 
removed  by  women  and  girls  of  the  Taravdd  who  are  junior 
to  the  deceased.  They  place  them  in  the  bell-metal  vessel 
in  which  the  rice  was  boiled.  The  senior  places  the  vessel  oil 
her  head,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  tank,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  rice  is  thrown.  It  is  hoped  that  crows  will  come  and 
eat  it ;  for  if  they  do,  the  impression  is  received  that  the 
deceased's  spirit  is  pleased  with  the  offering ;  but  if  some- 
how it  is  thought  that  the  crows  will  not  come  and  eat  it,  the 
rice  is  thrown  into  the  tank.  Dogs  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
eJEit  it.  The  women  bitthe  after  the  rice  has  been  thrown 
away. 
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When  the  ceremony  which  has  been  described  has  been 
performed  for  the  seventh  time,  i.e.,  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death,  the  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  removed  from  the 
groand)  and  thrown  on  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  at  the 
place  of  cremation.  Daring  these  seven  days  no  member 
of  the  Tare  v&d  goes  to  any  other  house.  The  house  of  the 
dead  and  all  its  inmates  are  under  pollution :  no  outsider 
enters  it  but  under  ban  of  pollution,  which  is,  however, 
removable  by  bathing.  A  visitor  entering  the  house  of  the 
dead  during  these  seven  days  must  bathe  before  he  can  enter 
his  own  house.  During  these  seven  days  the  E&ranavan  of 
the  family  receives  visits  of  condolence  from  relatives  and 
friends  to  whom  he  is  ^'at  home"  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
or  Saturday.  They  sit  and  chat,  chew  betel  and  go  home, 
bathing  ere  they  enter  their  houses. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Malabar  the  visitors 
bring  with  them  small  presents  in  money  or  kind  to  help 
the  K&ranavan  through  the  expenditure  to  which  the  f  unend 
rites  necessarily  put  him. 

To  hark  back  a  little,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  on 
the  third  day  after  the  death,  all  those  who  are  related  by 
marriage  to  the  Tarav&d  of  the  deceased  combine  and  give 
a  good  feast  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  to  the  neigh- 
bours, who  are  invited,  one  man  or  one  woman  from  each 
house.  The  person  so  invited  is  expected  to  come.  This 
feast  is  called  Patni  Karigi.  On  the  seventh  day  a  return  feast 
will  be  given  by  the  Tarav&d  of  the  deceased  to  all  relatives 
and  neighbours. 

Between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day  after  death  no 
ceremony  is  observed;  but  the  members  of  the  Tarav&d 
remain  under  death  pollution,  and  then  on  the  fourteenth  day 
comes  the  Sauohayanam.  It  is  the  disposal  of  the  calcined 
remains ;  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  The  male  members  of 
the  Tarav&d  go  to  the  place  of  cremation  and,  picking  up  the 
pieces  of  unbumt  bones  which  they  find  there,  place  these  in 
an  earthen  pot  which  has  been  sun-dried — not  burnt  by  fire 
in  the  usual  way — cover  up  the  mouth  ol  this  pot  with  a  piece 
of  new  cloth,  and,  all  following  the  eldest  who  carries  it, 
proceed  to  the  nearest  river  (it  must  be  runnins^  water), 
which  receives  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  men  then  bathe 
and  return  home,  tn  some  parts  of  Malabar  the  bones  are 
collected  on  the  seventh  day,  but  it  is  not  orthodox  to  do  so. 
Better  by  far  than  taking  the  remains  to  the  nearest  river 
is  it  to  take  them  to  some  specially  sacred  place,  Benares, 
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Qkjs,  Bamdsyaram^  or  even  to  some  place  of  aanctity  madh 
nearer  home,  as  to  Tirunelli  in  Wji^d,  and  there  dispose 
of  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  bones  or  ashes  of  any 
one  having  been  taken  to  Gh&ja  and  there  deposited  in  the 
liver,  the  sorvivors  of  the  Tarav&d  have  no  need  to  continue 
the  annual  ceremony  for  that  person.  This  is  called 
"  A.shtagdya  Shraddham.'^  It  puts  an  end  to  the  need  for 
all  earthly  ceremonial.  It  is  believed  that  the  collection  and 
careful  disposal  ot  the  ashes  of  the  dead  gives  peace  to  his 
spirit,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  pacified  spirit  will 
not  thereaiter  injure  the  living  members  of  the  Taravftdj 
cause  miscarriage  to  the  women,  possess  the  men  (as  with 
an  evil  spirit),  and  so  on. 

Then  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  death  is  the  purificatory 
ceremony.  Until  this  has  been  done,  any  odc  touched  by 
any  member  of  the  Tarav&d  should  bathe  before  he  enters  his 
house  or  partakes  of  any  food.  A  man  of  the  Athikkurisi 
clan  officiates.  He  sprinkles  milk  oil  in  which  have  been 
pnt  some  gingelly  seeds  (all  together)  over  the  persons  of 
those  under  pollution.  This  sprinkling  and  the  bath  which 
follows  it  removes  the  death  pollution.  The  purifier 
receives  a  fixed  remuneration  for  his  offices  on  this  occasioUi 
as  well  as  when  there  is  a  birth  in  the  Tarav&d. 

In  the  case  of  death  of  a  senior  member  of  a  Tarav&d^ 
well-to-do  and  reckoned  as  of  some  importance^  there  is  the 
feast  called  Pinda  Atiyautaram  on  the  sixteenth  day  after 
death,  given  to  the  neighbours  and  friends.  The  word 
neighbours,  as  used  here,  does  not  mean  those  who  live  close 
by,  but,  owing  to  the  custom  of  Malabar  under  which  each 
house  is  in  its  own  paramba  (garden  or  enclosure)  which 
may  be  a  large  one,  those  of  the  caste  living  within  a  con- 
siderable area  round  about.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in 
connection  with  these  ceremonies  there  is  mutual  assistance 
in  preparation  for  the  funeral ;  or  whether  there  is  any 
recognized  obligation  between  members  of  the  same  amsham^ 
d^sam  or  tara ;  or  whether  this  kind  of  mutual  obligation 
obtains  generally  between  any  Taravftd  and  those  of  the 
caste  round  about>  irrespective  of  boundaries.  With  the 
observance  of  the  Pinda  Atiyautaram  or  feast  of  pindams, 
there  is  involved  the  Diksha,  or  leaving  the  entire  body 
unshaved  for  41  days,  or  for  a  year.  There  is  no  variable 
limit  between  41  days  or  a  year.  Forty-one  days  is  per- 
missible as  the  period  for  the  Dik^ha,  but  a  year  is  correct. 
The  41-day  period  is  the  rule  in  North  Malabar. 


I  liave  seen  many  who  were  under  the  Diksha  for  a  year. 
He  who  lets  his  hair  grow  may  be  a  son  or  nephew  of  the 
deceased.  One  member  only  of  the  Tarav&d  bears  the  mark 
of  mourning  by  his  growth  of  hair,  remarkable  enough  in 
Malabar  where  every  one  as  a  rule,  exceptiu^  ^e  M&ppila 
Muhammadans  (and  they  shave  their  heads),  shaves  his  face, 
head  (except  the  patch  on  the  crown)  chest  and  arms,  or  at 
any  rate  his  wrists.  He  who  is  under  the  Diksha  oifers  half  ^ 
boiled  rice  and  gingelly  seeds  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
every  morning  i^ter  his  bath;  and  he  is  under  restriction 
from  women,  from  alohoholic  drinks,  and  from  chewing  betel, 
also  tobacco.  When  the  Diksha  is  observed,  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  are  uot  deposited  as  described  already  (in  the  sun-dried 
vessel)  until  its  last  day — the  f orty-fibrst  or  a  year  after  death. 
When  it  is  carried  on  for  a  year  there  is  observed  every 
month  a  ceremony  called*  Bali.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
in  this  monthly  ceremony  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Diksha,  it  is  not  the  thirtieth  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
day  which  marks  the  date  for  the  ceremonies,  but  it  is  the 
day  (of  the  month)  of  the  star  which  was  presiding  when  the 
.  deceased  met  his  death  .*  the  returning  day  on  which  the  star 
jpresides. 

For  the  *Bali,  a  man  of  the  El&yatu  caste  officiates. 
It  has  been  said  already  ('*  Nambfttiri  Brdhmans^' :  Bulletin, 
•Vol.  Ill,  No.  I),  that  the  Blftyatus  are  priests  for  the 
Nftyars.  They  wear  the  Br&hman's  thread,  but  they  are 
not  Br&hmans.  They  are  not  permitted  to  study  the  Yddas, 
but  to  the  Ndyars  they  stand  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
Pur6hit.  The  officiating  BMyatu  prepares  the  rice  for  the 
T61i  when  the  deceased,  represented  by  Karuka  grass,  is 
offered  boiled  rice,  curds,  gingelly  seeds^  and  some  other 
things.  The  Elglyata  should  be  paid  a  rupee  for  his  services, 
which  are  considered  necessary  even  when  the  man  under 
Diksha  himself  is  familiar  with  the  required  ceremonial. 

The  last  day  of  the  Diksha  is  one  of  festivity.  After  the 
*  Bali  the  man  under  Diksha  is  shaved.  All  this  over,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  deceased  is  the  annual 
srashdham,  or  yearly  funeral  commemorative  rite.  Rice 
balls  (pindams)  are  made  and  given  to  crows.  Clapping  of 
hands  announces  to  these  birds  that  the  rice  is  being  thrown 
for  them,  and,  should  they  come  at  once  and  eat  it,  it  is 
'obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  pleased  with  the 
offering,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  troublesome.     But,  on  the 
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other  hand,  ahonld  they  not  oome  and  eat,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  is  displeased,  and  the  Taravftd  had  better  look  out. 
The  ceremonial  connected  with  the  funeral  rites  which 
have  been  described,  illustrates  the  immense  difference 
which  exists,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  all  peoples  more  or  less 
cultured,  between  the  primitive  belief  of  the  race,  and  the 
higher,  the  more  abstract,  religion  which  they  believe  they 
believe.  With  races,  as  with  children,  the  earliest  associa- 
tions are  the  strongest,  and  persist  through  the  life  of  the  race 
as  through  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  higher  power  of 
reasoning  which  comes  with  higher  development  does  not 
disperse  them  altogether.  The  people  who  practise  these 
rites  are  good  Hindus,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  their 
Hindu  religion,  the  spirit  which  is  emancipated  from  the  body 
at  death  at  once  inhabits  another  body,  for  suffering  or  for 
enjoyment  measured  by  the  deserts  of  the  bodily  existence 
which  has  just  ceased.  This  is  the  higher  religion.  And  yet 
they  admit  that  the  spirit  is  connected  with  the  shadow,  not 
with  the  breath ; — and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  it  still  lingers 
in  the  house  and  absorbs  the  essence  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  food  offered  to  it ;  that  it  must  be  propitiated  or  it  will 
cause  barm  to  the  living.  This  is  the  primitive  religion. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  those  whose  ashes  are 
deposited  at  Benares  or  other  place  of  sanctity,  and  for 
whose  sake  alms  are  given  to  Brdhmcms,  remain  at  those 
holy  spots,  and  become  more  and  more  god  like.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  both.  We  are  here  concerned  with  facts  rather 
than  theories  and,  as  much  has  been  said  already  of  this  side 
of  the  subject  of  comparative  religions,  we  may  proceed  with 
our  facts.  The  spirits  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide 
or  met  death  by  any  violent  means  are  always  particularly 
vicious  and  troublesome  to  the  Taravftd,  their  spirit  possess- 
ing and  rendering  miserable  some  unfortunate  member  of 
it.  Unless  pacified  they  will  ruin  the  Tarav4d,  so  Brthman 
priests  are  called  in  and  appease  them  by  means  of 
Tilahdmam,  a  rite  in  which  sacrificial  fire  is  raised,  and  ghee, 
gingelly  and  other  things  are  offered  through  it. 

RELIGION. 

It  will  be  easier  to  convey  a  rational  conception  of  the 
religion  of  the  N&yars,  not  by  what  is  written  but  by 
what  is  left  out ;  so  we  will  proceed  on  this  phju.  The 
ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and  death  go  far 
towards  indicating  what  are  their  rel^ous  ideas  in  general. 
The  conservative  character  of  the  people  of  .Malabar  whose 
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ooantry  is  an  earthly  paradise^  seyered  from  the  major 
portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula  by  the  high  mountains  of  zke 
Western  Ghftts^  secure  in  its  happy  seolusion,  where  Nature 
has  lavished  her  gifts  with  the  prodigality  of  a  fiacohante, 
preparesl'UB  for  finding  much  ot  the  primitive  element  in 
their  religion.  With  the  more  uncultivated^  the  wilder  races, 
this  is  almost  entirely  primitive  in  character  ;  no  more  the 
cult  of  Siva  or  Vishnu  than  of  Sqaktktquaclt. 

As  has  been  remarked  already  (**  Nambiitiris ''  Bulletin, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  I),  we  see  in  Malabar  the  most  undiluted 
form  of  the  highest,  the  most  abstract  religion  of  Southern 
India,  side  by  side  with  the  most  entirely  primitive.  The 
Nftyars  have  much  of  both. 

The  saying, ''  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,^'  is  one  of 
those  which  contain  much  more  real  wisdom  than  is  usually 
apprehended.  The  world  is  really  divided,  as  I  think  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  points  out,  between  the  dirty  and  the  clean ; 
and,  if  I  err  not,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  clothed  man 
cannot  be  truly  clean.  Man  has  advanced  far  in  develop- 
ment when  he  has  become  a  clean  animal.  Now  the  N&yars' 
religion  is  one  of  cleanliness,  undiminished  by  superabundant 
clothing.  Men  and  women  can  scarcely  wear  less  than  they 
do  in  compatibility  with  the  received  ideas  of  decency  and 
propriety,  nor  can  they  be  more  scrupulous  in  the  matter 
of  personal  cleanliness.  No  N&yar,  unless  one  utterly 
degraded  by  the  exigencies  of  a  Government  office,  would  eat 
his  food  without  having  bathed  and  changed  his  cloth.  It 
is  a  rule  seldom  broken  that  every  Nd.yar  goes  to  the  temple 
to  pray  at  least  once  a  day  after  having  bathed ;  generally 
twice  a  day.  The  mere  approach  anywhere  near  his  vicinity 
of  a  Cheruman,  a  Polayan,  or  any  inferior  being,  even  a  Ttyan, 
as  he  walks  to  his  house  from  the  temple,  cleansed  in  body  and 
mind,  his  marks  newly  set  on  his  forehead  with  sandalwood 
paste,  is  pollution,  and  he  must  turn  and  bathe  again  ere  he 
can  enter  his  house  and  eat.  Buchanan  tells  us  that  in 
his  tinle,  about  99  years  ago,  the  man  of  inferior  caste 
thus  approaching  the  N&yar  would  be  cut  down  instantly 
with  a  sword :  there  would  be  no  words.  Now  that  the 
people  of  India  are  inconvenienced  with  an  Arms  Act  which 
mhibits  sword  play  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  law-system 
under  which  high  and  low  are  rated  alike,  the  N&yar  has  to 
content  himself  with  an  imperious  grunt-like  shout  for 
the  way  to  be  cleared  for  him  as  he  stalks  on  unperturbed. 
His  arrogance  is  not  diminished,  but  he  cannot  now  show  it 
in  qoite^  the  same  way. 
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DoubfleBS  the  natural  habit  of  seolasion  oommon  to 
Malabar,  rendered  easy  hy  the  wealth  of  vegetation  of 
which  those  who  have  never  visited  shores  somewhat  alike 
climatically  can  have  no  conception,  has  favoured  the 
persistence  of  earlier  forms  of  belief ;  but^  whatever  jfiaj  be 
the  reason  for  it,  there  is  mach  more  of  the  extremes  of 
religions  belief  to  be  seen  amongst  the  N&jars  than  amongst 
any  other  people  or  caste  of  Southern  India. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  how  that  the  Malayalis  have, 
practically,  no  sects  such  as  obtain  tlirooghont  the  rest  of 
Southern  India.  Vishnu,  8iva,  Bhagavati,  B&ma — all  these 
names  of  the  Hindu  theogony  are  meaningless  to  them. 
They  do  not  know  one  from  the  other  except  in  name. 
Their  Hinduism  ia  not  that  of  the  rest  of  Southern  India. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  concrete  example^  so  I  will 
attempt  a  description  of  the  ceremonial  observed  at  the 
Pish&ri  k&vu — the  Pishftri  temple  near  Quilandy  on  the  coast 
15  miles  north  of  Oalicut,  where  Bhagavati  is  supposed  in 
vague  legend  to  have  slain  an  Asara  or  gigantic  ogre,  in 
commemoration  of  whicli  event  the  festival  is  held  yearly  to 
Bhagavati  and  her  followers.  It  is  fairly  representative. 
The  deity  of  the  temple  Bhagavati  is  spoken  of  as  feminine 
in  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
whether  ten  per  cent,  of  the  crowd  even  thought  of  sex  jn 
connection  with  Bhagavati.  Sacrifice  of  goats  as  part  of 
the  ceremonial  was  at  first  denied :  it  is  a  mystery  too  awful 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  much  the  weighter  reason  is  that 
the  priests  who  cling  to  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  are 
ashamed  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  people  that  they  do  it. 
They  like  it  to  be  thought  that  such  sacrifice  is  appropriate 
to  the  inferior  races,  but  that  they  are  above  it  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ! 

The  festival  lasts  for  seven  days.  When  I  visited  it  in 
1895  the  last  day  was  on  the  31st  of  March.  Before  day- 
break of  the  first  day  the  ordinary  temple  priest,  a  Mfissad, 
will  leave  the  temple  after  having  swept  up  and  made  it 
clean;  and  (before  day-break  also)  five  NambAtiris  will 
enter  it,  bearing  with  them  ^'  Sudhi  Kalasam.'^  The  Kala- 
samis  on  this  occasion  made  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow, 
t.e.  (panohagavyam)  together  with  some  water,  a  few  leaves 
of  the  banyan  tree  (Aray&l)  and  Darbha  grass,  all  in  one 
vessel.  Before  being  brought  to  the  temple,  mantrams  or 
magic  verses  wiU.  have  been  said  over  it.    Tne  contents  of  the 
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ressdl  are  spiinkled  all  aboat  the  temple,  and  a  little  i&  put 
in  the  well,  thus  purifying  the  temple  and  the  well.  The 
Nambiitiris  will  then  peiform  the  usual  morning  worship^ 
and  either  immediately  after  it  or  very  soon  afterwards  they 
leave  tiie  temple,  and  the  Mtlssad,  the  ordinary  priest, 
returns  and  resumes  his  office.  The  temple  belongs  to  four 
Taravftds,  and  no  sooner  has  it  been  purified  than  the 
Eftranavans  of  these  four  Turav&ds,  virtually  the  joint-owners 
of  the  temple  (known  as  Ur^Ias)  present  to  the  temple 
servant  (known  as  a  Pishftrodi)  the  silver  flag  of  the  temple 
which  has  been  in  the  custody  of  one  of  them  since  the  lAst 
festival.  The  Pish&rodi  receives  it  and  hoists  it  in  front  of 
the  temple  (to  the  east)^  thus  signifying  that  the  festival 
has  begun.  While  this  is  being  done,  emphasis  and  grandeur 
is  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  firing  oS  of  miniature  mortars 
snch  as  are  common  at  all  South  Indian  festivals ;  and, 
after  the  flag  is  hoisted,  there  are  hoisted  all  round  the 
temple  small  flags  of  coloured  cloth.  For  the  next  few 
days  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  done  beyond  the 
procession  morning,  noon  and  night ;  the  image  of  Bhaga- 
vati  being  carried  on  an  elephant  to  an  orchestra  of  drums, 
and  cannonade  of  the  little  mortars.  All  those  who  are 
present  are  supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  temple.  There  is  a 
large  crowd.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  a  man  of  the 
washerman  (he  is  also  a  tailor :  Yann&n)  caste  will  announce 
to  the  neighbours  by  beat  of  tom-tom  that  there  wiU  be 
made  a  procession  of  Bhagavati  issuing  from  the  gates  of 
the  temple  and  passing  round  about.  Like  all  those  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  temple,  this  man's  office 
is  hereditary  and  he  lives  to  a  small  extent  on  the  bounty 
of  the  temple,  i,e,,  he  holds  a  little  land  on  nominal  terms 
from  the  temple  property,  in  consideration  for  which  he 
must  fulfil  certain  '^^quirements  for  the  temple  as  on  occa* 
sions  of  festivals.  His  office  also  invests  him  with  certain 
rights  in  the  community.  The  Yann^n  has,  I  believe, 
immense  power  indirectly,  in  the  matter  of  giving  or  not 
giving  new  cloths  to  women  after  menstruation,  but  my 
information  on  the  point  is  incomplete.  Each  receives  from 
the  temple  daily  during  the  festival  a  fixed  quantity  of 
rioe,  and  their  families  are  fed.  Thus  the  tailor^  the  gold- 
smith, and  the  blacksmith,  are  under  obligation  to  work  as 
it  may  be  required  for  the  temple  without  remuneration  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  labour,  but^orj^the  honour  only. 

lu  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (the  fifth)  the  Yann&n 
and  a  Maniitan,  the  one  followiug  the  other  and  not  togethWi 
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bring  two  umbrellas  to  the  temple ;  the  Vanii&n  bringing 
one  of  cloth,  the  other  one  of  cadjan.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  cloth  umbrella  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Yannan, 
but  think  it  has.  At  all  events,  when  he  now  brings  it  to 
the  temple  it  is  in  thorough  repair,  a  condition  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  The  cadjan  umbrella  is  a  new  one. 
Following  these  two  as  thej  walk  solemnlj,  each  with  his 
umbrella,  is  a  large  crowd.  There  are  the  usual  processions 
of  Bhagayati  on  the  elephant,  encii'oling  the  temple  thrice  in 
the  morning,  at  noon  and  at  night.  Nothing  more  is  done 
on  this  day. 

Barly  on  the  sixth  day  the  headman  of  the  Mukkuvans 
(fishermen),  who  by  virtue  of  his  headship  is  called  the 
^'  Aray&n,"  together  with  the  blacksmith  and  the  goldsmith, 
comes  to  the  temple  followed  by  an  interested  crowd,  bat 
accompanied  by  no  orchestra  of  drums.  To  the  Aray&n  is 
given  half  a  sack  of  rice  for  himself  and  his  foUowers,  a 
silver  umbrella  belonging  to  the  temple  is  handed  over  to 
him  to  be  used  when  he  comes  to  the  temple  again  in  the 
evening.  To  the  blacksmith  is  given  the  temple  sword. 
The  goldsmith  receives  the  silver  umbrella  from  the  AraySn, 
and  executes  on  it  any  repairs  that  may  be  needful ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  blacksmith  looks  to  the  sword. 

In  the  afternoon  the  headman  of  the  Tiyans  called  the 
"  Tand&n,^'  comes  to  the  temple  followed  by  two  of  his  caste* 
men  carrying  slung  on  a  pole  over  their  shoulders  three 
bunches  of  young  oocoanuts,  an  appropriate  offering,  the 
Tiyans  being  those  whose  ordinary  profession  is  climbing  the 
oocoanut  palm,  drawing  the  toddy,  securing  the  cocoanutsi 
&c.    This  time  there  will  be  loud  drumming  and  a  largo 
crowd  with  the  Tandftn,  and  in  front  of  him  are  men  dancing 
about,  imitating  sword  play  with  sticks  and  shields,  clanging 
the  shields,  pniling  at  bows  as  if  firing  off  imaginary  arrows, 
the  while  snouting  and  yelling  tnoMy.    The  sticks  repre- 
sent swords.     Then  come  the  blacksmith  and  the  goldsmith 
with  the  sword.    The  goldsmith  has  some  responsibility 
connected  with  the  sword,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  orna- 
mentation, although  the  ordinary  Malayali   blacksmith  is 
quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  goldsmith  as  well  as 
repairing  clocks  and  watches.    Following  comes  the  Arayftn 
with  the  ailver  umbrella  to  an  accompaniment   of  very 
noisy  drumming  ;  he  and  his  umbrella  in  great  state  under 
a  canopy  of  red  cloth  held  lengthways  by  two  meuj  one 
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before^  one  behind.  The  procession  of  Bhagavati  oontinues 
throughout  the  ni^ht,  and  ceases  at  day-break.  These  Mix 
days  of  the  festival  are  called  Yil&kka. 

A  word  about  the  dramming.  The  number  of  instm- 
mentalists  increases  as  the  festival  goes  on,  and  on  the  last 
daj  I  counted  over  fifty,  all  N&yars.  The  instruments  were 
the  ordinary  tom-tom,  a  skin  stretched  tight  over  one  side 
of  a  circular  wooden  band,  about  1^  feet  in  diameter  and  2 
or  8  inches  in  width,  and  the  common  long  drum  much 
narrower  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  there  were 
(I  think)  a  few  of  those  narrow  in  the  middle,  something 
like  an  hour-glass  cut  short  at  both  ends.  They  are  beaten 
with  drum-sticks,  curved,  not  straight,  thicker  at  the  end 
held  in  the  hand.  The  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
played  on,  never  a  wrong  stroke,  was  truly  amazing, 
although  the  rhythm  was  being  changed  perpetually ;  and 
their  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  from  a  perfect  fury  of 
wildness  to  the  gentlest  pianissimo,  was  equally  astonish- 
ing, especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  visible  leader  of  this  strange  orchestra. 

Early  on  the  seventh  and  last  day,  when  the  morning 

f  recession  is  over,  there  comes  to  the  temple  a  man  of  the 
^ftnan  *  caste.  He  carries  a  small  cadjan  umbrella  which 
he  has  made  himself,  adorned  all  round  the  edges  with  a 
fringe  of  the  youue  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  His 
approach  is  heralded  and  noised  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others  on  the  previous  day.  The  umbrella  he  brings  should 
have  a  long  handle  and  with  this  umbrella  in  his  hand  he 
performs  a  dance  before  the  temple.  The  Malabar  umbrella 
has  a  very  long  handle  as  a  rule,  in  fact  the  correct  way 
to  carry  an  umbrella  is  with  the  end  of  the  handle  resting 
in  the  hand  while  the  arm  is  straight  at  the  side. 

The  temple  which  is  figured  in  the  plate  is  situated  within 
a  hollow  square  enclosure,  which  none  in  caste  below  the 
N&yar  is  permitted  to  enter.  To  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  there  is  a  level  entrance  into  this  hollow  square, 
and  beyond  this  entrance  no  man  of  inferior  caste  may  go. 
The  P&nan  receives  a  certain  quantity,  about  10  lb.  of 
raw  rice  for  his  performance. 


*  PAnan,   a  oaste   namerioally    BmaU,    and   inferior.      Thpj   make 
ombrellat  of  oadjan  and  perform  at  temples. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  small  crowd  of  YettaTars  oome  to 
the  temple  carrying  with  them  swords,  not  yeij  dangerous 
oneSj  and  about  ten  small  baskets  made  of  cocoannt  palm 
leaves,  containing  salt.*  These  baskets:  are  carried  sluDg 
on  a  pole  as  before.  These  men  dance  and  shont  in  much 
excitement,  cutting  their  heads  with  their  own  swords  in 
their  frenzy.  Some  of  them  represent  de^s  or  some  kind 
of  inferior  evil  spirits,  and  dance  madly,  under  the  influence 
of  these  spirits  which  they  represent.  Then  comes  the 
Aray&n  as  on  the  previous  day  with  his  little  procession,  and 
lastly  comes  the  blacksmith  with  the  sword. 

It  is  explained  by  the  Malayalis  that  the  individuals 
of  the  various  castes  who  hold  the  office  of  tailor,  gold- 
smith and  so  on  to  the  temple,  do  so,  not  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  receive  from  the  temple,  but  in  order  to  mark 
their  position  of  superiority  in  their  caste.  The  ceremonial 
allotted  to  each  also  no  doubt  marks  his  position  in  the 
ladder  of  caste. 

The  procession  in  the  evening  of  this  the  seventh  and 
last  day  is  a  great  affair.  Bight  elephants  which  kept  line 
beautifully,  took  part  in  this  when  I  witnessed  it.  One  of 
them  very  handsomely  caparisoned  had  on  its  back  a  priest 
(Mfissad)  carrying  a  sword  smothered  .in  garlands  of 
red  flowers  representing  the  goddess.  Up  to  this  time,  when 
she  is  represented  by  a  sword,  it  will  be  remembered  she 
has  been  represented  by  an  image.  The  elephant  bearing 
*the  priest  with  the  sword  is  bedizened  on  the  forehead 
with  two  golden  discs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  and 
over  the  centre  of  the  forehead  hangs  a  long  golden  orna- 
ment.! He  bears  other  jewels,  and  over  his  back  is  a 
large  canopy-like  red  cloth  richly  wrought.  Before  the 
elephant  walked  a  N&yar  carrying  in  his  right  hand  in  front 
of  him  a  sword  of  the  kind  called  nftndakam  smeared  with 
white  (probably  sandalwood)  paste.  The  shape  of  this  sword 


*  The  Qse  of  lalt  here  is  obsonre  as  to  the  purpose.  I  remember  a  case 
of  a  N&yar's  house  bavins^  been  plundered,  the  idol  was  knocked  down  and 
salt  was  put  in  the  place  where  it  should  have  stood.  The  act  was  looked 
on  as  most  insulting. 

t  The  discs  on  the  elephant's  forehead  are  oommon  iu  Malabar  in  J 

Affairs  ^  ceremony.    The  Mappila  poets  are    Teiy  fond  of  comparing  a  «^ 

beautiful  girVs  breast  to  these  oup-Uke  discs. 


^ 


IS  given  in  the  iUnstration.    To  its  edge,  at  intervals  of  a  few 

inches,  are  fastened  tiny  bells,  so 
that,  when  it  is  shaken,  there  is  a 
general  jingle. 

Bat  just  before  the  proces- 
sion begins  there  is  something 
for  the  Tijans  to  do.  Four  men 
of  this  caste,  having  with  them 
PAkkalasams  (ilower-kalasams) 
and  five  having  with  them  Jan- 
nakalasams  (  P  )  run  along  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  sides  of  the 
temple  (outside  the  enclosure) 
shouting  and  making  a  noise 
more  like  the  barking^  of  dogs 
than  anything  else.  The  kala- 
sams  contain  arrack  which  is 
presently  given  to  the  temple 
to  be  used  in  the  ceremonies. 
Members  of  certain  families  only 
are  allowed  to  perform  in  this  business,  and  for  what  they  do 
each  man  receives  five  edang&lis  of  rice  from  the  temple  and 
a  small  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  goat  to  be  sacrificed  later. 
These  nine  men  eat  only  once  a  day  during  the  festival ; 
they  do  no  work,  remaining  quietly  at  home  unless  when  at 
the  temple ;  they  cannot  approach  any  one  of  caste  lower 
than  their  own ;  they  cannot  cohabit  with  women ;  and  they 
cannot  see  a  woman  in  menstruation  during  these  days.  A 
crowd  of  Tiyans  join  more  or  less  in  this,  rushing  about  and* 
barking  like  dogs,  making  a  hideous  noise.  They  too  have 
kalasams,  and,  when  they  are  tired  of  rushing  and  barkings 
they  drink  the  arrack  in  them.  These  men  are  always  under 
In  doing  what  they  do,  they  fulBl  their  vow  for  the 


^.:\^ 


* 


vow. 


benefit  they  have  already  received  from  the  goddess — cure 
from  sickness  as  a  rule.  To  the  west  of  the  temple  is  a 
circular  pit — ^it  was  called  the  fire-pit,  but  there  was  no 
fire  in  it— and  this  pit  all  the  Tiyan  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood circumambulate,  passing  from  west  round  by 
north,  three  times,  liolding  on  the  head  a  pewter  plate  on 
which  are  a  little  rice,  bits  of  plantain  leaves  and  cocoanut, 
and  a  burning  wick.  As  each  woman  completes  her  third 
round,  she  stands  for  a  moment  at  the  western  side,  facing 
east,  and  throws  the  contents  of  the  plate  into  the  pit,  then 
goes  to  the  western  gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  puts  down 
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her  plltiye  for  an  instant  while  she  makes  profound  salaam  to 
the  goddess  ere  going  awaj. 

And  now  the  procession  starts  oat  from  the  temple, 
issuing  from  the  northern  gate,  and  for  a  moment  confronts 
a  being  so  strange  that  he  demands  description.  Of  the 
many  familiar  demons  of  the  Malaj&lis  the  two  most 
intimate  are  "  Kattichchattan "  and  "  Gulikan,"  who  are 
supposed  to  have  assisted  E&li  (who  is  scarcely  the  K&li  of 
Bi4hmanism  by  the  by)  in  overcoming  the  Asora,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  this  festival  these  two  demons  dance  before  her. 
"  Qnlikan  "  is  represented  by  the  Vannan  and  "  Kutti- 
chch^tian^'  by  the  Man&tan  who  have  been  mentioned  already, 
and  who  are  under  like  restrictions  with  the  nine  Tiyans. 
I  saw  poor  ''  Gulikan  "  being  made  up,  the  operation 
occupying  five  or  six  hours  or  more  before  his  appearance. 
I  asked  who  he  was  and  was  told  he  was  ^''  a  devil.'^  He 
looked  mild  enough ;  but  then  his  "  make  up  '^  had  just 
begun.  He  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground  close  by  the  north- 
em  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  where  presently  he  was  to 
dance,  a  man  painting  his  face  to  make  it  hideous  and 
frightful.  This  done,  his  hair  was  dressed ;  large  bangles 
were  put  on  his  arms,  covering  them  almost  completely  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist ;  his  head  and  neck  was  swathed 
and  decorated ;  a  wooden  platform  arrangement  from  which 
hung  a  red  ornamented  skirt  was  fastened  to  his  hips ; 
there  was  fastened  to  his  back  an  elongated  Prince  of 
Wales's  feathers  arrangement  (made  of  plank)  the  top  of 
which  reached  five  feet  above  his  head  ;  and  he  was  made 
to  look  like  nothing  human.  Kuttichchattan  was  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

As  the  procession  issues  from  the  northern  gate  of  the 
temple  where  it  is  joined  by  the  elephants,  Gulikan 
stands  in  the  northern  entrance  of  the  enclosure  (which  he 
cannot  enter),  facing  it.  and  a  halt  is  made  for  three 
minutes,  while  Gulikan  dances.  The  poor  old  man  who 
represented  this  fearful  being,  grotesquely  terrible  in  his 
wonderful  metamorphosis,  must  have  been  extremely  glad 
when  his  three  minutes'  dance,  preparation  for  which  occu- 
pied all  the  afternoon,  was  concluded,  for  the  mere  weight 
and  uncomfortable  arrangement  of  his  paraphernalia  must 
have  been  extremely  exhausting.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  moved  at  all,  let  alone  dance. 

The  procession  passes  round  by  east,  where,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  enclosure,  Kuttichchattan.  gives  his  dance. 
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round  hj  Boath  to  the  westward,  and  leaving  the  enclosurd 
proceeds  to  a  certain  banjan  tree  under  which  is  a  high 
raised  platform  built  up  with  earth  and  stones.  Preceding 
the  procession  at  a  distance  of  50  yards  are  the  nine  men 
of  the  Tijran  caste,  mentioned  already,  carrying  kalasams 
on  their  heads,  and  a  crowd  of  women  of  the  same  caste, 
each  one  carrying  a  pewter  plate — larger  than  the  plates 
used  when  encircliog  the  fire  pit — on  which  are  rice,  etc., 
and  the  burning  wick  as  before.  The  plate  and  its  con- 
tents on  this  occasion  as  well  as  before  is  called  talapdli. 
I  could  not  make  out  that  anything  in  particular  is  done 
at  the  banyan  tree,  and  the  procession  soon  returns  to 
the  temple,  the  nine  men  and  the  Tiyan  women  following, 
carrying  their  kalasams  and  talapdli.  On  the  way,  a  number 
of  cocks  are  given  in  sacrifice  by  people  under  a  vow.  In 
the  procession  are  a  number  of  ''  devil  dancers  ^'  garlanded 
with  white  flowers  of  the  pagoda  tree  mixed  with  red,  jump- 
ing, gesticulating,  shouting,  in  an  avenue  of  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  elephant  bearing  the  sword.  The  person  under 
a  vow  holds  the  cock  towards  one  of  these ''  devil  dancers '' 
who  (never  ceasing  his  gyrations,  mad-like  gestures  and 
contortions),  presently  seizes  its  head,  wrings  it  ofF,  and 
flings  it  high  in  the  air.  The  vows  which  are  fulfilled  by 
this  rude  decapitation  of  cocks  have  been  made  in  order  to 
bring  about  cure  for  some  ailment. 

The  procession  passes  through  the  temple  yard,  the 
enclosure,  from  west  to  east,  and  proceeds  half  a  mile  to  a 
banyan  tree  under  which,  like  the  other,  there  is  a  high 
raised  platform.  When  passing  by  the  temple^  the  Tiyan 
women  empty  the  contents  of  their  plates  in  the  fire  pit 
as  before,  and  the  nine  men  hand  over  the  arrack  in  their 
kalasams  to  the  temple  servants.  Let  us  -note  here  as 
we  go  along  the  curious  distribution  of  this  rice  which  is 
heaped  in  the  fire  pit.  Two-thirds  of  it  go  to  the  four 
Tiyans  carrying  the  F(i  (flower)  kalasams  and  one-third 
to  the  five  who  carried  the  Jannakalasams.  Returning 
to  the  procession,  we  find  it  at  the  raised  platform  to  the 
east  of  the  temple.  On  this  platform  have  been  placed 
already  an  ordinary  bamboo  quart-like  measure  of  paddy, 
and  one  of  rice,  each  covered  with  a  plantain  leaf.  The 
principal  devil  dancer  takes  a  handful  of  rice  and  paddy 
and  flings  it  all  around.  The  procession  then  visits  in 
turn  the  gates  of  the  gardens  of  the  four  owners  of  the 
temple.  At  each  is  the  measure  of  rice  and  the  measure  of 
paddy  covered  with  plantain  leaves  as  before,  beside  them  a 
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small  lamp  or  burning  wick,  and  the  devil  dancer  throws 
a  handful  towards  the  house.  It  then  finds  its  waj  to 
the  tree  to  the  west  under  which,  on  the  platform,  is  now  a 
measure  of  paddj  and  a  lamp;  Home  BrAhmans*  repeat 
mantrams  and  the  elephant  the  priest  on  his  back  and  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  all  three,  are  supposed  to  tremble 
yiolentlj.  Cp  to  this  time  the  procession  has  moyed  leisurely , 
a  yery  slow  march.  Now,  starting  suddenly^  it  prooeeas 
at  a  run  to  the  temple  where  the  priest  descends  quickly 
from  the  elephant  and  is  taken  inside  the  temple  by  the 
Miissad  priests.  He  who  has  been  carrying  the  sword  all 
this  time  places  it]  on  the  sill  of  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  it  IS  kept  for  worship^  and  prostrates  before  it. 
The  sword  then  shakes  itself  for  15  minutes !  until  the 
chief  priest  stays  its  agitation  by  sprinkling  on  it  some 
tii«tam,  fluid  made  sacred  by  having  been  used  for  anointing 
the  ima^e  of  the  goddess.  This  done,  the  chief  amongst 
the  devil  dancers  will  with  much  internal  tumult  as  well  as 
outward  convolutions  say,  in  the  way  of  oracle,  whether 
the  D^vi  has  been  pleased  with  the  festival  in  her  honour, 
or  not.  As  he  pronounces  this  oracular  utterance  he  falls 
in  a  sort  of  swoon,  and  every  soul,  excepting  only  the 
priests  and  the  temple  servants,  leaves  the  place  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  sheds  which  have  been  erected  for  tem- 
porary habitation  around  the  temple  will  be  quickly  demol- 
ished, and  search  will  be  made  round  about  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  remains  near  while  the  mystic  rite  of  sacrifice  is 
about  to  be  done.  When  the  whole  place  has  been  cleared, 
the  four  owners  of  the  temple,  the  senior  members  of  the 
Tarav&ds  who  stand  in  the  position  of  owners  and  who,  by 
the  way,  have  stayed,  hand  over  each  a  goat  with  a  rope 
tied  round  its  neck  to  the  chief  priest ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  so  they  too  depart.  There  will  remain  now  in 
the  temple  three  Mdssads,  one  drummer  (Marayar)  and  two 
temple  servants :  no  others.  These  Miissads  are  commonly 
called  Br&hmans  though  the  Nambdtiris  do  not  admit  them 
to  be  such.  The  reason  for  all  this  secrecy  seems  to  lie 
in  objection  to  let  it  be  known  generally  that  any  sacrifice 
is  done.  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  there  was  no 
such  thing.  It  is  a  mystic  secret.  The  M&ssad  priests 
repeat  mantrams  over  the  goats  for  an  hour  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  sacrifice.  Then  the  chief  priest  dons  a  red  silk  cloth 
and   takes  in   his   hand  a   chopper-like  sword  in    shape 


*  £iMt  Coast  Brabmana  (Pattar)  I  think :  perhaps  Miissads. 
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«ometfaing  like  a  Rmall  bill-book — while  the  goats  are  taken 
to  a  oei'tain  room  within  the  temple.     This  room  is  rather 
a  passage  than  a  room  as  there  are  to  it   but  two  walls^ 
running  north  and  south.     The  goats  are  made  to  stand  in 
turn  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  facing  to  the  south  ;   the 
chief  priest  stands  to  the  east  of  the  goat   facing  west  as 
he  cuts  off  its  head  with  the  chopper.     He  never  ceases  his 
mantraras  and  the  goats  never  flinch, — the   effect  of  the 
mantrams  !    Several  cocks  are  then  sacrificed  in  the  same 
place,  and  over  the  carcasses  of  goats  and  cooks  there  is 
sprinkled  charcoal  powder  mixed  in  water  (karutta  gurasi) 
and  saffron  powder  and    lime    water    (chukanna  gurusi), 
the  flow  of  mantrams  never  ceasing  the  while.     The  three 
M(ls8ads  only  see  the  sacrifice,  a  part  of  the  rite  supremely 
secret.     Equally  so  is  that  which  follows.     The  carcass  of 
one  goat  will  be  taken  out  of  the  temple  by  the  northern 
door  to  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  and  from  this  place 
one  of  the  temple  servants,  who  is  hlindfoldedy  drags  it  three 
times  round  the  temple,   the  Mtissads  following  closely 
repeating  their  manti*ams,  the  drummer  in  front  beating 
his  drum  softly  with  his  fingers.     The  drummer  dare  not 
look  behind  him  and  does  not  know  what  is  being  done. 
After  the  third  round  the  drummer  and  the  temple  servant 
go  away  and  the  three  Mdssads  cook  some  of  the  flesh 
of  the  goats  and  one  or  two  of  the  cocks  (or  a  part  of  one) 
with  rice.     This  rice  when  cooked  is  taken  to  the  k&va 
(grove)i  to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  there  the  M&ssads 
again  ply  their  mantrams.    As  each    mantram  is   ended 
a  handful  of  saffron  powder  is  flung  on  the  rice,  and  all 
the  time  the  drummer  who  by  this  time  has  returned,  the 
only  one  present  with  the  priests,  keeps  up  an  obligato 
piantsamo  with  his  drum,  using  his  fingers :  he  faces  the 
north  and  the  priests  face  the  south,    i^resently,  having 
done  with  the  mantrams,  the  priests  run  (not  tccUk)  once 
round  the  temple  carrying  the  cooked  rice  and  scattering 
it  wide  as  they  go,  repeating  their  mantrams.     They  enter 
the  temple  and   remain  within  until  day-break.    No   one 
can  leave  the  temple  until  morning  comes.     Before  day- 
break the  temple  is  thoroughly  swept  and  cleaned,   and 
then  the  MAssads  go  out  and  the  five  NambAiiris  again 
enter  before    sunrise  and  perform   the  ordinary   worship 
thrice  in   the   day.     For  this   one    day  only.    The  next 
morning  the  M&ssad  priests  return  and  resume  their  duties. 
Men  and  women  who  have  taken  part  in  the  festival 
are   considered  to  have  undergone  spiritual  purification 
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tooh  in  His  or  her  own  oaste,  and  to  have  marked  their 
position  in  it  as  well  as  in  the  social  soale. 

Bejond  noting  that  the  weirdness  of  the  haman  tamult 
busy  in  its  religious  effasion  is  on  the  last  night  enhanced 
bj  fireworks,  mere  description  of  the  scene  of  the  festival 
will  not  be  attempted,  and  such  charming  adjuncts  of  it  as 
the  gallery  of  pretty  N&yar  women  looking  on  from  the 
garden  fence  at  the  seething  procession  in  the  lane  below 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  for  the  present,  while  we 
must  be  content  with  such  accuracy  as  we  may  attain  on  all 

Joints :  neither  fancy  nor  beauty  shall  allure  us  from  the 
ull  path  of  precision,  for  the  mere  features  of  the  ceremonial 
are  one  real  concern. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Nambfttiris  hold 
aloof  from  the  festival :  they  purify  the  temple  before  and 
after,  but  no  more. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  various  ofiBces  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  temple  by  however  slender  a 
thread,  was  illustrated  by  a  rather  amusing  squabble  between 
two  of  the  Mukkuvans  (fishermen),  an  un(ue  and  nephew, 
as  to  which  of  them  should  receive  the  silver  umbrella  from 
the  temple  and  bear  it  to  the  house  ol  the  goldsmith  to  be 
repaired.  How  the  squabble  arose,  how  indeed  there  could 
have  arisen  a  squabble  on  such  a  point  as  seniority  between 
an  uncle  and  a  nephew  amongst  Mukkuvans,  whose  descent 
is  reckoned  from  father  to  son,  I  know  not,  but  during  the 
festival  one  of  them  made  a  rapid  journey  to  the  Zamorin 
(about  50  miles  distant),  paid  some  fees  and  estabb'shed 
himself  as  the  senior  who  had  the  right  to  carry  the  umbrella. 
There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  this  festival  and 
the  village  festival  of  Southern  India  where  the  buffalo 
"  devoted  "  to  the  goddess  of  the  village  is  sacrificed,  where 
there  is  the  slaughter  of  the  lamb  by  the  strong  teeth  of 
a  man,  the  dressing  up  in  leaves,  the  man  naked  and  blind- 
folded going  round  outside  the  village  while  cooked  rice 
and  blood  are  scattered  wide,  the  blindfolded  man  falling 
senseless  before  the  goddess  at  the  end  of  it.* 

There  are  many  festivals  in  Malabar  description  of 
which  would  be  very  interesting,  but  information  in  detail 
is  wanting  in  my  notes,  so  I  must  perforce  rest  content  with 


*  Desoribed  at  length  by  mo  in  the  ''  Joornal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Bombay  "  lome  eight  years  ago. 

MM 
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what  has  been  related  of  the  festiyal  at  the  Pishftri  K&va 
which  represents  one  of  moderate  importance  and  truly  one 
of  the  people,  and  its  narration  is  fairly  complete.  It  seems 
to  express  the  religion  of  the  N^yars  as  it  is  when  not 
tacked  on  to  that  of  the  Br&hmans :  as  they  formulate  it 
of  themselves  entirely  in  their  own  way. 

An  important  local  festival  is  that  held  near  Falghat,  in 
November,  in  the  little  suburb  Kalp&ti  inhabited  entirely  by 
Fattar  Brdhmans  from  the  east ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  Malay&li 
festival  and  it  suffices  to  mention  its  existence  for  it  in  no 
way  represents  the  religion  of  the  Nftyar.  The  dragging 
of  cars  on  which  are  placed  the  images  of  deities,  common 
everywhere  from  the  temple  of  Jagganath,  at  Pdri  in  Orrisa, 
to  Gape  Comorin,  is  quite  unknown  in  Malabar  excepting 
only  at  Kalp&ti  which  is  close  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Malabar.  The  Kalp&ti  festival  is  the  only  ^' car  festival'' 
in  Malabar. 

Near  Ghowgh§«t  (Chavag&t),  about  30  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Calicut,  on  the  backwater,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  strip  of  land  between 
the  rivers,  at  a  place  called  G-uruvayilr,  is  a  very  important 
temple  the  property  of  the  Zamoriu,  yielding  a  very  hand- 
some revenue.  I  visited  this  festival  on  one  occasion  aud 
saw  there  much  which  was  of  interest,  but  which  must  find 
place  in  the  account  of  regions  of  others  than  N&yars.  Here 
purchase  was  made  of  a  few  offerings  such  as  are  made  to 
the  temple  in  satisfaction  of  vows.  A  very  rude  representa- 
tion of  an  infant  in  silver,  a  hand,  a  leg,  an  ulcer,  a  pair 
of  eyes,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  silver  string  which 
represents  a  man — the  giver.  Symbolization  of  the  offering 
of  self  is  made  by  a  silver  string  as  long  as  the  giver  is 
tall !  Goldsmiths  working  in  silver  and  gold  are  to  be 
seen  just  outside  the  gate  of  the  temple  ready  to  provide 
at  a  moment's  notice  the  object  any  person  intends  to 
offer,  in  case  he  is  not  already  in  possession  of  his  votive 
offering. 

The  subject  of  vows  can  be  touched  on  but  incidentally 
here.*    A  vow  is  made  by  one  desiring  offspring,  to  have 


*  The  snbjeot  of  vows  generally,  inolading  desoription  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  shrine  at  Cochin  somewhat  akin  to  that  at  Gnravayibr,  was 
treated  hj  me  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Calcutta  Beyiew  *  for 
^anoary  1899. 
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hia  hand  or  leg  cured,  to  have  an  ulcer  cured,  to  fulfil  any 
desire  whatsoever^  and  he  decides  in  solemn  afBrmation  to 
himself  (it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  temple  for  the  purpose 
of  vowing)  to  give  a  silver  image  of  a  child,  a  silver  leg, 
and  so  on,  in  the  event  of  his  having  fulfilment  of  hia  desire. 
The  offering  is  never  an  adjunct  of  the  prayer ;  it  is  always 
something  done  for  benefit  received.  The  thing  to  be  noted 
is  that  a  vow  is  always  fulfilled;  fulfilled  as  well,  as  the 
vower  can  possibly  fulfil  it :  it  is  never  forgotten  or 
overlooked. 

^'  When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  saint  would  be 
''  When  the  devil  was  well  the  devil  a  saint  was  he  ** 

is  a  couplet  inapplicable  to  the  N&yar,  or^  indeed,  to  any 
people  in  Southern  India,  where  vows,  of  objects  to  be 
given  or  animals  to  be  sacrificed,  are  treated  always  with  the 
utmost  sacredness  even  by  people  who  perhaps  in  no  relation 
of  life  behave  for  an  hour  with  common  honesty. 

A  true  Malayali  festival  is  that  held  at  Kottidr,  in  North 
Malabar,  in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Wynfid  hills  rising 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  little  glade  where  it 
is  situated.  It  is  held  in  July  during  the  height  of  the  mon* 
soon  rain.  The  average  rainfall  at  Kotti6r  in  July  is  probably 
60  inches  at  least,  so  the  devotees  generally  get  a  good 
ducking.  Though  it  is  a  festival  for  high  and  low  these  do 
not  mix  at  Kotti6r.  The  NSyars  go  first,  and  after  a  few 
days,  the  NS-yars  having  done,  the  Tiyans,  and  so  on.  A 
curious  feature  of  it  is  that  people  going  to  attend  it  are  dis- 
tinctly rowdy,  feeling  they  have  a  right  to  abuse  in  the  vilest 
and  filthiest  terms  everyone  they  see  on  the  way — perhaps  a 
few  days'  march ;  and  not  only  do  they  abuse  to  their  hearts' 
content  in  their  exhuberant  excitement,  but  they  use  per- 
sonal violence  to  person  and  property  all  along  the  road. 
They  return  like  lambs. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  that  definiteness 
which  would  enable  me  to  offer  more  than  an  opinion, 
the  connection  between  this  violence  of  language  and  phy- 
sical force  against  innocent  people  who  are  met  en  route, 
and  the  object  of  worship  at  jKottior,  so  will  leave  that  part 
of  the  subject  alone.  The  other  day  I  visited  the  Qan- 
gamma,  festival  at  sacred  Tirupati  in  North  Arcot,  and 
observed,  together  with  conduct  the  most  truly  religious, 
vows  being  carried  out  with  the  strongest  disregard  to 
personal  comfort,  the  use  of  language  truly  filthy  and  obscene 
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toffford^  the  goddess  herself  /  ^^  Gangamma !    You  have  a 

(nsing  a  filthy  word  for  the  yagiiia)  as  big  as  a  basket/' 
'^  She  is  a  whore  "  said  another ;  and  each  one  in  the  little 
crowd  of  votaries,  evidently  from  the  same  village,  as  they 
approached  the  shrine,  tried  to  out-do  the  other  in  insult  and 
vituperation,  of  the  goddess  to  whom  they  |had  come  to  pay 
their  vows  for  some  good  done  them  by  her.  Obscenities 
which  need  not  be  described  were  done — ^these  chiefly  by 
people  of  very  low  caste  let  it  be  said — by  people  who  felt 
that  neither  gesture  in  the  dance  nor  word  could  be  gross 
enough  to  express  the  violence  of  their  feelings.  Yet  these 
people,  men  and  women,  rolled,  or  were  rolled,  for  they  soon 
become  unconscious,  many  times  round  the  temple,  their 
arms  stretched  towards  it,  their  hair,  their  clothes  (scanty 
enough)  and  persons  generally  thick  with  the  dust.  A 
piteous  sight  And  there  were  to  be  seen  men  carrying 
over  their  heads  an  ornamented  wooden  canopy,  the  whole 
(and  no  light  weight)  held  up,  fastened  to  the  person  by 
the  ends  of  the  supports  of  the  canopy  being  stuck  through 
the  skin  of  the  back  and  of  the  chest.  Nothing  resting  on 
the  shoulders  or  held  in  the  hand.  I  saw  a  man  who,  to 
fulfil  a  vow  to  this  goddess  who  was  abused  so  vilely,  had 
done  this  every  year  for  over  twenty  years,  and  this  year 
handed  on  performance  of  the  painful  vow  to  his  son,  a 
growing  lad.  The  bearers  of  these  canopies  danced  con- 
tinuously as  if  trying  to  make  the  points  in  their  flesh  as 
hurtful  as  possible.  So  that^  together  with  vituperation  of 
the  goddess,  there  was  much  veneration,  and  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  this  through  bodily  discomfort  and 
pain. 

Content  for  the  present  with  this  example  from  another 
part  of  the  Presidency,  we  will  return  now  to  Koti6r  which 
I  visited  in  November  1894.  One  sees  a  temple  of  Isvara, 
there  called  rerumd.1  (or  Ferumdl  Iswara)  by  the  people ; 
a  low  thatched  building  forming  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  shrine  which,  £  was  not  permitted 
to  see.  There  were  some  Nambfitiri  priests  who  came  out 
and  entered  into  conversation.  Their  life  far  away  in  the 
forest  must  be  a  lonely  one.  The  refreshment  which  they 
offered,  butter-milk  and  sugar,  was  accepted  thankfully* 
The-  Nambfitiris,  very  unsophisticated  persons  and  much 
wrapped  up  in  their  personal  sanctity,  placed  the  milk  and 
sugar  on  tne  ground,  and  invited  us  graciously  to  partake* 
A  large  piece  of  cocoanut  which  they  threw  to  my  dog  was^ 
■trange  to  say^  eaten  greedily  by  the  beast. 
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The  festival  is  not  held  at  the  temple  bnt  in  the  forest 
abont  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This  spot  is  deemed 
extremeV  sacred  and  dreadful.  There  was,  however^  no 
objection  to  myself  and  my  companions  visiting  it :  we  were 
simply  begged  not  to  go.  There  were  with  ns  a  N&yar  and 
a  Kurichohan^  and  the  faces  of  these  men,  when  we  proceedect 
to  wade  through  the  little  river,  knee-deep  and  about  80 
yards  wide,  in  order  to  reach  the  sacred  spot  of  the  festival, 
expressed  anxious  wonder.  They  dared  not  accompany  n^ 
across.  No  one  (excepting,  of;  course,  a  Muhammadan) 
would  go  near  the  place  unless  during  the  few  days  of  the 
festival  when  it  is  safe  :  at  all  other  times  any  man  going 
to  the  place  is  destroyed  instantly.  How  much  this  belief 
has  to  or  with  iswara  need  not  be  commented  on  !  Nothing 
on  earth  would  have  persuaded  either  the  N&yar  or  the 
Kurichchian  to  cross  that  river.  Orpheus  proceeding  to  find 
his  Eurydice^  Dant6  about  to  enter  the  Inferno  had  not 
embarked  on  so  fearful  a  journey !  About  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  stream  we  came  upon  the  sacred  spot,  a  little 
glade  in  the  forest.  Why  this  uncomfortable  place  was 
chosen  I  know  not;  in  the  rains  when  the  festival  is 
held  it  is  usually  under  water,  and  the  people  have  to' 
stand  in  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  glade  is  a  circle  of 
piled  up  stones,  12  feet  In  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pile  of  stones  is  a  rude  lingam.  By  the  same  token  the 
lingam  had  been  broken  and  displaced  a  few  days  previously 
by  some  M&ppilas  searching  for  treasure  which  they  thought 
was  there.  *  Running  east  from  the  circle  of  the  lingam  is 
a  long  shed,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  long  raised  platform 
of  brick,  used  apparently  as  a  place  for  cooking.  Around 
the  lingam  there  were  also  thatched  sheds  in  which  the 
people  had  lodged  during  the  festival.     Grass  and  weeds 


*  The  circle  of  sfcoDes  is  specially  interesting.  Near  the  Angadiptuam* 
Manjeri  road,  between  Vellila  and  the  ferry  is  a  monolith  in  the  centre  of 
a  piled  np  platform  circled  with  stones,  the  circle  30  feet  in  diameter. 
Apparently  one  of  the  many  pre-Hindn  remains  in  Malabar.  Description 
of  the  ancient  remains  in  Malabar,  which  are  specially  interesting,  must 
be  made  later  on.  Jnstnow  let  me  note  that  stone  circles  are  common. 
And  I  find  in  my  notes  the  following:  *'  On  the  hill  side  jast  abont  the 
Timnelli  temple  (North  Wyndd  forests),  where  there  is  a  clearing  in  the 
forest  and  the  ground  is  somewhat  flat,  is  a  circle  of  stones  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  filled  np  with  earth  so  as  to  make  a  raised  platform  neavly 
2  feet  in  height ;  in  the  centre  a  small  upright  stone  10  inches  high.  To 
the  north-east,  tbiee  flat  upright  stones  ....  and  a  flat  place,  rudely 
square  about  11  feet  from  the  circle,  evidently  an  old  sacred  plioe.  of  soifl^ 
of  the  jangle  folk/' 
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^ere  growing  high,  and  the  sheds  were  dilapidated  and 
looking  as  if  the^  had  not  been  used  for  years  ;  but  then 
the  rain  in  Malabar  brings  about  destructive  effects  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

Pilgrims  going  to  this  festival  carry  with  them  offerings 
of  some  kind.  Tiyans  take  young  cocoanuts.  I  am  not  sure 
what  thp  N&yars  take ;  perhaps  the  same.  Every  one  who 
returns  brings  with  him  a  swish  made  of  split  yonng  leaves 
of  the  cocoanut  palm. 

A  shrine  to  which  the  Malayab's^  N^yars  included, 
resort  is  that  of  Subramania  in  Palni^  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Madura  district,  about  a  week's  march  from 
the  confines  of  Malabar  near  Falghat.  Not  only  are  vows 
paid  to  this  shrine,  but  men,  letting  their  hair  grow  for  a 
year  after  their  father's  death,  proceed  to  have  it  out  there. 
The  plate  shows  an  ordinary  Falni  pilgrim.  The  arrange* 
ment  which  he  is  carrying  is  called  a  kd.vadi.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  k&vadi :  a  imlk  k&vadi  (one  containing  milk 
in  a  pot)  and  a  fish  k&vadi  (one  containing  fish).  The  vow 
may  be  made  in  respect  of  either^  each  being  appropriate  to 
certain  circumstances.  When  the  time  comes  near  for  the 
pilgrim  to  start  for  Palni  he  dresses  in  reddish  orange  cloths, 
shoulders  his  kd>vadi  and  starts  out.  Together  with  a  man 
ringing  a  bell,  and  perhaps  one  with  a  tom-tom,  with  ashes 
on  his  face,  he  assumes  the  rdle  of  beggar.  The  well-to-do 
are  inclined  to  reduce  the  beggar  period  to  the  minimum ; 
but  a  beggar  every  votary  must  be,  and  as  a  beggar  he  goes 
to  Palni  in  all  humbleness  and  humiliation,  and  there  he 
fulfils  his  vow,  leaves  his  kdvadi  and  his  hair  and  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

Though  the  individuals  about  to  be  noticed  were  not 
NsLyars,  their  cases  illustrate  very  well  the  religious  idea 
of  the  N&yar  as  expressed  under  certain  circumstances ;  for 
between  the  N^yars  and  these  there  is  in  this  respect  little 
if  any  difference.  It  was  at  Guruvay&r  in  November  1895* 
On  a  high  raised  platform  under  a  peepul  tree  were  a  number 
of  people  under  vows,  bound  for  Palni.  A  boy  of  14  had 
suffered  as  a  child  from  epilepsy,  and  seven  years  ago  his 
father  vowed  for  him  (on  his  behalf)  that  if  he  were  cured 
he  would  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Palni.  He  wore  a  string 
of  beads  round  his  neck,  and  a  like  string  on  his  right  arm 
(these  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vow).  His 
head  was  bent  and  he  sat  motionless  under  his  k&vadi, 
leaning  on  the  bar,  which  when  he  carried  it  rested  on 
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hiB  sIioxLlder.  He  could  not  go  to  Falni  until  it  was 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  when  he  was  to  start.  He  had 
waited  for  this  dream  seven  years^  subsisting  on  roots  (yams, 
&o,)  and  milk, — no  rice.  Now  he  had  had  the  long-looked* 
for  dream,  and  he  was  about  to  start.  As  an  instance  of  the 
Malayali's  ignorance  of  the  Hindu  theogony,  this  youth  said 
he  was  going  to  the  god  '^  Sri  Krishnan  "  in  Falni.  It  is 
well  known  that  god  there  is  not  Krishna. 

Another  pilgrim  was  a  man  wearing  an  oval  band  of 
silver  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead  almost  covering 
his  eyes ;  his  tongue  outside  his  teeth,  kept  in  position  by  a 
silver  skewer  through  it.  Had  been  fasting  two  years. 
Much  under  the  influence  of  the  god,  and  whacking  inces- 
santly at  a  drum  in  delirious  excitement.  The  skewer  was 
put  in  the  day  before,  and  was  to  be  left  in  for  forty  days. 
Several  of  the  pilgrims  wore  a  handkerchief  tied  over  the 
month,  they  being  under  a  vow  of  silence.  One  poor  man 
wore  the  regular  instrument  of  silence,  the  mouth-look  (a 
wide  silver  band  over  the  mouth,  the  ends  reaching  over  the 
cheeks,  a  skewer  through  both  cheeks  keeping  the  ends 
together  *  and,  of  course,  the  mouth  open);  and  he  sat 
patiently  in  a  nice  tent-like  affair,  about  3  feet  high.  People 
fed  him  with  milk,  &c.,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  procure 
food,  relying  merely  on  what  was  given  him. 

Pilgrims  generally  go  in  crowds  under  charge  of  a 
priestly  guide,  one  who^  having  made  a  certain  number  of 
journeys  to  the  shrine,  wears  a  peculiar  sash  and  other  gear. 
They  call  themselves  pnjftris,  and  are  quite  au/ait  with  all 
the  oeremonial  prior  to  the  journey  as  well  as  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  road.  As  I  stood  there,  one  of  these  puj&ris 
stood  up  amidst  the  recumbent  crowd.  He  raised  his 
hands  towards  the  temple  a  little  to  the  west^  then  sptead 
out  his  hands  as  if  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  people  around 
him.  Full  of  religious  fervour  he  was  (apparently  at  any 
rate)  unconscious  of  all  but  the  spiritual  need  of  his  flock. 

The  use  of  the  mouth-lock  is  common  with  the  N&yars 
when  they  assume  the  pilgrims'  robes  and  set  out  for  Palni, 
and  I  have  often  seen  many  of  them  garbed  and  mouth- 
locked  going  off  ou  a  pilgrimage  to  that  place. 


*  The  month-look  is  not  peculiar  to  Malabar.  A  description  of  thia 
form  of  TOW  in  another  part  of  the  Presidency  was  made  by  me  in  the 
''Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay/'  Yol.  II,  Ko.  2  (1890). 
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Brief  mention  mast  be  made  of  the  festival  held  at 
Kodangall&r  in  the  northernmost  comer  of  the  Cochin  State, 
•along  the  coast^  as  it  possesses  some  strange  features  pecu- 
liar to  Malahar  and  is  much  frequented  hj  the  N&7ars. 
Kodungall&r  is  near  Granganore,  the  old  Dutch  Settlement^ 
where  was,  probably,  the  Musiris  of  the  G-reeks.     Tiru- 
i^ngaikalam,  close  hy,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  long 
lost  site  of  the  capitel  of  the  Ch^ra  kingdom.     I  have  been 
disappointed  in  obtaining  particulars  of  the  festival,  so  make 
the  following  excerpt  from  Mr,  Logan's  well-known  "  Manual 
of  Malabar. "      ^^  It  takes  the  people  in  great  crowds  from 
their  homes*     The  whole  country  near  the  lines  of  march 
rings  with  the  shouts  '  Nada-a  Nada-a'  of  the  pilgrims  to 
the  favourite  shrine,  chiefly  of  which  is  that  at  Cranganore 
(Kodungall&r)  in  the  Native  State  of  Cochin.    Of  what  takes 
place  when  the  pilgrims  reach  this  spot  perhaps  the  less 
said  the  better.    In  their  passage  up  to  the  shrine  the  cry  of 
'  Nada-a  Nada-a '  (march,  march  away)  is  varied  by  terms 
of  unmeasured  abuse  levelled  at  the  goddess  (a  Bhagavati) 
of  the  shrine.     This  abusive  language  is  supposed   to   be 
acceptable  to  her.      On  arrival  at  the  shrine  they  desecrate 
it  in  every  conceivable  way,  believing  that  this  too  is  accept- 
able ;  they  throw  stones  and  filth,  howling  volleys  of  oppro- 
brium at  her  house.    The  chief  of  the  fisherman  caste,  styled 
J^iiU  Muttaita  Arayan^  has  the  privilege  oE  being  the  first  to 
begin  the  work  of  polluting  the  Bhoot  or  shrine.     Into  other 
particulars  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter ;  cocks  are  slaughtered 
and  sacrificed.     The  worshipper  gets  flowers  only,  and  no 
'holy  water  after  paying  his  vows.     Instead   of  water  he 
proceeds  outside   and  drinks   arrack  or  toddy,   which   an 
attendant  N&yar  serves  out.    All  castes  are  free  to  go,  includ- 
ing Tiyars  and  low  caste  people.     The  temple  was  originally 
only  a  Bhoot  or  holy  tree  with  a  platform      The  ima^e  in 
the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  only  of  recent 
years."     It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Logan  is  so  reticent.      My  infor- 
mation is  that  the  headman  of  the  Mukkuvans  (fisher  caste) 
opens   the  festival  by  solemnly    making    a  foecal  deposit 
on  the  image.     Here  again  there  is  the  same  strange  union 
of  everything  that  is  filthy,  abusive,  foul  and  irreverent,  with 
every  mode  of  expressing  the  deepest  religious  feeling. 

Leaving  now  the  religion,  expression  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  temple  festivals  and  during  pilgrimages  to  these 
scenes  of  religiou.«i  fervour,  we  will  turn  to  that  which 
we  see  in  the  house  of  the  N&yar  at  home. 
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Plate  Xn  shows  a  man  standing  witb  a  sword  of 
the  shape  known  as  Nftndakam.  He  is  an  individaal  called 
a  Velichohappdd,  and  as  he  stood  to  be  photographed  by  me 
his  forehead  and  face  streamed  with  blood  &om  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  on  the  head.  The  Veliohohappdd  is  a 
familiar  character  in  Malabar.  His  profession  illnstrates 
the  very  mixed  character  of  the'Hinduism  of  thelN&yar,  par- 
taking as  it  does  of  mnch  of  the  lower  cult, — animism,  and 
deification  of  ancestors,  worship  of  snakes  and  kites,  cere- 
monies connected  therewith,  sacrifice,  magic,  witchcraft  and 
sorcery — ^together  with  the  purest  form  of  VAdic  Brahma- 
nism  known  in  Southern  India,  of  which  there  is  the  highest 
expression  in  the  temples  attached  to  the  wealthy  NambAtiri 
lllams,  to  which  the  Ndyar  goes  daily  to  pray,  to  purify  his 
mind  after  haying  purified  his  body  by  bathing.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  seen  of  prayer  in  Southern  India  outside 
Malabar.  The  great  niass  of  the  people  (I  exclude  the 
Brfthmans,  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the  whole)  never 
dream  of  going  to  a  temple  daily  to  pray ;  in  fact  prayer  for 
its  own  sake  scarcely  exists.  People  go  in  crowds  to  a 
temple  on  the  loccasion  of  a  festival  to  make  obeisance  to 
the  god,  and  in  a  vague  way  to  pray,  or  they  will  go  to 
fulfil  a  vow  ;  but  going  merely  to  pray  by  way  of  self  puri- 
fication of  spirit  is  certainly  rare,  for  this  denotes  a  phase  of 
reliffion  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Southern 
India  has  not  reached. 

Far  >way  in,  as  'it  may  be  said,  rural  Malabar^  I 
witnessed  the  ceremony  in  which  the  Yelichchappftd 
exhibited  his  quality.  It  was  in  the  coortyard  of  a  myar 
house,  to  which  thronged  all  the  neighbours  (Nftyars)^  men 
and  pretty  women,  boys  and  eirls.  The  ceremony  lasts 
about  an  hour.  The  Nftyar  saia  it  was  the  custom  in  hia 
family  to  have  it  done  once  a  year,  but  could  give  no 
account  of  how  the  custom  had  originated  :  most  probably 
in  a  vow ;  some  ancestor  having  vowed  that  if  such  or  such 
benefit  be  received,  he  will  for  ever  after  have  an  annual 
performance  of  this  ceremony  in  his  house.  It  involved 
some  expenditure,  as  the  Yelichchampftd  had  to  be  paid, 
and  the  neighbours  had  to  be  fed.  Somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  little  courtyard,  always  as  clean  as  a  dinner 
table,  the  Yelichchappftd  placed  a  lamp  (of  the  Malabar 
pattern)  having  a  lighted  wick,  a  kalaisam,  which  he  had 
prepared,  some  flowers,  camphor,  saffron  and  other  para- 
phernalia.    Bhagavati    was    the    deity  invoked,   and  the 
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basiness  involved  offering  flowers,  and  waving  a  lighted 
wiok  around  the  kalasam.  Tbe  Velichohapp&d's  movements 
became  qoicker,  and  suddenly  seizing  the  sword  he  ran  round 
the  courtyard  {against  the  sun,  as  the  sailors  say)  shouting 
wildly.  He  is  uuder  the  iufluenoe  of  the  deity  who  has  been 
induced  into  him,  and  he  gives  oracular  utterance  to  the 
deity's  commands.  What  he  said  I  know  not,  and  no  one 
else  seemed  to  know  or  care  in  the  least,  much  interested 
though  they  were  in  the  performance.  As  he  ran,  every 
now  and  then  he  out  his  forehead  with  the  strange  misshapen 
sword,  pressing  it  against  the  skin  and  sawing  (vertically) 
up  and  down.  The  blood  streamed  all  over  his  face. 
Presently  he  beoame  wilder  and  wilder,  and  whizzed  round 
the  lamp,  bending  forward  towards  the  kalasam.  Evidently 
some  deity,  some  spirit,  was  present  >  here,  and  spoke  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Velichohapp&d.  This,  I  think^  undoubtedly 
represents  the  belief  of  iil  who  were  present.  When  he 
had  done  whizzing  round  the  kalasam^  he  soon  became  a 
normal  being  and  stood  before  my  camera.  The  fee  for 
this  self-inflicted  laceration  is  one  rupee  and  some  odds  and 
ends  of  rice),  &c.  I  saw  the  Yeliohchappftd  about  three 
days  afterwards  going  to  perform  elsewhere.  The  wound  on 
his  forehead  had  healed  f  The  careful  observer  can  always 
identify  a  Yeliohohapp&d  by  the  triangular-like  patch  over 
the  forehead  where  the  hair  wiU  not  grow,  and  where  the 
skin  is  somewhat  indurated.  The  YeliehchappAds  seem  to 
get  used  to  cutting  their  foreheads  as  the  eels  to  skinning. 

We  shall  find  the  oracle  again  when  we  come  to  the 
lower  races.  I  have  seen  a  fine  demonstration  of  it  amongst 
the  Paniyans  of  Wynftd  when  engaged  in  a  regular  corrob- 
boree.  An  extremelv  interesting  example  of  this  combina- 
tion of  this  phase  of  the  lower  Dravidian  cult  which  is  in 
no  way  Hindu,  with  the  Brd^hmanic  religion,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Mailftr  in  the  Bellary  district.  There  the  oracle  is  bound 
up  with  a  story  about  Bishis  and  Asuras,  an  incarnation  of 
Siva  and  Pftrvati,  and  many  thousands  assemble  yearly  to 
hear  the  oracle  delivered  by  a  nian  on  the  top  of  a  huge  affair 
representing  Siva's  bow,  speaking  the  words  of  the  god. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  religion,  allusion  must 
be  made  to  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Cremation  of  the 
dead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Namb&tiiis,  is  done  in  the  garden 
or  compound  surrounding  the  Tarav&d  house,  in  the  south 
or  south-west  comer  of  it ;  so  the  N&yar  has  the  ashes  and 
spirits  of  his  ancestors  with  him  always.      We  have  seen 
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already  how  that  pacifioation  of  the  spiiits  of  those  who 
have  passed  from  view,  and  who  are  in  the  land  of  the 
shades,  pervade  the  lives  of  the  living.  They  are  worshipped 
every  new  moon  day,  but  especially  on  tiie  new  moon  of 
Karkitakam,*  of  Tol&m  aud  of  Knmbham  months.  The  last 
is  the  day  following  Biva  r&tri,  the  well-known  Hindu 
festivaL      As  it  was  told  to  me  ''Food  is  offered  to  the 

f  hosts"  on  these  occasions ;  to  all  ancestors^  male  and  female, 
'ood  of  any  kind  except  cooked  rice  is  ofiFered.f  It  is  cooked 
and  placed  in  the  middle  room  on  the  west  side  of  the  honse, 
where  are  kept  small  images  in  gold  or  silver  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Tarav&d  (in  poorer  houses,  a  stone  simply 
is  put  to  represent  the  deceased),  and  the  door  will  be  shat 
for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  food  will  be  removed 
and  eaten  by  the  house  people.  Special  worship  of  ancestors 
is  often  made  at  the  temples  specially  sacred,  on  the  new 
moons  which  have  been  specified,  especially  on  the  last. 
The  plate  depicts  the  crowd  in  the  bed  of  the  Ponn&ni  river 
on  the  day  followiug  Siva  rftth.  Men  and  women  bathed 
and  put  on  clean  cloths  and,  when  they  had  done  so  put  a 
little  burning  camphor,  sandalwood  powder  and  some  other 
little  accessories,  on  a  leaf  which  was  floated  down  the  river 
after  a  brief  prayer.  The  scene  of  the  picture  adjoins  the 
temple  at  Tirunavftyi,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Malabar. 

SEEPENT  WORSHIP. 

Description,  such  as  is  here  attempted,  of  the  N&yar's 
religion  is  incomplete  so  far.  There  remains  to  say  some- 
thing of  serpent  worship  and  to  make  some  allusion  to 
common  superstitions.  For  description  of  these  I  would 
refer  the  interested  reader  to  a  capital  little  book  entitled 
'^  Malabax  and  its  Folk  ''  published  by  Messrs.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras,  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Gopal  Panniker,  b.a.,  himself  a  Nftyar 
as  his  name  denotes.  With  this  sentleman's  permission  I 
will  reproduce  here  chapter  12  of  his  book  entitled  '^  Serpent 
Worship  in  Malabar  '* : — 

'*  Malabar  is  a  cowUry  which  preserves  to  this  day  primitive 
instittUions  of  a  type  peculiarly  fascincUing  to  the  ethnologist. 


*  The  namM  of  the  Malayali  monthg  have  been  given  already — see 
NambiitiriM  (Bulletin.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2). 

t  Breail  made  of  rice  flonr  may  be  offered. 
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Of  the  varioM  kinds  of  primitive  worship  still  practised  in  the 
country  that  of  the  serpent  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Here 
the  serpent  is  deified  and  offerings  ofpooja  are  often  made  to  the 
reptile.  It  has  got  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  popular  imagina^ 
tion.  Each  househoUi  has  got  its  own  serpent  deity  possessing 
large  powers  for  good  as  weU  as  for  evil.  A  separate  spot  is  set 
apart  in  the  houae-compound  as  t/ie  abode  of  these  deities.  This 
reserved  spot  is  converted  into  a  small  jungle  almost  circular  in 
shape.  It  is  overgroum  with  trees  of  various  kinds^  and  shrubs, 
and  sometimes  medicinal  plants  also.  In  the  middle  of  this 
quasi-circular  shrine  images  usually  made  of  laerite  after 
specified  shapes  arearranged  in  certain  estabUsfied  methods  ami 
a  passage  is  opened  to  the  seat  of  these  images  from  outside. 
This  spot  is  so  scrupulously  reserved,  that  not  even  domestic 
ammals  are  allowed  to  stray  therein.  No  trees  from  the  place 
are  to  be  felled  down^  nor  any  plant  whatever  for  that  matter 
with  any  metal  or  more  particularly  iron  weapons ;  for  these 
are  unholy  things,  the  introduction  alone  of  which  inside  the 
sanctified  area,  not  to  say  the  a^ctual  cutting  down  of  the  tree,  is 
regarded  as  ecDceedinght  distasteful  to  these  serpent  gods.  They 
are  not  to  be  desecrated  by  the  touch  or  even  by  thfi  approach  of 
a  low-caste  man.  Once  in  every  year  at  least  poojah  offerings 
are  made  to  tlscse  gods  through  the  medium  of  the  Numbudri 
priests. 

"  Periodical  ceremonies  called  Pdmbantuilel  are  performed 
to  propitiate  them.  These  are  resorted  to  only  on  special  occasiom 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  serious  visitations  from  the  family. 
The  ceremony  is  a  long  complicate^t  process.  Any  individual 
drawn  from  among  the  Nairs  themselves  ^re  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  priests  on  these  occasions.  A  day  is  fi^edfor  the  opening 
of  the  ceremony;  and  a  particular  plot  of  ground  in  the  house 
yard  is  cleansed  and  preserved  for  the  performance  of  the  poojahs 
incidental  to  the  ceremfmy.  Then  on  the  spot  certain  square 
figures  are  draivn^  one  inside  another,  and  these  are  tastefully 
diversified  by  the  interpolation  of  drcuUxr  figures  and  others 
inside  and  about  them,  ba^ed  on  geometrical  principles.  A 
peculiar  symmetry  is  observed  in  the  matter  of  these  figures. 
The  figures  used  in  the  drawings  are  usually  of  various  colours, 
red,  white,  black  and  others.  Ordinary  rice-Hour,  then  again 
suchfiour  mixed  with  a  combination  of  chunnam  and  turmeric 
powder,  thereby  making  the  fiour  pure  red,  and  burnt  paddy  husk 
are  chiefly  employed.  Then  a  nwmber  of  other  accessories  are 
also  required  for  the  ceremony  in  the  shape  of  lamps,  cocoanutn, 
eatables  of  various  sorts  prepared  from  paddy  and  rice  and  some 
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other  cooked  thmgBy  euch  as  ricey  bread  mack  cf  riee,  and  other*. 
These  are  properly  arranged  in  the  place  and  poq^ah  is  offered, 
by  the  priest  with  the  slow  reeitaiian  o/mantrams,  and  some  holy 
songs  or  ballads  in  memory  of  these  gods.  Tiien  a  number  of 
Nair  teomen,  with  perfect  purity  and  deanUness  of  persons  are 
seated  dose  to  each  other  in  a  row  or  two.  These  women  are  to 
preserve  sanctity  and  purity  of  their  persons  by  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  foody  intomieantn  and  anything  else  of  an  eweUing 
naiufre  for  a  prescribed  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  only  after  the 
lapse  of  this  period  that  they  become  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
this  ceremony.  Thus  having  purged  their  bodies  of  all  worldU- 
ness  they  are  ttiken  into  the  ceremony  and  are  seated  as  described 
before.  Now  by  means  of  the  manteunB  andpoojah  the  serpent 
gods  are  propitiated  and  in  consequence  they  manifest  themsehes 
in  the  bodies  of  these  female  reprenentaHves  of  theirs.  The 
entrance  of  the  gods  into  their  bodies  is  characterised  by  a  fearful 
concussion  of  their  whole  frame^  gradually  developing  into  a 
ceaseless  nhaking,  particularly  the  upper  parts.  A  few  minutes 
afterwardSy  they  begin  to  speak  (me  by  one  and  their  speeches  are 
regarded  as  expressions  of  the  god's  will.  Sometimes  the  gods 
appear  in  the  bodies  of  all  these  females  and  sometimes  only  in 
those  of  a  select  few  or  none  at  all.  The  refusal  of  the  gods  to 
enter  into  such  persons  is  symbolical  of  home  want  of  cleanliness 
and  purity  in  t/iem ;  which  contingency  is  looked  upon  as  a 
source  of  anaiety  to  the  individual.  It  may  also  suggest  the 
displeasure  of  these  gods  towards  the  family  in  respect  of  which 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  In  either  ca^e,  such  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  gods  is  an  index  of  their  ill-^iU  or  dissatisfaction. 
In  eases  where  the  gods  refuse  to  appear  in  any  one  of  these  seated 
for  the  purpose,  the  ceremony  is  prolonged  imtil  the  gods  are  so 
properly  propitiated  as  to  constrain  them  to  manifest  themselves. 
Then  c^ier  the  lapse  of  the  number  of  days  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
a/nd  after  the  will  of  the  serpent  gods  ts  duly  expressed  the 
ceremonies  close. 

^^  One  other  small  item  of  offering  to  these  gods  consists  in 
certain  ballads  sung  by  the  Pullucar  fetnales  going  about  from 
house  to  house  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year.  They  take  a  pretty 
large  pitcher^  close  its  opening  by  tneans  of  a  stnall  circular  piece 
of  thin  leather  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  vessel  by  means  of 
strings  strongly  tied  round  its  neck.  Another  string  is  adjusted 
to  the  leather  cover  which  when  played  on  by  means  of  the  fingers^ 
produces  a  hoarse  note  which  is  said  to  please  the  god^s  ears^ 
paeify  their  anger  and  lull  them  into  sleep.  This  vessel  is  carried 
from  house  to  house  in  the  ihy  time  by  these  Pulluvar  females  ; 
and  placing  the  vessel  in  a  particular  position  on  the  grownd^ 
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and  sMing  in  a  partimlar  faahum  in  relation  to  the  vessel,  they 
play  on  the  string  which  then  produces  a  nery  pleasing  musical 
note.  Then  they  sing  ballads  to  the  accompaniment  of  these 
notes.  After  continuing  this  far  sometime  they  stop,  and  getting 
their  customary  dues  from  the  family,  go  their  own  way.  It  is 
believed  that  these  notes  and  the  ballads  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to 
the  serpent  gods^  who  bless  those  for  whose  sokes  the  music  has 
been  rendered.  In  consequence  of  the  halo  of  sanctity  thai  has 
been  popularly  thrown  round  the  serpent  it  is  considered  a  sin  of 
a  most  heinous  nature  to  kill  one  of  these  deified  reptiles.  The 
killing  of  a  cobra  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  concern  amongst 
us.  In  such  case  the  carcase  is  taken  and  duly  burned  mth  all 
the  necessary  solemn  ceremonials.  Sandalwood  is  the  fuel  used 
sometimes.  A  small  pit  is  dug  which  is  covered  with  sandalwood 
pieces  and  thvy  are  set  fire  to.  When  the  flame  bums  intensely 
the  body  is  quietly  pUmmI  in  it^  and  reduced  to  anhes  together 
with^  in  some  cases,  incense  and  myrrh.  This  is  believed  to 
mitigate  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  serpent.  • 

"  The  popular  conception  of  the  family  cobra  is  that  it  is  a 
tiny  little  thing  with  a  full  developed  hood,  and  fangs^  and  possess^ 
ing  a  goldf*n  tinge,  which  shine  brilliantly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  the  sight  of  human  beings  it  gets  away  to  its  holy  shrine 
exhibiting  a  reeling  motion  on  its  way  thither.  It  never  gets  far 
away  from  its  abode  of  which  it  is  the  perennial  guardian. 

"  One  striking  pluise  of  serpent  worship  in  Malabar  relates 
to  the  family  of  Pappanmakkat  Nambudris  and  the  singular 
and  effective  control  they  exercise  over  serpents  in  general.  Their 
pouters  are  handed  from  father  to  son.  It  is  said  that  this 
Nambudri  household  is  full  of  cobras  which  find  their  abode  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  it.  The  inmates  can  scarcely  move 
abouit  without  placing  their  feet  upon  any  one  of  these  serpents. 
Owing  to  the  magic  inHuence^of  the  family  the  serpents  cannot 
and  mil  not  injure  them.  The  serpents  are  said  to  be  always  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  members  of  this  Numbudri family  and 
render  unquestioned  obedience  to  their  commands.  They  watch 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  family  in  the  most  jealous  spirit. 
In  shorty  these  reptiles  live,  move^  and  have  their  being  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  domesticated  animals  imbued  *nith  supernatural 
powers. 

'^  Oases  of  cobrorpoison  are  generally  taken  to  this  Bralvman 
family  and  the  headman  sometimes  summons  before  him  the 
identical  animal  which  caused  ir^ury  and  it  is  said  successfully 
efeets  a  cure  as  if  b^y  some  mystic  and  magic  influence. 
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*^  The  9erpmt  aUo  plops  a  connpimtaum  part  m  etmiraaU 
between  eitizena.  The  family  serpent  m  in  old  deeds  the  subfeet- 
matter  of  sale.  The  sale  of  a  house  compound  extends  alio  to 
the  family  serpent  The  stipulatioti  in  these  documents  tntMiri- 
ably  is  that  the  family  serpents  are  sold  along  with  the  properties ; 
and  even  in  eases  of  dwision  of  family  property  amongst  its 
several  branches  of  members^  the  family-serpent  is  ineluded  in  the 
division.  Such  is  the  sacred  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  the  serpent  amongst  us.  Their  anger  is  said  to  manifest 
itself  in  some  member  of  the  family  being  struck  down  with 
leprosy  or  some  other  loathsome  disease;  while  by  their  pro* 
pitiation  they  can  be  converted  into  the  guardian  angels  of  our 
households,  powerful  enough  to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  the 
inmates  as  well  as  to  vouchsafe  their  complete  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  virulent  diseases  and  sometimes  even  from  death  J^ 

As  the  subject  of  serpent-worship  is  one  of  &8cinating 
interest,  I  will  add  to  the  preceding  extract,  which  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  accurate,  an  excerpt  from  the  '*  Report 
of  the  Census  of  Travancore  "  for  1891  (the  Malayalam 
year  1066),  a  book  which  is  perhaps  not  accessible  to  many. 
The  shrine  which  is  described  therein  is  in  the  neighbouring 
Native  State  of  Travancore,  but  it  is  equally  representative 
of  one  in  Malabar  : — 

"A  serpent-kavoo  in  Travancore.  Many  places  of 
Hindu  worship  exist  in  Travancore  under  groves  locally 
known  as  kavoos.  There  are  thousands  of  these  in  the 
country.  Lieutenants  Ward  and  Conner  estimated  their 
number  at  16,000  seventy  years  ago.  This  number  has,  I 
think,  increased  since  then.  These  kavoos  are  all  dedicated 
to  minor  divinities  such  as  Ndgathans,  Ndgarajas,  Yeksha, 
Gandharvas,  and  Bdstas.  Some  aru  of  great  age  and 
repute  and  own  enormous  properties  for  their  maintenance. 
One  of  these  a  well-known  sarpa-kavoo  in  a  village  70 
miles  north  of  Travancore  will  be  here  described.  Mytho- 
logical origin  for  these  sarpa-kavoos  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Edral61patti.  When  Parasu rdma's firstcolonists found  Edrala 
uninhabitable  and  unimprovable,  they  abandoned  it  and 
returned  to  their  old  country.  During  the  time  of  their 
absence  the  Nctgas  (serpents)  of  the  lower  world  called 
in  popular  language  N&^16kam  or  P&tctla,  took  possession 
of  the  newly-reolaimed  laiid  and  settled  there.  The  colonists 
returning  found  that  the  serpents  had  usurped  their  lands, 
upon  which  a  fight  ensued,  and  Parasurdma  arbitrated 
between  his  colonists  and  the  N&gas,  with  the  result  that 
these  latter  were  to  be  g^ven  a  comer  of  every  occupied 
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componnd.  Thus  arose  the  sarpa-kayoos  of  Malabar  whicl), 
as  I  nave  already  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  gfenerally 
at  the  south-west  comer  of  every  Tarvard  garden.  And 
Parasurdma  further  ordained  that  the  places  allotted  to  the 
Ndgas  were  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  the  spade^ 
thus  enabling  the  underwood  trees  and  creepers  to  grow 
luxuriantly  therein.  It  is  to  such  places  that  the  name  of 
kavoo  (or  grove)  is  given.  In  the  kavo*  are  generally 
planted  several  idols  of  serpents  on  a  stone  basement  called 
chittrakoodam^  and  sometimes  a  low  wall  is  thrown  round 
to  prevent  cattle  or  children  trespassing  into  that  space. 
The  propitiation  of  the  serpents  is  deemed  essential  for  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  householder.  Offerings 
of  noorum  palnm  (dough  and  milk)  of  cooked  rice,  lights 
and  songs  are  made  periodically  to  the  serpent  gods  in 
the  kavoos.  The  one  I  am  describing  here  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Travanoore.  This  is  known  as  Mannar- 
sala.  Once  apon  a  time,  so  says  tradition,  a  male  member 
of  this  Illam  married  a  girl  c)f  the  Vettikk6ttu  Illam,  where 
the  serpents  were  held  in  great  veneration.  The  girl's 
parents  being  poor  could  give  her  nothing  in  the  way  of 
dowry.  They,  therefore,  gave  her  one  of  the  stone  idols  of 
the  serpent,  of  which  there  were  many  in  their  house.  This 
stone  idol  the  girl 'was  counselled  to  take  care  of  and  regu- 
larly worship ;  subsequently  it  is  said  the  girl  became  a 
mother  and  brought  forth  a  boy  and  a  snake,  whereupon 
the  snake>child  was  located  in  the  underground  cellar  of  the 
house  and  brought  up.  The  Illam  prospered  from  that 
day.  The  woman  and  the  snake  are  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  affluence  of  the  family,  and  to  this  day  to  the 
surname  of  the  male  members  of  that  Illom  are  added,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  names  of  the  serpent  god  and  that 
of  the  female.  Thus  my  informant,  the  present  head  of 
the  family,  is  called  Yasaki  SridSvi  Krishnan  Nambyadi. 
To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  further 
details  on  the  snake-worship  at  Mannars&la: — He  says  the 
name  Mannarsala  means  the  ^  unbumt  groimd.'  I'his  refers 
to  an  ancient  tradition  that  when  the  great  Ehandava- 
vanam  was  burnt  by  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  this  small  oasis 
was  spared  on  the  prayer  of  the  serpents,  who  were  the 
progeny  of  the  serpent  offspring  of  the  lady  of  this  Illam. 
As  the  lllani  could  not  well  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  the  serpents  that  had  multiplied,  they  were  removed  to  a 
spot  on  the  south  of  the  house,  where  a  magnificent  grove 
has  since  been  grown.     In  this  spot  are  stone  idols  pnt  up 
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■  for  the  king  and  qaeen  of  snakes,  known  as  N&gav&ja  and 
N&fifayekshi,  and  for  vaiioos  members  of  the  family  which, 
acoording  to  my  informant,  number  about  3,000.  There 
are  as  many  stone  images  in  this  groye  now.  In  the  oellar 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  groye  where  the  stone  images 
are  placed,  a  solution  of  noorum  palum  is  offered  once  a 
year,  that  is,  on  the  day  following  the  SiTar&tri  in  the 
month  of  M&si.  The  same  kind  of  offering  is  made  to  the 
Ohittrakoodom  also.  About  12^  Rdangalies  of  dough  and 
milk  are  mixed  together  and  kept  in  the  cellar.  Thereafter 
the  door  of  the  cellar  is  shut  for  three  days,  and  lest  any- 
body pry  into  what  passes  withia  the  cellar,  the  women  of 
the  household  coyer  the  creyices  and  holes  of  the  door  by 
the  big  cadjan  umbrellas  of  the  female  inmates  of  the  Illam. 
On  the  third  day  the  door  is  opened,  and  whateyer  remains 
in  the  yessel  of  the  dough  and  milk  placed  there  is  thrown 
into  a  tank  as  unfit  for  human  use.  The  mixing  up  of 
noorum  palum  aud  the  performing  of  the  poojahs  are  done 
by  the  eldest  female  member  of  the  Illam.  The  noorum 
palum  is  made  of  rice-flour,  saffrcu  powder,  cow's  milk, 
water  of  the  tender  cocoanut,  fruit  of  the  Kadali  plantain, 
and  ghee.  In  the  N&lukettu  of  the  house,  offerings  of 
noorum  palum  and  cooked  rice,  as  well  as  kuruthi  (a  red 
liquid  composed  of  flour,  saffron  and  chunam),  take  place 
every  Ayilyam  (star)  day.  Every  morning  the  king  and 
queen  of  serpents  are  washed,  and  an  offering  of  fruit  and 
milk  is  made  to  them;  in  the  noon  offerings  of  Vellani- 
vedyam  (cooked  rice)  and  afterwards  of  fried  grain  (malar) 
follow.  During  the  mouth  of  Kartika,  a  special  poojah 
called  navakom  and  offering  of  noorum  palum  are  daily 
observed.  On  the  Siyar&tri  day,  in  the  month  of  M6si, 
the  customary  five  poojahs  and  navakom  are  performed, 
and  in  the  eyening  of  the  same  day  sacrificial  offerings  to 
the  serpents  and  kui*uti,  as  stated  above,  are  made,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  poojahs  the  idols  are  taken 
in  procession  round  the  temple.  On  Ayilyam  (star)  days, 
in  the  months  of  Puratt&si  and  Alpasi,  all  the  serpent  idols 
in  the  grove  and  the  temples  therein  are  taken  in  procession 
to  the  Illam,  and  offerings  of  noorum  palum,  kumti  and 
cooked  rice  are  made  there  in  propitiation  of  the  serpent 
gods.  The  person  who  carries  the  idol  of  the  N&gar&ja  is 
the  eldest  female  member  of  the  Illam,  and  the  procession 
is  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings.  Acoording 
to  my  informant,  the  eldest  female  member  of  the  house, 
though  married^  is  expected  to  lead  a  celibate  life  when  she 
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becomes  tlie  oldest  female  in  the  family.  Dnrinff  tlie 
festive  days  at  Mannarsdla,  about  5,000  people  assemble  to 
worship  and  propitiate  the  serpent  gods,  and  their  offerings 
include  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
stone  effigies  of  snakes,  grains  of  all  lands,  pepper,  salt, 
saffron,  tender  cocoanuts,  bunches  of  Kadali  plantain, melons, 
oil,  ghee,  sandalwood,  silk  and  other  pilgrims.  On  the  day 
previous  to  the  Ayiljam  ceremonial,  about  two  or  three 
thousand  Brahmans  are  fed.  The  annual  expense  of  this 
institution  and  worship  at  Mannars&la  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000  rupees.  The  k&vu  has  its  own  paddy  fields  and 
gardens,  from  the  revenues  of  which  it  is  maintained.  All 
the  land  about  it,  measuring  a  mile  square,  is  said  to 
belong  to  it.  This  would  be  enormous  property,  as  the 
taluk  where  this  kavoo  is  situated  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Travancore.  A  trifle  is  given  by  the  Sircar  every  year.  If 
more  funds  are  required,  the  Nambiyadi  is  expected  to  meet 
them  from  his  own  private  income.  The  grove  and  its 
temples  cover  an  immense  oblong  space  measuring  about  16 
acres  in  extent.  The  inmates  of  the  Illam  are  the  poojaries 
of  the  gods  in  this  grove.  It  is  believed  that  whenever  the 
poojah  is  not  performed  with  the  strictest  personal  purity 
or  care  to  small  details,  the  serpent  gods  get  offended, 
which  feeling  is  exhibited  by  the  largest  cobras  coming  out 
of  the  grove.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
serpents  are  not  seen  out  of  their  holes,  though  hundreds  of 
them  are  known  to  exist  in  these  large  groves  When  any 
is  seen,  especially  if  a  real  cobra,  the  village  astrologer  is 
consulted,  who  readily  finds  out  the  cause  of  the  wrath  of 
the  serpent  gods,  and  steps  are  taken  immediately  to  pacify 
them  by  propitiatory  ceremonies.  The  people  believe  in 
these  ceremonies  most  implicitly.  That  is  not  a  mere  form 
with  them.  In  a  house  in  North  Travancore,  where  I  lived 
some  years,  there  used  to  be  seen  now  and  again  snakes  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  answer  to  my  request  to  the  servant  of 
my  landlord  to  keep  the  kavoo  neat,  he  invariably  said^ 
"  Please,  sir,  order  some  lights  and  milk  to  the.  k&vu,'' 
for  this  man  most  sincerely  believed  that  this  was  the  only 
effective  way  of  keeping  out  the  snakes  from  view.  He  did 
not  seem  to  believe  that  there  was  any  good  in  keeping  the 
premises  neat  and  clean.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  a 
true  Hindu  population  never  pelt  at  or  harm  the  snakes 
when  they  are  seen.  They  are  objects  of  worship.  One  of 
our  retired  officials  told  me  that  some  years  a^,  when  he 
was  young  and  new  to  the  place,  he  was  puzzled  by  som^ 
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of  the  parties  preseat  at  his  cutcherry  telling  him  that  the 
'  god  was  coming.'  The  crowd  made  way,  and  on  rising, 
this  official  was  horrified  to  see  that  the  god  referred  to  was 
a  live  cobra.  This  village  he  spoke  of,  even  now  aboonds 
with  serpents,  but  strange  to  say,  these  reptiles  seldom  harm 
man.  They  are  evidently  become  domesticated  animals, 
for  we  seldom  hear  of  snake-bites  in  that  village,  though 
the  general  belief  is  that  there  are  more  snakes  there  than 
rats.  The  people  also  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  with  them, 
for  they  do  not  get  put  out  when  they  see  these  reptiles." 

ODdTOMS,  GAMES,  FESTIVALS,  bto. 

Hamilton  in  his  '^  New  Account  of    the  East   Indies  " 
published  in  1741,  writes : — 

"  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  Samorin  (Zamorin,  then 
the  local  potentate)  to  reign  but  twelve  years  and  no  longer. 
If  he  died  before  his  term  was  expired  it  saved  him  a  trouble- 
some ceremony  of  cutting  his  own  th'Oat  on  a  public  scaffold 
erected  for  that  purpose.  He  first  made  a  feast  for  all  his 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  very  numerous.  After  the  feast, 
he  saluted  his  gucNts,  went  on  the  soafEold,  and  very  neatly  out  his 
own  throat  in  the  view  of  the  assembly.  EQs  body  was,  a  little 
while  after,  burned  with  great  pomp  aud  ceremony,  and  the 
grandees  elected  a  new  Samorin.  Whether  that  custom  was  a 
religious  or  a  civil  ceremony  I  know  not,  but  it  is  now  laid 
aside,  and  a  new  cu-^tom  is  followed  by  the  modem  Samorin, 
that  a  jubilee  is  proclaimed  throughout  his  dominion,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  year.'t.  and  a  tent  is  pitched  for  him  in  a  spaqious  plain, 
and  a  ereat  feast  is  celebrated  for  ten  or  twelve  <iays  with  mirth 
and  jollity,  guns  firing  night  and  day,  so  at  the  end  of  the  feast 
any  four  of  the  guests  that  have  a  mind  to  gain  a  crown  by  a 
desperate  action  in  fighting  their  wav  through  30,  or  40,000  of 
his  guards,  and  kill  the  r^amorin  in  his  tent,  he  that  kills  him 
succeeds  to  >iiTn  in  his  empire.  In  Anno  169')  one  of  these 
jubilees  happened  and  the  tent  pitched  near  Ponnany  (Ponftni) 
a  seaport  ox  his  about  15  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Calicut. 
There  were  but  three  men  that  would  venture  on  that  desperate 
action,  who  fell  on,  with  sword  and  targ^,  among  the  guards, 
And  after  they  had  killed  and  wounded  many  were  themselves 
killed.  One  of  the  Desperados  had  a  nephew  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  kept  close  by  his  uncle  in  the  attack 
on  the  guards,  and  when  h^  saw  him  fsdl,  the  youth  ^t  through 
the  guards  into  the  tent  and  made  a  stroke  at  his  majesty's  head 
and  had  certainly  dispatched  him,  if  a  large  brass  lamp  which 
was  burning  over  his  head,  had  not  marred  the  blow ;  but  before 
he  could  make  another,  he  was  killed  by  the  guards ;  and  I 
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1)^lieV6  the  same  Samarin  reigns  jet.  I  ohanoed  to  couie  that 
tiine  along  the  coast  and  heard  the  guns  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  successively." 

Here  must  be  made  an  excerpt  from  the  '*  Malabar 
Manual "  as  its  author  Mr.  Logan^  while  Collector  (chief 
administrative  officer)  of  Malabar^  made  excellent  use  of 
hh  opportunities  to  delve  into  the  ancient  archives  of  the 
district. 

''  The  Kirala  Mdh&tmya  so  far  corroborates  Hamilton's 
story,  that  it  declares  the  king  used  to  be  deposed  at  this 
festival,  but  there  is  no  mention  ol  self-immolation,  although 
it  is  quite  possible  the  deposed  kings  may  have  occasionally 
adopted  this  mode  of  escape  from  the  chagrin  of  not  being 
re-elected  by  their  adherents.  "  He  goes  on  to  say  what 
Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  wrote  about  this  festival)  of  which  his 
account  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society. 

The  festival  was  held  last  in  1 743. 

'*  Those  who  acknowledged  the  zamorin's  suzerainty  sent 
flags  in  token  of  fealty ;  and  the  places  where  these  flags  used  to 
be  hoisted  at  festival  times  are  BtUl  pointed  out.  The  Valluva- 
nSd  Baja,  who  is  still  represented  m  the  management  of  the 
Tirun&v&yi  temple  by  one  of  the  four  Brahman  KdrdlarSf  instead 
of  sending  a  flag  used  to  send  men  called  Cha/v$rs  (men  who  have 
elected  to  die),  whose  office  it  wa^  to  endeavour  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  zamorin's  i.'uard8  to  his  throne  in  a  manner  presently 
to  be  described.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  killing  him — as  on  the 
occasion  cited  by  Hamilton,  whose  statement  except  as  to  date, 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  tradition— it  is  uncertain  what 
would  have  happene  )  ;  but  probably  if  a  capable  Baia  had  been 
rulin^:  in  Yalluvanad  at  such  a  time,  popular  opinion  would 
have  endowed  liim  with  suzerainty,  tor  the  N&yar  Militia  were 
very  fickle,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  ma  >  who  was  fittest 
to  command  and  who  treated  them  the  most  considerately. 

'^  With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  present  Zamorin,  Maharaja 
Bhahadhur,  the  records  of  his  family  have  been  examined  and 
a  complete  account  obtained  of  the  events  attending  the  festival 
held  in  1683  A.D.,  he  festival  next  preceding  that  alluded  to 
by  Hamilton. 

*'  Tlie  festival  used  to  continue  for  twenty-eight  days  every 
twelfth  year  when  the  planet  jupiter  was  in  retrogade  motion 
in  the  sign  of  karhadagam  or  cancer  or  the  crab,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  eighth  lunar  asterism  in  the  month  of  Makaram  the 
festival  used  to  culminate. 

'*  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  Zamorin  some  months 
beforehand  sent  orders  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
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tiltiber  and  banibood  for  the  tetnpoMlry  buHdings  required  at 
TifithtMyi  aud  the  material6  were  floated  down  stream  from  the 
AliparAmba  Ohirakkal  lands. 

*'Then  exactly  tr^o  months  before  the  opening  day  he  s^t 
out  a  circular  to  his  followers  worded  as  followf«  :— 

''  Koyal  t^riting  to  the  Akatnpati  Janam  (bodj- guards). 

*'  On  the  5th  Makaram  8'>8  is  MaMmakha  Talpuyem  (time  of 
the  eighth  landr  asterism  in  the  festival  season),  and  thti  Lokart 
(chief  people  of  each  locality)  are  requited  to  attend  at  Tirutift- 
r&yi  as  in  oldeli  times*. 

^*  Mangatt  Jxaman  and  Tinayanoh6ri  are  sent  to  collect  and 
bring  you  in  regular  order  for  the  Mah&makham." 

''  The  Zamorin  timed  himself  td  atriye  dt  Tii^u&y&yi  on  the 
day  after  that  appointed  for  the  arriyal  of  his  followers,  and  the 
lucky  moment  for  the  setting  out  on  this  particular  occasion  on 
the  last  day's  stage  <'f  the  journey  was  at  the  rising  of  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius." 

''  The  THrundvdyi  temple  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
PonhAi  river  dose  to  the  present  line  of  railway.  Passengers 
b^  train  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  by  looking  across  the  level 
expanse  cf  paddy-fields  which  lie  south  of  the  sixth  telegraph 
post  on  the  three-hundred  and  eighty Hsecond  mile  of  the  rail- 
way. There  is  a  modest  clump  of  ttees  on  the  river  bank  hiding 
the  temple,  the  western  gateway  of  which  faces  a  perfectly 
straight  piece  of  road  a  little  over  half  a  mile  in  h.  ngth  stretch- 
ing from  the  temple  gateway  westwards  to  the  elevated  ridge 
hemmintc  in  the  paddy-fields  on  the  west.  Thin  road  is  bot 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  paddy  flat.  Directly  facing 
this  straight  piece  of  load  as  the  elevated  ridge  is  reached  there 
are  three  or  perhaps  four  tenaces,  the  outlines  of  which  may 
still  be  tracea  in  the  face  of  the  precipitous  bank. 

*'  A  little  to  line  side  of  the  upper  terrace  are  the  ruins  of  a 
strongly  built  powder  magazine,  and  on  the  flat  ground  above 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  fiye  avenue  shading  the  public  road  at 
this  place  is  ample  hpace  t<r  the  erection  of  temporary  hoiisc^s. 

'*  In  a  neighDounng  enclosure  under  cultivation  is  a  disused 
well  of  fine  proportions  and  oi  most  solid  construction. 

''  Ktom  the  upper  terrace  alluded  to  a  commanding  view 
is  obtained  facing  eastwards  of  the  level  rice-plain  at  foot,  of 
the  broad  placed  river  on  the  right  backed  by  low  hills,  of 
higher  flat- topped  laterite  plateaus  on  the  left  their  lower  slopes 
bosomed  in  ttees,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  of  the  great  chain  of 
Western  GhAts  with  the  Nilgiris  in  the  extreme  left  front  hardly 
distinguinhable  in  their  proverbial  color  from  the  sky  abeve 
them.  It  was  on  this  spot,  on  a  smooth  plateau  of  hard  laterite 
rock,  raisc^d  some  30  to  40  feet  above  the  plain,  that  the  Zamorin 
used  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  festival  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  sword  of  OhfiriunSn  Perumftl,  the  last  Emperor,  in  his 
hand. 


**  The  sword  is  and  has  been  for  oentories,  slowly  rusting 
away  in  its  scabbard,  bnt  it  is  not  alone  on  it  that  the  Zamorin 
depends  for  his  safety,  for  the  plain  below  him  is  covered  with 
the  30,000  N&yars  of  Em&d,  the  10,000  of  Pdlanfid  and  number- 
less petty  dependent  chieftains,  each  counting  his  fighting  men 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  or  by  thousands.  Away  on 
the  right  across  the  river  are  the  camps  of  the  second  prince  of 
the  Zamorin's  family  and  of  the  dependent  Punnatttlr  JBaja ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  princes'  camps  too  are  close  at 
hand  in  the  left  front  behind  the  temple,  and  behind  the  tezraoe 
itself  is  the  Zamorin's  camp. 

''  The  whole  scene  is  being  ojade  gay  with  flags  as  an 
elephant  is  being  formally  caparisoned  with  a  chain  of  solid  gold 
with  '*  one  hundred  and  fourteen  small  links  and  one  clasp, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifteen" — as  the  record  specific- 
ally testifies — and  with  golden  bosses  and  other  ornaments  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  But  this  part  of  the  ceremonies  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged,  for  it  signifies  in  a  formal 
manner  the  Zamorin's  intention  to  assume  the  r6le  of  Eaksha- 
puraahan  or  protector  of  the  festivities  and  of  the  people  there 
assembled.  On  the  instant,  therefore,  there  is  a  Htir  among  the 
crowd  assembled  near  the  western  gate  of  the  temple  directly 
facing  at  half  a  mile  distance  the  Zamorin 's  standing-place  on 
the  upper  terrace. 

"  from  this  post,  running  due  east  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
to  the  western  gate  of  the  temple,  is  the  straight  piece  of  road 
already  described,  but  the  road  itself  is  clear  and  the  armed 
crowd  on  the  plain,  it  is  seen,  are  hemmed  in  by  barrel  palisad- 
ing running  the  full  length  of  the  road  on  both  sides.  Two 
spears'  length  apart  the  palisades  are  placed,  and  the  armed 
crowd  on  either  hand,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  the  thirty 
thousand  Srnftd  N&yars,  it  is  seen,  are  all  carrying  spears.  The 
spearmen  may  not  enter  that  narrow  lane,  and  by  the  mere 
weight  of  their  bodies  present  an  impossible  obstacle  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  foemen  now  bent  on  cutting  down  the  Zamorin  in 
h^s  pride  of  place. 

*'  Amid  much  din  and  fi.ring  cif  guns  the  Moritwri^  the  Ch&v$r 
N&yar8,  the  elect  of  four  N&yar  houses  in  Yalluvanftd,  step  forth 
from  the  crowd  and  receive  the  last  blessings  and  farewells  of 
their  friends  and  relatives.  They  have  just  taken  of  the  last 
meal  they  are  to  eat  on  earth  at  the  house  of  the  temple 
representative  of  their  chieftain ;  they  are  decked  with  garlands 
and  smeared  with  ashes.  On  this  particular  occasion  it  is  one  of 
the  houses  of  Putumanna  Panikkar  who  heads  the  fray.  He  is 
joined  by  seventeen  of  his  friends — NHyar  or  MUppilla  or  other 
arms  bearing  caste  men— for  all  who  sto  wish  may  fall  in  with 
sword  and  target  in  Hupport  of  the  men  who  have  elected  to  die. 

"  Armed  with  swords  and  targets  alone  they  rush  at  the 
spearmen  thronging  the  palisades;  they  '  wind  and  turn  theix 
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as  if  they  had  no  iMmes,  castinff  them  f  orwaid  and  baok* 
ward,  high  and  low,  even  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders, 
as  worthy  Master  Johnson  desoribeB  them  in  a  passage  already 
quot'ed  (page  137).  But  notwithstaudintr  the  suppleness  of  tneir 
hmbs,  notwithstanding  their  ^delight  and  skill  and  dexterity  in 
their  weapons,  the  result  is  inevitable  and  is  prosaio^ly  recorded 
in  the  chronicle  thus :  '  The  number  of  Chdvert  who  came  and 
died  early  morning  the  next  day  after  the  elephant  began  to  be 
adorned  with  gold  trappings —  being  Pviumanna  KamUr  M9non 
and  followers — -were  18. 

'^  At  various  times  during  the  ten  last  days  of  the  festival  the 
same  thing  is  repeated.  Whenever  the  Zamorin  takes  his  stand 
on  the  terrace,  assumes  the  sword  and  shakes  it,  men  rush  forth 
from  the  crowd  at  the  west  temple  gate  only  to  be  impaled  on 
the  spears  of  the  guardsmen  who  relieve  each  other  from  day  to 
day.  The  turns  for  this  duty  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
ohronide  thus  :  '  on  the  day  the  golden  ornaments  are  begun  to 
be  used  the  body-guard  consistR  of  the  thirty  thousand ;  of  JBllaya 
Yakkayil  Vellddi  (and  hi^  men)  the  second  day,  of  Netiyiruppu,* 
Muttarftti  Tirumnlp9d  (and  his  men  the  third  day  of  Ittatnmfid,f 
Nambiyfttiri  Tirnuiulpad  (and  his  men)  the  fourth  day,  oz 
£mad  Mdnfiiiikur,!  NambiyStiri  TirumulpSd  (and  his  men)  the 
fifth  day,  of  £mad,§  Elankur  Nambiyftttiri  TirumalpOd  (and 
his  men)  the  sixth  day,  and  of  the  ten  thousand, |j  tne  Calicut 
Talachanna  Nfiyar  and  Crnfid  MSnon  the  seventh  day.' 

''  The  chronicle  is  silent  as  to  the  turns  for  this  duty  on  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  days.  On  the  eleventh  day,  before  the 
assembly  broke  up  and  after  the  final  assault  of  the  CMv$r»  had 
heen  delivered,  the  Emad  ElankUr  Namhiydtiri  Tirumalpdd  (the 
Zamorin  next  in  succession)  and  the  Tirumanisseri  Nambiltiri 
were  conveyed  in  palanquins  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  narrow 
palisaded  lane,  and  thence  they  advanced  on  foot,  prostrating 
themselves  four  times  towards  the  Zamorin,  oitce  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lane,  twice  in  the  middle,  and  once  at  the  foot  of  the 
terraces.  And  after  due  permission  waa  obtained  they  took  their 
places  on  the  Zamorin's  right  hand. 

'^  After  this,  so  the  chronicle  runs,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
men  who  have  formed  tho  body-guard  to  march  up  with  music 
and  pomp  to  make  obeisance.     On  this  occasion,  however,  a  large 

Sortion  of  the  body-guard  seems  to  have  been  displeased,  for 
ley  left  without  f lulling  this  duty,  and  this  story  corroborates 


*  The  fifth  Prince  of  the  Zainorin*B  family. 

t  The  foarth  Prince  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

X  The  third  Prince  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

§  The  second  Prince  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

II  The  teu  thoasand  of  Pdlanad,  the  diBtricfc  ronnd  aboat  Calient, 
formed  the  Zamorin's  own  immediate  body-gnard — Conf.  the  account 
contained  in  the  K3ralopnit%  of  how  those  men  were  orifirinally  selected — 
Chapter  m,  section  (a). 
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in  a  marked  way  the  facts  already  set  fovth  (paire  13Q)  regard^'ng 
tlie  independence  and  important  political  influence  possessed  by 
the  N&yars^  a  body. 

''The  Emad  Menan  and  the  Calicut  Talaehanna  N4yar  with 
their  followers  were  the  onl\  chiefs  who  made  obeisance  in  due 
form  to  the  Zamorin  on  this  occasion,  and  possibly  by  the  time 
of  the  next  festiyal  (1695  A.D.),  of  which  Hamilton  wrote,  the 
dissatisfaction  might  have  increased  among  his  followers  and 
the  Zamorin's  life  even  may  have  been  endungered,  as  Hamilton 
alleges,  probably  through  lack  of  men  to  guard  Lim.  TraditioD 
asserts  that  the  Chdper  who  managed  on  one-  ocoasiou  to  get 
through  the  guards  and  up  to  the  Zamorin's  seat  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Gh&ndrattil  Panikkar. 

*'  The  chronicle  winds  up  with  a  list  of  the  Chai9trg  slain  on 
this  ocoasion,  viz. : — 

When  the  Zamorin  was  taking  his  stand  on 
the  terrace  apparently  at  the  commence- 
ment of  festivities  . .  . .  . .       5 

On  the  day  the  elephant  was  adorned  as 
already  stated  . .         . .         ..18 

''  The  next  day  of  Chandratitl  Panikkar  and 
followers,  the  number  who  came  and  died.     1 1 

''  Of  Kirkot  Panikkar  and  foUowerH  the 
number  thai  came  and  died  the  third  day.     12 

The  number  that  came  to  Yakkayur  and 
died  in  the  fourth  day       . .  . .       4 

'•  The  number  of  Chavers  that  were  arrested 
at  the  place  where  Ealattal  Itti  Karunft- 
kara  Menon  w^s,  <^nd  brought  tied  to 
Yakkav  ur  and  put  to  death         . .  . .        1 

''  The  number  of  Chafers  arrested  on  the  day 
of  the  saoriticf-,  when  all  the  men  together 
made  the  obeisance  below  Yakkayur  at 
the  time  when  the  Zamorin  was  taking 
his  stand,  and  left  tied  to  the  bars,  and 
who  were  afterwards  brought  to  Vakkayvir 
and  after  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
Zamorin  had  returned  to  the  palace  were 
put  to  the  sword    . . 


•  • 


Total    . .     65 


''The  chronicle  does  not  mention  the  fact,  but  a  current 
tradition  states  that  the  corpses  of  the  slain  were  customarily 
kicked  by  elephants  as  far  as  the  briiik  of  the  fine  well,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  and  into  which  they  were  tumbled 
promiscuously.  The  well  itself  is  nearly  filled  up  with  debris 
of  sorts  and  a  search  made  at  the  spot  would  probably  elicit 
oonolusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition. 
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"  The  martial  spirit  of  the  N&yars  in  former  days  was  kept 
alive  by  such  desperate  enterprises  as  the  above,  but  in  every •> 
day-life  the  •  N&yar  used  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  take 
vengeanoe  on  any  who  affronted  him,  for  he  invariably  carded 
weapons,  and  when  a  man  was  slain  it  was  incumbent  on  his 
fafnily  to  compass  tlie  death  of  a  member  of  the  slayer's  family. 
This  custom  was  called  kudippahi  (literally  home  feud),  or  in  an 
abbreviated  form  huduppa.  One  curious  fact  connected  with  this 
custom  was  that  the  chieftain  of  the  district  intervened  when  a 
man  was  slain,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  by  him  taken 
to  bis  enemy's  house,  and  the  corpse  and  the  house  were  burnt 
together.  It  is.  understood  that  an  out*house  was  usually 
selected  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  common  phrase  to  say — 
*Hhe  slain  rests  in  the  yard  of  tho  slayer." 

*^  Again  when  mortal  offence  was  given  b}*^  one  man  to 
another,  a  solemn  contract  used  to  be  entered  into  before  the 
chieftain  of  the  locality  to  fight  a  duel^  the  chieftain  himself  being 
the  umpire.  Large  sums  (up  to  a  thousand  fanams  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees)  used  to  be  deposited  as  the  battle- 
wager,  and  these  sums  formed  one  source  {ankam)  of  the  chief* 
tiio's  revenue,  and  the  right  to  levy  them  was  sometimes 
transferred  along  with  other  privileges  appertaining  to  the 
tenure  of  the  soil,  A  preparation  and  traimog  (it  is  said)  for 
twelve  years  preceded  the  battle  in  order  to  qualify  the  com- 
batants in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  The  men  who  fought  were 
not  necessarily  the  principals  m  the  quarrel — they  were  gener- 
ally their  champions.  It  was  essential  that  one  should  faU,  and 
so  both  men  settled  all  their  worldly  affair  before  the  day  of 
combat." 

The  origin  of  the  dao«deoimal  period  is  obscare,  but  to 
this  day  it  obtains  in  Malabar  (and  in  Malabar  only)  in 
relation  to  all  agrioultnral  affairs.  The  land,  in  oontradis* 
tinotion  to  the  rest  of  tho  Presidenoy  (as  a  rale),  is  the 
absolate  property  of  the  landholders — the  whole  of  Malabar 
is ;  the  landholders  let  out  their  land  under  certain  condi- 
tions for  periods  of  twelve  years.  This  is  the  ordinary 
period  of  tonore ;  now-a-days,  much  of  the  land  is  leased 
informally  on  a  yearly  tenure.  Tenants  must  renew  their 
right  to  possession  of  their  land  every  twelve  years.  The 
subjeot  of  land  tenure  in  Malabar  is  avery  extensive  one,  and 
we  will  not  disouss  it,  resting  satisfied  with  having  noted  the 
observance  of  the  twelve  yearly  cycle  in  connection  with  it. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  cycle  of  Jupiter.* 

^  Friar  Jordanat,  Bishop  of  Qnilon  in  the  14th  century,  said  that 
people  make  a  vow,  and  to  fulfil  it  cat  off  their  own  head  before  an  idol. 
**  Barbosa  says  that  the  king;  of  Qailaene  or  Coliacaud  (Calicat).  .... 
after  reining  12  years,  always  saorifloed  himself  to  an  idol  in  this  way." — 
'*  Madras  Maonal  of  Administration,'^  vol.  iii,  pas:e  643. 
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The  month  Karkkatakam,  when  the  Malayalis  say  "  the 
body  is  cool,"  is  the  time  when,  according  to  custom,  the 
Nftyar  youths  practise  physical  exercises.  At  Paydli  in 
North  Malabar,  when  I  was  there  in  August  1895,  the  local 
instructor  of  athletics  was  a  Paravan,  a  mason  by  caste. 
As  he  had  the  adjunct  ^  Kurup  '  to  his  name  it  took  some- 
time to  discover  the  fact.  Teachers  of  his  ilk  are  invari- 
ably of  the  Paravan  caste,  and  when  they  are  believed  to  be 
properly  accomplished  they  are  given  the  honorific  '  Kurup/ 
So  carefully  are  things  regulated  that  no  other  person  was 
permitted  to  teach  athletics  within  the  amshom  (a  local 
area,  a  small  county) :  and  his  women  folk  had  privileges* 
they  only  being  the  mid  wives  who  could  attend  on  the 
N&yar  women  of  the  amshom.  His  fee  for  a  course  of 
exercises  for  the  month  was  ten  rupees.  He  andj  some  of 
Iiis  pupils  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  quality. 

Besides  bodily  contortions  and  somer- 

n  saults  (practised  in  a  long  low-roofed  shed 

having  a   sandy  floor)  there  is  play  with 

the  following  instruments : — **  Watta  **  (as 

in  the  illustration)   "  cheruvadi,*'  a   short 

stick,  and  a  stick  like  a  quarter  staff  called 

^^^:?=F=:^         ft   sariravadi — *^  stick  the  length  of   one's 

*^1     \  body.^'     The  wa^ta  is  held  in   the    right 

I     I  hand  as  a  dagger ;  lit  is   used  to  ^tab  or 

A    \  stnke  and,  in  some  ingenious  waytum  over 

\    \  an  opponent.    The  total  length  of  the  watta 

\  \  is  two  feet,  and  of  the  chemvadi  about  three 

\\         feet.    The  latter  is  squared  at  the  ends  and 

>Ow       is  but  a  short  staff. 

>\  It  is  held  in  the  right  hand  a  few  inches 

\ifrom  the  end,  and  is  used  for  striking  and 

guarding  only.     The   sariravadi  is  held  at 

or  near  one  end  by  one  or  by  both  hands ;    the  distance 

between  the  hands  is  altered  constantly^  and  so  is  the  end 

of  the  stick,  which  is  grasped  now  by  one  now  by  another 

end  by  either  hand  as  occasion  may  require ;   sometimes 

it  is  grasped  in  the  middle.    The  performance  ivith  these 

simple  things  was  astonishing.       1  should  say  the  watta 

and    the    chemvadi    represented   swords,  or  rather    that 

they  were  used  for  initiation  or  practice  in  swordmanship 

when  the  K&yars  were  the  military  element  in  Malabar. 

The  opponents  who  faced  each  other  with  the  sariravadi  or 

quarter  staff,  stood  30  feet  apart,  and^  as  if  under  the  same 

stimulus^  each  kicked  one  leg  high  in  the  air,  a  la  cancan, 
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gave  several  lively  bounds  in  the  air,  held  their  staff  hon« 
zontally  in  front  with  outstretched  arms,  oame  down 
Bhwly  on  the  haunchen,  placed  the  staff  on  the  ground,  bent 
<)ver  and  touched  it  with  the  forehead.  With  a  sudden  bound 
thej  were  again  on  their  feet,  and  after  some  preliminary 
pirouetting  went  fcr  each  other  tooth  and  nail. 

The    sword  play  which  one  sees  during  festive    cere-* 

monies,  a  marriage  or  the  like,  done,  by 
the  hereditary  retainers  who  iight  imagi-t 
nary  foes  aud  destroy  and  vanquish 
opponents  with  much  contortion  of  body, 
always  indulge  in  much  of  this  preliminary 
overture  to  their  performance.  There  is 
always,  by  way  of  preliminary,  a  high 
kick  in  the  air^  followed  by  squatting  on 
the  haunches,  bounding  high,  turning, 
twisting,  pirouetting,  and  all  the  time 
swinging  the  sword  unceasingly  above, 
below,  behind  the  back,  under  the  arm  or 
legs — in  ever  so  many  impossible  ways. 

Nstyar  swords  and  shields  are  figured 
in  the  illustration.  The  shields  are  made 
of  wood  covered  with  leather,  usually 
coloured  bright  red.  Within*  the  boss 
are  some  hard  seeds,  or  metal  balls 
loose  in  a  small  space,  so  that  there  is  a 
jingling  sound  like  that  of  the  small 
bells  on  the  ankles  of  the  dancer,  when 
the  shield  is  oscillated  or  shaken  in  the 
han  I.  The  swords  are  those  which  were 
used  ordinarily  for  fighting.  There  are 
also  swords  of  many  patterns  for  proces- 
sional and  other  purposes,  more  or  less 
ornamented  about  the  handle  and  half 
way  up  the  blade ;  but  the  one  which  is 
figurecl  will  suffice  to  show  what  the 
^ftyar  fighting  sword  was  like.  The 
smaller  shields  are  now  used  in  play. 
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THE  ONAM  FESTIVAL. 

A 

The  popular  festival  of  Malabar  is  the  Onam,  occurring  in 
the  last  days  of  August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  the  gi'eat 
occasion  for  general  rejoicing,  when  every  one  gives  and 
receives  presents,  when  the  children  are  to  be  seen  roaming 
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everywhere  gathering  flowers,  to  make  the  flower  carpets 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  happy  season.  For  the 
Onam  is  not  merely  a  one-day  festival.  It  lasts  three  days  at 
least,  and  the  ten  day^  preceding  it  are  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions and  in  games — Onam  games.  A  writer,  (a  Malayati 
evidently),  in  the  "  Calcutta  Review  "  for  January  1899,  tiius 
describes  the  Unam  season  : — 

" There  are  a  great  many  of  these  6nam ballads;  but  most  of 
them  are  of  a  piece  with  the  specimen  given.  It  is  a  dielight  to 
hear  them  chanted  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  bands  61  light- 
hearted  children  with  clear  bell-like  voices  ;— 

Chembil  house  maiden,  little  maiden, 

What  did  lie  give  you  who  yesterday  came  ? 
A  new  dress  he  gave  me^  a  small  dress  he  gave  me, 

A  lounge  likewise  on  which  to  recline, 
A  tank  to  disport  in,  a  well  to  draw  water  from,  a  compound 

To  gambol  in,  a  big  field  to  sing  in. 
Freshen  up  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
On  the  south  and  the  north  shore,  in  the  compound  of 

Kannan,  there  grew  up  and  flourished  a  thumba  flower 

plant. 
Out  of  this  plant  were  fllty  boats  gotten  ;  at  the  head  of  each 

boat  a  banyan  tree  grew. 
From  the  banyan  there  grew  a  tiny  little  babe,  and  a  drum 

and  a  stick  for  the  baby  to  play  with. 
The  drum  and  the  drum-stick,  tilie  household  domestic,  all 

together  they  flew  away  and  they  vanished. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
A  measure  and  a  half  measure,  and  elephant's  chains  and 

earrings,  who  goes  under  the  flower  tiee  beneath  which  the 

elephant  passes  ? 
It  is  no  one  at  all,  it  is  no  one  at  all ;  it  is  the  Euttikat 

baby"  god ;  when  we  went  forth  to  pluck  of  ripe  fruit,  a 

mischievous  urchin  sprang  up  and  bit  us. 
With  bitten    foot  when  we   went   to  the    Brahmin's,   the 

Brahmin  lady,  we  foimd,  had  been  injured. 
With  bitten  foot  then  we  went  to  the  house  of  Edathil,  whose 

lady  with  fever  lay  stricken. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
At  noon  of  Attam  day  a  bamboo  fresh  sprouted,  and  there- 
with we  made  us  a  good  fish  trap. 
And  when  to  the  tank  a    fishing  we  went,  we  baited  a 

minnow. 
By  its  tail  did  we  hold  it,  on  the  hund  did  we  dash  it,  and  of 

cocoanuts,  with  milk  full,  eighteen  we  ground. 
With  elephant  pepper  we  dressed  it;  with  asafoBtida  we 

filled  it,  right  up  to  the  elephant's  head. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
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Having  set  ont  at  dawn  to  gather  blossoms,  the  little  children 
return  with  their  beautiful  spoils  by  9  or  .10  a.m.-;  and  then 
the  daily  decorations  begin.  The  chief  decoration  consists  of 
a  carpet  made  out  of  the  gathered  blossoms,  the  smaller  ones 
being  used  in  their  entirety,  while  the  large  floweri!  and  one  or 
two  varieties  of  foliage  of  differing  tints  are  pinched  up  into 
little  pieces  to  serve  the  decorator's  purpose.  This  flower  CArpet 
ia  invariably  made  in  the  centre  of  the  dean  strip  of  yard  in 
front  of  the  neat  house.  Often  it  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art 
accomplished  with  a  delicate  touch  and  a  highly  artistic  sense  of 
tone  and  blending.  Among  the  flowers  that  contribute  to  the 
exquisite  design  may  be  named  the  common  red,  as  well  as  the 
rarer  variegated,  lantana,  the  large  red  shoe  flower  {Hibiscva 
ro8a  smenxis)  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  cultivated  vegeta* 
tion  in  a  Malayali'a  homestead,  the  yellow  marigold,  the  yellow 
aster,  the  scarlet  button  flower,  the  sacred  tulii  {peimum 
§ainctum)y  the  wee,  modest  thumher  (a  vermifugal'  member  of 
theNepetsD  tribe),  the  common  tagara  (yellow  wud  Cassia),  the 
beautiful  bluebeU,  and  another  common  species  of  Cassia  which 
the  natives  call  the  ''  Qnam  flower.*'  In  addition,  various  little 
violet  and  purple  wildlings  that  adorn  the  margins  of  rice  fields, 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  lily  and  allied  orders  of  tropical 
plants  are  requisitioned  by  the  weavers  of  these,  remarkably 
handsome,  but,  alas,  quickly  perishable,  carpets.  The  carpet 
completed,  a  miniature  iMindal,  hung  with  little:  festoons,  is 
erected  over  it,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  neighbours  look  in, 
to  admire  and  criticise  the  beautiful  handiwork. ''  This  object 
is  peculiar  to  the  naturally  well  favoured  province  of  Keralam ; 
and  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  people  who  possess  the 
refined  taste  to  produce  such  a  pretty  work  of  art  must  have 
long  enjoyed  a  very  high  order  of  civilisation." 

It  has  been  noticed  already  under  description  of  Namb(i- 
tin  Brahmans  (Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I),  that  the  cloths 
given  as  "  onam  presents  '^  are  yellow,  or  some  part  of  them 
is  yellow.  There  must  be  at  least  a  yellow  stripe  or  a  small 
patch  of  yellow  in  a  comer,  which  suggests  a  relic  of  sun- 
worahip  in  a  form  more  pronounced  than  that  which  obtains 
at  present.  It  is  a  harvest  festival,  about  the  time  y^hen 
the  first  crop  of  paddy  is  harvested.  As  a  rule  the  Onam 
season  is  one  of  bright  sunshine  following  the  almost 
continuous  rain  of  June^  July  and  August. 

I  once*  witnessed  a  very  interesting  game  called  eit(i 
(Siththu),  played  by  tho  Nfiyars  in  the  southern  pjjrtiou 
of  Kurumbran&d  during  the  ten  days  preceding  Onam. 
Curiously,  the  locality  and  the  period  are,  feo  to  speak, 
fixed.  There  is  a  semi-circular  stop-butt,  about  two  feet  in 
the  highest  part,  the  centre,  and  sloping  to  the  ground  at 
each  side.    The  players  stand  26  to  30  yards  before  the 
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concBVe  side  of  it,  one  side  of  the  players  to  the  right,  the 
othsr  to  the  left.  There  is  no  restriotion  of  nnmbers  as  to 
"  sides."  Each  player  is  armed  with  a  little  bow  made  of 
bamboo  abont  18  inoheB  in  length,  and  arrows  or  what 
aHBVer  for  arrows,  these  being  no  more  than  pieces  of  ihe 
midrib  of  the  cocoanat  palm  leaf,  roiighlj"  broken  ofT, 
leaving  a  little  bit  of  the  leaf  at  one  end  to  take  the  plaoe 
of  the  feather.  In  the  centre  of  the  stop-bntt,  on  the 
ground,  is  placed  the  target,  a  piece  of  the  heart  of  the 
plantain  tree,  abont  3  inches  in 
diameter,  pointed  at  the  top,  in  whioh  is 
stuck  a  small  stick  oonvenient  for  lifting 
the  "  cheppn "  as  the  mark  which  is 
the  immediato  obiectdve  of  the  players 
is  called.  They  snoot  indiscriminately 
at  the  mark,  and  he  who  hits  it  (the 
little  arrows  shoot  straight  and  stick  in 
readily)  oairies  off  all  the  arrows  lying 
on  the  ground.  !Each  "  side  "  strives 
to  secure  all  the  arrows  and  to  deprive 
the  other  side  of  theirs.  A  sort  of 
"beggar  my  neighbour."  He  who 
hits  the  mark  ta»t  takes  all  the  arrows ; 
that  is,  he  who  hit«  it;  and  runs  and 
touches  the  mark  before  any  one  else 
hits  it.  As  I  stood  watching,  it 
Lappened  several  times  that  as  many  as  foor  arrows  hit 
the  mark,  white  the  youth  who  had  hit  it  first  was  running 
the  25  yards  to  toacb  the  *'  cheppn. "  Before  he  could 
toncb  it,  as  many  as  four  other  arrows  had  struck  it ; 
and,  of  oouise,  he  who  hit  it  lost  and  touched  the  mark 
secured  all  the  arrows  for  his  side.  The  game  is  accom- 
panied by  much  shouting,  gesticulation,  and  laughter. 
Those  returning  after  securing  a  large  number  of  arrows 
tnmed  somersanlte,  and  in  saltatory  motions  expressed 
their  joy. 

Id  the  sonth-east  of  Malabar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palghat,  the  Onam  games  are  of  a  rougher  character,  the 
tenants  of  certain  jenmis  (landlords)  turning  ont  each  under 
their  own  leader,  and  engaging  in  sham  fights  in  which 
.there  is  much  rough  play.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  a  kind 
of  boxing  which  would  seem  to  be  a  relic  of  the  days  of 
the  Roman  pagiles  using  the  cestus  in  combat.  The 
position  taken  up  by  the  combatants  is  mnoh  the  same  as 
that   of    the  pugiles.     The    Komons    were  familiar    witli 
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Malal)aT  from  about  30  B.C.  to  the  decllDO  of  tlieir  power. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  **  3,000  lbs.  of  pepper*' 
whioh  Alario  demanded  as  part  of  tlie  ransom  of  jRome 
when  he  besieged  the  city  in  the  fifth  coutory,  came  from 
Malabar.'*' 

Before  ending  this  very  incomplete  account  of  customs 
of  the  N&yars,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  more  of  these, 
both  odd.  Ever  since  Ghftraman  Perumal  departed  from  the 
Wert  C!oast  of  India  in  A.D.  825,  setting  sail  for  Arabia 
and  Mecca,  having  divided  up  his  kingdom,  His  Highness 
the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  when  ascending  his  throne 
says  :  ^  I  ascend  the  musnud,  and  will  rule  until  my  uncle 
returns.*'  The  ^* uncle*'  is  Ch&raman  Perumal,  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  west  coast^  who,  having  embraced  the 
Muhammadan  religion  which  was  brought  to  his  shores  by 
Arab  traders,  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  wild  idea — so  goes 
the  legend — of  receiving  instruction  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self  I  He  never  returned.  To  one  princeling  was  given 
the  territory  now  known  as  Travancore,  and  his  surviving 
successor  (through  the  female  line  of  course)  is  the  present 
Maharajah  of  Travancore.  To  another  he  gave  Cochin,  the 
ruler  of  which  State  also  inherits  through  the  female  line. 
To  the  ancestor  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  the  Perumal  gave 
no  territory,  as  to  the  others,  but  he  gave  him  his  sword 
(it  is  stiU  in  existence)  with  the  advice  '^  to  die  and  kill 
and  annex.  **  That  he  annexed  is  quite  clear,  as  he  was 
the  sovereign  not  only  of  Calicut  but  of  the  couhtiy  round 
about  when  modern  Europeans  first  visited  the  west  coast 
of  India.  Like  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  the  Zamorin 
repeats  the  formula  that  he  rules  until  his  ancle  returns,  but 
in  bis  case  it  forms  part  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  ceremony. 
The  fort,  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Zamorin, 
was  in  Calicut,t  and  it  has  always  been  necessary  for  the 
.new  Zamorin  to  come  to  this  fort  in  Calicut  in  a  very 
formal  manner.  The  residences,  the  kdvilagams  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  family,  lie  far  to  the  eastward. 
The  heir  to  the  Zamorinship  must  make  his  formal  entry 
into  Calicut,  for  until  he  does  so  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  Zamorin.  There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  details  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  note  these  satis- 
factorily, so  will  state  merely  so  much  as  is  undoubtedly 


*  See  Madraa  Government  MaBenm  Cataloffo®  No.  2,  Boman  Coint, 
\gj  Mr.  Edgar  Tbunton,  Saperintendent  of  the  Mnaeam. 
t  There  ii  now  no  sign  of  it,  though  the  site  U  known. 
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oorroot.  The  new  Zamorin  comes  to  the  bank  of  the  Kallai 
river  adjoining  Calicut.  There  he  i»  asked  some  questions, 
and  he  crosses  this  river  in  a  l)oat — not  over  the  bridge. 
Arrived  on  the  Calicut  side  he  must  partake  of  some  betel- 
leaf  from  a  M'Sppila  man  dressed  as  a  (M&ppila)  woman,  or, 
as  some  sa^r,  from  a  M&ppila  woman  *  and  he  sajsthat  he 
assumes  the  title  of  Zamorin  and  rules  nntil  his  uncle 
returns.  The  betel-leaf,  received  from  a  (Mahammadan) 
M&ppiia,  which  he  chews,  defiles  him.  He  has  lost  his  sitatos 
in  the  cast«,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  henceforth  celibate. 
It  would  seem  that  this  old  world  ceremony  is  likelj  to  follow 
the  track  along  which  so  much  of  what  is  interesting  in 
India  is  disappearing.  The  late  Zamorin  never  went 
through  it^  and  he  was  therefore  never,  properly  speaking, 
the'  Zamorin.  He  held  the  title  perfunctorily,  and  he  was 
the  .k&rnavan  of  the  immense  property  of  the  family ;  but 
he  could  not  go^^in  procession '' as  Zamorin.  t  There  are 
threei  unpleasant  concomitants  to  the  ceremony.  It  costs 
much  money.  It  involves  degradation  in  caste.  It  compels 
chastity. 

The  other  odd  custom  is  not  one  affecting  merely  an 
individual  and  a  few  with  him,  but  it  is  a  sexual  one,  and 
therefore  one  belonging  to  the  community  at  largei-*-iu 
South  Malabar,  at  any  rate.  The  system  of  inheritance 
through  females  as  it  obtains  amongst  the  N&yars,  relieves 
the  woman  from  that  undignified  position  which  she  occupies 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  personal  chattel  of 
her  husband.  It  gives  her  a  relative  superiority,  and  she 
carries  this  elsewhere.  Coitus  hand  ita  fit  ut  supina  mulier 
viro  morem  gerat,  immo  etiam  supino  viro  insidens  ilia,  facie 
in  eum  converse  genibusgue  hie  atqus  illic  dispositis 
negotium  illud  perficere  solet.    Hano  veneris  fig^ram  feminis 

*  Thoie  who  say  thAt  a  woman  ffives  the  boteMeaf  saj,  yery  reasonablj* 
that  a  H&ppila  man  would  never  for  anj  oonsideratiou  or  pnrpoie  wear  a 
woman's  garb.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ii  said  the  person  i«  and  most  be 
a  man,  and  that  he  dresses  for  this  occasion  only,  as  a  woman. 

t  The  Zamorin  was  in  Calient  but  onoe  since  he  became  Zamorin 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  His  Bxoellenoy  the  Qovernor  of  Madraa  in 
1896,  and  than  infringed  onstom  by  coming  to  Calient  without  previoosly 
undergoing  the  ceremony.  Owing  to  a  death  in  the  family  he  was  under 
pollution  and  therefore  unable  to  undertake  the  ceremony  at  that  time,  so 
he  came  by  train.  These  old-fashioned  customs,  written  or.  nnwrittan, 
take  no  count  of  trains.  For  example,  the  modern  pilgrims  from  Xorthem 
India  find  the  train  very  oonvenient  when  they  wish  to  visit  Sameshvaram. 
The  penance  of  a  life  is  reduced  to  a  few  days  in  a  train.  What  would  the 
old  sages  say !  So  the  Zamorin  came  by  train.  But  he  oould  not  go  '*  in 
procession  "  along  the  road  da  Zamorin^  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  YhA% 
as  an  ordinary  grandee. 
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ineondioremj  atque  idcirco  ab  iis  vindioatam  esse  perhibent 
periti.  The  well-known /ape  by  which  lago  hoped  to  a^!onse 
Srabantio  into  activity  would  be  altogether  inapplicable 
here. 

Two  more  excerpts  from  Mr.  Gopal  Panniker's  little 
book  will  be  made,  with  his  permission,  descriptive  of  the 
other  two  most  important  national  or  popular  festivals  of 
Mftlabar. 

"  THE  VISHU  FESTIVAL. 

''  VMiu^  tike  the  Onam  and  the  Thiruvathira  FeativaU^  is  a 
remarkable  event  amongst  us.  Its  duration  is  limited  to  one 
day.  The  \st  of  Mitam  {some  dat/  in  April)  is  the  unchange- 
able day  on  which  ii  falls.  li  is  practically  the  Astronomical 
New  Yearns  Day.*  This  was  one  of  the  periods  when  in  olden 
days  the  subfeets  of  ruling  pnnces  or  authorities  in  Malabar 
under  whom  their  lots  were  cast,  were  expected  to  bring  their 
New  Year's  offerings  to  smh  princes.  Failure  to  comply  mth 
the  said  customary  and  time-consecrated  demands  was  visited 
mth  royal  displeasure  resulting  in  manifold  varieties  of  oppression. 
The  British  Government  finding  this  was  a  great  burden 
pressing  rather  /leavily  vpon  the  people^  obtained  as  far  bade  as 
1790.  a  binding  promise  from  those  Native  Princes  that  such 
exactions  of  presents  from  the  people  should  be  discontinued 
thereafter.  Consequently  it  is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient 
sanctity  and  splendour.  But  suggestive  survivals  of  the  same  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  presents  {explained  further  on)  which 
tenants  and  dependants  bring  to  leading  families  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Vishu. 

"  Being  thus  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  native  super^ 
stition  surrounds  it  mth  a  peculiar  solemn  importance.  It  is 
believed  that  a  man^s  whole  prosperity  in  life  depends  upon 
the  nature,  auspicious  or  otherwise,  of  the  first  things  that 
he  happens  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  on  this  particular  morning. 
According  to  Nair  and  even  general  Hindu  Mythology  there 
are  certain  objects  which  possess  an  inherent  inauspicious 
character.  For  instance  ashes,  firewood,  oil  and  a  lot  of 
similar  objects  are  inauspicious  ones  which  tcill  render  him 
who  chances  to  notice  them  first  fare  badly  in  life  for  the 
whole  year,  and  their  obnoxious  effects  will  be  removed  only  on 
his  seeing  holy  things,  suck  as,  reigning  princes,  oxen,  cows,  gold 
and  such  Uke  ones  on  the  morning  of  the  next  New  Year, 
Whereas  wholesome  and  favourable  consequences  can  be  produced 

•  See  Madras  Mnseiim  BalletiD,  Vol.  Ill,  Ko.  1,  pp.  57  and  58. 
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hy  the  sight  of  auspicious  objects  like  those  just  enutneraied. 
The  effects  of  the  sight  of  these  various  materiak  are  said 
to  apply  even  to  the  attainment  of  objects  by  a  man  starting 
on  a  special  errand  who  hajjpens  for  the  first  time  to  hok  at 
them  after  starting.  However^  mth  this  view^  almost  every 
family  religiously  takes  care  to  prepare  the  most  sight^corihy 
objects  on  the  New  Tear  morning,  ThereforCy  on  the  previous 
night  they  prepare  what  is  hnown^  in  native  phraseology^  as  a  kani. 
A  small  circular  belUmetal  vessel  is  taken  and  some  holy  objects 
are  systematically  arranged  inside  it,  A  Grandka  or  old  book 
made  of  palmyra  leaveSy  a  gold  ornament^  a  neuhivashed  clothe, 
some  "  unprofitably  gay  "  flowers  of  the  Konna  tree^  a  measure 
of  rice^  a  so-called  looking-glass  made  of  bell-metal^  and  a  few 
ot/ier  things,  are  all  tastefully  arranged  in  the  vessel  and  placed 
in  a  prominent  room  inside  the  house.  On  either  side  of  this 
vessel  two  brass  or  helUmetal  lamps  filled  with  cocoanut  oil 
^^  clear  as  diamond  sparks  "  are  kept  intensely  burning  and  a 
small  plank  of  wood  or  some  other  seat  is  placed  in  front  of  it. 
At  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  some  one  who  has 
got  up  first  wakes  up  the  inmates,  both  male  and  female^  of  the 
house  and  takes  them  blindfolded  so  that  they  may  not  gaze  at 
anything  else,  to  the  seat  near  the  Kani.  The  members  are  seeded 
one  after  another  in  the  seat  and  are  then  and  not  till  then 
asked  to  open  their  eyes  and  carefully  look  at  this  Kani.  Then 
each  is  made  to  look  at  some  venerable  member  of  the  house  or 
sometimes  a  stranger  even.  This  over,  the  little  play ful  urchins 
of  the  house  begin  to  fire  small  crackers  which  they  have  bought 
and  stored  for  the  occasion.  The  Kani  is  then  taken  round  the 
place  from  house  to  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  families^ 
which  cannot  afford  to  prepare  such  a  costly  adornment.  With 
the  close  of  the  carelessly  confused  noise  of  the  crackers  the 
morning  breaks  and  preparations  are  begun  for  the  morning 
meal.  This  meal  is  in  some  parts  coi^fined  to  rice-kanji  with  a 
grand  appendage  of  other  eatable  substances  and  in  others  to 
ordinary  rice  and  its  accompaniments,  but  in  either  case  on  grand 
scales. 

^^  Immediately  the  day  dawns  the  heads  of  the  families  give  to 
almost  all  the  junior  members  and  servants  of  the  household 
and  to  wives  and  children,  money-presenis  varying  from  4  as.  to 
a  rupee  or  two.  Children  preserve  these  presents  to  serve  as 
their  pocket  money.  In  the  more  numerically  large  families 
similar  presents  are  also  made  by  the  heads  of  particular  branches 
of  the  same  family  to  their  juniors^  children^  wives  and  servants. 
Tliese  presents  are  intended  to  be  the  forerunners  of  incomes  to 
them  more  splendid  all  the  year  round. 
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"  JSui  one  other  Hem  eormected  with  the  festival  deserves 
mention.  On  the  evening  of  the  previous  day^  about  four  or 
five  o*€lock  most  weUrto^o  families  distribute  paddy  or  rice^ 
as  the  case  may  bCy  in  varying  quantities  with  some  other 
aeeessories  to  the  family^workmeny  whether  they  lite  on  the 
/amily-estates  or  not.  In  return  for  this,  these  labourers  bring 
with  them  for  presentation  Hie  fruits  of  their  own  labours  such 
as  vegetables  of  divers  sorts,  cocoanut  oil,  foggery,  plantains, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  brinjals,  Sfc,  in  ways  such  as  their 
respective  circumstances  might  permit. 

"  With  the  close  of  the  noon-meal  the  festival  practically 
concludes^  and  nothing  remains  of  it  for  the  next  day  or  for  the 
same  evening,  for  that  matter.  In  some  families  after  the 
noon-meals  are  over,  dancing  and  games  of  various  kinds  are 
carried  on^  which  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  pleasantries 
incidental  to  the  festival.  As  on  other  prominent  occasions, 
ca/rdrplaying  and  other  games  are  also  resorted  to.^' 

"THE  THIRUVATHIBA  FESTIVAL. 

'^  Thirwvathira  is  one  of  the  three  great  national  occasions 
of  Malabar.  It  generally  comes  off  in  the  Malayalam  month  of 
Dhanu  {December  or  January)  on  the  day  called  the  Thiruva- 
thira  day.  It  is  essentially  a  festival  in  which  females  are 
almost  exclusively  concerned  and  lasts  for  but  a  single  day. 
The  popular  conception  of  it  is  that  it  is  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Kamadevan,  the  Cupid  of  our  national  mythology.  As 
recorded  in  the  old  Puranas,  Kamadevan  was  destfvyed  in  the 
burning  fire  of  the  third  eye  of  Siva,  one  of  the  chief  members  of 
our  Divine  Trinity.  Hence  he  is  now  supposed  as  having  only  an 
ideal  or  rather  spiritual  existence,  and  thus  he  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  lower  passions  of  human  nature.  The  memory 
of  this  unhappy  tragedy  is  still  kept  alive  amongst  us,  particularly 
the  female  section,  by  means  of  the  annual  celebration  of  this 
important  festival.  About  a  week  before  the  day,  the  festival 
practically  opens.  At  about  4  in  the  morning  evei^y  young 
female  member  of  Nair  families  with  pretensions  to  decency,  gets 
out  qf  her  bed  and  takes  her  bath  in  a  tank.  Usually,  a  Jf airly 
large  number  of  these  young  ladies  collect  themselves  in  the  tank 
for  the  purpose.  Then  all  or  almost  all  of  these  plunge  in  the 
water  and  begin  to  take  part  in  the  singing  that  is  presently  to 
follow.  One  of  these  then  leads  off  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
rhythmic  song  chiefly  pertaining  to  Cupid.  This  singing  is 
simultaneously  accompanied  by  a  curious  sound  produced  with  her 
hand  on  the  water.  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  is  closed  and 
kept  immediately  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water.     Then 
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the  palm  of  the  other  is  forcibly  brought  down  in  a  slanting 
direction  and  stmck  against  its  surface.  80  that  the  wafer  is 
completely  ruffled  and  is  splashed  in  all  directions  producing  a 
hud  deqf>  noise.  This  process  is  continuously  prolonged  together 
with  the  singing.  One  stanza  is  now  over  along  with  the  sound 
and  then  the  leader  stops  a  while  for  the  others  to  follow  her  in 
her  wake.  This  being  likewise  ovevy  she  caps  her  first  stanza^ 
with  another  at  the  same  time  beating  on  the  water  and  so  on 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  song.  Then  all  of  them  make  a  long 
pause  and  then  begin  another.  The  process  goes  on  wntil  the 
peep  of  dawn  when  they  rub  themselves  dry  and  come  home 
to  dress  themselves  in  the  neatest  and  grandest  possible  attire. 
I%ey  also  darken  the  fringes  of  their  eyelids  with  a  sticky 
preparation  of  soot  mixed  up  with  a  little  oil  or  ghee;  and 
sometimes  with  a  superficial  coating  of  antimony  powder.  They 
also  wear  white,  black,  or  red  marks  lower  down  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads  close  to  the  part  where  the  two  eyebrows  near  one 
another.  They  also  chew  betel  and  thus  redden  their  mouths 
and  Ups,  Then  they  proceed  to  the  enjoyment  of  another 
prominent  item  ofpleasurcy  viz,,  swinging  to  and  fro,  on  what  is' 
usually  known  as  an  Uzhif\fal.^ 

^^  On  the  festival  day  after  the  morning  bath  is  over,  they 
take  a  light  meal  and  in  the  noon  the  family^dinner  is  voraciously 
attacked ;  the  essential  and  almost  universal  ingredients  of  which 
being  ordinary  ripe  plantain  fruits  and  a  delicious  preparation 
of  arrowroot  powder  purified  and  mixed  with  jaggery  or  sugar 
and  also  cocoanut.  Then  till  evening  dancing  and  merry-making 
are  ceaselessly  indulged  in. 

"  The  husband  population  are  inexcusably  required  to  be 
present  in  the  wives^  houses  before  evening  as  they  are  bound  to 
do  on  the  Onam  and  Vishu  occasions ;  failure  to  do  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  step  or  rather  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the 
defaulting  husband  toioards  a  final  separation  or  divorce  from  the 
wife.  Despite  the  rigour  of  the  bleak  December  season  during 
which  commonly  the  festival  falls,  heightened  inevitably  by  the 
constant  blowing  of  the  cold  east  wind  upon  their  moistened 
frames,  these  lusty  maidens  derive  considerable  pleasure  from 
their  early  baths  and  their  frolics  in  water.  The  biting  cold  of 
the  season  which  makes  their  persons  shiver  and  quiver  like 
aspen-leaves  before  the  breeze,  becomes  to  them  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  ec^atic  frolics  an  additional  source  of  pleasure.  In  short, 
all  these  merely  tend  to  brace  them  up  to  an  extent  the  like  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  find  anywhere  else. 


*  A  swing  made  of  bamboo* 
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^^  The  two  itetm  described  above^  &t2.,  the  smngmg  process^  and 
the  beating  an  the  water,  have  each  its  own  distinctive  significance. 
ThefomMT  typijies  the  attempt  which  these  maidens  make  in 
order  to  hang  themselves  on  these  instruments  and  destroy  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  demise  of  their  sexual  deity ^ 
Kamademn.  It  is  but  natural  that  depth  of  sorrow  will  lead 
men  to  extreme  courses  of  action.  The  beating  on  the  water 
symboUtes  their  beating  their  chests  in  expression  of  their 
deepfelt  sorrow  caused  by  their  Cupid! s  death.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  description  of  a  Nair  festival  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  social  history  of  Malabar!^ 

Mr.  Gt)pal  Ponniker's  chapter  on  ^'  Local  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  '^  (^'  Malabar  and  its  Folk  "}  Las  special  value, 
for  in  it  he  recounts  existing  popular  belief.  He  tells  us 
that  to  demon  labourers  are  attributed  the  existence  of  old 
dilapidated  wells  and  buildings^  demons  who  perform 
Herculanean  tasks  under  orders  of  a  chief.  One  daj  these 
demons  having  finished  their  task  disturbed  their  chief  when 
he  was  playing  a  game  of  chess,  coming  to  ask  for  more 
work,  so  he  told  them  to  count  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and 
this  is  why  they  are  still  at  work.  He  tells  us  why  the 
crow  has  a  long  life  and  the  fowl  a  short  one,  and  how  that 
the  former  has  but  one  eye,  rolling  in  a  socket ;  how  it  is 
that  the  common  squirrel  is  marked  on  the  back  by  the 
fingers  of  Yishnu  ;  and  much  that  is  of  interest  about  the 
screech  owl,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  and  many  other  things. 
He  recalls  to  my  mind  the  popular  belief  accounting  for  the 
unluckiness  which  will  follow  should  one  see  the  moon  on 
the  Chadfirti  night,  which  I  have  heard  in  North  Malabar. 
My  note  was  somehow  mislaid.  It  is  that  the  big-bellied 
god  Ganapati  was  once  upon  a  time  returning  home  in  the 
moonlight  after  a  repast  so  generous  that  his  person  was 
much  distended,  and  unable  to  see  his  feet,  he  tripped  and 
stumbled.  He  looked  around  to  see  whether  any  one  had 
observed  his  discomfiture.  There  was  no  one  but  the  moon. 
The  moon  laughed^  whereupon  he  cursed  the  moon.  Hence 
the  belief  that  whoever  sees  the  moon  on  that  night  will  be 
unlucky,  probably  defamed.  Mr.  Gopal  Panniker,  a  native 
of  South  Malabar,  does  not  mention  it,  but  in  North  Malabar 
women  are  scrupulously  careful  not  to  see  the  moon  or  be 
for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight  during  that  night  for  fear  of 
calumny.  There,  the  men  do  not  care  much.  We  will  now 
bid  adieu  to  Mr.  G-opal  Panniker,  but  not  without  thanking 
him  for  all  he  has  told  us  about  his  own  people. 

Uch&l  (Uchaval)  is  the  term  used  for  the  first  three  days 
of  the  Malayalam  month  Makaram,  usually  falling  between 
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tti«  15tli  and  20th  January.  All  over  Malabar,  wiih  the 
exceptitm  of  Wyaftd,  abore  the  ghftts,  there  are  two  crops  ol 
rice  eTerjr  jear,  one  with  the  sonth-^west,  one  with  the  north- 
east mouaoon.  Ehewhere  in  Soathem  India  rice  land  is 
always  irrigated,  bnt  in  Malabar  there  is  no  sach  thing,  practi- 
cally, as  irrigation,  the  heavy  rainfall  rendering  it  nnneoes- 
sary,  and  the  earth  goddess-^Bhdmi  Ddri-^brings  forth 
her  frdt  mider  the  stimalns  of  the  rain  from  heaven.  She 
produces  the  crops  as  a  female  prodnoes  her  chiidren,  and 
f  torn  the  1  st  of  the  montii  Mabaram,  she  rests  until  the  cnlti- 
vator  again  begins  to  distnrb  her,  three  months  later,  when 
the  showets  preceding  the  south-west  monsoon  &1L  Uch&l  is 
the  period  of  three  days  when  the  earth  goddess  menstruates. 
G-ranAries  and  all  receptacles  of  grain  are  closed  daring 
Uohftl — they  are  not  even  visited.  Paddy  is  not  sold.  No 
implement  of  cultivation  is  touched «  The  rice  to  be  used 
during  the  three  days  is  pounded  out  beforehand  and  kept 
separate.  But  it  is  no  season  of  gloom ;  rather  is  it  one  of 
festivity.  As  particular  forms  of  food  partaken  on  specific 
occasions  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  we  nmst  not  omit 
description  of  the  UchUl  cake — the  P&la  Ata.  (P41a — 
spaf&e  of  the  areca-palm,  Ata-^cake).  A  paste  is  made  of 
rice  flour  and  water  and  spread  thickly  (about  an  inch  thick) 
on  one  side  of  two  pieoes  of  the  spathe  of  the  areca-palm, 
each  piece  being  from  2  to  3  feet  in  lei^th  and  about  8  inches 
wide.  Powdered  jaggery,  scraped  cocoanut,  powdered 
ginger,  a  little  garlic  and  other  condiments^  are  then  put  in 
small  quantities  on  the  paste.  The  two  pieoes  of  the  spathe 
are  then  placed  together,  and  they  are  stitched  all  round  the 
edges.     The  whole  is  covered  over  with  soft  red  mud  and 

!ut  into  a  fire  where  it  is  kept  until  the  mud  covering  cracks. 
)he  cake  is  then  cooked  and  ready  for  eating.    It  is  cut  and 
distributed  to  members  of  the  family  and  friends. 

In  parts  of  Malabar  the  Ttyan  tenants  present  these  cakes 
to  their  Nftyar  landlords  as  a  token  of  allegiance  or  sub* 
mission.  Bice  is  the  only  article  of  food  wmch  if  prepared 
by  a  Tiyan  the  N&yar  cannot  eat ;  so  the  N4yar  has  no 
caste  scruples  about  eating  the  P&la  Ata  prepared  for  him 
by  the  Tiyan  at  Uoh&l.  I  recollect  a  case  of  murder  which 
arose  out  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Tiyan  tenant^s  refusal 
to  present  his  Nayar  landlord  with  a  P&la  Ata  at  Uch&l.  I 
once  tried  to  preserve  one  of  these  cakes,  but  the  results 
were  too  disastrous  for  description.* 

*  Tor  much  of  the  information  regarding  UchAl  I   am  indebted   to 
Mr.  M.  Raman  Menon. 
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HABITATIONS. 

A  house  may  face  east  or  west ;  never  north  or  south. 
As  a  rule  the  N^jar's  house  faces  the  east.  Every  garden 
is  enclosed  by  a  bank,  a  hedge^  or  a  fencing  of  some  kind, 
and  entrance  is  to  be  made  at  one  point  only,  the  east, 
where  there  is  a  gate-house,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poorest  houses  a  small  portico,  or  open  doorway  roofed  over. 
One  never  walks  straight  throngh  this  ;  there  is  always  a 
kind  of  stile  to  surmount.  It  is  the  game  everywhere  in 
Malabar,  and  not  only  amongst  the  N^yars.  The  following 
is  a  plan  of  a  nalapara  or  four-sided  house^  which  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  houses  of  the  rich ; 
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Numbers  6  and  7  are  rooms  which  are  used  generally  for 
storing  qrain. 

At  A  is  a  staircase  leading  to-  the  room  of  the  upper 
story  occupied  by  the  female  members  of  the  family.  At  B 
is  a  staircase  to  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  occupied  by 
the  male  members.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
portions  allotted  to  the  men  and  that  of  the  women.  No.  8 
is  for  the  family  gods.  The  Ktoiavans  and  old  women  of 
the  family  are  perpetuated  in  images  of  gold  or  silver,  or^ 
more  commonly,  brass.  Poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  to 
make  these  images,  substitute  simply  a  stone.  OfFerings  are 
made  to  these  images  (or  to  the  stones)  at  every  full  moon. 
The  throat  of  a  fowl  will  be  out  putside^  and  the  bird  ia  then 
taken  inside  and  offered. 
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The  entrance  is  at  0. 
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Tekkini.    A  large  hall  ooonpied  by  the  men. 
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Windows  at  *  ♦  *  :|c 

E.     Booms  occnpied  by  women  and  children. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  apartment,  where  the  men 
sleep,  has  no  windows  on  the  side  of  the  honse  which  is 
occnpied  hy  the  women.  The  latter  are  relatively  free  from 
control  bj  the  men  as  to  who  may  visit  them.  We  saw,  when 
speaking  of  f  nneral  ceremonies,  that  a  honse  was  supposed 
to  have  a  central  courtyard ;  and  of  course  it  has  this  only 
when  there  are  four  sides  to  the  house.  The  n&lupura,  or 
four-sided  house,  is  the  proper  one  for  in  this  alone  can  all 
ceremonial  be  observed  in  orthodox  fashion.  But  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  N&yar's  house  that  one  sees  all  over  Malabar. 

^^ The  ordinary  house  is,  roughly,  of  the  shape 

i  here  indicated.  Invariably  there  is  an  upper 
story.  There  are  no  doors  but  only  a  few 
H  tiny  windows  opening  to  the  west.  Men  sleep 
in  one  end,  women  in  the  other,  each  having 
their  own  staircase.  Around  the  house  there 
is  always  shade  from   the  many  treas  and 


^ 


8. 


palms.    Every  house  is  in  its  own  seclusion. 


ASTBOLOGY,  MAGIC,*  WITCHCBAPT. 

Astrology, — The  ordinary  astrologer  of  Malabar  is  a  man 
of  the  Kanisan  or  Panikkar  f  caste,  a  community  relatively 
low  in  the  social  scale,  therefore  carrying  pollution  to  those  of 


*  What   was   said    under  *'Magio  and   sorcery"   when     desorihing 
Nambiitiri  Brahmans,  BaUetin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  applies  also  to  the  NAyar. 

t  This  is  not  to  be  confonnded  with  the  honorific  I^nikkar  affixed  to 
the  name  of  a  N&yar. 
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tbe  higher  osRtes.  A  ourious  position  in  society  for  people 
of  a  learned  profession  to  occupy.  The  Panikkar  is  also, 
very  often,  the  schoolmaster.  He  is  in  reqaest  in  connec- 
tion with  every  social  function,  religious  or  other,  and  of 
coarse,  at  every  birth.  His  astrology^  he  will  tell  you,  is 
divided  into  three  parts  : 

(1)  Gantta,  which  treats  of  the  consteUations  ; 

(2)  Samkltai  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  oonstella- 

tions,  comets,  failing  stars,  earthquakes ; 

(3)  Hora,  by  which  the  fate  of  man  is  explained. 

The  Panikkar,  who  follows  in  the  foot-steps  of  his 
forefathers,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  of  mathematics,  and  be  learned  in  the  Y6das.  He 
should  be  sound  in  mind  and  body,  truthful  and  patient. 
He  should  look  well  after  his  family,  and  he  should  worship 
regularly  the  nine  planets ; — Siiryan — the  Sun ;  Ghandran — 
Moon  ;  Chovva — Mars ;  B&dhan — Mercury ;  Vyftzham,  or 
Guru,  or  Brihaspati — Jupiter  ;  Sukran^  or  Sani — Venus ; 
R&hu  and  Ketu.  The  two  last,  though  not  visible,  are, 
oddly  enough,  classed  as  planets  by  the  Panikkar.  They 
are  said  to  be  two  parts  of  an  Asura  who  was  cut  in  two 
by  Vishnu. 

I  here  reproduce  a  diagram  made  for  me  by  a  Panikkar 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  on  the  7th  of 
April  1895 : 


Suryan,  Bftdhan. 

Snkkran. 

Ghovra. 

Brihaspati. 

R4ha. 

KdtQ. 

Sani. 

Ghandran. 

N,B. — Ghandran  remains  2^  days  in  each  of  the  12  ri«w,  or  celestial 
chambers. 

The  Fanikkars  dabble  also  in  magic.  In  Plates 
XVI,  XVTI  are  figured  four  yantrams,  selected  from  a 
number  in  my  possession  as  representative,  presented  to  me 

BR 
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by  a  Panikkar.  They  should  be  written  on  a  thin  gold,  silver 
or  copper  plate  (a  yantram  written  on  gold  is  the  most 
effective),  and  worn  on  the  person.  As  a  role,  the  yantram 
is  placed  in  a  little  cylindrical  case  made  of  silver,  fastened 
to  a  string  tied  round  the  waist.  Many  of  these  are  often 
worn  by  the  same  person.  The  yantram  is  sometimes  written 
on  cadjan  or  paper.  I  have  one  of  this  kind  in  my  collec- 
tion ti^en  from  the  neck  of  a  goat.  It  is  common  to  see 
them  worn  on  the  arm,  or  round  the  neck. 

No.  I.  Akaharamdla. — Fifty-one  letters.  Used  in  con- 
nection with  every  other  yantram.  Each  letter  has  its 
own  meaning,  and  does  not  represent  any  word.  In  itself 
this  yantram  is  powerless ;  but  it  gives  life  to  all  others. 
It  must  be  written  on  the  same  plate  as  the  other  yantram. 

No.  II.  JSuUni, — For  protection  against  sorcery,  or 
devils.  This  is  to  invoke  the  goddess  and  secure  her  aid. 
The  ceremony  brings  a  blessing  to  the  receiver  of  the 
charm. 

No.  III.  Mdha  Sulini. — To  be  used  to  prevent  all 
kinds  of  harm  through  devils,  chief  of  whom  is  Pulatini — 
he  who  eats  infants.  May  be  used  also  as  protective 
against  enemies.  Women  wear  it  to  avert  miscarriage.  The 
letter  in  the  middle,  HAm  M&ha  Siilini.  That  in  the  rim  is 
Om. 

No.  IV.  Kola  Bhdiravi. — Represents  the  goddess.  The 
goddess  must  be  pleased  first  by  worship.  No  sacrifice, 
which  is  rather  odd,  as  this  terrible  goddess  is  generally 
represented  in  Southern  India  as  loving  blood.  The  letters 
do  not  form  any  mantram.  Each  letter  has  life  in  itself. 
Prevents  all  harm  from  enemies,  and  attack  by  devils. 

Other  yantrams  to  be  used  in  much  the  same  way  as 
these  are : — 

The  Qanapati  yantram.  To  increase  knowledge.  To 
put  away  fear  and  shyness. 

The  Saraavati  yantram.  To  enable  its  possessor  to 
please  his  listeners,  and  increase  his  knowledge. 

The  Panehakshari  yantram,  a  square  containing  81  smaller 
squares,  in  each  a  mystic  letter ;  the  whole  representing 
Siva.  For  persons  on  whom  medicines  have  no  effect. 
Also  against  evil  spirits.  A  person  out  of  whom  an  evil 
spirit  has  been  driven  is  perfectly  safe  ever  after  with  this 
carried  on  his  person. 
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The  Sanidna  gopdlcum  yantram.  As  a  whole,  it  represents 
Sri  Krishna.  The  letters  in  it  (there  are  101)  put  together 
in  a  certain  way  form  a  mantram.  It  is  used  by  barren 
women  so  that  they  may  bear  children.  It  may  be  traced 
on  a  metal  plate  and  worn  in  the  nsnal  way,  or  on  a  slab  of 
butter  which  is  then  eaten.  When  the  latter  method  is 
adopted  it  is  repeated  on  41  suocessiye  days,  during  which 
the  woman  as  well  as  the  Panikkar  may  not  have  sexual 
connection. 

The  Sri  8&kra  yantram  is  another  used  by  childless  men 
and  women  in  order  to  obtain  offspring.  The  others  are 
prophylactic  against  evil  spirits  (chiefly),  to  defeat  enemies, 
to  succeed  in  all  undertakings  and  prevent  loss  of 
property  by  theft,  to  win  over  the  good  feeling  of  others, 
and  so  on.  The  Sudarsana  mantram  not  only  relieves 
sickness,  but  when  drawn  in  5  colours  on  the  ground  and 
worshipped  while  repeating  a  mantram  (too  long  to  quote) 
wards  off  the  evil  influence  caused  through  black  magic  ! 
Another,  the  Nawa  yantram,  drawn  in  aishes  of  cowdung 
on  a  new  cloth  which  is  then  tied  round  the  waist,  relieves 
a  woman  in  labour.  Yet  another,  the  Asvdrudha  yantram 
(Asva,  horse ;  &r&41ia,  to  climb)  would  also  be  useful  to  some 
people,  as  a  person  wearing  it  is  able  to  cover  long 
distances  easily  on  horseback  ;  and  he  may  make  the  most 
refractory  horse  amenable  by  tying  it  round  its  neck.  It 
will  also  help  to  cure  sick  cattle.  In  some  the  letters  or 
syllables  form  a  distinct  mantram,  while  in  others  each  has 
its  own  mystic  meaning. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  any  one  desirous  of  applying 
one  of  these  charms  to  himself  that  they  are  entirely 
inoperative  unless  accompanied  in  the  first  place  with  the 
mystic  rite  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Panikkar. 

Magic — Hie  Svil  Eye. — One  day  as  I  reached  my  camp  in 
the  K6tayam  taluk.  North  Malabar,  my  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  dm  of  incessant  drumming  hard  by.  In  the  evening 
I  was  able  to  see  and  converse  with  the  drummer,  Ghfttu 
by  name,  aged  23,  by  caste  Malayan.  The  Malayans 
are  hereditary  professional  magicians,  few  in  number, 
inferior  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  not  the  only 
magicians.  We  have  seen  already  (Bulletin,  Volume  III, 
No.  1,  page  50)  that  some  of  the  NambAtiri  Brahmans 
practise  magic  ;  but  to  the  Malayan  the  Nftyar  appears 
as  often  as  to  any  other  kind  of  mantram-man. 
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OfaAtu  was  delightfally  oommunicatiYe.  He  had  been 
patting  away  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye  from  one  of  his 
clientele; — hence  the  din.  In  effect^  he  said:  certain 
persons  have  the  evil  eye  by  nature.  Potta  Kannn,  blind  eye 
it  is  called.  A  person  having  the  eyil  eye  may,  while 
thifMng  wilj  infect  man,  woman  or  child  by  simply  looking 
at  them.  Those  who  have  the  evil  eye  are  genereklly  women : 
men  rarely.  The  oanse  is  in  the  eye  itself.  No  evil  spirit 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  A  woman  may  afifoct  her 
own  child.  A  person  having  the  evil  eye^  looking  at  a  beauti- 
fnl  or  a  healthy  child,  will  afieot  it  without  intending  to  do 
so.  The  injury  done  through  the  eye  is  often  unintentional. 
The  power  of  the  eye  to  do  mischief  is  altogether  beyond 
the  volition  of  its  possessor ;  but  it  is  excessively  virulent 
when  mischief  is  reaUy  intended.  Colour  of  the  eye  matters 
nothing.  Nor  is  possession  of  the  evil  eye  confined  to  any 
caste.  He  knew  a  Nambfttiri  who  had  it.  The  effect  of  it 
on  a  child  is  that  it  becomes  lean,  feverish,  loses  its  well- 
favoured  appearance,  and  cries  in  its  sleep.  Men  and  women 
suffer  from  headaches  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Animals  are 
disposed  to  lassitude  and  eat  little.    Cows  will  not  give  milk. 

The  Malayan  drives  away  all  these  unpleasant  ailments 
by  invoking  an  evil  spirit  Vudiikandan  by  name  :  male, 
having  no  wife.  By  means  of  magic  he  farces  Yn4ikandan 
to  do  what  he  requires  of  him.  But  how  ?  The  process 
he  would  not  tell.  It  is  secret.  That  is,  all  but  the 
dramming.  No  one  outside  tlie  Malayan  caste  may  be 
initiated  into  the  fearsome  mysteries.  The  spirit  yu4i- 
kandan  is  used  for  no  other  rite.  The  Malayan  also  drives 
oat  evil  spirits. 

Ch4tu  presented  me  with  a  mantram,  a  magic  verse, 
written  with  a  style  on  a  cadjan  leaf,  the  common  stationery 
of  Malabar,  and  told  me  that  whenever  any  part  of  my 
person  becomes  affected  by  the  evil  eye,  I  should  whisper 
the  mantram  over  a  piece  of  string  and  tie  the  string  round 
my  leg,  or  other  limb  or  part  of  the  body  which  suffers, 
and  cure  will  take  place  instantaneously. 

He  works  by  day :  never  by  night.  A  whole  day  is 
occupied  in  driving  away  injury  through  the  evil  eye  in  a  bad 
case.  He  need  not  be  starving  ;  in  fact  has  a  good  meal 
before  he  begins.  The  generous  Ch&tu  presented  me  also 
with  a  couple  of  mantrams  sach  as  would  cure  an  easy  case 
of  harm  through  the  evil  eye,  and  explained  their  use. 

(1)  ''  Om  :  Name :  Bhagavat'dm  Sriparam^svaranCim  Sri 
P&rvati  yum  PaUiv^ta  Nftyfttinn&i  Ezhunellump61  Sri  P&rvati 
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k^  kann^ru  ddsam  nnd&i  Sri  Param^syaian  Sii  P&rvati 
ate  kaoD^ru  ddsam  Tirt&ta  pdle  Timnpdka  Sy&mi  en 
garayinftna/' 

{Iproiirate  myself  to  B^iagavati.  When  Sri  Parcunievaran 
cmd  Sri  P&rvati  went  hunting,  Sri  Pdrvati  teas  under  the 
influence  of  the  etnl  eye ;  Sri  Paramiewxran  then  put  atoay  this 
influence,    1  swear  by  my  guru.) 

(2)  "  6m  Pepftti  V6rr(ip6td  YerrikA  Sw&hft  Tfei  Gnra 
VinAna/' 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear.  ''6m"=I.  "Yerrika" 
=  bnmt.  "  Sw&h&  '^  (nsed  as  a  verb)  =  devour.  "  Guru 
Vin&na  "  =  by  the  guru  or  teacher.  But  in  mantrams  the 
word  guru  invariably  means  the  deity. 

Mantram  (1)  is  whispered  on  sixteen  grains  of  rioe  :  on 
each  grain  separately,  not  on  all  together.  As  the  mantram 
is  whispered  on  each  grain,  the  grain  is  placed  in  oil. 
When  the  sixteen  grains  have  been  placed  thus  in  the 
oil,  it  is  stirred  while  the  mantram  (2)  is  repeated  sixteen 
times.  The  magician  then  hands  this  oil  in  silence  to  the 
person  who  has  been  injured  by  the  evil  eye.  The  person 
receives  it  also  in  silence,  and  rubs  it  over  his  heaa.  No 
word  is  spoken  until  he  has  finished. 

Fear  of  harm  from  the  evil  eye  is  very  general.  At 
the  comer  of  the  upper  story  of  almost  eveiy  Nftyar 
house  near  a  road  or  path  is  suspended  some  object^  often 
a  doll-like  hideous  figoi^,  on  which  may  rest  the  eye  of  the 
passer  by.  And  of  course  in  every  field  some  object  is 
erected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Magic  such  as  is  practised  by  the  Malayan,  or  the 
Panikkar,  is  quite  fair  and  above-board.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  all 
for  good  :  never  for  harm.  Nearly  every  misfortune,  bodily 
ill  or  ailment,  and  even  death  is  caused  by  some  malignant 
spirit  or  through  its  agency,  and  the  warlock  has  business 
everywhere  relieving  people  from  their  oppression.  I  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  every  N&yar  believes  in  magic 
through  and  through.  No  matter  what  his  collegiate 
course  has  been,  no  matter  how  full  of  knowledge  such  as 
the  West  can  give  him,  no  matter  how  thrilled  he  may 
be  by  the  higher  Hinduism  which  condemns  it  altogether, 
he  believes  in  magic  as  the  cause  of  ills,  and  he  believes 
in  mag^c  for  removal  of  these.  It  is  the  last  resource 
always,  and  the  most  powerful  means  in  the  hands  of 
man.  What  are  medicines,  what  is  all  our  western  science 
compared  to  it !  The  N&yar  will  not,  I  trust,  be  offended 
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by  tliese  remarks,  which  after  all  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  he  is  tmly  human.  Belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft, 
symbolic  hurts  and  cures,  and  the  like,  are  very  deep  in 
human  nature ;  reason  and  culture  do  not  e£faoe  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  heirlooms  of  the  human  family,  and  it 
will  in  all  probability  persist  to  the  end.  We  cannot 
think  of  man  as  being  without  it.*  Hence  the  interest  in 
investigating  it. 

But  now,  as  Patelin^s  Jud^e  said  to  the  draper,  let  us 
return  d  nos  moutons.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  the 
profession  of  the  Panikkar.  His  rites  are  secret  of  course. 
They  are  hin  secret.  But  his  profession  is  an  honourablp 
one.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  uor  will  he  deny  it.  That 
is,  so  long  as  he  confines  his  talents  to  the  practice  of  good 
magic. 

With  the  professor  of  the  more  lucrative  black  magie^  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  No  one  will  ever  admit  publicly  that 
he  praotises  black  magic. 

Black  TMigic. — It  would  never  do  to  avoid  altogether  the 
subject  of  black  magic,  which  is  cultivated  and  practised  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  Malabar  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Southern  Presidency.  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about 
it  later  on  when  we  come  to  description  of  some  of  the 
lower  races,  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  a 
rather  bare  description  of  it.  We  have  seen  already  that 
a  few  NambQtiri  Brahmans  practise  it.  A  few  N&yars  also 
do  so.  But  as  a  rule  the  man  who  really  works  in  black 
magic  is  the  Parayan.  The  old  story.  It  is  always  the  man 
of  inferior  race  who  is  superior  in  black  magic.  The 
Parayans  of  Malabar  are  not,  I  think,  identical  with  the 
Pariahs  (Parayas)  of  Southern  India.  There  are  obvious 
differences  in  physiqae.  In  parts  of  rural  Malabar  oue  may 
see  a  Parayan  s  little  hut  far  away  on  the  hill  side,  but  one 
tries  in  vain  to  see  and  speak  to  its  inmates,  who  flee  into  the 
jungle.  The  Parayans  are  complete  outcastes,  and  their 
presence  carries  pollution  to  one  of  any  superior  caste  within 
about  a  furlong.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  abhorred  as  the  lowest  of  the  low.  They  eat  beef,  and 
are  therefore  quite  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  I  have 
heard  of  fairly  well  authenticated  cases  of  their  stealing 

*  The  reader  who  has  not  gfiven  much  atteDtion  to  the  sabjeot  of 
Folklore,  may  be  inrprised  by  the  evidence  of  the  persiBtenoe  of  theie 
beliefs  in  England,  available  in  the  publications  of  the  Folklore  Society  i 
London.    See  "  County  Folklore,"  chapters  on  Witchoraft,  etc. 
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ohildren  of  Nftyars,  hiding  them  away  in  the  forest  and  bring- 
ing them  up  as  their  own.  The  beUef  that  they  will  steal 
children  helps  to  some  extent  to  make  them  dreaded  as  well 
as  abhorred,  bat  it  is  as  skilled  professors  of  black  magio 
that  are  really  feared.  04i  ib  the  name  of  the  calt,  and 
those  who  follow  it,  Farayans  as  a  mle,  are  able  to  do  many 
wonderful  things.  /Th®  ordeals  to  be  g6ne  through  by  the 
apprentice  in  the  04i  cnlt  are  rather  trying.  Some  are  so 
utterly  filthy  and  abominable,  eating  human  excreta  being 
a  detaO,  that  even  amongst  the  Farayans,  themselves  dirty 
to  a  degree  and  aocastomed  to  anything  but  a  high  class 
diet,  very  few  are  able  to  undergo  them.  Many  try,  and 
are  unable  to  proceed.  But  the  man  who  has  gone  through 
them  all  is  a  terror.  He  can  make  himself  invisible,  and 
he  can  turn  himself  at  will  into  any  animal  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  desires.  There  occurs  now  and  then  the 
death  of  a  woman — a  N&yar  or  other— enceinte  for  the  first 
time,  the  foetus  having  been  removed  for  use  in  black  magic* 

The  Farayan  magician,  or  O^iyan  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  being  a  pastmasterin  Odi,  is  credited  with  power  to 
render  himself  invisible,  using  such  a  ioetus ;  and  even 
without  it,  he  may  force  a  woman  to  leave  her  house  at 
midnight  and  meet  him.  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
connection,  however  obscure,  with  hypnotism  and  this 
latter.  The  Farayan,  who  turns  himself  into  a  bullock,  in 
such  guise,  circumambulates  a  house  thrice ;  then,  still  by 
means  of  his  magio,  he  compels  a  certain  woman  of  the 
household  to  come  out  to  him.  If  we  follow  up  popular 
belief,  we  find  that  the  N&yar  woman  so  drawn  out  of  her 
house  is  bound  to  die  within  three  days.  But  as  it  is  well 
in  a  description  of  this  kind,  to  proceed  by  illustration  when 
possible,  I  will  quote  an  authenticated  story  of  a  woman 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  her  house  by  night.  The 
'^  walking  the  dsBsil ''  by  the  bullock,  one  of  those  imagin- 
ative penormances  difficult  to  account  for  in  human  belief^ 
must  be  left  out  of  the  story  as  no  one  is  said  to  have 
seen  it. 

A  Nftyar  noticed  that^  for  some  days,  his  wife,  who  was 
(contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  as  we  have  seen  it  *to  be) 
living  in  his  house,  appeared  to  be  under  some  occult  influ- 
ence ;  and  under  a  premonition  that  something  ^was  going 


*  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a  oaae  of  thii  kind,  jnut  far  from 
Palgbat,  and  not  only  was  the  fcBtuB  remoyed  bnt  a  wisp  of  straw  was 
■nbetitated  in  its  place ;  apparently  with  an  ides  that,  if  the  space  wer« 
filled  np  somehow,  the  wretched  woman  would  not  die  ! 
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to  happen  lie  slept  acroBS  the  doorway,  bo  that  she  oould 
not  without  waking  him  leave  the  house.  The  door  was 
closed  and  fastened^  he  sleeping  inside.  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  he  awoke^  and,  fearing  something  unpleasant 
had  taken  plaoe  as  the  door  was  open,  he  called  his  brother 
who  was  sleeping  upstairs.  Together  they  searched  for  the 
woman,  and  f  oand  her  lying  outside  in  the  yard,  unconscious. 
When  she  recoyered  her  senses,  she  said  that  for  some  nights 
previous  she  felt  as  if  she  was  being  called  outside,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  resist  the  impulse  to  go  out  of  the  house  into 
the  night.  At  last  she  could  resist  no  longer  and,  altogether 
against  her  will,  unfastened  the  door  and  went  out.  What 
hi^ipened  then  she  knew  not.  There  was  neither  removal 
of  a  foetus  nor  death  in  this  case.  Such  is  the  story.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  stories  of  the  kind  aie  inoulcated  by 
wary  husbands  to  keep  the  women  indoors  and  prevent 
their  being  crowned  with  horns.  At  any  rate  the  story  is 
one  of  the  kind  such  as  every  Nftyar  believes.  It  is,  I  may 
say,  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  when  the  N&yar  constructs 
his  house,  he  takes  care  that  there  are  certain  conveniences, 
so  that  the  women  need  never  leave  the  house  at  night. 
My  narrator  was  a  native  gentleman  in  a  position,  of  author- 
ity, living  at  the  scene  of  this  strange  story  when  the 
events  related  in  it  occurred  not  long  ago.  The  persons 
were  named,  but  I  did  not  question  them,  as  there  is  mueh 
objection  to  speak  of  such  things  to  a  stranger. 

The  Odi  cuU, — The  Parayan  adepts  in  the  magic  04i 
cult  are  to  some  extent  hereditary  functionaries.*  They 
form  one  of  those  hierarchies,  common  enough  in  this 
country,  of  which  Europeans  know  so  little  ;  of  which  the 
people  themselves  know  but  little  as  nothing  connected 
with  them  or  with  their  system  is  written.  It  is  custom 
pure  and  simple — custom  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  approach  and  define  with  accuracy.  We  will  put  down 
what  is  known,  in  the  way  of  popular  belief  of  course^  as 
may  be  free  from  error. 

Those  who  belong  to  it,  bom  into  it  so  to  speak^  go 
through  a  certain  novitiate,  not  easy ;  but  those  who  wish 
to  join  it  from  outside  the  fraternity  of  the  cult  are  required 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  to  join  it ;  and  it  is  their  trials  as 
novices,  terrifying  and  utterly  filthy,  which  are  truly  difiKcult. 


*  For  much  of  this  whioh  follows  I  vm  indebted  to  Mr.  U.  Balakrishna 
NAyar,  who  has  kindly  obtained  for  me  matter  whioh  is  in  a  general  way, 
unobtainable  to  the  EfWopaan. 
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Members  of  the  bi:otIierhood  are  bonnd  to  secrecy  by  solemn 
oaths,  and  the  secrets  of  their  craft  are  not  allowed  lightly 
to  pass  to  any  oatsider.  A  member  of  the  brotherhood  may 
have  one  or  more  disciples  or  apprentices  who  are  in  the 
first  place  bound  to  strict  obedience.  These  apprentices  fill 
vacancies  in  the  brotherhood. 

He  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  Odi  cult  falls  at  the 
feet  of  him  whom  hd  would  have  as  master,  and  begs  for  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysterie;^.  The  master  tries  to  dissuade 
him,  but  the  would-be  Odiyan  persists;  and  then,  when 
assent  is  given,  comes  the  trial.  He  follows  his  master  to  a 
lonely  place  by  night.  The  master  disappears  in  mist,  and 
then  re-appears  as  some  terrible  beast,  now  standing  still, 
now  rushing  furiously  towards  the  novice  as  if  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  If  he  stands  still  and  unperturbed  the  novice  is 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  that  test.  He  is  then  required 
to  pass  the  night  alone  in  the  forest,  which  he  is  made  to 
believe  is  peopled  with  strange  beings  howling  horribly. 
When  he  has  satisfied  the  master  that  he  is  not  afraid,  he 
is  subjected  to  other  tests,  and  he  is  eventually  accepted  as 
a  novice.  He  is  introduced  formally  to  the  brotherhood  on 
a  certain  selected  day,  when,  having  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
puja  is  made  to  the  dread  spirit  worshipped  by  them — Nili 
of  Ealladikdd  or  Kalladikdd  Nili,  as  she  is  called  (Kalladi- 
kdd  is  the  place  name),  through  whose  aid  the  Odiyan  works 
his  devilment.  Flesh  and  liquor  are  consumed,  and  the 
novice  is  taught  how  to  procure  the  magical  Pilla  thilum 
(infant  oil). 

The  principal  ingredient  to  be  used  in  preparing  this  is 
a  foetus  of  some  6  or  7  months  growth.  The  Odiyan  fixes 
his  eye  on  some  woman,  who  may  be  of  any  caste  other 
than  his  own,  in  her  first  pregnancy.  Then,  on  a  selected 
day,  usually  a  Friday,  he  proceeds  to  her  house  at  midnight, 
provided,  that  is,  he  meets  with  no  inauspicious  omen  on 
the  way.  I  am  not  sure  what  omens  are  auspicious  or  the 
contrary  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  04iyau  returns  home  should 
he  meet  with  an  omen  which  is  unfavourable,  and  starts 
out  again  some  other  night.  Transforming  himself  into  a 
dog,  a  bullock,  a  cat  or  some  other  quadruped,  he  walks 
thrice  round  the  house,  shaking  vigorously  a  cocoan'ut- 
shell  containing  gurusi^  a  compound  of  turmeric  water,  lime 
and  other  substances,  the  colour  of  which  is  red.  The 
woman  whose  appearance  is  desired  comes  out.  She  cannot 
help  herself.  If  locked  in  she  bangs  her  head  jgainst  the 
wall,  and  yells  until  she  is  allowed  to  go  out.     Once  out, 
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•be  mfihes  like  a  mad  thing  into  the  anns  of  the  04i7aii. 
He  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  courtyard 
or  outside  it.  At  once  she  is  stripjped  naked.  The  chom 
kindi  (blood — ^vessel :  the  shell)  being  placed  near  it,  the 
womb  expands,  and  the  foetus  is  easily  removed  in  a 
moment.  A  few  leaves  of  the  maildsika  plant  (PolycarpsBa 
spadicea  *)  are  placed  as  was  the  other  instrument  of  magic, 
and  the  womb  contraQts  to  the  normal  dimensions. 

No  wonder  the  Odiyan  is  feared.  By  means  of  this 
piUa  thihim  he  may  render  himself  invisible ;  in  fact  he  is 
able  to  do  anything,  according  to  popular  belief. 

SPIRITS,  EVIL  AND  BENEFICENT,  HOW  SUBDUED.f 

A  regular  working  magician  tells  us  something  more  of 
these.  The  most  important  of  the  evil  spirits  (DAr  murti) 
are — 


Karinkutti. 
Euttichchattan  (we  have 

met  him  before). 
Maranakutti. 
Kallati  miittan. 
Parakkutti. 
ddikkutti. 
Kuttu  bh&iravan. 


Bh^ravan. 
Yanni  bh&iravan. 
Ohot&la  bhadra  k&li. 
Dumapati. 
Narasihmamurti. 
K41a  bhdiravan. 
O^i  bh^iravan. 


Nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Malabar  wears 
some  protective  charm  against  evil  spirits.  Such  charms 
are  also  very  commonly  tied  round  the  necks  of  cattle,  goats 
and  even  dogs. 

Here  follows  the  recipe  for  subjection  of  the  spirit 
Karinkutti  into  one's  service.  Of  course  each  spirit  is  treated 
always  in  a  totally  different  way.  First  you  bury  a  dead 
black  or  reddish  buffalo.  You  must  not  catch  your  buffalo 
and  kill  him.  You  must  lind  him  dead.  If  you  say  this 
is  far  from  easy,  I  can  only  remark  that  the  subjection 
of  an  evil  spirit  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Having  buried 
your  buffalo — assuming  for  the  moment  that  you  are  a 
magician,  such  as  the  instructions  are  intended  for — you 
bathe,  and  while  your  cloths  are  wet  and  clinging  to  your 
body,  draw  the  figure  of  a  chakram,  which  corresponds  to  a 
magic  circle,  on  the  ground  over  the  buried  buffalo.     The 

m  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■•     ■ 

*  I  am  not  snre  that  the  oorrect  name  in  here  given  for  thii  plant.  It 
may  be  Alpinia  AllughaB,  the  aroniatio  rhizomes  of  ivhicli  are  used  b^ 
nativea  medicinally. 

t  For  this  note,  too,  I  thank  Mr.  Balakrishna  K&yar. 
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ground  is  then  plastered  over  with  cowdnng.  Then  you 
mark  ont  with  rioe  floor  an  eight  cornered  ohakram^  in  the 
centre  of  which  70a  place  a  siaall  piece  of  oadjan  leaf^  and 
yon  place  a  similar  piece  at  fonr  corners.  Yon  sit  with  yonr 
back  to  the  chakram,  facing  eastwards  in  the  morning  and 
westwards  in  the  evening  while  performing  pftja.  This  pftja 
18^  I  think,  addressed  to  Karinkutti :  not  in  any  way  to  the 
san  God  who  is  not  then  visible.  For  the  p&ja  yon  mnst  be 
supplied  with  fried  grain,  beaten  rice,  rice  bran,  a  fowl, 
toddy,  arrack,  some  flowers  of  three  colours — one  of  them 
the  tulsi  {Ocimum  sandum) — sandal  wood-paste^  camphor, 
incense.  (Note  the  use  of  the  sacred  tulsi  in  this  diabolical 
incantation !)  While  the  pi^ja,  which  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  to  describe  (leaving  my  directions  rather  lame)  is 
being  performed,  the  miila  mantram  of  Karinkutti  is  to  be 
repeated  101  times. 

In  order  to  do  all  this  you  must  bathe  7^  nazhikas  (about 
2|  hours)  before  dawn,  and  complete  the  pftja  before 
dawn  arrives.  But  even  before  this  you  must  stand  up  to 
your  chest  in  water  and  repeat  the  m&la  mantram  101  times. 
And  you  must  repeat  the  whole  thing  da  capo  in  the  evening. 
The  mantram  is  thus  repeated  404  times  in  the  day.  You 
are  not  done  yet,  in  fact  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  every  day  for  21  consecutive  days;  and 
then  you  will  have  the  evil  spirit  Karinkutti  entirely  at  your 
disposal.  The  person  who  remains  continent,  eats  but  once 
a  day^  cooking  his  own  food^  may  it  is  said  bring  the  spirit 
into  obedience  in  less  than  21  days. 

Subjection  of  Yanni  Bh&iravan  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  involving  much  more  elaborate  ceremonial,  details  of 
which  may  well  be  spared  the  reader  as  the  example  which 
has  been  given  is  quite  adequate. 

And  the  good  spirits — 

Bha^avati.  \        Mukami. 

Bhadra  kali. 


Hanum^u, 

Oanapati. 

Subrahmanyau. 


Virabhadran. 
Mohini. 
8arabha  Murti. 


The  evil  and  the  good  spirits  are  truly  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  beings !  Their  names  help  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  the  Hinduism  of  the  west  coast  is  a 
strange  medley  of  the  higher  Hinduism  with  the  lower  cult 
of  the  country.  BhsLirava  or  K3,la  Bh&irava  (Bh&iravan  of 
the  Telugu  country)  is  elsewhere  the  object  of  adoration  of 
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what  is  almost  a  difltinot  cult,  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Hinduism 
with  Buddhism^ — the  k&p&lika  religion  or  cnlt,  the  novice  in 
which  is  "taught  how  to  worship  Bhairi  devam  (K&la 
Bhftirava)  with  human  blood,  by  human  sacrifice,  hj 
drinking  liquor  from  a  Brfthman^s  skull,  and  hj  wearing 
wooden  earrings  called  Cam&kshi  kundala,  symbols  of  the 
female  principle/'  *  The  licentious  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme I  will  leave  out,  as  we  can  but  glance  at  the 
Bh&irayan  of  other  parts  of  Southern  India.  There, 
Bh&irava,  or  by  whatever  equivalent  he  may  be  called,  is  a 
male  entity  ;  in  Malabar,  where  sex  in  deities  is  not  of  very 
much  moment,  Bh&irava  is  female.  Bhadra  E&li,  and  even 
Yishnu  under  another  name,  is  dragged  into  the  category 
of  evil  spirits  ! 

The  first  five  of  the  good  spirits  are,  of  course,  well 
known.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  terrible  Bhadra  E&li  bracketed 
with  the  genial  Ganapati  and  reckoned  as  a  good  spirit. 
Some  of  the  others  are  local  spirits  though  rated  along 
with  emanations  of  Hinduism, 

A  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  the  magic  which  has  been 
described  is  of  that  kind  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  in  that  the  aid  of  spiritual  beiugs  is  sought,  and 
mischief  is  wrought  by  their  means. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  of  magic ;  the  sym- 
pathetic, which  deals  in  symbolic  hurts  and  cures ;  of  qnite 
another  character,  being  nothing  more  than  a  ^^  misdevelop- 
ment  of  natural  philosophy." 

These  divisions  of  magic,  though  tolerably  distinct,  are 
not  therefore  always  separated.  They  are  sometimes 
blended. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  not  very  long  ago,  to  acquire 
possession  of  a  couple  of  grandhas,  or  palm  leaf  books,  the 
subject  of  which  is  ordinary  magic  and  black  magic.  Like 
all  works  of  the  kind  (these  are  in  the  Malayalam  character) 
they  are  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  reader.  Letters,  symbols,  syllables 
belonging  to  no  known  word  are  employed  to  express  occult 
meaning.  In  fact  it  is  more  a  memorandum  than  anything- 
else.  One  of  the  grandhas  is  so  obscure  that  translation  of 
it  is  next  to  hopeless,  for  the  few  who  can  do  so  are  altogether 
unwilling  to  help  one  to  decipher  it.    The  other  is  composed 

^B  ■■■■■■  I  ■  ■  ■-»■■  ■»..  ■■■  .  ,  _,,  .        ^        m 

*  From  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Jonmal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Bombay,"  Vol.  I,  No.  7, 1889, 
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« 

o£  Sanscrit  and  Malayalam  words^  spelled  abominably ;  but 
though  relatively  clear  for  a  book  out  of  a  '^  Mantrav&dis  " 
(Warlock's — ^Magicians)  library,  it,  too,  contains  many  blank 
spaces  which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the  professional  dealer 
in  magic.  Fortunately,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  U.  Bala- 
krishnan  Nayar,  these  blanks  have  been  filled  up  in  the 
translation  which  he  has  obtained  for  me — from  one  who 
inaufs. 

I  will  give  here  an  excerpt  from  it,  which  is  fairly  repre* 
sentative  of  the  sympathetic  side  of  magic  such  as  is 
common  in  Malabar.  It  is  not,  I  think,  concerned  with 
sympathetic  or  symbolic  magic  exclusively,  as,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  an  evil  spirit  is  here  also  invoked.  It  is 
within  the  domain  of  black  magic,  in  which,  I  think,  an  evil 
spirit  is  always  made  to  help  if  not  to  work  the  evil. 

It  describes  *how  to  cause  certain  pains  in  the  body  of 
another,  A  mantram  is  written  (here,  I  think,  an  evil 
spirit  is  caUed  up,  though  such  does  not  appear  to  be  said), 
on  the  stem  of  the  k&itha  plant.  The  stem  should  be  the 
length  of  eight  fingers.  A  figure  representing  the  person 
to  be  injured  is  (also)  drawn  on  the  stem.  A  hole  is  bored 
to  represent  the  navel.  The  mantram  is  repeated,  and  at 
each  repetition  a  certain  thorn  (k&ra  moUu)  is  fixed  into 
the  limbs  of  the  figure.  The  name  of  the  person  and  of 
the  star  under  which  he  was  born  are  written  on  a  piece 
of  cadjan  leaf,  which  is  stuck  into  the  hole  representing  the 
navel.  The  thorns  are  stuck  in  21  times  ;  that  is,  removed 
and  replaced  21  times.  Two  magic  circles  are  drawn  below 
the  nipple  on  the  figure.  The  stem  is  then  hung  up  in  the 
smoke  of  the  kitchen.  A  pot  of  toddy  and  some  other 
accessories  are  procured,  and  with  these  certain  rites  are 
performed  by  the  warlock.  -When  he  has  concluded  them, 
he  moves  three  steps  backwards.  He  shouts  aloud  thrice, 
fixing  in  again  the  thorns,  thinking  all  the  while  of  the 
particular  mischief  with  which  he  would  afflict  the  person 
to  be  injured. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  person  whose  figare 
has  been  drawn  on  the  stem  and  pricked  with  thorns,  feels 
pain  as  if  he  were  being  pricked  with  thorns. 

The  grandha  describes  also  how  an  enemy  may  be  struck 
dumb.  The  head  of  a  dark  coloured  fowl  is  cut  off.  The 
head  is  then  split,  and  a  piece  of  cadjan  on  which  are 
written  a  mantram,  the  name  of  the  persoD  to  be  injuredj 
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and  the  name  of  the  star  nnder  which  he  was  born,  is  stuck 
into  the  split  head  which  is  then  sewn  np,  taking  care  to 
stitch  the  tongue  to  the  beak.  The  head  is  then  inserted 
in  a  certain  fruit,  which,  after  being  tied  up  with  a  withe 
of  a  certain  creeper  nine  spans  in  length,  is  deposited  under 
the  enemy^s  gateway. 

In  it,  too,  we  are  told  how  to  win  over  a  man,  or  a 
quarrelsome  husband ;  how  to  quiet  refractory  cows  which 
object  to  be  milked ;  how  to  cure  a  headache ;  to  prevent 
bad  dreams,  and  so  on. 

27.fi.~A  niantrani  mnst  be  BpoVen,  breathed,  whispered  with  extreme 
accuracy.  There  mast  be  no  omission  or  false  accent.  Anything  of  the 
kind,  or  wrong  pronnnoiation,  destroys  its  efficacy  at  once. 

FAMOUS  MAGICIANS  OP  MALABAR. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  on  magic*  which,  though 
painfully  inadequate,  is  already  rather  too  long  for  its 
purpose,  by  mention  of  some  of  the  famous  workers  in  the 
art.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  west  coast  will  at 
once  recall  to  mind  the  names  of  three  Brdhman  families 
whose  scions  are  famed  throughout  the  land  as  possessors  6i 
stores  of  magic,  and  at  the  same  time — so  interwoven  is 
magic  with  religion! — revered  for  their  saintliness.  The 
eldest  member  of  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  '^  an  honoured 
guest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kerala ;  and 
on  certain  State  occasions  in  Trevandrum  and  elsewhere, 
his  presence  is  indispensable.'*  A  well-known  tradition 
relates  how  that  magic  came,  so  to  speak,  into  the  family. 
(It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  family  name,  even  though 
it  is  a  household  word  on  the  west  coast.) 

Long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  Perumals,  a  Brabman  and 
his  friend  were  belated  in  the  Yakshi  paramba  (yakshi — 
female  demon,  paramba — garden)  near  Trichur.*  The  place 
was  dreary ;  nothing  but  palms  around.  Suddenly  they 
were  accosted  by  lovely  damsels  who  asked  them  to  pass 
the  night  under  their  roof,  and  soon  they  wer&  lodged  in  a 
Sumptuous  house,  each  in  a  separate  chamber.  But  in  the 
night,  the  damsels,  who  had,  Lorelei  fashion,  attracted  the 
travellers^  resumed  their  demoniacal  forms  and  ate  the 
Br&hman.  Uis  friend  they  could  not  touch  as  he  had  on  his 
person  a  grandha  sacred  to  Bhagavati ;  but  in  the  morning 


*  To  this  day  people  aroid  this  place  at  night. 
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Ke  foand    Inmself   perched  on  the   top  of  a  palm   tre6 
midenieatli  which  lay  the  bones  of  his  friend,  the  Brfthman. 

The  BrShnian's  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son  soon  after 
the  strange  death  of  her  husband.  When  the  boy  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  she  related  to  him  how  he  had  beeni 
made  fatherless.  He  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Yakshis  and 
Gandharvas  (male  demons)  and,  like  a  sensible  boy,  set  about 
preparation  for  his  life-task.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  mastered  the  VSdas  and  all  learning,  and  having  done 
60  he  retired  to  the  jungle,  where  he  was  engaged  in  prayei^ 
and  meditation  for  seven  years.  His  devotion  so  pleMed 
Sfirya,  the  sun  god,  that  he  appeared  before  him  in  human 
form  and  handed  him  a  grandha,  which  is  to  thi§  day  the 
greatest  work  on  magic  in  existence.  The  kind  attention 
of  the  sun  god  accounts  for  the  prefix  "  Sftrya "  to  the 
family  name. 

Now  well  equipped,  he  made  war  on  the  Yakshis  and 
Gandharvas,  and  compelled  the  Yakshi  who  had  devoured 
his  father  to  appear  before  him.  She  begged  for  mercy, 
offering  to  serve  him  faithfully.  But  he  would  have  none 
of  her  and  made  her  enter  the  sacrificial  fire,  and  she  was 
consumed.  Then  her  Gandharva  lover  turned  up,  most 
inconveniently,  and  cursed  the  Brahman  magician  to  suffer 
death  on  the  forty-first  following  day.  It  was  now  the 
magician's  turn  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  the  Gandharva,  more 
merciful  than  the  Br&hman  had  been  to  the  Yakshi,  extended 
it  to  him.  On  one  condition,  however,  that  on  the  forty-first 
day  he  would  worship  at  the  Alangftt  Tiruvalore  temple  in 
expiation.  Naturally,  he  went  to  fulfil  it,  and  preparatory 
to  worshipping,  descended  into  the  temple  tank  to  bathe. 
All  at  once  he  was  seized  with  delirium  and  raved  like  a 
maniacj  biting  the  wooden  beams  of  the  bathing  shed.  He 
died  after  enduring  frightful  agonies.  The  marks  of  his 
teeth  are  to  be.  seen  to  this  day !  Moral — ^Don't  meddle 
with  magic. 

Another  famous  magician  was  by  caste  a  Havuthan 
(a  class  of  Tamil  Muhammadans  of  which  there  are  a  few 
on  the  west  coast)  who  died  about  80  years  ago.  The 
story  is  that  having  been  turned  out  of  his  father's  houscj 
he  was  in  sad  plight,  when,  awaking  from  sleep  under  a 
tree,  a  white-bearded  Bishi  *  confronted  him  and  presented 
him  with  a  grandha  of  magic,  which  he  put  to  such  good 
-' "  ■■— ' i      '      ..•.•■  i.i  ■  .      I  ■  I.  ■ — . 

*  It  it  rather  comioiU,  a  tUshi  appearing  to  a  Hnhammadan )    Agm 
ihe  queer  mixture  of  religions  ideoi. 
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Use  that  he  died  a  verj  wealthy  man.  Here  are  two 
aathenticated  stories  from  the  families  of  Nd/yars  of  good 
position  whom  he  assisted  in  each  case. 

(1)  A  N4yar  lady,  having  lost  several  children  in 
infancy,  sought  the  magician.  He  came  to  her  house,  and 
asked  for  a  common  mnd  pot,  a  fowl,  some  rice  and  some 
pepper.  With  what  formality  is  not  said,  but  the  fowl 
(alive  ?),  the  rice  and  the  pepper  were  put  into  the  pot, 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground  under  the  lady's  cot. 
Every  day,  she  ate  some  of  the  rice  and  pepper,  and  in  due 
time  produced  a  daughter  who  is  now  living. 

(2)  Nearly  every  young  N&yar  woman  wears  a  talis- 
man^ protective  against  evil  spirits.  The  Bavuthan  magi- 
cian was  called  in  to  prepare  one  of  these.  Placing  an 
ordinary  style  and  a  small  sheet  of  copper  in  a  box,  he 
closed  it.  !r resently  a  noise  was  heard  inside  the  box ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  sound  as  of  the  style  falling.  The 
box  was  opened  and  magic  figures  were  found  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  copper  sheet.  The  lady  wears  the  talisman 
now !  The  magician  must  have  been  in  a  favourable  mood 
on  that  occasion,  as  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  additional 
performance  on  his  own  account.  When  he  had  placed 
the  style  and  the  tiny  sheet  of  copper  in  the  box,  taking 
two  young  cocoanuts  in  his  hands,  he  kept  on  throwing  them 
in  the  air  and  catching  them.  '^  What  will  you  have  in 
each  P  '^  he  asked.  ^^  Honey  in  one  and  boiled  milk  in  the 
other  '^  was  the  answer.  Of  course  these  were  found  in 
the  cocoanuts  when  they  were  opened  by  the  magician,  but 
it  was  somewhat  gross  of  the  Nd.yar  gentleman  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  milk  by  turning  it  into  curds  the  next  day. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  this  man  who  used  to  be  seen 
at  night  carried  in  a  mancheel  by  invisible  bearers^  whose 
weary  chant  could  be  heard,  but  whose  bodily  presence  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye. 

The  last  and  the  chief  of  this  trio  is  the  once  famous 
Kandeth  Nd.3rar  who  departed  this  life  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Every  one  knows  about  the  Kandeth  N&yar,  and 
any  one  now-a-days  who  wants  to  injure  another  invokes  his 
aid,  and  resorts  to  his  tomb  to  fulfil  his  vow.  I  understand 
that  sacrifices  at  his  tomb  are  common^  and  that  his  power 
reaches  from  the  land  of  shades  in  almost  the  same 
strength  as  when  he  lived. 

The  rather  incoherent  way  in  which  the  terms  warlock, 
magician^  have  been  used  seems  to  demand  some  explana^tioi/ 
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Strictly  spealdiig,  the  Parajan  Ocjiyan  is  the  only  warlook. 
4y  Magician  is  scarcely  the  correct  term  for  the  ordinary 

worker  in  magic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  a  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  f unctioDs  of  the  warlock, 
the  magician,  the  astrologer,  and  even  the  priest  are  really 
interwoven  one  with  the  other.  The  professed  magician  is 
often  also  the  warlock  and  vice  versa.  The  yemacalar  word, 
which  is  as  catholic  as  that  which  stands  for  "Religion," 
is  "  mantrav&di " — mantram  man ;  he  who  is  soa^ht  every 
day  of  the  year  by  hundreds  of  the  people  of  Kerala,  to 
reUeve  them  of  their  physical  troubles  and  infirmities,  to 
cure  their  .  cattle,  to  injure  their  enemies,  aye,  even  to 
destroy  them. 


APPENDIX  A. 

The  accGuat  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  which  has  been 
given  is  not,  of  course,  fall  and  accurate  as  regards  all  the  dans  ; 
but  it  is  precise  as  regards  one,  and  suffices  for  the  present  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  ceremonies  as  performed  by  aiL  There 
are  many  interesting  features  in  the  ceremonies  as  performed  by 
the  Kiriattil  dan.  Want  of  space  forbids  more  than  the 
briefest  mention  of  some  of  these. 

Those  who  carry  the  corpse  to  the  pyre  are  dressed  as 
women,  their  cloths  being  wet,  and  each  carries  a  knife  on  his 
person.  Two  junior  male  members  of  the  Taravftd  thrust  pieces 
of  mango  wood  into  the  southern  end  of  the  burning  pyre,  and 
when  they  are  well  lighted,  throw  them  over  their  shoulders  to 
the  southwards  without  looking  roimd.  Close  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  pyre  two  small  sticks  are  fixed  in  the  groimd  and 
tied  together  with  a  cloth,  over  which  water  is  poured  thrice. 
All  members  of  the  Taravftd  prostrate  to  the  ground  before  the 
pyre.  They  follow  the  Enangru  carrying  the  pot  of  water  round 
the  pyre,  and  go  home  without  looking  round. 

They  pass  to  the  northern  side  of  the  house  under  an  arch 
made  by  two  men,  standing  east  and  west,  holding  at  arms 
length,  and  touching  at  the  points,  the  spade  that  was  used  to 
dig  the  pit  under  the  pyre,  and  the  axe  with  which  the  wood  for 
the  pyre  was  cut  or  felled. 

After  this  is  done  the  ''kodali  karma  "^  ceremony,  using 
the  spade,  the  axe  and  a  big  knife.  These  are  placed  on  the 
leaves  where  the  corpse  had  lain.  Then  follows  circumambula- 
tion  and  prostration  by  all ;  and  the  leaves  are  committed  to  the 
burning  pyre. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

At  the  last  moment  I  have  received  from  Dr.  E.  Hnltzach, 
Ph.D.,  the  Government  Epigraphist,  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  number  of  the  Epigraphia  Indica  which  is  now  under 
publication,  and  which  with  his  permission  I  add  to  this  mono- 
graph. It  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  old  martial  spirit  of 
the  N&yars : — 

'^  According  to  an  inscription  of  the  14th  year  of  his  reign 
(=  A.D.  1083-84)  the  Ohola  King  Kulottunga  I.  '  conquered 
Ku4amalai-n&4u9  <*^'9  ^^^  Western  hill-country  (Malabar), 
whose  warriors,  ^e  ancestors  of  the  N&yars  of  the  present  day, 
perished  to  the  last  man  in  defending  their  independence.' — 
South-Indian  Imertpttona,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  130. 

Tbanslation  of  as  Inscbiftiok  of  thb  14th  Teab  of 

KULdxTUNGA  I.   AT  TiBUKEALUKKtntRAM. 

Line  27. —  *  While  all  the  heroes  ^  in  the  Western  hill-country 
(Kudamalai-nd4u)  ascended  volxmtarily  to  heaven,'  &c, — Souths 
Indian  Jmcriptions,  Vol.  m,  p.  147. 


^  In  Malayalam,  chAvSr  (Tamil  idviru)  means  *  one  who  hai  elected 
t6  die,  moriturui,*  " 
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TODAS  OP  THE  NILGIRIS. 


The  present  rambling  notes,  made  during  a  stay  among 
the  Todas,  amid  the  grateful  quietude  of  Paikara  on  the 
western  Nilgiri  plateau,  must  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  account  of  this  tribe,  which  was  published  as  my  first 
anthropological  essay.* 

The  river  which  flows  past  the  Paikara  travellers' 
bungalow,  though  used  by  us  for  experiments  in  sailing  with 
toy  boats,  is  sacred  to  the  Todas,  and,  for  fear  of  mishap 
from  arousing  the  wrath  of  the  river-god,  a  pregnant  Toda 
woman  will  not  venture  to  cross  it.  No  Toda  will  use  the 
river  water  for  any  purpose ;  and  they  do  not  touch  it,  unless 
they  have  to  ford  it.  They  then  walk  through  it,  and,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  bow  their  heads  as  an  obeisance 
to  the  presiding  deity.  Even  when  they  walk  over  the 
Paikara  bridge,  they  take  their  hands  out  of  the  putk61i 
(body-cloth)  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  sw&mi. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Paikara  river  a  grotesque 
legend  was  narrated  to  us.  Many  years  ago,  the  story  goes, 
two  Todas,  uncle  and  nephew,  went  out  to  gather  honey. 
After  walking  for  a  few  miles  they  separated,  and  proceeded 
in  different  directions.  The  uncle  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
search,  but  the  more  fortunate  nephew  secured  two  kdndis 
(bamboo  measures)  of  honey.  This,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
it  all  for  himself,  he  secreted  in  a  crevice  among  the  rocks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity,  which  he  made 
his  uncle  believe  was  the  entire  product  of  his  search.  On 
the  following  day  the  nephew  went  alone  to  the  spot  where 
the  honey  was  hidden,  and  found,  to  his  disappointment, 
that  the  honey  was  leaking  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bamboo  measures,  which  were  transformed  into  two  snakes: 
Terrified  at  sight  thereof,  he  ran  away,  but  the  snakes  pursued 
him  (may  be  they  were  hamadryads — Naia  bungarm — which 
have  the  reputation  of  pursuing  human  beings).  After  run- 
ning for  a  few  minutes  he  espied  a  hare  {Lepus  nigricollia) 
running  across  his  course,  and,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  threw 
his  body-cloth  over  it.  Mistaking  it  for  the  man,  the  snakes 
followed  in  pursuit  of  the  hare,  which,  being  very  fleet  of 
foot,  managed  to  reach  the  sun,  which  became  obscured  by 
the  hoods  of  the  reptiles.     This  fully  accounts  for  the  solar 
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eoUpse.    The  honey,  which  leaked  oat  of  the  vessels,  beoame 
converted  into  the  Paikara  river. 

I  have  already  recorded  the  measarements  of  twenty-five 
Toda  men^  and  the  same  namber  of  women.  Bat,  as  an 
addendum  thereto,  I  now  place  on  record  the  averages  of  a 
few  of  the  more  important  measarements,  based  on  the 
examination  of  eighty-two  men  and  sixty-seven  women. 

(a)  Men. 


Average 
25-1896. 

Average 
82-1900. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Height          

CM. 

169-6 

CM. 

169-8 

CM. 

186-8 

CM. 

167-6 

Span  of  arms           

175 

175-9 

195*6 

164-2 

Chest           

83 
26-2 
9-2 

82 

93 

75 

Foot  length             

25 

27-9 

23 

Foot  breadth           

9-2 

10-6 

8-1 

Oophalic  leDgth       

19-4 

19-4 

20-4 

18-2 

Cephalio  breadth    

14*2 

14-2 

15*2 

lS-3 

Cephalic  index        

73-3 

73-3 

81-3 

68-7 

Hand  dynamometer 

79  lb.         76  lb. 

112  lb. 

551b. 

{b)   Women. 


Average 

25-1896. 

Average 
67-1900. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Height         

CM. 

155-6 

CM. 

155-2 

CM. 

1696 

CM. 

144-8 

Span  of  arms 

1608 

161 

176-6 

144-8 

Foot  length             

23-8 

226 

25-4 

20-4 

Foot  breadth           

7-3 

7-5 

8-5 

6-4 

Cephalic  length      

18-4 

18-5 

19  7 

17-1 

Cephalio  breadth 

13-6 

13-7 

14*4 

18 

Cephalio  index       

78-9 

741 

78-9 

1 

69*4 

The  high  plaoe  which  the  illiterate  and  pastoral  Toda 
takes,  in  both  head  length  and  breadth,  when  compared  as 
between  European  sojourners  in  Southern  India,  and  indi- 
genous trij^es  and  castes  from  the  hill-tops,  the  east  and 
western  coasts,  is  very  dearly  brought  out  by  the  f ollo?nng 
tables,  based  on  the  measurement  of  forty  members  of  each 
class: — 

(a)  Head  Length. 


17-18. 

18-19. 

19-20. 

20-21, 

Total. 

Ciril  ServantSi  Madras. 

CM. 

1 

CM. 

5 

CM. 

20 

CM. 

14 

40 

Other             Europeans, 
Madras. 

•  •  • 

12 

21 

7 

If 

xcKias     ...        ••.         ... 

•  t  • 

6 

26 

9 

j» 

Eurasians             (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

2 

26 

12 

•  •  • 

» 

Brihiuans            (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

2 

25 

13 

... 

II 

Tiyans,  Malabar 

2 

22 

12 

4 

}> 

Yellilas,  Madras 

1 

26 

13 

•  •  • 

11 
i» 

Pariahs,  Madias 

3 

23 

14 

•  •  « 

1 

Kamm&lans,  Madras    ... 

11 

20 
80 

8 
4 

II 

Malaiilis,          Sheraroj 
hills. 

6 

■  •  ■ 

11  '■ 

Ghemmaxis,  Malabar  ... 

7 

27 

6 

•  •• 

(b)  Head  Breadih. 


12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

15-16. 

16-17. 

Total. 

Civil  Senrante,  Madras. 

CM. 

•  •• 

CM. 

•  •• 

CM. 

7 

CM. 

29 

CM. 

4 

40 

Other             Europeans, 
Madras. 

«  •  • 

« •  • 

10 

27 

8 

*> 

X  ociaB      .••         .••         ••• 

•  •  • 

4 

36 

• « • 

•  •  • 

Eurasians             (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

1 

15 

28 

1 

•  •  • 

II 

Brihmans             (poorer 
classes),  Madras. 

1 

9 

27 

3 

■  •  ■ 

1* 

Tiyans,  Malabar 

1 

27 

12 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

11 

YelUIas,  Madras 

12 

24 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

II 

Pariahs,  Madras 

•  •  • 

27 

18 

•  •  • 

II 

Kamm4]ans,  Madras    ... 

1 

23 

16 

•  •  - 

•  «  • 

II 

Malai&lis,          Shevaroj 
hills. 

2 

26 

12 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

»i 

Chernmann,  Malabar  ... 

11 

23 

6 

t  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•1 

The  finest  head  among  members  of  the  Civil  Service — 
that  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court — measured  in  length  21  om. 
and  in  breadth  16*3  cm.  The  results  of  measurement,  in  my 
laboratory,  of  the  heads  of  forty-eight  Madras  Civil  Bervants 
(I.C.S.),  and  the  same  number  of  Europeans  of  various 
professions  and  callings  in  Madras,  work  out  as  follows,  and 
show  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  former : — 


Civilians. 

Others 

CM. 

CM. 

Head 

length, 

maximum 

,.      21 

20*5 

Do. 

do. 

muumum 

. .      17-8 

18-8 

Do. 

do. 

average 

. .      19*6 

19-3 

Do. 

do. 

mean  above  . . 

. .     20-1 

19-8 

Do. 

do. 

mean  below  . . 

..      19 

18-8 

Do. 

breadth,  maximum    . . 

..      16-3 

16-6 

Do. 

do. 

minimum    • . 

. .     14*2 

14-2 

Do. 

do. 

average 

,  •      16-3 

16-1 

Do. 

do. 

mean  above 

..      16-6 

15*4 

Do. 

do. 

mean  below 

. ,      14-9 

14-7 

6 


Anj^r. 

tibor. 
chyilli. 

rliz. 

i^santir. 

Lstirap. 
Ghinni. 
Ghinpul. 
OhingavillL 
Ohinnuz. 
ChiBpTLtodi. 
Ohintuvi. 
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The  f oUowing  are  the  namea  of  Toda  males  and  females 
recorded  in  my  notes : — 


Annulvan. 

Adagori. 

Anaj. 

Arzgttd. 

Ghinoatodi. 

Ek6nd. 

Enai. 

Ethibi. 

Etmndi. 

EdsoYiin. 

Isgtid. 

Kuduthaz. 

KuttardL 

KnttiUi. 

Karyilli. 

Kapnti. 

Kaiuir. 

Kott^thi. 

K^thnz. 

K6kur. 

Eulkot. 

K^nnz. 

Karnir. 

Kll. 

Kumuz, 

Knrkanu 

Komir. 

Korayan* 

Koratavan. 

Kudinir. 


(a)  Males, 

Kidnir. 

Ponn^l. 

K^galyan. 

Pihi6r. 

Kotnir. 

Pidnir. 

Kerv6d. 

Ponn^r. 

Medimir. 

Ptilpnir. 

Mangiz. 

Punnir. 

Mongarwan. 

Patdk. 

Mijkodu. 

Muppuyan. 

Nadnki. 

Peshgtid. 
Sink^d. 

Sinnar. 

Nelknsh. 

Biryar. 

Ndnboyhan. 

Tagnir. 

Natizh. 

Tagamir. 
Tukk^thi. 

Nudjar. 

Ntircsun. 

Terpaka. 

Nertnir. 

Tarnip. 

Narnir. 

Tinp^vun. 

Parsdr. 

Tergdd. 

Pettala. 

Toranar. 

Pepnir. 
Pakk^thi. 

Temir. 

T^rmand. 

Pingdd. 

T^dnyan. 

Paiyinir. 

1  ilnir. 

Pimir. 

Tomir. 

P6rdl. 

Tikeryan. 

Pdlgar. 

Tiynir. 

Pilkor. 

Tdl6di. 

Punnij. 

T6gdd. 

Pilyar. 

Usor. 

Pam^l. 

Uchnir 

{b)  Females, 

Ohorg. 

Kdsdr. 

Ekiz. 

Kurzakntti. 

Emiryilli. 

Kerptir. 

Iskulem. 

K6rayilli. 

Iznir. 

Maknir. 

ly^r. 

Mirdmi. 

K^zavilli. 

Mnrngayilli. 

Kdydn^r. 

Mukkiz. 

Ketsami. 

Mudjiz. 

Kupij. 

Mijnir. 

Keppuyilli. 
EebyiUi. 

Mnttnkadnk. 

Nay4b. 

dies,  the  next  brother  is  recognised  as  the  father,  and 
on.  The  privileges  of  a  hnsband  can,  it  is  saii^  be 
mred  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  cloth  to  a  woman  with 
consent  of  her  real  husband  or  husbands.  The  subject 
Toda  polyandry  is  tbus  summed  up  by  Marshall.  "  If  we 
tsider  that  one  or  more  brothers  may  each  become  the 
iband  of  separate  wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a 
»wer,  and  that  younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of 
Lturity,  and  other  brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may 
)h  either  take  separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those 
idy  in  the  family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any 
Jgree  of  complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may 
met  with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with 
single  wife,  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a 
fyroup  of  wives.  All  the  children  of  these  very  promiscuous 
^mions  are  held  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as,  as  is 
il&anifest,   a  generation    or    two    of    such    marriages    must 

Eoduce  inextricable  confusion  in  relationships,  so  we  find 
at  the  Todas,  who  like  nothing  so  much  as  reducing  things 
to  simple  formulee,  rather  ignore  the  whole  subject,  terming 
them  anatama.  *  They  will  describe  the  connection  between 
»nch  brothers  as  follows  :  "  '  Their  fathers  are  brothers-in- 
law  :  their  mothers  being  sisters,  they  are  brothers.'  An 
tmcle  is  styled  '  my  little  father  ';  most  significant."  In 
Ceylon  the  children  of  polyandrous  marriages  acknowledged 
all  the  husbands  of  their  mother  as  their  fathers,  calling 
them  great  father,  little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
certain  highland  chieftain  in  Ceylon  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  a  certain  lad  towards  him,  he  remarked : 
*  He  behaves  thus  to  me,  who  am  one  of  his  fathers.*^  f 

During  my  stay  at  Paikara,  polyandry  was  noted  in  four- 
teen out  of  twenty -six  dwelling  huts  of  thirteen  mands,  of 
which  a  census  was  taken,  with  three  as  the  maximum  number 
of  husbands  (brothers)  for  one  woman. 

Of  Toda  songs,  the  following  have  been  collected  : — 

Sunshine  is  increasing:.    -Mist  is  fast  gathering. 

Bain  may  come.     Thunder  roars.     Clouds  are  gathering. 

Bain  is  pouring.     Wind  and  rain  have  combined. 


*  Anatama.    In  Kanarese  anna  (elder),  tamm  (younger),  andam  (ih«j 
who  are). 

f  Papers  on  the  cnitom  of  polyandry  as  practised  in  Ceylon. 


i^'ervilli. 

NaicMmi. 

Nershayilli. 

Nilugi. 

Nell^mi. 

OjviUi. 

Pdnnir. 

ParaviUi. 

Pnmij. 

Paiz  villi. 

Puitur^m. 

PuBtudni. 
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{b)  females — oont. 

Pischuar. 

Sadharp. 

Sinnadtim. 

Sargvilli. 

Sipnir. 

Sirpnir. 

Sdpnir. 

Sainirr 

SamadtLr. 

Sinktir. 

Serpnir. 

Sigur. 


Simir. 

Sinniz. 

SUkiz. 

Tarchir. 

Takdmi. 

Tervilli. 

Tamij. 

Terzavilli. 

Tiilg6m. 

Uavilli. 

Ungar^mi. 

Yervilli. 


The  names  of  the  90  males  commence  most  frequently 
with  the  letter  K  (23  times),  which  is  followed  hy  P  (21) 
and  T  (17).  In  the  case  of  the  72  females,  the  letter,  with 
which  the  name  commences  most  frequently,  is  S.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  terminal  villi,  i.^.,  the  planet  Venus,  among 
the  females  is  conspicuous.  Of  Hindu  names  adopted  by 
the  Todas,  Krishna,  Nanjanir,  and  Latchmi  are  recorded  in 
my  case- book. 

"  Nearly  every  man,"  Colonel  Marshall  writes,  *  "  has  one 
or  even  more  nicknames — porra  (outside)  hesru  (name) — 
which  have  been  given  to  him  by  his  associates,  mainly  on 
account  of  some  incident  in  his  life  ;  sometimes  from  gait 
or  physical  peculiarities.  Some  sobriquets  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  indecent  meanings.  '  Are  you  called  by  your  name, 
or  by  your  nick-name  ?  '  I  asked  of  a  young  man. 
*  Q-enerally  by  my  porra  hesru  ;  but,  when  they  want  to  get 
anything  out  of  me,  they  are  more  civil,  and  use  my  proper 
name. '  A  woman  retains  her  maiden  name  on  marriage  ; 
being  known,  for  instance,  as  Nastufi,  the  wife  of  Beli&ni. 
A  man  calling  to  his  wife,  or  a  wife  to  her  husband,  would 
not  say  come  here  Nastufi  or  Beli&ni  ;  but  come  here 
woman  or  man.*' 

Concerning  the  system  of  polyandry  among  the  Todas, 
I  gather  that  a  woman  may  be  married  to  more  than 
one  man,  provided  they  are  brothers  (adelphogamy),  and 
the  maximum  number  of  husbands  seems  to  be  five. 
The  children  of  a  woman  who  has  more  than  one  hus- 
band are  said  to  be  the  children  of  the  eldest  brother.     If 


*  *  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,' 


he  dies,  the  next  brother  is  recognised  as  the  father,  and 
so  on.  The  privileges  of  a  husband  can,  it  is  said^  be 
secured  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  cloth  to  a  woman  with 
the  consent  of  her  real  husband  or  husbands.  The  subject 
of  Toda  polyandry  is  thus  summed  up  by  Marshall.  "  If  we 
consider  that  one  or  more  brothers  may  each  become  the 
husband  of  separate  wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a 
dower,  and  that  younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of 
maturity,  and  other  brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may 
each  either  take  separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those 
already  in  the  family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any 
degree  of  complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may 
be  met  with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with 
a  single  wife,  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a 
group  of  wives.  All  the  children  of  these  very  promiscuous 
unions  are  held  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as,  as  is 
manifest,  a  generation  or  two  of  such  marriages  must 
produce  inextricable  confusion  in  relationships,  so  we  find 
that  the  Todas,  who  like  nothing  so  much  as  reducing  things 
to  simple  formulae,  rather  ignore  the  whole  subject,  terming 
them  anatama.  *  They  will  describe  the  connection  between 
such  brothers  as  follows  :  "  '  Their  fathers  are  brothers-in- 
law  :  their  mothers  being  sisters,  they  are  brothers.'  An 
uncle  is  styled  '  my  little  father  ';  most  significant.'*  In 
Ceylon  the  children  of  polyandrous  marriages  acknowledged 
all  the  husbands  of  their  mother  as  their  fathers,  calling 
them  great  father,  little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
certain  highland  chieftain  in  Ceylon  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  a  certain  laid  towards  him,  he  remarked : 
'  He  behaves  thus  to  me,  who  am  one  of  his  fathers.*^  f 

During  my  stay  at  Paikara,  polyandry  was  noted  in  four- 
teen out  of  twenty -six  dwelling  huts  of  thirteen  mands,  of 
which  a  census  was  taken,  with  three  as  the  maximum  number 
of  husbands  (brothers)  for  one  woman. 

Of  Toda  songs,  the  following  have  been  collected  : — 

Sunshine  is  increasing:.    'Mist  is  fast  gathering. 

Bain  may  come.     Thunder  roars.     Clouds  are  gathering. 

Bain  is  pouring.     Wind  and  rain  have  combined. 


*  Anatama.    la  Kanarese  anna  (elder),  tamm  (younger),  andam  (th%j 
who  are). 

t  Papers  ou  the  onibom  of  polyandrj  as  practised  in  Ceylon. 
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Oh  powerfnl  god,  may  eyerythiiig  prosper ! 

My  a  charity  increase  ! 

May  the  buffaloes  become  pregnant ! 

See  that  the  buffaloes  haye  calves. 

See  that  the  barren  women  have  children. 

Gk>  and  tell  all  this  to  the  god  of  the  land. 

Keygamor.     Eygamor.     (Names  of  buffaloes). 

Eyeniug  is  approaching.    The  buffaloes  are  coming. 

The  calves  aliso  are  returning. 

The  buffaloes  are  saluted. 

The  dairy  man  beats  the  calves  with  his  stick. 

Milk  has  been  offered  to  the  bell. 

It  is  growing  dark. 

This  is  a  buffalo  with  beautiful  horns. 

A  buffalo  stupidly  given  away  by  the  Badaga. 

A  buffalo  brought  to  the  Kdndal  mand. 

Innerovya  (name  of  buffalo). 

Like  this  buffalo  there  is  no  other. 

Parklir  (name  of  a  Toda). 

Like  him  there  is  no  man. 

The  sun  is  shining.     The  wind  is  blowing. 

Bain  is  coming.    The  trees  are  in  flower. 

Tears  are  falling.     The  nose  is  burning. 

He  is  coming^,  holding  up  his  umbrella. 

He  is  coming,  wearing  a  good  body-cloth. 

He  is  comine,  wearing  a  good  under-cloth. 

He  (the  palai)  is  coming,  wearing  a  black  doth. 

He  is  coming,  holding  his  walking  stick  of  palai  wood. 

I  have  a  god.     What  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  cry  ;  my  heart  being  heavy. 
Oh  !  My  child.     Don't  cry.     It  is  still  crying. 
Thuree.     Thuree.     See.     Be  quiet. 

A  robust  bull  buffalo.     Ach  !      Aoh  ! 

A  big  buffalo  not  intended  for  killing.     Aoh  !     Ach  ! 

Is  leading  the  cow  buffalo.    Ah  !      Ah  !     ^ 

Two  or  three  men  are  driving  it.     Ah  !      Ah  ! 

Song  sung  in  honour  of  the  Maharanee  Regent  of  Mysore*^ 

arrival  at  Ootacamund, 

All  we  Todas  go  to  her  house,  and  dance  before  her. 
She  gives  us  fifteen  rupees. 
She  comes  near  our  women,  and  talks  to  them. 
She  gives  clothes  to  U8. 

Next  morning  we  take  milk,  eight  botfles  in  the  morning, 
tour  in  the  evening. 
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Month  by  month  ahe  pays  us  for  our  milk. 

She  goes  back  to  Mysore,  and,  when  she  goes,  we  stand  in 

a  row  before  her. 
She  gives  us  presents ;  clothes  and  three  rupees. 
The  women  cut  their  hair,  and  stand  before  ner. 

Marriage  song. 

Boys  and  girls  are  singing. 

Much  money  are  they  spending. 

To  the  girl  her  father  is  giving  five  buffaloes. 

The  husband  tells  his  wife  that  she  must  cut  her  hair. 

If  her  hair  is  curled  all  the  people  will  rejoice. 

The  buffalo  is  slain,  and  now  we  must  all  dance. 

Why  are  not  more  people  here  ?    More  should  come. 

My  buffalo  is  big,  very  big. 

Go  quickly  and  catch  it. 

The  Todas  are  all  there.     They  are  standing  in  a  row. 

Who  will  run,  and  catch  the  buffalo  first  ? 

To  him  will  a  present  of  five  rupees  be  given. 

I  will  go  and  catch  it  first. 

The  Todas  are.  all  fighting. 

The  Todas  are  all  feasting. 

People  give  them  rice. 

The  buffalo  is  coming.     Two  men  run  to  catch  it  by  the  neck. 

Ten  men  collect  the  buffaloes.    They  pen  them  in  a  kraal. 

At  one  o'dock  we  take  our  food. 

The  buffalo  is  running,  and  I  hit  it  on  the  back  with  a  stick. 

It  swerves  aside,  but  I  drive  it  back  to  the  path. 

Night  comes,  and  we  all  dance. 

Next  morning  at  10  a.m.  we  bring  out  the  b«iffalo,  and  slay  it. 

At  four  in  the  morning  we  wrap  rice  and  grain  in  a  white  doth, 

and  bum  it. 
At  eleven  we  out  the  hair  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
At  four  in  the  morning  the  priest  goes  to  the  temple. 
He  lights  the  lamp. 
At  eight  he  milks  his  buffaloes. 
He  puts  on  no  cloth. 

He  places  butter  and  ghee  before  the  god. 
Then  he  grazes  his  bifialoes,  and  eats  his  food. 
Then  he  puts  on  his  cloth. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  goes  again  to  the  temple. 
He  kindles  a  fire,  and  lights  the  lamp. 

He  puts  milk  in  a  chatty,  and  churns  it  into  butter  with  a  cane. 
He  mixes  water  with  the  butter-milk,  and  gives  it  to  the  women 

to  drink. 
He  alone  may  sleep  in  the  temple. 
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At  four  in  the  morning  he  lets  out  the  buffaloes  to  graze.    At 

seven  he  milks  them. 
The  woman's  house  is  down  the  hill. 
The  priest  must  not  go  in  unto  the  woman. 
He  may  not  marry. 

When  he  is  twenty  years  old,  he  may  not  enter  the  temple. 
Another  is  made  priest  in  his  stead. 

An  opportunity  offered  itself  to  be  present  at  the  green 
funeral  of  an  elderly  woman  on  the  open  downs  not  far 
from  our  head-quarters^  in  connection  with  which  certain 
details,  not  recorded  in  my  original  account  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  possess  some  interest.  The  corpse  was,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  laid  out  on  a  rude  bier  within  an  impro- 
vised arbour,  covered  with  leaves  and  open  at  each  end,  and  ' 
tended  by  some  of  the  female  relatives.  At  some  Utile 
distance  a  conclave  of  Toda  men,  who  rose  of  one  accord  to 
greet  us,  was  squatting  in  a  circle,  among  whom  were  many 
venerable  white-turbaned  elders  of  the  tnbe,  protected  from 
the  scorching  sun  by  palm-leaf  umbrellas.  Amid  much 
joking,  and  speech-making  by  the  veterans,  it  was  decided 
that,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  woman  was  dead, 
leaving  a  widow,  this  daughter-in-law  should  be  united  to 
the  second  son,  and  that  they  should  live  together  as  man 
and  wife.  On  the  announcement  of  the  decision,  the  bride- 
groom-elect saluted  the  principal  Todas  present  by  placing 
his  head  on  their  feet,  which  were  sometimes  concealed  within 
the  ample  folds  of  the  body-cloth.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
married  woman,  three  ceremonies  must,  I  was  informed,  be 
performed,  if  possible,  by  a  daughter  or  daughter-in-law, 
viz. : — 

(1 )  Tying  a  leafy  branch  of  the  tiviri  shrub  {Atyhsia 
Oandolleana)  in  the  putk^li  of  the  corpse ; 

(2)  Tying  balls  of  thread  and  cowry  shells  (Oyprcea 
moneta)  on  the  arm  of  the  corpse,  just  above  the  elbow ; 

(3)  Setting  fire  to  th^  funeral  pyre,  which  waB,  on 
the  present  occasion,  done  by  lighting  a  rag  with  a  match. 
bi  an  account  of  a  Toda  green  funeral  Mr.  Walhouse  *  notes 
that, "  when  thp  pile  was  completed,  fire  was  obtained  by 
rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together.  This  was  done  mysteriously 
and  apart,  for  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  fire  is  looked  upon 
as  something  secret  and  sacred." 

f  <  Indian  Antiquary/  Vol.  UI,  1874, 
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The  buffalo  capture  took  plaoe  amid  the  usual  excitement 
and  freedom  from  aoddent ;  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  stal- 
wart buffalo  catchers  turned  up  at  the  bungalow  for  a  povjt 
boire  in  return,  as  they  said,  for  treating  us  to  a  good  fight. 
The  beasts  selected  for  sacrifice  were  a  full-grown  oow  and  a 
young  calf.    As  they  were  dragged  near  to  the  corpse,  now 
removed  from  the  arbour,  butter  was  smeared  over  the  horns, 
and  a  bell  (mani)  tied  round  the  neck.    The  bell  was  sub- 
sequently remoTcd  by  Kotas,  in  whose   custody  it  was  to 
remain  till  the  next  k^du.    The  death  blow^  or  rather  series 
of  blows,  having  been  delivered  with  the  butt-end  of  an  axe, 
the  feet  of  the  corpse  were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
buffalo.    In  the  case  of  a  male  corpse,  the  hands  are  made 
to  clasp  the  horns.     The   customary  mourning  in  couples 
concluded,  the  corpse,  dad  in  four  cloths,  was  carried  on  the 
stretcher  to  a  hollow  in  the  neighbouriDg  shola  (grove),  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  had  oeen  rapidly 
piled  up.     The  innermost  cloth  was  black  in  colour,  and 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  holy  p&lal  of  the  tiri^ri.     Next  to 
it  came  a  putk^li  decorated  with  blue  and  red  embroidery, 
outside  which  again  was  a  plain  white  putk^li  covered  over  by 
a  red  cotton  cloth  of  European  manufacture.     Seated  by  the 
side  of  the  pyre,  near  to  which  I  was  courteously  invited  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  stump  of  a  Bhododendron,  was  an  elderly 
relative  of  the  dead  woman,  who,  while  watching  the  cere- 
monial, was  placidly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  holly 
walking-stick  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  scraper.     The  proceed- 
ings were  watched  on  behalf  of  Government  by  a  forest 
guard,  and  a  police  constable  who,  with  marked  affectation, 
held  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose  throughout  the  ceremonial. 
The  corpse  was  decorated  with  brass  rings^  and  within  the 
putk61i  were  stowed  jaggery  (molasses),  a  scroll  of  paper 
adorned  with  cowry   shells,  snuff  and  tobacco,  cocoanuts, 
biscuits,  various  kin^  of  grain,  ghl  (clarified  butter),  honey, 
and  a  tin-framed  looking-glass.     A  long  purse,  containing 
a  silver  yen  and  an  Arcot  rupee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
was  tied  up  in  the  putk6U  close  to  the  feet.     These  prelimi- 
naries concluded,  the  corpse  was  hoisted  up,  and  swung 
three  times  over  the  now  burning  pyre,  above  which  a  mimic 
bier,  made  of  slender  twigs,  was  held.    This  ceremonial, 
wherein  presumably  the  spirit  was  supposed  to  depart  heaven- 
wards (to  Amnor  via  Makurti  peak)  concluded,  the  body  was 
stripped  of  its  jewelry,  and  a  lock  of  hair  out  off  by  the 
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dauffhter-in-law  for  preservation,  together  with  a  fragment 
of  tne  sknll,  until  the  memorial  service  (bara  k^du).  As 
soon  as  the  pyre  was  fairly  ablaze,  the  mourners,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  female  relatives,  left  the  shola,  and 
the  men,  congregating  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
invoked  their  god.  Four  men,  seized,  apparently  in  imita« 
tion  of  the  Eota  d^v&di,  with  divine  frenzy,  began  to  shiver 
and  gesticulate  wildly^  while  running  blindly  to  and  fro  with 
closed  eyes  and  shaking  heads.  They  then  began  to  talk  in 
MaIayiJ[am,  and  offer  an  explanation  of  an  extraordinaiy 
phenomenon,  which  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
figure,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  At 
tiie  annual  ceremony  of  walking  through  fire  (not  ashes)  in 
the  present  year,  two  factions  arose  owin^  to  some  dissen- 
sion, and  two  sets  of  ashes  were  used.  This  seems  to  have 
annoyed  the  gods,  and  those  concerned  were  threatened  with 
speedy  ruin.     But  the  whole  story  was  very  vague. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  man  (a  leper),  the  corpse  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  a  circle  of  loose  stones  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  had  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  occasion.  Just  before  the  buffalo  sacrifice 
took  place,  a  man  of  the  Faiki  clan,  standing  near  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  cane, 
and  asked  a  Kenna,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side, 
"Puzhut,  Kenna"— Shall  I  throw  the  mud  P — ^three  times. 
To  which  the  Kenna,  answering,  replied  "  Puzhut." — ^Throw 
the  mud — ^thrice.  The  Paiki  then  threw  some  of  the  soil 
three  times  over  the  corpse,  and  three  times  into  the  kraal 
(earth  to  earth ;  dust  to  dust). 

At  Toda  funerals,  Mr.  Walhonse  writes :  * ''  Sometimes  a 
circle  of  old  date  is  used,  and  sometimes  a  new  one  is  formed. 
The  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  scraped  together,  and  buried 
under  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  dz&ram."  And  he 
draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  use  of  these  circles 
as  showing  a  connection  of  funeral  rites  with  monxunents 
of  pre-historic  type — stone  circles  and  cromlechs — amongst 
living  tribes  who  most  nearly  represent  pre-historic  peoples. 

The  auspicious  days  for  the  burial  of  a  Tart&l  are  said  to 
be  Tuesday  and  Sunday ;  for  a  Paiki  Thursday  and  Sunday  ; 
and,  for  a  Paiki  male  only,  Saturday. 


♦  *  Indian  Antiquary/  Vol.  VI,  1877* 
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The  oeiemonial  obeeired  when  a  new  man  takes  over 
charge  of  the  appointment  of  pnj4ri  (daily  priert)  is  ae 
follows.    The  candidate  gets  ready  : 

(a)  Seven  leaves  of  Rubus  elliptieus, 

(6)  Seven   tender    shoots,  with  leaf«bnds»  of  Buiu* 

ellipiieus, 
{e)  A  vessel  of  water. 

{d)  A  milky  branch  of  Euphorbia  Rothiaiia. 
(e)  One  or  two  culms  of  grass  (Eragrostts  nigra). 
(/)  A  pot  of  water. 

Taking  one  of  the  Bubns  leaves,  he  folds  it  so  as  to  form 
a  cup,  which  he  holds  in  the  left  hand.  Dipping  one  of  the 
tender  shoots  thrice  into  the  water,  he  transfers  a  few  drops 
thereof  to  the  cap,  and  drinks  them.  The  leaf  is  then 
unfolded,  saluted  by  applying  it  to  the  forehead,  and  thrown 
away.  This  performance  is  repeated  seven  times.  All  the 
tender  shoots  are  then  placed  in  the  vessel  of  water,  and 
the  water  used  for  wasning  the  body.  After  undergoing 
this  purificatory  ceremony,  the  novice  proceeds  to  the  dairy, 
outside  which  he  seats  himself,  and  brushes  the  threshold 
with  the  culm  of  grass  and  Euphorbia  branch.  The  puj&ri, 
who  is  about  to  be  relieved,  places  the  pot  of  water  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dairy.  And,  on  being  asked ^*  Mupat 
kenna  " — ^May  I  touch  P  He  replies  "  Mupat,*'  touch  it. 
The  candidate,  thus  permitted,  then  touches  the  pot,  enters 
^thin  the  dairy,  and  becomes  a  fuU-bloTO  pnjari. 

In  the  dwelling  huts,  for  domestic  purposes,  fire  is,  in 
these  advanced  days,  obtained  from  lucifer-matches.  And  the 
men,  who  came  to  be  operated  on  by  me,  had  no  hesitation 
in  asking  for  a  match,  and  lighting  the  cheroots,  which  were 
distributed  among  them,  before  they  left  the  bungalow 
dining-room.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  dairv-temple  the 
use  of  matches  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  fire  is  kindled  with 
the  aid  of  two  dry  sticks  of  Litscea  Wighiiana,  Of  these,  one, 
terminating  in  a  convex  extremity,  is  about  2  feet  3  inches 
long;  the  other,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  scooped  out 
close  to  one  end,  about  2^  inches  in  length.  Into  the  cavity 
the  end  of  the  longer  stick  fits,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  play. 
The  smaller  stick  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  held  tight  by 
firm  pressure  of  the  great  toe  applied  to  the  end  furthest  from 
the  cavity,  into  which  a  little  finely  powdered  charcoal  is 
inserted.  The  larger  stick  is  then  twisted  vigorously  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  by  two  men,  turn  and  turn  about^ 
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antil  the  oharooal  begins  to  glow.  Fire,  thos  made,  is  said 
to  be  used  at  the  tiri^ri  (saored  mand),  the  daiiy-houses  of 
ordinary  mands,  and  at  the  cremation  of  males. 

I  recently  came  across  a  very  inffenions  method  (PI.  I)  of 
making  fire  by  friction,  carried  ont  by  the  Paniyans,  who  live 
at  Pndnpadi  near  the  base  of  the  Malabai  hills.  A  portion  of 
a  bamboo  stem,  about  one  foot  in  length,  in  which  two  nodes 
are  included,  is  split  lon^tudinally  into  two  equal  parts. 
On  one  half  a  sharp  edge  is  cut  with  a  knife.  In  the  other 
a  longitudinal  slit  is  made  through  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  which  is  stuffed  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
latter  is  held  firmly  on  the  ground  with  its  convex  surface 
upwards,  aud  the  cutting  edge  drawn,  with  a  sawing  motion, 
rapidly  to  and  fro  across  it  by  two  men,  until  the  cloth  is 
ignited  by  the  red-hot  particles  of  wood  in  the  groove  cut  by 
the  sharp  edge.  The  cloth  is  then  blown  with  the  lips  into 
a  blaze,  and  the  tobacco  or  cooking  fire  can  be  lighted. 

Whit  Monday  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition  of  sports 
and  games,  whereof  the  most  exciting  and  interesting  was 
the  burlesque  representation  of  a  Toda  green  funeral  (pachai 
k6du)  by  boys  and  girls.  TJie  Toda,  fond  of  his  little  joke, 
applied  the  term  pachai  kedu  to  the  corpses  of  the  flies 
entrapped  by  a  catch'em-alive-oh  on  the  bungalow  table.  To 
'the  mock  fimeral  rites  arrived  a  party  of  youths,  as  from  a 
distant  mand,  with  arms  linked,  and  crying  out  JLl  tl  I  in. 
shrill  mimicry  of  their  elders.  The  lad  who  was  to  play  the 
leading  character  of  sacrificial  buffalo,  stripping  off  his 
body-doth,  disappeared  from  sight  over  the  brow  of  a  low 
hilloclr.  Above  this  eminence  his  bent  and  uplifted  upper 
extremities  shortly  appeared  as  representatives  of  the  buffalo 
horns.  At  sight  thereof,  there  was  a  wild  rush  of  small  boys 
to  catch  him,  and  a  mimic  stiniggle  took  place,  while  the 
buffalo  was  dragged,  amid  good-tempered  scuffling,  kicks^  and 
shoutings  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  should  have  been. 
This  spot  was,  in  the  absence  of  a  pseudo-dead  body  or  stage 
dummy,  indicated  by  a  group  of  little  girls,  who  had  sat 
chatting  together  till  the  boy-beast  arrived,  when  they 
touched  foreheads,  and  went,  with  due  solemnity,  through 
the  orthodox  observance  of  mourning  in  couples.  The  buffaJo 
was  slain  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
cloth,  which  did  duty  for  the  pole-axe.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
death  straggle  was  over,  he  again,  without  waiting  for  an 
encore,  retired  behind  the  hillock,  in  order  that  the  rough 
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and  tomble  fight,  whioh  was  evidentlj  tiie  chief  oharm  of 
the  game,  might  be  repeated.  The  boffalo  boy  later  on 
came  in  second  in  a  fiat  race,  and  he  was  last  seen  protect- 
ing ns  from  a  mischievous-looking  member  of  his  herd,  which 
was  grazing  on  the  main-road.  While  the  fnneral  game 
was  in  progress,  the  men  showed  off  their  prowess  at  the 
game  of  tip-cat  (il4ta}  wherein  some  excel.  Considerable 
and  intelligent  interest  was  taken  in  a  pair  of  Zeiss'  stereo- 
telescopic  binoculars.  While  looking  through  them,  one  lad 
commenced  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  a  distant  groupof 
children,  who  had,  he  thought,  come  close  up  to  him.  His 
expression  of  blank  astonishment,  when  the  binoculars  were 
removed,  at  finding  them  still  far  off  was  quaintly  amusing. 
One  man,  new  to  the  use  of  optical  instruments,  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  picking  out,  with  the  glasses,  three  men 
on  a  far-distant  hill,  of  whose  presence  he  had  not  been  told. 

A  thing  of  exceeding  joy  to  the  Todas  was  my  Salter's 
hand-dynamometer,  the  fame  of  which  spread  from  mand  to 
mand,  and  was  circulated  at  funerals,  three  of  which  took 
place  duiinsf  my  month's  stay  in  Toda-land.  Great  was  the 
disgust  of  the  assembled  msles,  on  a  certain  day,  when  the 
record  of  hand-grip  for  the  morning  (73  lb.)  was  carried 
off  by  a  big-boned  female,  who  became  the  unlovely 
heroine  of  the  moment.    The  largest  English  feminine  hana- 

8 rip,  recorded  in  my  laboratory  note-book,  is  only  66  lb. 
^ne  Toda  man,  of  fine  physique,  not  satisfied  with  his  grip 
of  98  lb.  went  into  training,  and  fed  himself  up  for  a  few 
days.  Thus  prepared,  he  returned  to  accomplish  103  lb., 
the  result  of  more  skilful  manipulation  of  the  machine 
rather  than  of  a  liberal  dietary  of  butter-milk. 

The  photographs,  taken  during  my  first  Toda  campaign, 
were  a  source  oi  never-ending  interest;  and  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  readiness  with  which  both  old  and  young 
recognised  the  portraits  of  their  friends.  The  subject  of 
much  merriment  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  had  died  only 
a  few  days  previously.  "He,"  they  said,  "has  gone  to 
amndr.     l3ut  youVe  got  him  in  the  book  all  right.'' 

Neeurly  all  the  Toda  men  have  one  or  more  raised  cica- 
trices forming  nodulous  growths  (keloids  of  Both)  on  the 
right  shoulder.  These  scars  are  produced  by  burning  the 
slan  with  red-hot  sticks  of  Litsaa  (the  sacred  fire-stiok) ; 
and  the  Todas  believe  that  the  branding  enables  them  to 
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milk  the  buffaloes  with  perfect  ease,  though  they  oannot 
aooonnt  for  its  action. 

The  operation  of  tattooing  is  performed  by  an  elderly 
Toda  female.  Women  only  are  tattooed,  and,  as  a  general 
role,  they  must  have  borne  one  or  more  ohildren.  Gfirls  are, 
however,  occasionally  tattooed  after  reaching  puberty,  but 
before  giving  birth  to  ohildren.  And  I  have  seen  several 
multiparse,  in  whom  the  absence  of  tattoo  marks  was 
explained  either  on  the  groimd  that  they  were  too  poor  to 
oSord  the  expense  of  the  operation,  or  that  they  were  always 
suckling  or  pregnant — conditions  in  which  the  operation 
would  not  be  free  from  danger.  The  dots  and  circles,  of 
which  the  simple  devices  are  made  up,  are  marked  out  with 
lampblack  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  pattern  is 
pricxed  in  with  the  spines  of  Berberia  artstata. 

The  routine  Toda  dietary  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the 
following  articles,  to  which  must  be  added  strong  drinks 
purchased  at  the  toddy  shops. 

(a)  Bice  boiled  in  whey. 

(b)  Bice  and  jaggery  boiled  in  water. 

(c)  Bdgi  (Eleusine  Ooracana)^  s&mai  (Panieum  miUare) 

or  tinai  (Setaria  italiea)  flour  boiled  in  water, 
and  made  into  a  cake  of  i^emi-solid  consistence. 

(d)  Broth  or  curry  made  of  vegetables  purchased  in 

the  baz&r,  wUd  vegetables,  and  pot-herbs,  wluch, 
together  with  ground-orchids,  the  Todas  may 
often  be  seen  rooting  up  with  a  sharp-pointed 
digging-stick  on  the  hill  sides. 

The  indigenous  edible  plants  and  pot-herbs  include  the 
following : — 

(1)  Cnicus  WaUichii  (thistle). — The  roots  and  flower- 
stalks  are  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  made  into  soup  or 
curry. 

(2)  Girardinia  heterophyUa  (Nilgiri  nettle). — The  tender 
leafy  shoots  of  vigorously  growing  plants  are  gathered, 
crushed  by  beating  with  a  stick  to  destroy  the  stinging  hairs, 
and  made  into  soup  or  curry.  The  flbre  of  this  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  near  the  mands,  is  used  for  stitching  the 
putk^li,  with  steel  needles  purchased  in  the  baz&r  in  Ueu  of 
the  more  primitive  thorn.  In  the  preparation  of  the  flbre, 
the  bark  is  thrown  into  a  pot  of  ooiUng  water,  to  which 
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ashes  have  been  added.     After  a  few  lioiirs*  boiling,  the  bark 
is  taken  out,  and  the  fibre  extracted. 

(3)  Tender  shoots  of  bamboos  eaten  in  the  form  of 
curry. 

(4)  AUemantliera  aeasilis. 

Stellar ia  media.  i  tj  j.  r     i 

A  ,,  yi'ot-herbs. 

Amaranthus  sptnosus. 

Amaranthus  polr/gonoides. 

The  following  list  of  plants,  of  which  the  fruits  are  eaten 
by  the  Todas,  has  been  brouglit  together  by  my  botanical 
assistant,  Mr.  K,  Bangachari,  whoso  assistance  as  interpreter 
and  gleaner  of  information  I  heartily  recognise  : — 

Eugenia  Arnottiana. — The  dark  purple  juice  of  the  fruit 

of  this  tree  is  used  by  Toda  women 
for  painting  beauty  spots  on  their 
faces. 

Rubus  ellipticm'  ^ 

RubuB  moluccanufi,        >  wild  raspberry. 

Rijihua  haiocmyus,        J 

Fragaria  nilgherretisis^  wild  strawberry. 

EUeagnus  latifolia. — Said  by  Dr.  Mason  to  make  excellent 

tarts  and  jellies. 

GauUher  ia  fragraniiah  ima . 

Rhodomyrius  tomeiitosusy  hill  gooseberry. 

Loranthus  tomentosua.     "1 

Loranthus  neelg/ierrensis,  >  Parasitic  on  trees. 

LoranthuH  loniceroidea,     J 

EUBOcarpua  obhngm. 

Elasocarpua  Munronii. 

Berberia  aristata,    n  l^ophfin.v 

Berberia  nepalenata,  j  ^ 

Solatium  nigrum. 

Vaceinium  LeschenauUii. 

Vaccinium  nilgherrense. 

Toddalia  aculeata. 

Oeropegia  puailla. 

To  which  may  be  added  mushrooms. 

The  Todas  attribute  the  stunted  growth  of  some  members 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  compared  with  the  splendid 
physique  of  the  lusty  veterans,  to  the  results  of  syphilis,  of 
which  they  give  a  classic  description.  The  profuse  hairy 
development  is  by  some  attributed  to  their  drinking  ^*  too 
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much  milk/'  As  iix  Maori-land,  80  in  Toda-land,  one  finds 
a  raoe  of  superb  men  coupled  to  hideous  women.  With  the 
exception  of  the  young  girls,  and  here  and  there  a  woman 
who  is  passable,  the  fair  sex  is  in  the  male  sex. 

A  woman,  who  was  asked  to  count  the  number  of  her 
children  on  the  fingers,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Little  to  first  finger,  right  hand  . .         •  •       4 

Do.        do.      do.      left    do.     • .         •  •       4 

Three  middle  fingers,  right  hand  •  •       3 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  thumb  was  not  reckoned  as 
a  finger*  For,  though  zoologically  the  thumb  is  merely  one 
of  a  scries  of  digits,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  specially 
enact,  for  the  subtle  purposes  of  the  law,  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  finger-print  impressions  as  evidence,  that 
the  thumb  is  a  finger. 

The  following  statistics,  bearing  on  the  relative  proportionR 
of  the  sexes,  fertility,  and  mortality  among  the  youthful 
offspring,  are  of  interest,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  statement  of  a  Grerman  Missionary  ( '  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  hills,'  1856)  that  '*  it  is  rarely  that  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  children ;  and  it  is  not  at  aU  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  only  a  single  child  while  many 
families  have  none  at  all : " 


Age  of  mother. 

ChJldren. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Male. 

Female. 

85-40      

3 

••* 

1 

25         

•  •  • 

1 

1 

20          

■  •  • 

1 

1 

20-22       

•  •  • 

2 

..• 

80-35       

1 

2 

*  1 1 

35-40       

1 

•  •  1 

•  ■  • 

80-36       

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

25-80       

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

1 

35-40       

3 

2 

.  •  • 

80-35       

' ^ 

8 

2 

••• 

Id 


a 

A^e  of  mother 

• 

GhUdren. 

JAjiDg. 

Dead. 

Hale. 

Female. 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

5 

3 

3 

20-25 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

•  ■  • 

2 

25 

•  •• 

« « • 

2 

1 

•.■ 

40 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

10. 

Probably  Bjpbilit. 

30-35 

■  ■  • 

•  ■• 

0 

0 

0 

• 

30-35 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

t  •  ■ 

•  •« 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••■ 

•  at 

3 

30-35 

1  •  • 

•  ■  « 

4 

2 

2 

30 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2 

8 

•  •  • 

80 

»  *  ■ 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

2 

25-30 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

»•• 

2 

3 

35 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2 

... 

2 

30 

t  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

40-46 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •% 

2 

2 

30 

•  •  t 

ft  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

25 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

•*  • 

35 

1  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

1 

3 

4 

25-30 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

30-35 

■  •  • 

«•• 

2 

2 

••• 

( 

40-45 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

t  •  • 

1 

10. 

Probably  syphilis. 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

4 

3 

•  •  • 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  ». 

3 

2 

■  •  • 

35-40 

•  m  • 

•  *  ■ 

1 

2 

« •  • 

25 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

- 

••• 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

8. 

Probably  syphilis. 

25 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

••• 

8 

40-45 

•  •  ■ 

•  •! 

1 

2 

4 

« 

40 

t  •  • 

•  ■  • 

0 

0 

0 

35-40 

•  99 

■  •  • 

I  •  < 

2 

1 

35-40 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

30-85 

•  •  • 

■  •  t 

1 

2 

1 

25-30 

tat 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

1  •  • 

30 

•  •  « 

•  «   ■ 

1 

1 

1 

a  t  • 

Analysing  the  figures,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : 


Cases  examined 

Males  alive 

Females  alive 

Dead 

No  children  bom 

Greatest  nu^iber  of  children 


•  t 


44 
48 
48 
68 
5 
11 


} 


96 
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As  bearing  on  the  home  life  of  the  Todas,  I  place  on 
record  the  following  extracts  from  the  notes  made  concerning 
the  occupants  of  single  hnts  during  a  visitation  from  mand 
to  mand  : — 

Two  elderly  men  (brothers),  their  wife,  four  sons,  dangh^pr, 
and  sister-in-law  (wife's  sister). 

Two  elderly  men  (brothers),  their  wife  and  two  sons. 

A  widower  remarried  to  a  young  girl,  and  three  sons  by  his 
first  wife. 

Man  and  his  cousin,  their  wife  and  two  children. 

Two  elderly  men,  their  wife,  two  unmarried  daughters,  and 
two  grown-up  sons  with  their  wife. 

Mderly  man,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter-in-law  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  and  two  grown-up  sons  with  a  single 
wife. 

Married  woman  and  her  son.  Her  husband  away,  leading 
a  celibate  life  as  palal  of  the  tiri^ri. 

Three  men  (brothers),  their  wife  and  three  chUdren,  and 
their  two  sisters. 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  of  whom 
three  are  married  to  a  single  wife. 

Three  brothers,  their  wife  and  child,  and  mother-in-law 
(wife's  mother). 

Elderly  man,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  grand- 
child. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  enliven  this  note  with  an  extract 
from  a  petition,  bearing  on  buflPalo  sacrifice,  which  was 
recently  submitted  to  the  Head  Magistrate  of  the  Nilgiris. 

**  According  to  our  religious  custom  ^f or  the  long  period 
we  are  bringing  forward  of  our  killing  buffaloes  without  any 
irregular  way.  But,  in  last  year,  when  the  late  Collector  came 
to  see  the  said  place,  by  that  he  ordered  to  the  Todas  first 
not  to  keep  the  bufFaloes  without  feeding  in  the  kraal  ;  and 
second  he  ordered  to  kill  each  for  every  day,  and  to  clear  away 
the  buifaloes,  and  not  to  keep  the  buffaloes  without  food.  We 
did  our  work  according  to  his  orders,   and  this   excellent  order 

was  an  ample   one.      Now  this ^  a  chief  of  the  Todas,  son 

of ,  a  deceased   Toda,   the    above    man  joined  with  the 

moniagar  of village,   joined  together,    and,    dealing  with 

bribes,  now  they  arose  against  us,  and  doing  this  great  troubles 

on  us,  and  also,  by  this  great  trouble,  one    day  Mr.  came 

for  shooting  snapes  (snipe)  by  that  side.  By  chance  one  grazing 
buffalo  came  to  him,  push  him  by  his  horns  very  forcely  and 
wounded  him  on  his  leg.  By  the  help  of  another  gentleman  who 
came  with  him  he  escaped,  or  he  would  have  die  at  the  moment. 
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Now  the  said  monia^ar  and joined  together,  want  to  finieh 

the  funeral  to  his  late  father  on  the  18th  instant.  For  this 
pnrpose  they  are  going  to  shut  the  buffaloes  without  food  in 
the  kraal  on  the  18th  instant  at  10  o'clock.  They  are  going  to 
kill  the  buffaloes  on  the  19th  instant  at  4  o'clock  in  the  eyening. 
But  this  is  a  great  sin  against  God.  But  we  beg  your  honour 
this  way.  That  is,  let  them  leave  the  buffaloes  in  the  grazing 
place,  and  ask  them  to  catch  and  kill  them  at  the  same  moment. 
And  also  your  honour  cannot  ordered  them  to  keep  them  in  the 
kraal  without  food.  And,  if  they  will  desire  to  kill  the  buffaloes 
in  this  way,  these  buffaloes  will  come  on  us,  and  aho  on  the  other 
peoples  one  who,  coming  to  see  the  fuus  on  those  day,  will  kill 
them  all  by  his  anxious.  And  so  we  the  Todas  begs  your  honour 
to  enquire  them  before  the  18th,  the  said  funeral  ceremony 
commencing,  and  not  to  grant  the,  above  orders  to  them." 

E.  THUESTON. 
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EURASIAN  SCHOOL  BOYS. 


In  the  introduotion  to  his  *  Manual  of  Anthropometry,' 
Mr.  0.  Eoberts,  dealing  with  the  objects  and  advantages  of 
ascertaining  the  physical  proportions  of  the  body,  remarks  that 
''  from  a  wide  and  national  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  know  the  rate  of  growth  of  children  from  year 
to  year,  the  proportions  which  exist  at  different  ages,  the 
period  at  which  the  body  attains  maturity,  and  recognise  the 
nature  and  peculiar  effects  of  various  influences  at  work  in 
modifying  tiie  physical  development  of  our  labouring  popu- 
lation ;  to  enable  us  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  and  workshops,  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 
recruits  for  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  country, 
and  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  much-debated  question  of 
the  physical  degeneracy  of  a  people."  These  observations, 
made  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  proportion  of  the  human  body  in  England,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  India,  for  which  country  I  am  unable 
to  lay  my  hands  on  any  series  of  precise  and  systematic 
data  relating  to  youthful  physique. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Medical  officer, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chingleput  Reformatory,  with  a  view  to 
examining  the  physique  of  the  youthful  offenders,  who  are 
being  educated  there  amid  a  wholesome  environment.  The 
value  of  the  measurements  recorded  is  to  a  great  extent  lost 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  lads  (all  Natives)  to  tell  me 
their  age  even  approximately.  And  the  only  guide  was  the 
age  as  recorded  oy  the  Magistrate  at  the  time  of  conviction, 
concerning  which  the  Superintendent  of  the  Eeformatory 
remarks  in  the  annual  report,  1899  : — "  I  feel  constrained  to 
refer  once  more  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Magis- 
trates to  over-estimate  the  ages  of  boys,  when  they  are  sent 
here.  The  result  is  that  their  periods  of  detention  in  this 
school  are  shortened,  and  they  are  discharged  when  still 
young,  and  in  many  cases  very  young,  while  they  would 
nave  Deen  very  much  bettor  for  a  few  years*  further  deten- 
tion and  training  in  this  school.  Out  of  the  37  boys 
discharged  during  the  year,  11  were  obviously  younger  than 
their  ages  as  fixed  hj  the  Magistrates,  and  consequently 
small  in  size.  It  is  difficult  for  such  boys  to  obtain  employ- 
ment after  discharge;  and  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  boy  is  to  be  discharged  and  find  no  employment,  as  a 
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relapse  to  crime  may  be  almost  necessarj  to  keep  him  from, 
starvation."  Despite  the  doubt  as  to  the  precise  age  of  those 
investigated,  I  place  on  record,  as  a  modest  contribution  to 
Indian  criminol(^;y,  the  results  of  my  visit  to  the  Reformatory, 
whereto  are  added,  in  the  fin&l  column,  notes  bearing  on  the 
''  magisterial  age  "  made  in  consultation  with  the  Medical 
officer.  Captain  Gr.  Gr,  Griffard,  I.M.S. 

Happily  the  Eurasian,  like  the  English  schoolboy,  knows 
his  birthday,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is 
possible  to  group  them  in  regular  sequence  according  to 
their  age.  I  accordingly  publish,  with  no  idea  of  finality, 
but  as  a  guide  for  other  possible  workers  in  a  useful  and 
practical  field  of  statistical  research,  the  detailed  figures 
relating  to  186  Eurasian  youths,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen,  who  bavc  come  to  my  laboratory  for  exam- 
ination. The  occupation  of  the  father  is  given,  as  a  guide 
to  social  status,  in  the  final  column,  wherein  I  have  also 
incorporated  the  notes  bearing  on  physique  and  pubertial 
development  recorded  at  the  time  of  examination.  The 
weight  is  recorded  in  pounds,  and  the  measurements  are  in 
centimotres.  The  weights  were  registered  in  clothes,  with 
boots.  A  table  of  conversion  of  centimetres  into  feet  and 
inches  will  be  found  on  the  cover.  The  dynamometer  was  a 
Salter's  hand  dynamometer,  which  records  the  hand  grip 
in  lb.  The  chest  measurements  were  taken,  with  the  arms 
raised  above  the  head,  midway  between  inspiration  and 
expiration ;  those  who  tried  to  dodge  me,  by  holding  their 
breath  at  the  end  of  a  forced  inspiration,  being  made  to  count 
slowly. 

As  showing  how  the  figures  relating  to  each  year  of  age 
may  be,  with  advantage,  co-ordinated  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  I  reproduce  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  figm*es 
so  far  as  weight  and  physical  measurements  are  concerned. 

Weight 


Age, 

Number 
of  oases. 

Averag^e. 

Maxlmam. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

12-13 
13-14 
14-16 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 

32 
30 
48 
34 
27 
16 

63 
65 
74 
83 
96 
98 

83 

90 

99 

113 

123 

122 

■ 

47 
48 
54 
58 
75 
83 

36 
42 
45 
55 

48 
39 

24 


Height. 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximain. 

Minimum. 

Eange, 

12-13 

32         ! 

128-3 

146-8 

125-4 

21-4 

13-14 

30 

138-4 

152-5 

126-4 

26-1 

14-15 

48         ! 

143-4 

160-4 

130-8 

29-6 

15-16 

34 

152-3 

167-4 

135-2 

322 

16-17 

27 

159 

174-7 

147-4 

27-3 

17-18 

15 

1 

161-3 

172-8 

154 

18 

Cheat, 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

• 

Ran^e. 

12-13 
13-14 

14r-15 

15-16 
16-17 
17-18 

32 
30 
48 
34 
27 
15 

62 
63 
65 
69 
72 
74 

71 

71-4 

74-6 

76-5 

78-5 

82-5 

51' 

57-6 

59 

59-6 

65-5 

08-5 

17 

13-8 

15-5 

16-9 

13 

14 

Shoulders. 


Age. 

Nnmber 
of  oases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

12-13 
13-14 
14^15 
16-16 
16-17 
17-18 

32 

30 
48 
34 
27 
15 

30-2 
308 
32-n 
33-8 
35-7 
3G-4 

34-4 
34  2 
35-9 
39-3 
38-5 
39-6 

27-2 
28-1 
.28-8 
29 
331 
34-9 

7-2 
61 
71 
10-3 
5-4 
4-9- 

Cephalic  Length, 


Age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

12-13 
13-14 
14-15 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 

32 

30 
48 
34 
27 
15 

17-6 
17-7 
17-7 
17-8 
181 
18-6 

18-8 

18-0 

19 

19-2 

19-4 

19-8 

IG 

16 

16-6 

16-6 

17 

18 

2-4 
2-6 
2-4 
20 
2-4 
1-8 

25 


Cephaiie  Breadth. 


I 

1 

1 

I 

Age. 

t    Nauober    • 
of  oaaei. 

I 

Arerage. 

Maximum. 

] 

1 

Minimam.j 

I 

Range.     1 

1 
1 

12-13 

r 

1 

Z2 

1 

13-7 

U-6 

1 

i 
13 

■         1 

1*6  : 

18-14 

80 

13-7 

15 

12-4 

2*6      ' 

14-15 

1 

48 

13*9 

14-8 

12*6 

2-8 

15-16 

1 
•  •  •  t 

84 

13-8 

•       14*6 

12*8       1 

1-7 

16-17 

27 

14 

1        15*4 

12*8 

2*6 

17-18 

••■  1 

15 

i 

U 

15*4 

i 

13*2 

2*2 

1 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Eurasian  marriage,  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  railway  chaplain  and  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  city  of 
Madras,  to  place  on  record  the  following  statistics  abstracted 
from  the  registers.  It  may,  in  explanation,  be  noted  that 
M.  indicates  the  bridegroom,  F.  the  bride,  and  W.  widow  or 
widow  re-marriage : — 


(a)  Baihcay. 


1 

1 

M. 

P. 

'        M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

25 

18 

24 

19 

23 

15 

21 

15 

27 

16 

24 

18 

24 

19 

20 

21 

85 

21 

21 

14 

22 

18 

24 

19 

22 

19     i 

25 

16 

22 

18 

23 

17 

22 

18 

21 

20 

23 

14 

23 

16 

3J^ 

19 

23 

18 

23 

21 

26 

21 

25 

16 

W.  42 

18 

25 

18 

W.45 

19 

87 

28 

83 

19 

25 

23 

25 

19 

20 

15 

24 

17 

24 

17 

25 

18 

22 

17 

26 

16 

24 

20 

W.  42 

18 

24 

19 

82 

19 

40 

16 

23 

18 

27 

18 

28 

2i 

1 

26 


(6)  Madras  Oity. 


M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

F._       1 

M. 

F. 

33 

26 

28 

1 
19 

27 

18 

W.40 

18     , 

29 

20    ! 

!       W.39 

19 

23 

26     , 

23 

21 

27 

31 

23 

23     ' 

26 

21 

23 

14 

25 

21 

22 

18 

33 

24 

29 

W.24 

25 

17 

25 

18 

31 

19 

28 

W.35 

25 

18 

28 

25 

2i 

18 

21 

19 

26 

17 

26 

19 

24 

20 

23 

15 

32 

26 

26 

19 

23 

18 

26 

18 

W.46 

W.39 

23 

19 

27 

18 

23 

23 

30 

24 

25 

21 

L2 

20 

W.  88 

17 

23 

16 

32 

17 

21 

17 

27 

19 

21 

16 

26 

21 

40 

16 

21 

W.SO 

W.53 

W.43 

28 

15 

W.40 

17 

28 

20 

31 

24 

25 

24 

29 

21 

27 

25 

30 

20 

W.43 

W.36 

29 

17 

W.43 

28 

20 

16 

24 

W.30 

22 

18 

22 

18 

W.42 

W.34 

Analysing  these  figures,  with  the  omission  of  re-marriages, 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


{a)  Railtoap. 

Brideg^room. 

Bride. 

Average  age 
Mean  above  the  average 
Mean  below  the  average 
Eange  of  age 

25-26 
28-29 
23-24 
40-20 

18-19 
19-20 
16-17 
28-14 

(6)  Madras  City, 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Average  age 
Mean  above  the  average 
Mean  below  the  average 
Bange  of  age 

26-27 
28-29 
23-24 
40-20 

19-20 
21-22 
17-18 
31-14 
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F.  Tailor.     Slight  moustache.     Hair  in  axilln?. 

F.  Bandman.    Moustache. 

F.  Fitter.      Good     physique.     Moustache.     Hair      in 
axillae. 

F.  Fitter.     Slight     mousta<;he.      Heart     tattooed     on 
right  breast. 

F.  Compositor.    Moustache.     Hair  in  axillss.                    i 

•  • 

a 

F.  Pensioner.    Moustache.     Hair  in  axillae.     Tattooed 
with  initials  on  chest :    girVs   head   in    a  frame  on 
right  npper  arm :  star  on  right  fore-arm. 

Good  physique.    Hard  mnscles.    Girl's  head  tattooed 
on  left  fore-arm. 
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MERIAH  SACRIFICE  POST. 


The  ethnological  section  of  the  Museum  has  reoently 
received  a  very  interesting  historic  relic  in  the  shape  of  a 
Meriah  sacrifice  post  from  Baligudu  in  the  Ganjam  district 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  This  post,  which  was  fast  being 
reduced  to  a  mere  shell  by  white-ants,  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
one  now  in  existence.  It  was  brought  by  Colonel  Pickance, 
who  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  from  about  1864 
to  1876,  to  Baligudu  from  some  place  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Chinna  Kimmidi  Maliahs,  and  set  up  in  the  ground  near 
the  gate  of  the  reserve  Police  barracks. 

*'  The  best  known  case,"  Mr.  T.  Q-.  Prazer  writes,*  ''  of 
human  sacrifices  systematically  offered  to  ensure  good  crops  is 
supplied  by  the  Khonds  or  Kandhs,  a  Dra vidian  race  in  Bengal 
and  Madras.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  the 
accounts  written  by  British  ofiicers,  who,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  were  en|^aged  in  putting  them  down.  The  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  earth  goddess,  Tari  Pennu  or  Bera  Pennu, 
and  were  believed  to  ensure  good  crops  and  immunity  from 
all  disease  and  accidents.  In  particular,  they  were  considered 
necessary  iij  the  cultivation  oi  turmeric,  the  Khonds  arguing 
that  the  turmeric  could  not  have  a  deep  red  colour  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  victim,  or  Meriah,  was  acceptable  to 
the  goddess  only  if  he  had  been  purchased,  or  had  been  bom 
a  victim,  that  is,  the  son  of  a  victim  father,  or  had  been 
devoted  as  a  child  by  his  father  or  guardian. 

"  The  mode  of  performing  these  tribal  sacrifices  was  as 
follows.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  tho  sacrifice,  the  victim 
waa  devoted  by  cutting  off  his  hair,  which  until  then  was  kept 
unshorn-  Crowds  of  men  and  women  assembled  to  witness 
the  sacrifice.  None  might  be  excluded,  since  the  sacrifice  was 
declared  to  bo  '  for  all  mankind.'  It  was  preceded  by  several 
days  of  wild  revelry  and  gross  debauchery.  On  the  day  before 
the  sacrifice,  the  victim,  dressed  in  a  new  garment,  was  led 
forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession,  with  music  and 
dancing,  to  the  Meriah  grove,  which  was  a  clump  of  high 
forest  tries,  standing  a  little  way  from  the  village,  and  un- 
touched by  the  axe.     In  this  grove  the  victim  was  tied  to  a 

»  

*  '  The  Golden  Bough  :  a  utadr  in  comparative  religion/  1890, 
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post,  which  was  sometimes  placed  between  two  plants  of 
the  sankissar  shrub.  He  was  then  anointed  with  oil,  ghee 
(clarified  butter),  and  turmeric,  and  adorned  with  flowers ;  and 
'  a  species  of  reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  adoration,'  was  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day.  A 
great  struggle  now  arose  to  obtain  the  smallest  relic  from  his 
person.  A  particle  of  the  turmeric  paste  with  which  he  was 
smeared,  or  a  drop  of  his  spittle,  was  esteemed  of  sovereign 
virtue,  especially  by  the  women.  The  crowd  danced  round  the 
post  to  music,  and,  addressing  the  earth,  said '  O  God,  we  oflfer 
this  sacrifice  to  you ;  give  us  good  crops,  seasons,  and  health.' 
''  On  the  last  morning  the  orgies,  which  had  been  scarcely 
interrupted  during  the  night,  were  resumed,  and  continued  till 
noon,  when  they  ceased,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  con- 
summate the  sacrifice.  The  victim  was  again  anointed  with 
oil,  and  each  person  touched  the  anointed  part,  and  wiped  the 
oil  on  his  own  head.  In  some  places  the  victim  was  then 
taken  in  procession  round  the  village  from  door  to  door,  where 
some  plucked  hair  from  bis  head,  and  others  begged  for  a 
drop  of  his  spittle,  with  which  they  anointed  their  heads.  As 
the  victim  might  not  be  bound,  or  make  any  show  of  re- 
sistance, the  bones  of  his  arms,  and,  if  necessary,  bis  legs 
were  broken ;  but  often  this  precaution  was  rendered  un- 
necessary by  stupefying  him  with  opium.  The  mode  of 
putting  him  to  death  varied  in  different  places.  One  of  the 
commonest  modes  seems  to  have  been  strangulation,  or 
squeezing  to  death.  The  branch  of  a  green  tree  was  cleft 
several  feet  down  the.  middle ;  the  victim's  neck  (in  other 
places,'  his  chest)  was  inserted  in  the  oleft,^  which  the  priest, 
aided  by  his  assistants,  strove  with  all  his  force  to  close.  Then 
he  wounded  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe,  whereupon 
the  crowd  rushed  at  the  victim,  and  out  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  leaving  the  head  and  bowels  untouched.    Sometimes 


*  CampbeU  mentioni  two  strong  planks  or  bamboos,  or  a  slit  bamboo. 
In  the  operation  for  castration,  as  practised  in  Southern  India  for  the  crea- 
tion of  artificial  ennuohs  (kojahs),  the  genitalia  were  seized  in  the  left 
hand  by  the  operator  (barbca*  or  euauoh),  and  an  assistant,  who  had  a 
bamboo  lath  slit  in  the  centre,  ran  it  down  quite  dose  to  the  pubis,  the 
sUt  firmly  embracing  the  whole  of  the  genitalia  at  their  root.  The  operator 
then  ran  a  sharp  rasor  doirn  along  the  face  of  the  lath,  and  removed  penis, 
testicles,  tod  scrotum  in  one  swoop,  leavinff  a  large  clean  open  wound,  into 
which  boiling  gingelly  (Seaamum  indteum)  oil  was  poured  to  itannch  the 
bleeding,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  soft  rag  steeped  in  warm  oiL 
During  the  operation  the  patient  was  urged  to  cry  out '  Din '  (the  f ai|h  in 
Mohomed)  three  times. — Shortt.  Anthrop.  Institute,  1873. 
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he  was  out  up  alive.  In  Chiima  Rimedi  he  was  dragged 
along  the  fields,  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  who,  avoiding  his 
head  and  intestines,  haoked  the  flesh  from  his  body  with 
their  knives  till  he  died." 

Oonceming  another  method  of  sacrifice,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  post  preserved  in  the  Museum,  Major-General 
J.  Campbell,  who  was  deputed  by  Government  to  help  in 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
practices,  writes  *  that  '^  one  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
offering  the  sacrifice  in  Chinna  Kidemy  is  to  the  effigy  of  an 
elephant,  +  rudely  carved  in  wood,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  stout 
post,  on  which  it  is  made  to  revolve.  After  the  periormance 
of  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  intended  victim  is  fastened  to 
the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells 
of  the  excited  multitude  of  Khonds,  is  rapidl}'  whirled  round, 
when,  at  a  given  signal  by  the  officiating  Zani  or  priest,  the 
crowd  rush  in,  seize  the  Meriah,  and  with  their  knives  cut 
the  fiesh  off  the  shrieking  wretch  as  long  as  life  remains. 
He  is  then  cut  down,  the  skeleton  burnt,  and  the  horrid 
orgies  are  over.  In  several  villages  I  counted  as  many 
as  fourteen  effigies  of  elephants,  which  had  been  used  in 
former  sacrifices.  These  I  caused  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
baggage  elephants  attached  to  my  camp,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  Khonds,  to  show  them  that  these  venerated 
objects  had  no  power  against  the  Hviog  animal,  and  to 
remove  all  vestiges  of  their  bloody  superstition."  To  the 
wild  mountaineers  assembled  in  his  camp  General  Campbell 
directed  attention  to  the  fertile  districts  of  Sarungudda  and 
Deegee,  where  no  human  blood  is  shed  to  propitiate  a  sangui- 
nary god,  and  where  the  fields  are  as  productive  as  their 
own.  "  It  is  true,"  they  answered .  "  It  is  j  ust.  Our  fathers 
sacrificed,  and  taught  us  to  do  so.  The  great  Government 
has  sent  a  mighty  cnief  to  forbid  the  practice,  and  he  must  be 
obeyed.  Let  us  then  do  as  our  brothers  of  Goomsur  and 
Boad  have  done,  and  sacrifice  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigs, 
instead  of  human  beings."  The  last  attempted  human  sacrifice 
(which  was  nearly  successful)  in  the  Yizagapatam  district 
among  the  Kutiya  Khonds,  was,  I  believe,  in  1880.     But 


*  '  Personal  Narrative  of  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan/ 
1864. 

t  The  Kuttiyas  had  a  curious  arrangement  of  wood,  which  they  called 
the  Haiti  mundo  or  elephant's  head  (from  some  slight  resemblance),  to 
which  the  victim  was  tied,  or  before  which  ho  was  sacrificed. — '  Gan]4m 
District  Manual. ' 
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the  memory  of  the  abandoned  practice  Ir  kept  green  by  one 
of  the  Khond  songs,  for  a  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Friend Pereira.  * 

At  the  time  of  the  great   Kiabon  (Campbell)  Saheb's 

coming  the  country  was  in  darkness  ;  it  was  enveloped  \ 

in  mist.  \ 

Having  sent  paiks  to  collect  the  people  of  the  land,  they, 

having  surrounded  them,  cauglit  the  weria  sacrificers. 
Having  caught  the  meri'a  sacrificers,  they  brought  them ; 

and  again  they  went  and  seized  the  evil  councillors. 
Having  seen  the  chains   and  shackles,  the  people  were 

afraid ;  murder  and  bloodshed  were  quelled. 
Then  the  land  became  beautiful ;  and  a  certain  mokodella 

(MacPherson)  Saheb  came. 
He  destroyed  the  lairs  of  the  tigers  and  bears  in  the  hills, 

and  rocks,  and  taught  wisdom  to  the  people. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  month  he  built  bungalows  and  schools ; 

and  he  advised  them  to  learn  reading  and  law. 
They  learnt  wisdom  and  reading  ;  they  acquired  silver  and 

gold.     Then  all  the  people  became  wealthy. 


*  Jonrn.  Asiatic  Soo.,  Bengal,  1898. 
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WALKING  THROUGH  FIRE  (HOT  ASHES). 


To  Mr.  H.  Beauchamp,  Editor  of  the  '  Madras  Mail/ 
I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  following 
account  of  a  ceremony,  which  took  place  recently  at  St. 
Thomas'  Mount  near  the  city  of  Madras. 

*'  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  railway  station  at  St.  Thomas' 
Mount  was  performed  last  evening  the  most  interesting  ceremony 
of  *  fire-walking '  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  local  goddess.  Timely  announcement 
of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  public,  and  this  brought  together 
many  hundreds  of  spectators  from  villages  around  St.  Thomas' 
Mount  and  the  suburbs  of  Madras.  Fire- walking  has  been 
observed  as  an  annual  festival  at  Allandur,  near  St.  Thomas' 
Mount,  for  more  than  half  a  centur}',  and  always  in  connection 
with  the  local  temple  of  Draupati,  the  heroine  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  immensely  religious — or  superstitious,  as  others 
maycall'it — mind  of  the  Hindu  has  made  gods  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Mahabharata,  and  given  them  a  permanent  place  in  the  all- 
embracing  Hindu  Pantheon.  And,  even  to-day,  these  heroes 
and  heroines  are  worshipped  in  temples  in  villages  throughout 
Southern  India. 

**The  Mahabharata,  or  the  great  war,  as  is  well  known,  was 
an    internecine    war    between  the   Kurus^  and    the  Fandavas, 
brought  on  by  the  unjust  and  cruel  oppression  of  the  latter  by 
the  former.     The  five  Pandavas,  and  their  common  wife  Drau- 
pati, sufPered  unmentionable  cruelties  and   indignities  at  the 
hands  of  theKurus,  and  were  driven  out  of  their  dominions,  and 
made  to  live  as  exiles  in  forests  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
with  an  additional  year  of  exile  incognito.     In  India,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  a  woman  have  always 
been  considered  absolutely   sacred,  and,  at  the  termination  of 
the  great  war,  Draupati,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  grossest 
insults,   by  one   of  the  Kurus,    was  required  to  estabUsh  her 
chastity  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  five  husbands  and  an  assembly 
of  great  men.     And  the  divine  Draupati,  whose  one  strong  arm 
of  protection  against  danger  throughout  the  groat  war  had  been 
her  chastity,  openly  submitted  heiself  to  a  trial  by  ordeal.     And 
the  form  this  trial  took  was  walking  through  fire.     Out  of  this 
ordeal  Draupati  came  most  successfully,   and  established,  her 
innocence  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.     She  went  further,  and 
gave   additional  proof — a   proof,   the  efficacy   of  which  was  to 
remain  unquestioned  for  all  time  to  come,  in  support  of  her 
character ;  that  is,  she  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  audience 
that  whoever,  placing  implicit  faith  in  her  powers,  undertakes 
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to  walk  over  fire,  will  get  rid  of  any  maladies  he  may  be 
sabject  to,  and  attain  all  objects  of  his  desire. 

"  At  the  Allandnr  temple  Dranpati  is  worshipped  by  the 
people ;  an  annual  festival  bein^  celebrated  in  her  honour.  The 
qeleoration  of  this  festival,  it  is  believed,  secures  to  the  villagers 
their  cattle  and  crops,  and 'protection  from  dangers  of  all  kinds. 
While  in  some  villages  this  festival  is  undertaken  annually,  in 
others,  which  cannot  afPord  the  means,  it  is  done  either  at 
longer  intervals,  such  as  once  in  three,  seven,  ten,  or  twelve 
years,  or  in  times  of  serious  outbreaks  of  epidemic,  such  as 
smaU-pox,  cholera,  or  plague.  At  Allandur,  however,  the  good 
folk  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  the  annual  celebration. 
This  festival  commenced  about  eleven  days  ago,  and  for  ten 
days  special  worship  of  the  goddess  was  pei^ormed  thrice  a 
day.  And  in  the  temples  was  recited  the  Mahabharata  in 
Tfunil,  to  hundreds  of  people  gathered  about  the  premises,  by 
a  professional  pujari  (priest).  And  every  night  portions  of  the 
Mahabharata  were  enacted  in  the  primitive  village  fashion  to 
several  hundreds  of  interested  spectators.  These  performances 
and  recitals  came  to  a  dose  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  festival  was  celebrated  b^  the  fire-walking 
ceremony.  About  fifty  devotees  took  part  in  it,  though  nearly  two 
thousand  people  were  present  to  witness  it. 

''  There  is  an  incorrect  impression  that  fire-walking  is  done 
by  professional  people,  and  that  they  bring  about  these  exhi- 
bitions for  the  edification  of  interested  or  *  deluded  spectators. 
This  is  not  true,  at  any  rate  of  fire-walking  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  Southern  India.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  anybody 
dud  everybody,  with  the  exception  of  Pariahs  and  others  occu- 
pying a  similar  status  in  Hindu  society,  takes  part  in  it,  provided 
that  he  has  any  vow  to  fulfil.  A  man  who  suffers  from  any 
chronic  complaint  makes  a  vow  in  the  name  of  the  ffoddess 
Dranpati  that,  if  he  is  cured  of  the  complaint,  he  will  walk  over 
fire  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  like  this.  If  the  one  who  takes 
this  sort  of  a  vow  is  poor,  he  will  have  to  wait  till  such  a  cele- 
bration takes  plRce.  But,  if  he  is  a  man  of  means,  and  can  afford 
it,  he  brings  about  the  festival  at  his  own  cost,  to  discharge  the 
vow  he  made.  At  Allandur,  a  day  or  two  before  the  last  day  of 
the  ten  days'  festival,  the  vow  taker,  after  bathing  in  a  tank, 
goes  to  Draupati's  temple  dressed  in  saffron-coloured  cloth,  and 
gets  the  pujari  or  the  temple  servant  to  tie  a  piece  of  saffron - 
coloured  thread  with  a  bit  of  saffron  attached  to  it,  to  his  right 
hand  (to  the  left  hand,  if  a  woman)  as  a  sign  of  the  vow^he 
undert>ike8.  He  sleeps  in  the  temple  at  night,  and  is  denied  access 
to  the  interior  of  his  house.  The  devotee  observes  a  fast  on  the 
day  of  the  fire- walking,  and,  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
he  goes  to  the  temple,  and  worships  the  goddess  along  with 
others  who  have  taken  similar  vows.  Then  mey  go  to  different 
tanks  in  the  locality,  and  bathe  in  aU  of  them  cfuccessively,  to 
secure  perfect  cleanness  of  body. 
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Meanwhile,  about  mid-day,  tlie  temple  seryants  heap  fuel 
on  a  permanent  platform  rnn  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  f estiyal 
on  an  open  piece  of  ground  near  the  railway  station.  In  this 
instance  the  fuel  was  a  ton  of  jungle-wood,  and  two  bandy  (cart) 
loads  of  charcoal.  The  row-takers  returned  from  their  bathing, 
and  set  fire  to  the  fuel  heaped  in  the  centre  of  the  platform.* 
An  hour  before  the  fire-walking,  these  people  assembled  at  a 
certain  place  near  the  place  of  the  ceremony  with  their  leader, 
the  temple  pujari.  The  latter,  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  is 
right  with  the  devotees,  performs  three  tests,  the  first  of  which 
consists  in  balancing  a  sword  on  its  end,  on  the  rim  of  an 
earthen  pot.  In  the  second  test  the  pujari  puts  a  few  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal  in  a  towel  dipped  in  saffron-coloured  water, 
and  the  test  of  safety  consists  in  the  cloth  not  being  affected  by 
the  fire.  The  third  and  lp.st  test  is  that  a  few  flowers  and  limes, 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  idol  a  few  days  before,  should  keep 
fresh  till  the  last  day.  Unless,  and  until  the  pujari  satisfies 
himself  by  these  teats,  the  fire- walking  will  not  be  sanctioned. 
A  succesidhil  performance  of  th^  fire-walking,  therefore,  preBup«> 
poses  an  assurance  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  goddess  to 
the  devotees. 

"  The  procession  of  the  goddess  Draupati,  followed  by  the 
images  of  Krishna  and  Arjuna^  started  from  the  temple  a  little 
after  6.  p.m.  (the  rahukalum  or  inauspicious  hour  having  come 
to  a  dose  then),  and  wended  its  way  through  the  streets  and 
across  the  railway  to  the  scene  of  the  fire-waUdng  ceremony, 
which  was  reached  a  few  minutes  before  7  p.m.  The  idols  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  platform  to  the  south.  By  this  time  the 
fire  had  been  evenly  spread  over  the  middle  of  the  platform  to 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  the  space  thus  covered,  about  20  feet 
square,  was  ablaze  with  burning  charcoal  and  embers.  When 
worship  had  been  offered  to  the  idol,  the  temple  pujari,  decked 
in  ffarlands  and  dressed  in  yellow  doth,  w^ea  over  the  fire 
with  measured  steps  and  quite  calmly.  The  other  devotees  then 
rushed  in  a  body  up  on  to  the  platform,  and  walked  over  the 
glowiuff  cinders  to  the  other  side,  where  they  cooled  their  feet  in 
a  puddle  of  water .j  The  relations  of  the  performers  were  ready 
waiting  on  the  other  side  to  receive  them.  G^iese  covered  them 
with  new  doths,  gave  them  something  to  drink,  and  conducted 
them  home.    An  interesting  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  that 


*t*'A  ihaUow  trenoh  had  been  dug  at  one  end  of  the  platform.  In  this 
the  wood  and  charooal  were  burnt,  until  the  whole  waa  one  big  mast  of 
glowing  embers.  The  embers  were  then  raked  ont  of  a  trenoh,  and  spread 
evenly  to  a  depth  of  8  or  4  inches  over  a  spaoe,  some  6  yards  square, 
marked  oat  for  that  pnrpose  in  the  oentre  of  tiie  platform.  The  trench, 
when  deared  of  the  embers,  was  partially  filled  with  water,  and  all  round 
Uie  area  or  red-hot  otnders  water  was  sprinkled  freely" — Beauohamp. 

t  The  pal-kuli  or  miUc-pit. 
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a  boy  of  about  eight  years  old  also  walked  over  the  fire,* 
while  a  still  smaller  child  was  hurried  over,  hanging  on  to  the 
hand  of  ics  father.  A  few  other  performers,  two,  carried  children 
across  on  their  shoulders. 

''I  interviewed  a  few  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony as  to  whether  they  felt  any  pain  in  walking  over  the  fire, 
or  whether  they  protected  their  feet  by  rubbing  them  with  any 
juice  of  plants,!  as  asserted  by  people  who  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  possibility  of  walking  over  fire  without  being 
burnt.  My  suggestion  was  received  with  resentment,  and 
considered  profane.  One  young  man  questioned  me  in  astonish- 
ment as  to  what  ^eater  protection  could  be  needed  than  that  of 
%he  goddess,  in  whose  saving  power  he  had  the  greatest  faith. 
He  explained,  however,  for  my  information,  that  the  majority 
of  the  performers,  at  the  time  of  the  actual  fire- walking,  are 
beside  themselves  with  religious  fervour,  and  feel  absolutely  no 
burning  sensation  while  crossing  the  fire;  and  all  the  after 
effects  amount  but  to  a  feeling  similar  to  that  caused  by  being 
pricked  with  a  pin.  In  the  fulness  of  their  faith,  any  mishap 
in  the  process  is  attributed  by  the  devotees  to  their  own  frailties, 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  a  saving  power  in  the  goddess. 
They  gave  instances  of  accidents  in  past  years  to  people  who 
did  not  abide  by  all  the  rules  necessary  to  be  observed  for  a 
safe  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  this  fire- 
walking  is  no  fraud  perpetrated  by  professional  people  .  .  . 
Under  religious  faith  extraordinary  things  are  done  by 
people  in  India ;  and  we  have  read  accounts  of  extraordinary 
self-torture  done  in  religious  enthusiasm.  To  a  people  among 
whom  there  are  men  who  think  nothing  of  cutting  their 
tongues  off,  and  ^carrying  them  in  a  plate  to  be  offered  at  the 
feet  of  an  idol,  and  who,  till  about  fif ^  years  ago,  saw  nothing 
extraordinary  in  throwing  a  child  under  the.  wheel  of  the  car 
of  Jagganath,  fire- walking  must  be  but  child's  play. 

**  The  large  crowd  assembled  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount  dispersed 
about  8  P.M.,  and  many  of  them  carried  home  with  them  the  v 


*  One  yonng  man,  who  went  throogh  the  ordeal,  took  part  in  a  oricket 
matoh  on  the  following  day. 

f  **  The  most  common  explanation  of  the  immunity  from  bnming  is 
that  a  deoootion  of  the  Aloe  indica  is  nsed.  It  is  said  that  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leaves  is  taken  and  bruised,  and  then  sqneesed  through  a  pieoe 
of  flanneL  A  glntinoos  joioe  is  thns  extracted,  not  nnlike  castor-oil  in 
oonsistencsy.  This  is  rubbed  well  into  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palma  of  the  hands.  The  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows  are  also  well  saturated 
with  it.  After  a  careful  and  thorough  anointing,  the  devotee  is  able  to 
pass  over  glowing  cvnbers — there  must  be  no  flame — and  he  will  suffer  no 
hurt.  He  is  even  able  to  drag  a  red-hot  chain  through  his  hands,  to 
oomb  his  hair  and  beard  with  a  red-hot  metal  comb,  and  take  other 
liberties  with  the  dreaded  element,  which,  under  ordinary  oironmstanoet, 
would  SMuredly  cause  his  permanent  injury." — Bbaucbamp. 
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holy  ashoB  of  the  fire,  to  be  used  as  a  charm  to  driye  away  derils 
and  demons." 

As  showing  the  simple  faith  in  the  oeremony,  the  sad 
eridenoe,  given  at  the  inquest  by  the  mother  of  a  young  man 
who  died  as  the  result  of  tumbling  into  the  fire-pit,  taay  be 
cited.*  "Pakkiri,  who  is  lying  here  a  corpse,  is  my  son.  He 
was  attacked  with  jaundice,  and  I  made  a  vow  of  treadine 
fire  for  it.  He  got  well.  So  he  trod  the  fire  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  But  this  year  his  fate  came  upon  him.  I 
am  blind  of  both  eyes.  I  did  not  go  with  Fakkiri  to  the 
fire-treading.  I  went  when  I  heard  news  that  he  had  falleii 
into  the  fire  and  been  burnt.  I  and  my  daughter  carried 
him  home.  He  died  last  night.  I  have  no  one  else  in  the 
house  but  him." 

Mr.  Stokes  notes,  as  a  happy  reform,  that  he  had  heard  of 
a  case  in  the  Tanjore  district  where,  since  G-ovemment  sets 
its  face  afi;ainst  the  ancient  practice,  the  people  use  flowers 
instead  of  fire,  and  tread  on  them  devoutly  in  honour  of  the 
goddess. 

In  Malabar  a  class  of  jDtfetufo-Br&hmans  derive  their 
name  Tiydttunni  or  Tiyddi  (ti  =  fire,  attam  =  play)  from  the 
oeremony  of  jumping  through  fire  before  temples. 

The  Abb^  Dubois  notes  that  those,  ^'  whose  weak  limbs 
do  not  permit  of  their  running  over  the  hot  embers,  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  wet  cloth,  and,  holding  a 
chafing-dish  fiilled  with  burning  coals,  pour  the  contents  over 
their  h^ads.     This  feat  of  devotion  is  called  the  fire-bath." 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  walking  through  fire,  I  may 

J  note  extracts  from  the  selections  from  the  records  of  the 
[adras  Govemment,t  which  show,  inter  alia^  that  the  cere- 
monial is  (or  was)  not  confijied  to  the  Hindu  conmiunity. 
In  summing  up  the  reports  received  from  the  officials  of  the 
various  dis&icts,  the  G-ovemment  expressed  its  opinion  that 
''the  oeremony  of  walking  through  fire  is  only  of  partial 
occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  observ- 
ance, being  performed  for  the  most  part  in  fulfilment  of 
vows  voluntarily  made.  The  practice  does  not  appear  to  be 
acceptable  to  tne  higher  classes;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
apparently  falling  into  disuse,  a  result  which  must  be 
accelerated  by  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people." 

*  Indian  AntiqnAryi  Vol.  II,  1878. — H.  J.  Stokks,  Negapatam, 
t  Beports  on  the  swinging  festWal,  and  the  ceremony  of  walking 
through  fire,  1864. 
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Madras. — ^The  obBerranoe  is  oonfined  to  the  loweet  orders  of 
the  people,  and  the  same  indiridnalB  exhibit  annnally,  like  any 
other  olass  of  jugglers;  though  there  are  some  few,  who  go 
throngh  the  supposed  ordeal  in  fulfilment  of  yows. 

€hnfdm. — ^It  has  been  customary  at  Chioaoole  to  perform 
this  ceremony  immediately  after  the  hook-swinging  festiyal, 
the  same  parties  performing  in  both.  The  Mahomedans  also, 
during  the  Mohnrrnm,  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  the 
fire. 

North  Aroot, — On  the  last  day  of  the  festiyal,  a  shallow  pit, 
half  a  foot  deep  *  and  several  yards  broad  and  lon^ ,  is  filled  with 
firewood  fnlly  ignited.  The  only  classes  who  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings  are  home  of  the  Sadra  classes,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  the  least  consideration  and  of  the  least  range 
of  intelligence.  The  Brahmans  haye  no  concern  with  them; 
nor  haye  many  of  the  most  respectable  Sudra  castes. 

8aUm, — The  Hindus  obserye  the  ceremony  on  the  last  day 
of  some  of  their  festivals,  and  it  is  not  unusual  during  the 
Mohurrum  for  Mahomedans,  in  fulfilment  of  a  yow,  to  leap  in 
and  out  of  the  pits  in  which  they  kindle  bonfires  opposite  tneir 
ashoor-khdnas  (ten-^y  houses),  while  the  embers  are  still 
burning. 

Tinneveily, — ^Durinff  the  celebration  of  the  Mohurrum  in 
1850,  a  Mussulman  feu  accidentally  into  a  fii'e-pit  prepared  for 
the  ceremony  of  walking  and  running  through,  and  £ed  three 
days  afterwards.  It  was  reported  tiiat  the  accident  occurred 
from  the  individual  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The 
true  cause  of  his  falling  into  the  fire  was  not  ascertained, 
but,  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  practice  of  lighting 
fires  in  pits  during  the  Mohurrum  festival  has  been  discontinued 
in  that  village. 

Gdddmrt, — There  is  one  class,  viz.,  the  lingadharloo,  by 
whom  the  fire-treading  is  regarded  as  an  efficadotis  observance 
for  recovering  their  sanctity  if  by  any  chance  they  lose  their 
lingam ;  t  but,  even  amongst  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
essential  ceremony. 


*  A  marked  difiPerenoe  between  the  Fijian  and  Indian  paraphernalia 
is  that,  in  India,  no  big  stones  are  plaoed  in  the  pit.  The  Hindn  fire-walker 
merely  passes  across  incandescent  cinders  more  or  less  quickly,  and  does 
not  perambulate  slowly  oyer  big  red-hot  water- worn  boulders,  as  the  Fijian 
is  described  as  doing." — Bbauchamp. 

t  "  Lingam.  The  symbol  of  Siva,  which  is  so  extensively  an  object  of 
worship  among  the  Hindus,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  stone.    The  great 

idol  of  Somn&th  was  a  colossal  symbol  of  this  kind *  There 

are  certain  of  them  who  wear  a  stone  idol  called  Lingam  round  the  neck.' " 

— TULX  AKD  BUBNXLL,  HoBBON-JOBSON. 


«1 

N$llor$. — In  the  montli  Madur  ( Jamad-nl-ayal}  the  fakeers 
(Mahomedan)  walk  on,  and  roll  in  fires  at  two  plaoes  at  Nellore. 
This  onstom  does  not  appear  to  be  enjoined  by  their  religion, 
but  has  been  obseryed  a  long  time  in  memory  of  their  priest 
named  Bnndashaw  Madar. 

Kistna, — The  devotee  or  deyotees  proceed  to  the  temple  or 
^ot  fixed  upon  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  they  can  muster. 
Tney  are  excited  by  noisy  music  and  the  recitation  of  stansbs, 
descriptive  of  the  attributes  and  miracles  of  the  deity.  Beligi- 
ouB  enthusiasm  is  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  time  the 
spot  is  reached,  and  the  deyotees  run  or  hop  over  the  coals  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  feet  and  legs 
are  anointed  with  a  preparation  which  prevents  the  embers 
from  a£PeGtiDg  them.  Sometimes  the  performers  themselves, 
or  some  of  their  followers,  by  way  of  making  the  ceremony 
more  attractive  and  imposing,  pierce  their,  eye-lids,  tongues, 
the  fleshy  parts  of  their  arms,  etc.,  with  narrow  nails  about  a 
span  in  length,  to  one  or  both  ends  of  which  cotton  wicks  are 
attached  and  ignited.  Among  the  Mahomedans,  the  ceremony 
is  sometimes  observed,  at  the  Mohurrum,  before  the  astanam  or 
hall,  where  the  Peirs  are  installed  and  exhibited. 

A  very  excellent  aooount  of  analogous  oustoms  in  other 
oountries — England,  Scotland,  eto. — ^is  given  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Walhouse  in  tibie  '  Indian  Ajitiquaiy ',  1878,  to  which  I  would 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject. 
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MALAliLIS  OP  THE  SHEVAROYS, 


In  a  fomier  Bulletin  (Vol.  II,  No.  3)  I  have  referred  to 
a  marriage  oastom  prevailing  among  the  Malaidlis  of  the 
Shevaroy  hills,  conoeming  which  the  following  extract  from 
tiie  ^  Balem  District  Manual '  was  quoted : — 

'*  The  sons,  when  mere  children,  are  married  to  mature 
females,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  bride  assumes  the  perform- 
ance of  the  procreatiye  function,  thus  assuring  for  himself  and 
his  son  a  descendant  to  take  them  out  of  *  Put.'  When  the 
putatiye  father  comes  of  age,  and,  in  their  turn,  his  wife's 
male  offspring  are  married,  he  performs  for  them  the  same  office 
which  his  father  did  for  him." 

Haying  been  asked  for  further  details  on  this  subject,  I 
now  place  on  record  a  note,  which  has  been  prepared  for  me 
by  one  of  the  Tahsildars  (revenue  officer)  of  the  Salem 
district. 

The  father  must  settle  a  bride  for  his  son,  and  the  son 
has  no  choice  except  to  submit  to  his  father's  decision.  If 
the  bride  comes  of  a  stranger's  family,  oftener  than  not,  a 
bride  of  younger  age  is  selected.  But,  in  the  case  of  brides 
related,  as  mother's,  brother's  daughters  and  father's  sister's 
daughters,  who  are  called,  by  reason  of  this  close  relationship 
urimai  girls,  a  boy  of  10  years  may  be  wedded  to  a  girl  oi 
20,  and,  until  the  boy  husband  reaches  maturity,  the  grown- 
up wife  has  the  privilege  of  cohabiting  with  others,  and 
beffettinff  children,  who  have  a  rijg;ht  to  look  to  their  putative 
f amer's  family  for  support,  and,  in  the  matter  of  succession, 
take  an  equal  place  with  the  legitimate  sons  subsequently 
bom  to  the  husband.  From  information  received  it  appears 
that  the  custom  of  linking  a  boy  in  marriage  to  a  mature 
female,  though  still  existing,  has,  with  the  advance  of  the 
times,  undergone  a  slight,  yet  decent  change.  The  father- 
in-law  of  me  bride  has  relieved  himself  of  the  awkward 
predicament  into  which  the  mam61  (custom)  drove  him, 
and  now  leaves  the  performance  of  the  prooreative  function 
to  others  accepted  by  the  bride.  Infant  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy are  freely  resorted  to  by  the  Malaiilis,  who,  however, 
do  not  observe  the  custom  of  polyandry.  In  all  the  sects  of 
the  Malai&lis,  except  the  Chakkaravormy  kolam,  widows  are 
permitted  to  marry  again,  either  with  their  husband's  brother, 
or  others. 
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Ab  bearing  on  thifl  subjeot^  I  may  with  advantage  re- 

{»rodaoe  the  evideaoe  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Shortt,  who  writes  aa 
oUows :  *  **  Among  the  Vell&la  caste,  in  the  Ooimbatore 
district,  it  was  the  common  practice^  I  believe,  for  the  father 
of  a  family  to  live  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own 
daughter-in-law  during  the  period  that  bis  son,  the  youthful 
husoand,  was  in  non-age,  the  offspring  of  such  intercourse 
being  affiliated  on  the  latter.  On  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  his  wife  and  her  children  were  transferred  to  him. 

'*In  the  Tinnevelly  district,  a  similar  practice  exists 
among  the  Beddis.  A  young  woman  of  16  or  20  years  of 
affe  is  frequently  married  to  a  boy  of  5  or  6  years,  or  even 
01  a  tenderer  age.  After  marriage  she,  the  wile,  lives  with 
some  other  man,  a  near  relative  on  the  maternal  side,  fre- 
quently an  uncle,  and  sometimes  with  her  boy  husband's 
own  father.  The  progeny  so  begotten  are  affiliated  on  the 
boy  husband.  When  the  boy  comes  of  age,  he  finds  his  wife 
an  old  woman,  and  perhaps  past  child  bearing.  So  he  in 
his  turn  contracts  a  Uaison  with  some  other  boy's  wife,  and 
procreates  children  for  him/' 

In  the  Madura  district  a  curious  marriage  custom  is  said 
to  prevail  among  the  western  Kunnavans  on  the  Palni  hills. 
*'  When  an  estate  is  likely  to  descend  to  a  female  in  default  of 
male  issue,  she  is  forbidden  to  marry  an  adult,  but  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  some  young  male 
child,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  a  portion  of  her  father's  dwelling 
house,  on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
amuse  herself  with  any  man  of  her  caste  to  whom  she  may 
take  a  fanov,  and  her  issue  so  begotten  inherits  the  property, 
which  is  thus  retained  in  the  woman's  family.  Numerous 
disputes  originate  in  this  original  custom.  And  Madura 
OoUectors  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  not  a  litfcle  by  evidence 
adduced  to  show  that  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  was  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve.'^t 

■  —  ■        ■ —  -- 

•  *  Aooonnt  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherries.'— MadrM,  1868. 
t  '  Madura  District  Mannal.' 
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KATHIRA  OR  KATHIRAVANDTJ, 
SCISSORS  PEOPLE. 


For  the  following  note  on  one  of  the  oriminal  olasseB,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  o.  Mullaly,  Assistant  Inspeotor-Gheneral 
of  PoUoe. 

This  is  purely  a  Nellore  name  for  this  class  of  professional 
thieves  (piok-pockets).  The  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  them  from  the  f aot  tiiat  they  frequent  fares  and 
festivals,  and  busy  railway  platforms,  offering  knives  and 
scissors  jfor  sale.  And,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
these  are  used  to  cut  string  of  beads,  rip  open  bags,  etc. 
Several  of  these  light-fingered  gentry  have  been  found  with 
small  scissors  in  their  mouths.  Most  of  them  wear  shoes  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  and  these  form  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
scissors.  Bits  of  broken  glass  are  frequently  found  in  their 
mouths. 

In  different  districts  they  are  known  by  different  appella- 
tions, such  as  Gudu  D&sans,  and  Donga  D&saris  in  North 
Arcot  and  parts  of  Guddapah;  Golfa  Woddars,  Donga 
Woddars,  and  Mu^!ieri  Ealas  in  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  and 
Kumool ;  Pachupus  in  Ejrishna  and  G6ddvari ;  Alagins,  Ena 
or  Thogamalai  Koravas  in  the  Southern  districts. 

Individuals  belonging  to  this  class  of  thief  have  been 
traced,  since  the  opening  of  the  East  Coast  Railway,  as  far  as 
Midnapore. 

An  important  way  of  identifying  them  is  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  them,  male  and  female,  is  branded  at  the  comers 
of  the  eyebrows  and  between  the  eyes  in  childhood,  as  a 
safeguard  against  convulsions. 
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SORCERY  IN  COIMBATORE. 


At  the  Sessions  Court,  February,  1900,  five  persons  were 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  young  woman  named  Marayee. 
The  theory  put  forward  by  the  prosecution  was  that  two  of 
the  accused  practised  sorcery^  and  were  under  the  delusion 
that,  if  they  could  obtain  possession  of  a  foetus  from  the 
uterus  of  a  woman,  who  was  carrying  her  first  child,  they 
would  be  able  to  work  some  wonderful  spells  with  its  aid. 
With  this  object  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  three 
other  accused  to  murder  ti  young  married  woman,  aged 
about  17,  who  was  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
brutally  murdered  her,  cutting  open  the  uterus,  and  removing 
the  foetus  contained  therein,  and  stealing  some  of  her  jewels. 
The  five  accused  persons  (three  men  and  two  women)  were 
all  of  different  castes.  Two  of  the  men  had  been  jointly 
practising  sorcery  and  *  devil  driving '  for  some  years  past. 
Aud  it  was  proved  that,  about  two  years  ago,  they  performed 
an  incantation  near  a  river  with  some  raw  beef,  doing  puja 
(ceremonial  rite)  near  the  water's  edge  in  a  state  of  nature. 
They  had  also  been  overheard  talking  about  going  to  a  certain 
man's  house  to  cast  out  devils.  And  evidence  was  produced 
to  prove  that  two  of  the  accused  decamped  after  the  murder, 
with  a  suspicious  bundle,  a  few  days  before  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  to  Trichengode,  where  there  is  a  celebrated  temple. 
This  bundle,  it  was  suggested,  contained  the  uterus,  and 
was  taken  to  Trichengode  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
some  charms.  When  the  quarters  in  which  two  of  the 
accused  lived  were  searched,  three  palm-leaf  books  were 
found,  containing  mantrams  (magical  formulae)  regarding  the 
pili  suniyam,  a  process  of  incantation,  by  means  of  which 
sorcerers  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  kill  people.  "  There 
can  be  little  doubt  ji^rimd  Aici6,"the  record  states,  "  that  the 
first  and  fourth  accused  were  token  into  the  conspiracy,  in  order 
to  decoy  the  deceased.  The  inducement  offered  to  them  was 
most  probably  immense  wealth  by  the  working  of  charms  by 
the  second  and  third  accused  with  the  aid  of  the  foetus  obtained 
from  the  womb  of  the  deceased."  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  dead  woman  was  pregnant,  and  that,  after 
her  throat  had  been  cut,  the  uterus  was  taken  out. 
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NAYADIS  OF  MALABAK. 


[In  the  *  Manual  of  Malabar '  the  Nayadis  are  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows :  "  Of  the  Nay&dis,  or  lowest  caste 
among  the  Hindus — the  dog-eaters— nothing  definite  is 
known.  They  are  most  persistent  in- their  clamour  for 
charity,  and  will  follow  at  a  respectful  distance,  for  miles 
together,  any  person  walking,  driving,  or  boating.  If  any- 
thing is  given  to  them^  it  must  be  laid  down,  and,  after  the 
person  offering  it  has  proceeded  a  sufficient  distance,  the 
recipient  comes  timidly  forward  and  removes  it."  In  ampli- 
fication of  this  bald  summary,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  note  by  Mr.  S.  Appadorai  Iyer. 
For  one  of  the  photographs  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  Fawcett, 
who  writes  to  me  concerning  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
group  (PI.  IV)  that  the  ring  banging  round  his  neck  betokens 
that  he  is  still  any  girl's  fancy.  But  he  was  soon  to  part 
with  it.  A  present  of  a  rupee  sufficed  to  enable  him  bo  find 
a  bride  in  two  days^  and  fix  up  a  marriage.] 

While  travelling  by  rail  or  on  the  public  roads  in  Mala- 
bar, one  may  observe  a  few  ragged  and  dirty  cloths  spread 
near  the^rosid,  with  one  or  two  copper  coins  on  them  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  hear  a  chorus  of  stentorian  voices  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  emanating  from  a  few  miserable  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  standing  ghost-like  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  jaded  looks.  The  coins  represent  the  alms  given  by 
the  charitably  disposed  traveller,  and  the  persons  are  the 
Nayadis.* 

The  name  Nayadi  is  equivalent  to  N&yattukar,  ?'.«., 
hunter.  The  Nayadis  are,  in  fact,  professional  hunters,  and 
are  excellent  shots.  The  Nayars,  and  other  higher  classes, 
used  formerly  to  take  them  to  the  forests  for  hunting  and 
shooting.  But,  since  the  Arms  Act  came  into  force,  the 
Nayadis  find  their  occupation  gone.  They  are  also  good 
archers,  and  used  to  kill  deer,  pigs,  hares,  &c.,  and  eat  them. 
These  animals  are  now  difficult  to  get,  as  the  forests  are 
reserved  by  Q-overnment,  and  private  forests  are  denuded  of 


*  I  am  told  that,  near  Kollattlr,  there  in  a  stone  called  the  Nayftdi 
parai,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  mac  who  was  turned  into  stone  for  not 
giving  alms  to  a  Nayadi.— E.T 
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their  trees  for  use  as  fuel  and  for  houso-buildiug  by  a  grow- 
ing population,  and  for  consumptionon the  railway. 

The  approach  of  a  Nayadi  within  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  feet  is  said  to  contaminate  a  Brahman,  who  has  to 
bathe  and  put  on  a  new  sacred  thread,  to  clean  himself  of 
pollution.  There  is  a  list,  laid  down  by  Sankardchdrya,  of . 
persons  whose  approach  within  a  prescribed  distance  is  said 
to  pollute  both  Brahmans  and  Sudras.  If  a  Nayar  touches  a 
Brahman,  the  latter  should  bathe.  If  a  Thandan,  Tiyan, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  goldsmith,  Cheruman,  Paraiyan  or 
Nayftdi  approaches  a  Brahman  or  Nayar  within  the  prohi- 
bited distance,  they  have  to  bathe,  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
the  pollution.  There  is,  moreover,  a  scale  of  pollution  laid 
down  as  between,  e,g.y  a  carpenter  and  Thandan,  and  the 
other  castes  mentioned.  It  would  bo  tedious  to  enumerate 
here  the  names  of  all  the  difPerent  castes,  which  have  to 
observe  the  rules  of  pollution  laid  down  for  them.  Suffice  it 
that  the  Nayadis  hold  the  lowest  position  in  the  social  scale, 
and  consequently  labour  under  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

I  asked  some  of  my  Malayali  friends  and  Nambutiris  to 
give  me  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Nayftdis.  Not  a  scrap  of  information  could  they  give 
me.     I,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  to  the  fountain  source. 

The  Nay&di  Kves  mostly  in  isolated  huts  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  generally  selects  a  shola,  or  valley,  where  there  is 
a  pond  or  small  stream.  I  went  to  one  of  these  places,  and 
sent  for  two  or  three  Najadis.  They  emerged  from  their 
hut,  but,  seeing  me  in  my  coat,  at  once  took  to  their  heels, 
for  they  are  very  timid  and  always  afraid  of  being  beaten. 
For  they  are  often  beaten  by  agricultural  people,  who  impose 
on  them  duties  —ploughing,  weeding,  etc. — in  the  fields,  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  I  approached  another  hut, 
and  asked  a  cultivator  to  bring  me  a  Nay&di,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tell  him  that  a  person  has  oome,  who  is  under 
a  vow  to  give  alms  to  the  Nayadis.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  Nay&di^  who  was  blind,  came  very  eagerly. 

The  male  members  of  the  community  are  called  Nayadis, 
and  the  females  Nayadichis.  The  boys  are  called  Molayans, 
and  the  young  girls  Manichis.  Succession  is  in  the  male 
line  (Makkathayam). 

A  thatched  shed  with  palm-leaf  walls,  a  few  earthen  pots 
and  a  chopper,  constitute  the  Nayftdi's  property.  He  ooca- 
^ionally  gathers  honey  and  bees-wax,  and  collects  the  gmQ 
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(matti  pasai)  from  the  mattipd,!  tree,*  which  he  sells  to  the 
public  or  to  the  toddy-shop  keeper.  For  a  nali  t  of  honey 
the  shop-keeper  gives  in  exchange  six  nalis  of  toddy.  For 
ten  rupees  weight  of  wax  the  Nayadi  receives  three-quarters 
of  a  bottle  of  toddy.  By  selling  the  gum,  the  Nayadi  obtains 
a  few  copper  coins,  with  which  he  purchases  salt,  chillies,  dried 
fish,  tobacco,  and  toddy.  He  makes  a  rough  rope  by  collect- 
ing malan§.  plants,  and  the  bark  of  the  kayyCll  i  tree.  The 
bark  is  soaked  in  water,  sun-dried,  and  the  fibre  manufactured 
into  rope.  He  also  makes  slings  of  fibres,  wherewith  he 
knocks  over  birds.  According  to  custom,  the  Nayadi  has  to 
offer  four  ropes,  each  eight  yards  long,  to  every  Nambutiri 
illam,  and  two  ropes  to  every  Nayar  house  near  his  village  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Vishu  and  Onam  festivals.  In  return  he 
receives  a  stated  measure  of  paddy  (rice).  The  ropes  are 
used  for  tethering  cattle,  and  for  drawing  water  from  the 
well.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of  the  ancient  local  chieftains,  to 
each  Nayadi  is  assigoed  a  desom  (parish),  or  part  of  a 
desom,  within  which  he  enjoys  certain  privileges.  And 
another  Nayadi  has  no  business  to  poach  on  his  preserves. 
The  privileges  are  these.  On  birthdays,  anniversaries,  and 
festive  occasions,  the  Nayadi  receives  his  share  of  carry  and 
rice  tied  up  in  an  old  cloth.  When  a  person  is  sick,  a  black 
country-made  kambli  (blanket),  with  gingelly,  mustard, 
turmeric,  and  cocoanut  tied  up  in  the  four  comers,  is  passed 
three  times  over  the  patient,  and  presented  to  the  Nayftdi, 
together  with  a  cadjan  umbrella,  a  stick,  and  a  cucumber. 
This  is  called  kala-dhanam,  or  offering  to  Tama,  the  god  of 
death,  whose  attack  has  to  be  warded  off  by  propitiatory 
offerings.  The  Nayadi  accept  the  gifts,  and  prays  for  the 
long  life  and  prosperity  of  the  giver.  Placing  tnem  before 
his  own  family  god,  he  prays  that  the  life  of  the  sick  person 
may  be  spared,  and  that  the  disease  may  not  be  transferred 
to  him.     . 

Like  the  Cherumans,  the  Nayadis  drink ;  but  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  so  much  toddy  as  the  former,  for  the  Gheruman 
works  regularly  for  daily  wages.  The  Nayadi  gets  up  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  prepares  canji  or  gruel,  of  which,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  fish    or  meat,  the  family  partakes. 

*  The  resin,  with  a  strong  balsamio  odonr,  which  the  bark  ofAilanUiu* 
Malaharica  yields.  When  placed  in  the  fire,  it  emits  a  sweet  smell ;  and  it  is 
nsed  as  temple  incense,  and,  by  Malayalis,  to  fumigate  the  bed-chamber. 

f  Ob9  Madras  bottle  =2^  nalis,  a  local  measiye. 

X  Kajyftl-  several  species  of  Bauhinia  ?  Malanar  I  am,  in  the  absence 
of  the  plant,  nnable  to  identify. — E.T. 
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Nature  provides  them  with  light,  A  few  twigs  are  collooted 
in  the  jungle,  and  burnt  at  night.  The  Nayadis  are  flesh- 
eaters,  and  will  eat  pigs,  deer,  hares,  and  monkeys.  Dog^s 
meat  and  beef  they  do  not  eat.  Monkeys,*  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  gardens,  are  shot  down  by  the  higher  classes, 
and  given  to  the  Nayadis  to  eat.  The  Nay  ad  i  whom  I  met 
told  me  that  he  now  rarely  gets  tho  flesh  of  monkeys,  as 
they  ore  eaten  by  the  higher  classes  of  Sudras. 

Fire  is  obtained  by  friction  with  two  twigs  of  the  kayyul 
tree,  in  one  of  which  a  hole  is  scooped  out.     (PI.  VI.) 

The  Nayadis,  unlike  the  Cherumans  and  other  low  classes, 
speak  excellent  Malay alam.  Some  of  the  names  of  Nayddis 
and  Nay&dichis  are  those  of  Nambutiri  males  and  females. 
The  names  include  the  following  :— 


Saskaran 

Haman 

Nilandan 

Chathan 

Tbeyyan 

Ponnan 

Kali     . . 

Kandii 


Make, 


►  Nambutiri  names. 


^ 

1 


Names  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
^  those  of  many  5?udra8. 


J 


Females, 
Nambutiri  name. 


Nangeli 
Kali 
Chakki. 
Nlli. 

When  a  child  is  bom  in  a  Nay&di  family,  pollution  is 
observed  for  ten  days.  The  Nayadichi  then  bathes,  and  the 
enangan  (relations  by  marriage)  bring  cow-dung  water  in  a 
pot,  and  smear  the  floor  of  the  room  with  it.  Pollution  then 
ceases.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  birth,  the  ceremony 
of  naming  the  ohild  takes  place.  The  grandfather  or  father 
takes  the  infant  in  his  lap,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  rela- 
tions, the  name  is  pronounced  three  times.  The  name  given 
to  the  first-bom  son  is  that  of  the  paternal  grandfather,  and 
to  the  first-born  daughter  that  of  the  maternal  grandmother. 
When  a  ohild  is  one  year  old,  tho  uncles  and  other  relations 
on  the  mother's  side  are  invited  to  a  birthday  parly.     In  the 


♦  Semnopltheoas  hypolenons — the  Malabar  T.angtir, — E.T. 
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fifth  year  the  ear-boring  ceremony  takes  place.  The  opera- 
tion has  to  be  done  by  the  uncle  of  the  child.  A  piece  of 
brass  wire  takes  the  place  of  ear-rings.  Girls  wear  a  plug 
of  wood  (todai)  in  the  lobes.  They  do  not,  like  Chorumis, 
wear  bracelets,  but  have  many  rows  of  beads  round  their 
necks,  and  hanging  over  their  bosoms.  Kings  are  not 
worn.  Nay&dichis  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wear  ear-ornaments  after 
they  have  given  birth  to  a  child.  They  say  that,  after  child- 
birth, a  woman  loses  her  youth  and  beauty,  and,  with  the 
care  of  a  child  to  bring  up,  her  days  of  merriment  are  at  an 
end.  As  a  sign  of  mourning,  Nayadichis  wear  no  ornaments 
for  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  husband. 

The  marriage  customs  throw  so  much  light  on  their  ways 
of  thinking  that  it  is  worth  while  to  plaoe  them  on  record, 
as  detailed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  Nayadi. 

The  Nayadis  are  monogamists.  Girls  are  given  in 
marriage  both  before  and  after  they  have  reached  puberty. 
The  Nayadi,  as  a  rule,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
nephew  (sister's  son),  or  to  his  cousin's  son  (mother's  sister's 
daughters's  son).  Fathers  of  Nayadi  girls  do  not  go  out  in 
search  of  husbands  for  them,  but  the  parents  of  the  Nay&di 
youths  come  to  the  girl's  father.  If  any  member  of  the 
bride's  family  has  died,  no  marriage  is  celebrated  for  a  year. 
Otherwise  the  father  of  the  future  bride  receives  the  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  would-be  bridegroom.  And, 
if  he  approves  of  the  match,  he  consents  to  the  marriage,  and 
receives  a  sum  of  not  Jess  than  one  fanam  (four  annas,  six 
pies),  according  to  the  status  of  the  contracting  parties,  from 
the  young  man's  father,  and  sends  them  away  after  an 
auspicious  day  for  the  wedding  has  been  settled.  The  chief 
elements  which  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  girl's  father 
in  the  selection  of  a  husband  are  the  conduct  and  worth  of 
the  bridegroom's  family.  If  he  thinks  that  his  daughter  will 
have  no  peace  in  the  .proposed  husband's  house,  even  though 
he  is  his  own  nephew,  he  at  once  rejects  the  offer.  Personal 
beauty  forms  a  very  unimportant  factor  in  the  selection  of 
the  bridegroom.  Hence  conjugal  fidelity  is  very  common 
among  them.  On  the  appointed  day  the  bridegroom  comes  to 
the  home  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  his  parents  and  rela- 
tives. A  small  feast,  on  a  modest  scale,  is  held,  in  which  all 
the  relatives  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  take  part.  The 
whole  day  is  spent  at  the  bride's  house,  and  the  contracting 
couple  are  each  presented  with  a  mat,  whereon  union  takes 
place.     On  the  following  day  the  party  breaks  up,  and  the 
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relations  return  to  their  homes.  If,  owing  to  the  misdeeds  of 
her  husband,  the  wife  finds  her  residence  in  his  house  intoler- 
able, she  is  taken  back  to  her  father's  house.  The  full 
dowry  in  money  is  returned  to  the  husband,  and  divorce  is 
considered  to  have  taken  place.  If  the  husband  wishes  for  a 
divorce  owinff  to  moral  ofEences  on  his  wife's  part,  she  is 
taken  to  her  father's  house,  who  returns  half  the  amount  of 
the  dowry.  If  there  are  children  by  the  marriage,  the  elder 
children,  remain  with  the  father,  and  the  babies  are  taken 
by  the  mother,  who  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again^  On  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  divorced  woman's  sons  and 
daughters,  the  mother  attends  the  festivities  if  she  receives 
a  cordial  invitation  from  her  children.  But  she  does  not 
look  her  former  husband  full  in  the  face,  and  returns  to  her 
home  the  same  evening.  When  the  children  wish  to  see 
their  mother,  they  are  generally  sent  to  her,  and  may  remain 
with  her  for  a  few  days.  Widows  do  not  shave  their  heads, 
and  are  permitted  to  marry  again. 

The  Nay&dis  bum  their  dead  close  to  the  dwelling  hut. 
The  bones  are  collected  on  the  seventh  day,  and  preserved 
in  a  pot,  which  is  kept  close  to  the  hut.  Pollution  is  observed 
for  ten  days,  during  which  enangan  (relations  by  marriage) 
cook  for  the  mourners.  On  the  tenth  day  all  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  go,  together  with  their  relatives,  to  the  nearest 
stream,  and  bury  the  bones  on  the  bank.  The  sons  bathe, 
and  perform  beli.  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  order 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  may  enter  heaven,  and  that 
ghosts  may  not  trouble  them.  After  the  bath,  a  sand  heap, 
representing  the  deceased,  is  constructed,  and  on  it  are  placed 
a  piece  of  plantain  {Musa)  leaf,  some  unboiled  rice,  and 
karuka  grass  (Oynodon).  Over  these  water  is  poured  twelve 
times,  and  the  sons  reverently  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  heap.  They  then  return  home,  and  cow-dung  mixed  with 
water  is  sprinkled  over  them  by  the  enanfi;an,  and  poured 
over  the  floor  of  the  hut.  In  this  manner  they  are  purified. 
One  of  the  sons  performs  the  deeksha  ceremony  (allowing 
the  hair  to  grow)  for  a  year.  During  this  time  he  cannot 
take  meals  prepared  by  any  one  e;ccept  himself  or  his  children, 
and  has  to  perform  beli  every  day.  He,  moreover,  abstains 
from  eating  fish  or  flesh.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  is  observed,  and  the  deeksha  comes 
to  an  tod. 

The  Nayadi  has  to  keep  so  far  away  from  other  people 
that  ho  has  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about  the 
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Hindu  gods  or  the  Pur&nas.  Ho  believes  that  his  god  is 
a  malad^vam  ^mountain  god.  He  is  also  an  ancestor  wor- 
shipper, and  keeps  representations  of  the  departed  near  the 
hut.  To  these  images  offerings  of  rice,  toddy  and  arraok 
are  made  on  the  following  occasions : — 

Earkataka  sankranthi  (in  July). 

Vrichiga  sankranthi  (in  November). 

Onam  festival — the  national  feast  in  Malabar  on  the 

new  moon  of  September^  when  Parasa  Kama  is  said 

to  re-visit  Kerala. 
Vishu  festival — the  Malabar  Hindu  New  Year's  day. 

I  visited  one  of  the  spots,  where  the  Nayadis  keep  these 
memorial  monuments  to  deceased  ancestors.  Beneath  a 
mango  tree  in  a  paramba  (garden)  I  counted  44  stones  set  up 
in  a  circle  around  the  tree  (PI.  VII).  One  of  these  stones  was 
a  belikal,  (beli  stone)  sach  as  is  placed  round  the  inner  shrines 
of  temples.  The  remainder  resembled  survey-stones,  but  were 
smaller  in  size.  I  asked  a  Nayadi  what  the  stones  indicated. 
He  stated  that  they  represent  44  grown-up  Nayadis,  who 
have  left  this  world.  The  stone  is  set  up  immediately  after 
the  cremation  of  the  body.  On  the  ceremonial  occasions 
mentioned  above,  solemn  prayers  are  offered  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  may  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  and  snake.  I  enquired  of  a  Nay&di  how  he  can  expect 
assistance  when  a  tiger  comes  in  his  way.  The  reply  was 
that  he  would  invoke  the  aid  of  his  ancestors,  and  that 
immediately  the  mouth  of  the  beast  would  be  sealed,  and  the 
animal  rendered  harmless. 

The  purport  and  object  of  their  prayers  are  that  all  the 
superior  castes,  who  give  them  alms,  may  enjoy  long  life  and 
prosperity ;  that  they  themselves,  and  their  families  may 
have  as  great  peace  and  as  much  food  in  the  future  as  they 
had  yesterday  ;  and  that  tigers,  snakes  and  other  beasts  may 
not  hurt  them.  When  asked  why  the  Nayadis  are  not 
thieves,  one  man  replied  that  thoy  are  not  so  much  afraid  of 
tigers  as  of  man,  and  that  they  would  rather  die  of  hunger 
than  steal. 

The  Nayadis  who  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Kavalapara  Nair  near  Shoranur  wear  the  kudumi  (front 
look  of  hair),  as  there  are  no  Moplahs  to  molest  them.  The 
Kavalapara  Nair  was  at  one  time  an  important  chief  ez^ 
cising  sovereign  rights,  and  directed  all  Nambutiri  jeumis 
who  held  land  within  his  jurisdiction  (about  6  miles  square) 
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to  bind  themBelvea  not  to  let  the  land  to  Moplahs,  and  to  this 
day  there  is  not  a  edngle  Moplah  hut  within  this  area. 
Nay&dis  of  other  parts  are  not  allowed  by  the  Moplahs  to 
wear  the  kudnmi ;  and^  if  they  do  so,  they  are  taRen  for 
Pariahs  and  professional  sorcerers,  and  beaten. 

There  are,  I  understand,  no  Nayadis  in  North  Malabar, 
but  they  are  found  all  over  the  South  Malabar  taluks,  and 
in  the  Cochin  territory. 

To  sum  up.  The  Nayadis  are  a  timid,  truthful  and 
religious  people.  They  have,  in  the  present  conditions  of 
the  country,  to  lead  a  very  precarious  life,  and  consequently 
are  deserving  of  all  sympathy  and  help  from  those  who  are 
placed  above  them.  The  Malabar  laws  have  compelled  them 
to  lead  a  very  degraded  life,  aud  the  equality  and  fraternity 
of  Isldm  offer  a  ready  and  welcome  escape  from  their  present 

Ssition.  I  have  seen  several  Nay&di  converts  to  Isl&m  in 
.licut,  but  Isl&mism  has  not  touched  them  in  their  isolated 
country  homes.  Social  reformers  will  do  well  to  improve  the 
condition  of  these  miserable  people. 

S.  APPADOBAI  ITEB. 


The  foregoing  account  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Nay&dis 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoranur,  and  may  be 
amplified  by  notes  taken  at  the  end  of  a  recent  tour  of 
inspection  of  Fish  and  Man  in  Malabar,  when  the  opportunity 
offered  itself  to  commence  the  study  of  Nay&di  s  physical 
measurements.  But  I  was  only  able,  from  pressure  of  time, 
to  personally  examine  six  men  and  six  women — a  number 
which^  like  the  subjects  themselves,  is  confessedly  meagre. 
Further  research  will  probably  bring  to  light  a  slightly 
greater  stature,  and,  I  trust,  a  better  physique.  The  subjects 
for  measurement  and  examination,  tnough  living  only  about 
three  miles  from  the  bungalow,  which  served  as  an  impromptu 
laboratory,  had,  by  reason  of  the  pollution  which  [they 
traditionally  carry  with  them,  to  avoid  walking  over  the 
long  bridge  which  spans  the  Bhasota  Pazha,  and  follow  a 
circuitous  route  of  many  miles.  Eventually  they  had  to 
climb  or  be  ignominiously  hoisted  over  the  back  waU  of  the 
bungalow.  Ignorant  of  the  orthodox  manner  of  using  a 
chair,  the  first  victim  of  the  craniometer,  who  had  to  sit 
while  his  head  was  under  examination^  assumed  the  undig* 
nifled  position  with  which  Eton  boys  who  have  been  swished 
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are  familiar.  Measurements  oonoluded  and  photographs 
recorded,  men,  women,  and  children  sat  down  on  the  grass 
to  an  ample  feast — ^the  bribe  which  induced  them  to  visit  me. 
And,  before  departing  homeward,  copious  blessings  were 
invoked  on  me  in  solo,  to  a  chorus  composed  of  the  repetition 
of  a  single  shrill  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  first  note  of 
the  jackal  cry.  To  quote  the  newspaper  account  of  my 
doings^  which  refers  to  the  *  monograms '  issued  by  me  on 
matters  ethnological : — '*  In  the  evening  the  kind  gentleman 
gave  them  a  sumptuous  treat  in  canji  and  cuny,  and  gave 
them  also  copper  coins,  toddy  and  arrack.  The  poor  people 
left  the  place  immensely  pleased,  and  they  were  safely 
escorted  to  the  British  side  of  the  river  from  the  Cochin 
territory.'  An  attempt  to  measure  the  Nay&dis  living  on 
the  C!ociiin  side  of  the  river  failed,  as  they  were  fright^ed 
away,  on  their  arrival  near  the  bungalow,  by  the  Moplahs. 


Nayadi  Msir. . 

Averages. 

CM. 

1 

ou. 

Height 

..      156 

Cephalic  length    . . 

17-9 

Span  of  arms 
Chest 

..   169-2 

),        breadth. 

13-4 

..     71-8 

}»        index 

74-8 

Shoulders     . . 

..     34-9 

Bigoniac    . . 

12-3 

Middle  finger  to 

Bizygomatio          . , 

9-6 

patella     . . 

. .     10-7 

Max.  zygomatic 

Hips 

. .     28-4 

index 

76-9 

Foot,  length 

..     22 

Nasal  height 

4*2 

„     breadth 

..       8-2 

),      breadth 

8-6 

„      index 

86-8 

The  names  of  the  men  examined  were  lyappan,  Kunjan, 
Kunjan  Molayan,  Nilandan,  Shankaran,  and  Narayanan! 
The  average  height  of  the  women,  who  were  better  nourished 
than  the  men,  was  141*9  cm. 

The  typical  man  had  slight  moustache,  beard  and  whis- 
kers, and  wore  the  kudunu.  The  cheek-bones  were  promi- 
nent from  mahiutrition.  The  arm-pits  were  unshaved.  In 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  a  number  of  brass  ornaments* 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  in  one  lobe.  One  man  had  a 
string  tied  round  the  upper  arm,  to  cure  fever,  from  which 
he  was  shivering.  Another  had  a  series  of  copper,  iron,  and 
brass  rings  on  a  string  round  the  loins,  to  protect  him  from 
the  danger  of  nocturnal  thunder-storms.    Th^  women  wore 
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a  dirty  oloth  coyering  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  an  equally 
unclean  loin-oloth.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  were  dilated,  but 
devoid  of  ornaments,  and  one  woman  had  a  plug  of  wood  in 
the  bored  right  nostril.  Bound  the  neck  were  ample  strings 
of  beads,  with  sections  of  shells'  pendent ;  an  amulet  for 
containing  charms ;  and  a  series  of  brass  implements  for 
picking  the  teeth  and  cleaning  the  ears. 

In  addition  to  the  occupations  of  collecting  matti  pasai 
and  making  ropes  from  fibre,  the  Nayadis  make  very  rough 
mats  from  a  species  of  Cyperua  (chengkole  pillu),  and  do  field 
work  in  rice  fields  and  plantain*  gardens.  They  work  for  the 
land-owner,  on  whose  estate  they  live.  If  he  happens  to 
have  no  employment  for  them,  they  are  at  liberty,  with  the 
permission  of  their  master,  to  work  for  others.  They  are 
willing  to  work  and  improve  their  condition  ;  but  are  pre- 
vented from  working  for  Nayars  or  Nambutiris,  as  they  are 
the  most  polluting  class  from  the  Malabar  stand-point. 

Their  dietary  includes  the  following  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment  of  animals  :  rats  and  bandicoots,  mungooses^  monkeys, 
pigS)  goats,  deer,  young  paraquets,  the  koel,  doves^  quails^ 
fowls,  paddy-birds,  hares,  tortoises,  varanus,  crocodiles, 
blood-suckers,  fish  and  shell-fish.  They  abstain  from  eating 
the  fiesh  of  dogs,  cats,  land-crabs,  shell-fish  and  beef. 
Among  vegetables  the  tubers  of  Dioscorea  (yams)  and  Colo- 
casia  are  included.  They  prpduce  fire  by  friction,  like  the 
Todas,  with  two  sticks  {oi  Litscea  sebijera),  in  the  shorter 
of  which  a  cavity  is  scooped  out.  They  do  not,  like  the 
Todasy  put  powdered  charcoal  in  the  cavity,  but  ignite  the 
cloth  rag  by  means  of  the  red-hot  wood  dust  produced  by 
the  friction. 

A  Nayadi,  if  possible,  marries  his  maternal  imcle's 
daughter  or  his  father's  sister's  daughter.  But,  if  neither 
of  these  is  available,  he  is  mated  with  a  girl  who  is  not 
related  to  him.  The  dowry  is  said  never  to  exceed  five 
fanams  (a  rupee),  and  it  may  be  even  less.  On  the  wedding 
day  a  string  of  beads,  of  European  manufacture,  is  tied, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  tali,  round  the  neck  of  the  bride 
by  the  bridegroom's  sister.  Pollution  is  observed  for  three 
days  at  the  first  and  subsequent  menstrual  periods.     When 


*  I  take  exception  to  the  oompariBon  by  a  recent  author  of  the  British 
£mpire  to  the  banana  {Musa)  tnrowing  out  aerial  roots.    The  banyan 
(S%cu8  hengdlensis)  most  have  been  meant. 
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a  girl  reaches  pnberty,  a  Nay£ldichi  leads  her  to  a  tank^  in 
which  she  batnes  after  a  pandi,  composed  of  several  pieces 
of  plantain  leaf  plaited  together,  has  been  carried  three  or 
four  times  round  her. 

Burial  is  said  to  be  the  rule,  and  burning  the  exception. 
In  a  supplementary  note  Mr.  Appadorai  Iyer  writes  as 
follows  :  "  I  asked  the  Nay&dis  about  their  burning  the 
dead.  They  say  that  their  caste  custom  requires  that  old 
people  should  be  burned  ;  but,  for  want  of  firewood,  they 
now  bury  their  dead.  They  iovariably  bury  the  young. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  Nayadi,  an  old  man  aged  seveoty, 
died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  good  shot.  A  few  days  ago  his  bones  were  collected. 
His  son  obtained  a  handful  of  gunpowder  from  a  gun  license 
holder,  and  set  fire  to  it  near  the  grave,  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  A  treat  of  toddy  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  Nayadis,  the  body  exhumed,  and 
the  bones,  after  suspension  in  a  pot  beneath  a  mango  tree, 
carried  to  the  river." 

"  When  a  man  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  it  is  usual  to 
distribute  rice  kanji  to  these  people,  who,  after  eating  their 
fill,  become  seized  with  the  power  of  predicting  the  fate  in 
store  for  the  sick  man.  According  as  the  taste  of  the  kanji 
turns  to  that  of  a  corpse,  or  remains  unaltered,  the  death  or 
recovery  of  the  patient  is  told  in  their  deep  and  loud  voices."* 

The  Nayadis  generally  have  a  fixed  burial  ground,  to 
which  the  corpse,  washed  and  anointed,  is  carried  by  the 
enangans  on  a  bamboo  bier,  and  laid  in  a  pit,  dug  due  north 
and  south,  with  the  head  towards  the  south.  After  the 
corpse  has  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  all  present,  the  sons 
taking  the  lead,  throw  earth  into  it.  And,  after  the  grave  has 
been  partly  filled  in,  seven  layers  of  small  stones  are  placed  in 
it.  More  earth  is  then  thrown  in,  and  seven  further  layers  of 
stones  are  added.  Finally  the  grave  is  filled  in  with  earth, 
and  its  site  marked  by  three  big  stones,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  one  at  each  end. 

From  the  time  of  death,  until  the  funeral  is  over,  all  the 
relations  must  fast.  They  then  bathe  and,  eat  fruits  and 
other  articles,  but  may  not  take  cooked  food  till  the  follow- 
ing day.     Meat  is  prohibited  for  ten  days,  i.e.,  until  the 
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death  pollution  is  removed.     On  the  tenth  day  the  following 
articles  are  collected  : — 

A  small  quantity  of  rice  ; 

A  grass — Cynodon  dactylon  (karuga  pillu) ; 

Water  in  a  cocoanut  shell ; 

The  end  of  a  plantain  leaf  with  the  tips  entire  ; 

A  lighted  wick. 

The  agnates  assemble  together  after  bathing.  The  plan- 
tain leaf,  with  rice  spread  on  it,  is  placed  on  the  ground  with 
the  tip  towards  the  east.  The  water  in  the  shell  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  leaf.  The  eldest  son,  or  nearest  relative, 
commences  the  ceremonial  by  standing  before  the  leaf,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  and  sprinkling  the  water 
with  his  right  hand  towards  the  east  three  times.  He  then 
salutes  with  his  hands  raised  above  his  head,  and  prostrates 
himself.  This  is  done  by  all  the  agnates  in  turn.  The  rice 
is  left  to  be  eaten  by  crows. 

Some  time  during  the  seventh  month  after  death  the 
grave  is  dug  up,  and  the  bones  are  carefully  collected,  and 
spread  out  on  a  layer  of  sticks  arranged  on  four  stones 
placed  at  the  comers  of  a  pit.  The  bones  are  then  covered 
with  more  sticks,  and  the  pile  is  lighted.  The  partially 
burnt  bones  are  subsequently  collected  by  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased,  and  carried  to  the  hut  (chala)  in  a  new  pot, 
which  is  tied  to  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  This 
rite  concluded,  he  bathes,  and,  on  his  return,  the  adiyanthi- 
ram  (death  ceremony)  day  is  fixed.  On  this  day  the  eldest 
son  removes  the  pot,  and  buries  it  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
near  which  a  heap  of  sand  is  piled  up.  On  this  all  the 
agnates  pour  water  three  times,  prostrate  themselves  before 
it,  and  disperse.  The  enangans  cook  food  in  the  chala,  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  mourners,  the  ceremony  is  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  square  meal. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Nayadis  have  been  recently 
described  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Gopal  Fanikkar,  who  writes  as 
follows  :  "  A  large  hut  is  constructed  of  *  holly '  and  other 
leaves,  inside  which  the  girl  is  ensconced.  Then  all  the 
young  men  and  women  of  tne  village  gather  round  the  hut, 
and  torm  a  rin^  about  it.  The  girl's  father,  or  the  nearest 
male  relative,  sits  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crowd,  with  a 
tom-tom  in  his  hands.  Then  commences  the  music,  and  a 
ohant  is  sung  by  the  father,  which  has  been  freely  trans- 
lated as  follows : — 


t8 

Take  the  stick,  my  Bweeteet  daughter ; 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love. 
Should  you  not  capture  tne  husband  you  wish  for 

Bemember,  'tis  fate  decides  whom  you  shall  have. 

All  the  young  men  who  are  eligible  for  the  marriage 
arm  themselves  with  a  stick  each,  and  begin  to  dance  round 
the  little  hut  inside  which  the  bride  is  seated.  This  goes  on 
for  close  on  an  hour,  when  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick 
inside  the  hut  through  the  leaf  covering.  The  girl  has  then 
to  take  hold  of  one  of  these  sticks  from  the  inside,  and 
the  owner  of  whichever  stick  the  girl  seizes  becomes  the 
husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  This  ceremony  is  followed 
up  by  feasting,  after  which  the  marriage  is  consummated." 
— E.T. 
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THE  DRA VIDIAN  HEAD. 


Writing  a  few  years  ago  oonoerning  the  Dravidian  head 
with  reference  to  a  statement  in  Taylor's  '  Origin  of  the 
Aryans'  (Gontemp:  Science  series)  that  *'  the  Todas  are 
fully  dolichoceplialic,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
DrayidianS;  who  are  brachycephalic/'  I  pablished  *  certain 
statistics  based  on  the  measarement  of  a  number  of  subjects 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  These 
figures  showed  that  '^  the  average  cephalic  index  of  689 
members  of  19  different  castes  and  tribes  was  74*1;  and 
thatj  in  only  19  out  of  639  individuals,  did  the  index  exceed 
80.  So  far  then  from  the  Dravidian  being  separated  from 
the  Todas  by  reason  of  their  higher  cephalic  index,  this 
index  is,  in  the  Todas,  actually  higher  than  in  some  of  the 
Dravidian  peoples." 

Accustomed  as  I  am,  in  my  wanderings  among  the 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  folk,  to  deal  with  heads  in  which  the 
dolicho-or  sub-dolichocephalic  type  preponderates,  I  was 
amazed  to  find,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  expedition  in 
the  Bellary  district,  that  the  question  of  the  type  of  the 
Dravidian  head  is  not  nearly  so  simple  and  straightforward 
as  I  had  imagined. 

The  area  selected  for  carrying  on  investigations  was  the 
western  portion  of  the  BellaJT*  district,  wedged  in  between 
the  Nizam's  dominions  and  the  Mysore  province,  in  which 
the  Canarese  language  prevails  over  Mahrathi  and  Telugu. 
The  language  mainlj  spoken  by  the  various  classes  examined 
is  indicated  in  Table  II  by  the  letters  C.M.T.  The  enquiry, 
which  included  Br&hmans  and  Muhammadans,  who  are  left 
oat  of  consideration  in  the  present  note,  was  carried  on  a 
three  different  centres,  Hospet,  Sand6r,  and  Adoni. 

In  the  classification  of  the  heads,  which  are  here  dealt 
with,  the  nomenclature  of  Broca  is  followed,  viz.:  — 

Dolichocephalic         . .  Index  75  and  under. 

Sub-dolichocephalic  . .  Do.     76*01  to  77*77. 

Mesaticephalio  . .  Do.     77-78  to  80. 

Sub.brachycephalic  . .       Do.     8001  to  83*33. 

Braohycephalio  ••  Do.    83*31  and  up  ward?. 
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A  glaBoe  at  Tables  I  and  II,  wherein  are  brought 
together  the  statistics  relating  to  seventeen  classes  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Presidency  and  fourteen  classes 
examined  in  the  Bellary  district,  suffices  to  show  clearlj  the 
very  marked  difference  in  the  cranial  proportions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  areas.  And  the  significant  fact  is 
brought  to  light  that,  whereas  in  the  former,  of  666 
individuals  with  an  average  cephalic  index  of  73*8  only  14 
(2*1  per  cent.)  had  an  index  exceeding  80^  in  the  latter,  of  510 
individuals  with  an  average  index  of  78*9,  in  no  less  than 
198  cases  (37'8  per  cent.)  did  the  index  exceed  80.  And  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  the  Bellary  area  under  considera- 
tioui  while  the  lowest  classes — ^the  Telugu-speaking  M&digas 
and  M&las — possess  heads  of  a  sub-doUchocephalic  type,  in 
the  remainder  the  head  is  either  mesaticephalic  or  even 
sub-brachycephalic,  and  attains  the  maximum  index  in  a 
compact  group  of  weavers  and  dyers — Bangdris,  Togatasj 
D6vangas,  Bukun  S&l^s,  and  Suka  Sdl^s. 

In  Tables  III  and  lY  the  heads  of  20  to  25  members  of 
the  same  classes  are  classified  in  accordance  with  Brooa's 
nomenclature,  and  the  figures  are  of  themselves  sufficiently 
eloqaent  without  detailed  commentary.  I,  however,  add 
the  following  analysis  of  the  figures  given  therein,  which 
shows  still  more  clearly  the  marked  difference  in  the  cranial 
character  in  the  two  areas  under  examination : — 

Sont'hem        d^i  i  „  „„ 


Dolichocephalic   •• 

Sub-dolichocephalic 

Mesaticephalic 

Sub-brachycephalic 

Brachycephahc 


•  • 


■  • 
•  ■         •  ■ 


288  71 

96  99 

28  93 

8  91 

I  66 


Number  of  subjects  examined  ..      420  419 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  figures  in  the  above  table. 
Whereas,  in  the  southern  districts,  383  out  of  420  individuals 
had  heads  belonging  to  the  dolicho  and  sub-dolichocephalic 
types,  in  the  Bellary  district  in  only  170  out  of  419  did  the 
heads  belong  to  these  types.  Further,  in  the  latter,  the 
occurrence  of  65  brachycephalic  heads  against  1  in  the 
former,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  noteworthy. 

The  problem  of  the  South  Indian  cranium  being  thus 
unexpectedly  complicated,  it  remains  to  carry  out  a  series 
of   head-hunting    expeditions    th roughen  t    the    Ganarese 
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and  Maratha  countries.  In  this  way  it  will  eventoally  be 
possible  to  demarcate  with  precision  the  tract  through 
which  the  short  broad  type  of  head  prevails^  and  the  source 
from  which  it  arises. 

I  have  elsewhere*  referred,  in  relation  to  the  native 
skull  in  Southern  India,  to  the  frequent  absence  of  convexity 
of  the  segment  formed  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  united 
parietal  bones,  with  the  result  that  the  back  of  the  head, 
instead  of  describing  a  curve  gradually  increasing  from  the 
vertex  to  the  occipital  region,  forms  a  flattened  area  of 
considerable  length  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of 
the  skull.  This  character  was  very  conspicuous  in  many  of 
the  Bellary  heads,  and  is  shown  in  an  excessive  degree  in 
Plate  YII-A,  which  represents  a  prosperous  Linga  Banijigar^ 
and  in  a  normal  degree  in  Plate  YII-B,  wherein  a  Kuruba 
is  portrayed. 

In  Tables  V  and  YI  the  average  cephalic  length  and 
breadth  of  the  various  classes  under  review  are  recorded* 
Of  which  tables  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 


1 

Average  length,  om. 

Average 
breadth,  om. 

17-18. 

18-19. 

19-20. 

13-14. 

14-16. 

Sonthem  diitriots 
Bollary     ...         ... 

••• 

4 

14 
13 

3 

... 

14 

1 

3 

16 

The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  heads 
exceeding  14  cm.  in  breadth  in  Bellary  as  compared  with 
the  other  districts.  But  the  fact  is  also  brought  out  that, 
whereas  in  four  of  the  Bellary  classes  the  average  head 
length  is  less  thsm  18  cm.,  in  none  of  them  does  it  reach 
19  cm. 

EDGAR  THUESTON, 
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TABLE  I. 

Cephalic  Index. 


Southern  DxHrieU, 


Nnmber 

of  men 

examined. 

Average 

cephalic 

index. 

Xomber  . 

of  times 

index 

exceeds 

80. 

Badagas            

40 

71-7 

Mnppas 

24 

72-3 

Tiyyans            

60 

72-8 

1 

PalUs 

40 

72-9 

Kidirs 

28 

73 

Todas 

82 

73-3 

1 

Ambattans        

29 

73-4 

Ohemmans       

60 

73-4 

2 

Tamil  Pariahs 

40 

73-6 

Faniyans          

26 

74 

1 

Kotas     

25 

741 

Vell&las            

40 

74-1 

1 

Malai&lis           

60 

74-3 

1 

Malasars           

23 

74-5 

Kammilans      

40 

75 

5 

Mnkknyans       

40 

751 

2 

Imlas 

26 

75-8 

Total    ... 

666 

73-8 

14 
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TABLE  n. 

Oephaxio  Index. 
Bellary  Duiriet, 


Namber 

of  men 

'examined. 

Average 

oepbalio 

index. 

Number 

of  times 

index 

exceeds 

80. 

T.  M&digas  (Hospet) 

40 

76-6 

8 

T.  Midij^as  (Adoni)     

30 

76-6 

2 

T.M&Ias            

30 

77-1 

6 

G .  Sadarn  Lingay ats 

25 

77-7 

6 

C.  Komatis 

25 

77-9 

16 

C.  B^dars  (Hospet) 

40 

78-1 

12 

0.  Linga  Banijigaru 

24 

78-3 

7 

T.  PadmaS&l^s           

SO 

78-7 

10 

0.  Knrobas  (Hospet) 

50 

78-9 

17 

0.  Enrabas  (Adoni)     

29 

791 

10 

G.  Jangams      ...         .*.        ••• 

28 

79-1 

10 

T.  B^dars  (Adoni)       

25 

79-4 

12 

M.  Rang6ris 

30 

79-8 

14 

T.  Togatas        

25 

80 

13 

G.  D6v&ngas     

20 

80-8 

10 

M.  SnkaS&I^s              

30 

818 

91 

M.  SaknnS61^           

30 

82-2 

20 

Total     ... 

610 

78-9 

193 
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TABLE  III. 


Classotoatiok  07  Heads. 
Southern  DutrieU, 


• 

1 

Q 

Sub-dolichooephalic. 

• 

o 

t 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 
1 

GQ 

1 

■a 

o 

! 

PQ 

26  Todas        

22 

3 

25  Badagas 

21 

4 

25  Pallia         

20 

2 

3 

25  Tiyyana 

20 

2 

2 

1 

24  Muppas     

19 

5 

1 

25  Vell&las 

19 

5 

26  Tamil  Pariahs      

18 

6 

1 

26  Kotas        

17 

6 

2 

25  Ambattans          

17 
17 

8 

23  K&dirs       

5 

1 

25  Ghernmaus          

17 

5 

2 

1 

25  MalaiAUs 

17 

3 

4 

1 

25  Paniyans              

15 

8 

1 

1 

* 

25  Kamm&lanB         

14 

6 

3 

2 

28  Malasars 

12 

9 

8 

1 

25  Tmlas        

11 

8 

5 

1 

Total    ... 

288 

95 

28 

8 

1 

85 


TABLE  IV. 


CLA88IFIQATI0N  OF  HbADS. 

BeUary  DutricU 


• 

o 

a 

.a 

'o 
Q 

Bub-doliohocepbalic. 

Mesaticephallc. 

• 

o 

8- 

1 

■§ 

CO 

• 

-a 

8 

O 

g 
n 

25  M&digas  (Adoni)  ...         

15 

5 

3 

2 

25  M&digas  (Hospet)           

11 

8 

3 

3 

25  M&las        ...         ... 

8 

7 

6 

2 

2 

25  B^dars  (Hospet)              

7 

8 

5 

2 

3 

25  Sadara  Lingajats            

4 

11 

4 

3 

3 

25  Jang^ms    ...         ...         ... 

4 

G 

5 

5 

5 

24  Linga  Banijigara            

1 

13 

3 

6 

1 

25  Kurubas  (Hospet)           

3 

6 

5 

7 

4 

25  Kurubas  (Adoni)             

3 

8 

7 

5 

2 

25  B^ars  (Adoni) 

4 

5 

4 

9 

8 

25  Komatis 

1 

4 
5 

6 

8 

6 

25  FadmaBiMs        

2 

10 

3 

& 

25  Bang&ris 

4 

4 

5 

7 

5 

25  Togatas     

2 

5 

6 
6 

7 

5 

25  Sukun  S&l^s          

1 

1 

8 

9 

25SukaS&1^8            

1 

8 

10 

6 

20  D^viugas              

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

Total     ... 

71 

99 

93 

91 

65 

86 

TABLE  V. 
AVBBAQE  ObPHAIIO  LeKOTH. 


South$m  Diatriets, 


Todas 

Kotas 

Mukkuyans 

Badagas 

Tiyyans    . . 

Pallis 

Tamil  Pariahs 

Ambattans 

Yelldlas 

Mappas 

Kmvs 

Pani}  ans 

Kammdlans 

Cherumans 

Malaidlis 

Malasars 

Irulas 


•  • 


i  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


OK. 

19-4 

19-2 

19 

18-9 

18-9 

18-6 

18.6 

18-6 

18-6 

18-5 

18-4 

18-4 

18-4 

18-3 

18-3 

18-2 

18 


Bellary, 

Mddigas  (Adoni) 
Mdlas 

Bedars  (Hospet) 
Kurubas  (Adoni) 
Mddigas  (Hospet) 
Sadaru  Lingayats 
Komatis  • ,  • , 
Linga  Banijigaru 
Kurubas  (Hospet) 
Jangams  .. 
Bedars  (Adoni) 
Bangdris . . 
D^vdngas . . 
Padma  Sdl^s 
Togatas 
Suka  Sdles 
Sukdn  Sdl6s 


•  • 


•  t 


t  • 


•   9 


•    • 


t   • 


CM. 

18-6 

18-4 

18-4 

18-3 

18-3 

18-2 

18-2 

18'1 

18-1 

181 

181 

18-1 

18 

17-8 

17-7 

17-7 

17-6 


TABLE  VI. 


AVBRAOB  CbPHALIC  BrEADTH. 

Southern  Districts,^ 


•  • 


Todas 

Kotas 

Mukkuvans 

Yelldlas 

Tijyans    . . 

Tamil  Pariahs 

Kammdlans 

Irulas 

Ambattans 

Badagas 

PaUis       . . 

Paniyans 

Malaidlis 

Gherumans 

Malasars 

Muppas 

Kddirs 


•  • 
t  • 

•  t 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 


CM. 

14-2 
14-2 
14-2 
13-8 
13-7 
13-7 
13-7 
13-7 
13-7 
13-6 
136 
136 
136 
136 
13-6 
13-4 
13-4 


Bellary, 

BaDgdris 
D^ydngas 
Suka  tddl^s 
Sukdn  Sdl^s 
Kurubas  (Adoni) 
Linga  Banijigaru 
Bedars  (Adoni)   . . 
Komatis 
Bedars  (Hospet) 
Jangams 
Togatas 

Kurubas  (Hospet) 
Mdlas 

Padma  Sdl^s 
Sadaru  Lingayats 
Mddigas  (Hospet^ 
Mddigas  (Adoni) 


•  • 


•  ■ 


•  • 


t  • 


•  • 


CM. 

14-5 

14-6 

14-5 

14-4 

14-4 

14-4 

14-4 

14-3 

14-3 

14-3 

14-2 

14-2 

14-2 

141 

141 

14 

13-9 


f 


i 


•^%..';^:v; 

-  1^1 

R^  ^■'- .1 

■  ShL_^^^''* 

m  y^'-  '-'-^M 

'^'V^^jjjfl 

L.  _:■     ,     /              ♦{ 

B^^' 

n^T  3ft^^^^^^^l 

r              ^^^* ' 

iW. 

■^ 

BEDAK. 
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THE  YANADIS  OF  THE  NELLORE 

DISTRICT. 


The  fr>llowing  note  b7  Mr.  T.  Ranga  Rao  was  written  as 
a  thesis  for  the  M.A.  degree  Examination  of  the  Madras 
University,  and  is  now  placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  Ydn&dis  are  a  long-headed^  broad  and  concaye* 
nosed^  dark-skinned  tribe  of  short  statare,  inhabiting  the 
Telngu-speaking  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidencj,  except 
Bellary.  Thoj  nambered  66,069  at  the  Census,  1881,  rising, 
in  1891,  to  88,988,  of  whom  as  many  as  57,525,  or  nearly 
65  percent.,  resided  in  the  Nellore  district,  which  is  the 
main  home  of  the  typical  Y&nidi.  In  the  North  Aroot  and 
Kistna  districts  they  numbered  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population,  and  in  Cuddapah  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  word  Ydnddi  has  been  subjected  to  much  etymologi- 
cal speculation.  Firstly,  some  derive  it  from  anadulu  (a  = 
not  andadi  =  beginning,  i.^.,  people  without  a  beginning). 
Secondly,  others  derive  it  from  anadhalu  (a  =  privative  and 
natha  =  lord  or  protector).  Another  interpret^ition  is  un- 
lording  or  not  lording,  i.e.,  not  included  in  the  ruling  or 
principal  caste.  Thirdly,  it  is  derived  from  yanadam,  the 
sea-shore.  More  precisely,  it  is  from  yanam  and  adi,  yanam 
meaning  boat  or  wandering  and  adi,  means.  As  in  other 
similar  cases,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  profession,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  wandering  or  living  by  boats  along  the  sea* 
coast.  Fourthly,  some  rely  on  vulgar  usage  and  a  rule  of 
Telugu  grammar  for  transmuting  the  privative  a  and  e  into 
ya  and  ye,  and  for  interpolating  for  the  sake  of  euphony  the 
letter  n  after  the  first  syllable  ya.  The  word  accordingly 
means  either  without  beginning,  which  is  absurd,  or  not 
from  the  beginning,  from  which  some  sense  can  be  made. 
According  to  this  view  the  Ydnddis  are  exotics,  and  not 
aborigines  ;  they  are  post-Dravidian  and  post- Aryan.  The 
theory  goes  further  to  find,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Cald- 
well's '  Comparative  G-rammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,' 
a  resemblance  between  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  Southern  and 
Western  Australia  and  the  Dravidian  fishermen  on  the 
Madras  Coast,  both  of  whom  use  almost  the  same  words  for 
I,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  etc.     Fifthly,  speculation  advanced  one 
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more  step  in  the  hypothesis  which  makes  them  not  merely 
exotics  but  immigrants  from  some  islaad  or  other  continent, 
shipwrecked  and  stranded  on  the  Nellore  Coast,  where  then- 
ar e  chiefly  found.  They  were,  according  to  this  theory, 
originally  either  Negritos  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  or 
came  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  or  from  south-west 
Australia;  but  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Somalisat  Aden.  Sixthly,  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  3Ii88t(m 
Review y  commenting  on  tne  last  theory,  suggests  a  probable 
connection  between  the  Y&nddis  of  Southern  India  and 
the  Tanans  of  North  California.  The  latter  are  a  North 
American  tribe,  who  differ  from  the  other  Indian  tribes  of 
California  in  physique  and  language,  and  who,  according 
to  tradition,  went  from  the  far  east  to  California. 

The  above  theories  are  hardly  adequate  or  tenable. 
The  first  does  not  account  for  the  appearance  of  n.  The 
unenviable  name  of  anadhalu,  protectorless  or  poor,  applies 
with  stronger  force  to  other  tribes.  Why  this  tribe  alone 
oame  to  be  known  by  it  is  not  clear.  The  word  is  a  term  of 
indignity,  and  no  tribe  would  permit  others  to,  or  would  call 
themselves  by  such  a  name.  The  tendency  generally  is  after 
dignity.  The  derivation  from  yanadamu  has  some  sense 
in  it,  but  is  supported  by  no  evidence.  The  Ydnddis  are 
not  known  to  have  plied,  nor  do  they  now  ply  boats  on  the 
East  Coast  canal,  or  even  at  Sriharikota.  their  chief  place  of 
residence,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast.  The  lexicographers 
Brown  and » Sitaramacharyulu  understand  by  Yanadamu 
sea-beach,  but  they  do  not  derive  Y&nddi  from  the  word. 
Brown  does  not  mention  the  word  Yanddi  at  all,  and 
Sitaramacharyulu  calls  the  Y^nddis  En&thi  and  not  Ydn&thi, 
•'.<?.,  a  low  jungle  tribe.  An  hitherto  unpublished  manu- 
script of  the  17th  century  refers  to  them  likewise  as  a 
forest  tribe.  Telugu  literature  does  not  support  the  sea- 
beach  theory,  or  the  fanciful  etymology  derived  from  a 
profession  never  known  to  have  been  practised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Australian  and  Dra vidian  languages,  and  the 
ethnic  characteristics,  skull  formation,  features,  and  wavy 
or  curly  hair,  present  similarities  of  type.  But  that  the 
Ydnddis  and  tribes!8imilar  to  them  were  therefore  exotics 
from  Australia  or  Africa  is  a  theory  hardly  tenable.  The 
question  is  still  in  the  air.  It  is  probable  that  the  Y&n&dis 
and  the  Australians  both  sprang  from  a  main  branch  of  the 
human  race.  Topinard  thinks  that  the  Yanddis  can  be 
said  to  bear  a  striking  ^resemblance,  not  so  much  to  the 


Som&lis  at  Aden,  as  to  some  black  tribes,  smooth-liaired 
and  mingled  particularly  among  the  Som&lis,  bat  not  Negro. 
Imnugration  from  Australia,  where  caste  is  in  a  rudimentary 
state,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  facts,  especially  when  we 
find  caste  regularly  established  in  India.  Keane  believes 
the  boomerang  to  have  been  introduced  from  India,  unless  it 
was  locally  evolved  in  Australia.  Tbe  tribes  are  apparently 
distinct,  but  any  resemblances  that  they  may  possess  point 
to  them  as  emanating  from  the  same  stock,  or  to  the 
Australians  being  themselves  immigrants.  Nor  is  there  any 
similarity  between  them  and  the  Yanans.  The  word  Yanan 
(Yaa-nan)  means,  in  the  language  of  the  tribe,  the  people* 
They  called  themselves  Noje  or  Noji.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  they  went  from  the  far  east  to  California.  Their 
physical  traits  are  singular ;  their  language  is  peculiar. 
They  were  only  thirty-four  in  number  in  1884.  Evidence 
thus  supports  the  theory  that  they  were  themselves  exotics 
in  California.  Whatever eonuection  maybe  traced  between 
the  Ydnddis  of  India  and  any  tribe  of  any  other  continent  or 
country,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  former  were 
exotics  in  India. 

The  more  correct  etymology  seems  to  be  na-adi,  na 
being  privative.  According  to  Sanskrit  sandhi  the  word 
would  take  the  form  of  anadi.  Literally  it  means  those 
whose  beginning  is  not  traceable.  The  compound  anathi- 
sthalamu  is  used  of  temples  or  places  whose  beginnings 
are  difficult  to  trace.  The  Y&n&dis  are  a  tribe,  speaking  a 
dialect  of  pure  Telugu  with  no  admixture  whatever.  They 
must  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Telugu 
provinces.  The  word  Ydnddi  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanskrit  anadi.  The  change  is  evidently  due  to  usage^ 
but  cannot  be  supported  by  any  rule  of  grammar.  When 
the  Aryans  pushed  to  the  south  and  found  the  YAnidis 
there,  they  very  naturally  called  them  auadulu,  a  term 
used  by  a  Sanskrit-speaking  race  for  an  indigenous  jungle 
tribe,  primaeval  in  every  respect,  and  probably  with  no 
name  to  go  by.  Borrowing  this  non-descriptive  appellation, 
the  tribe  perhaps  struggled  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  and 
elongated  the  vowel  sound,  which  is  still  a  peculiar  trait 
The  word  thus  became  Anadulu,  corrupted  by  usage  into 
Ydnddulu  or  Ydnddi.* 


*  In  like  manner  the  Native  Graduato  of  tho  Madras  University 
frequently  talks  of  himself  as  being  not  a  B.A.  or  M.A.,  but  B.Ta« 
or  M.Ya.,  and  a  billiard-marker  will  call  the  game  jeightj-yeigbt. 
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Tho  Y&n&di  traditions  are,  onlike  those  of  the  Chenchns, 
vagne  and  distant.  The  latter  are  generally  regarded  aa 
a  anb-diyision  of  the  Y&n&dis,  but  they  hold  themEelvea 
distinct,  tracing  consangninitj  with  Narsimha  of  Ahobilam 
(Knniool  district),  who  married  a  Chencha  damsel,  and  gave 
them  the  whole  of  the  Nallamalsi  forests.  To  this  day  they 
address  him  as  bava,  or  brother-in-law.  The  Y&n&dis  boast 
of  no  such  spiritnal  connection.  Some  say  that  their  toribe 
sprang  of  old  from  a  man  and  woman,  who  alone  had  escaped 
from  a  flood.  Some  call  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the 
wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pnlicat  lake,  where  they  hunted 
and  fished  at  will  till  they  became  enslaved  by  the  Keddis. 
Others  Bay  that  the  Reddi  (?  Manohi  =  good)  Ydn&dis  were 
originally  Ohenchus,  a  small  but  superior  class,  and  that  they 
fled  from  oppression  and  violence  from  the  mountains  in 
the  west,  and  gradually  amalgamated  themselves  with  the 
oommon  Y&n&dis.  Between  the  Y&n&di  and  the  Ghenchn^ 
however,  there  is  no  love  lost.  They  can  be  seen  living 
dose  together,  but  not  intermingling,  ou  the  Nallamalais. 
Their  social  habits  differ,  a  typical  instance  being  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  the  Ghenohu  wife,  while  the  Ydnddi 
woman  has  made  no  such  name  for  herself. 

In  physique  the  average  Ydnddi  is  below  middle  height, 
dark-skinned,  of  bad  odour,  with  a  poor  attenuated  frame, 
narrow  chest  and  shoulders.  His  tribal  costume  is 
but  a  languti,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  scrap  of  cloth  round  the 
waist.     The  female  covers  herself  ordinarily  with  rags. 

I  may  here  quote  the  measurements  recorded  by  Mr. 


rsiuii  ux  \juv  cjLUii  ui  iiju.  uxu   2.  unaui  cu|i[iii< 

Cm. 

Maximum  length  from  glabella  . . 
Maximum  transverse  breadth 

..      18-4 
..      12-4 

Cephalic  index  . .               . .         • .         • . 
Minimum  frontal  breadth  . . 

..      67 
,.       91 

Horizontal  circumference  ,. 

. .      49-5 

Ant-posterior  cuive  (nasion  to  basion) — 
Frontal 

..      10-9 

Parietal 

..      11-8 

Occipital 
Basio-nasal  .. 

9-6 
..      10-2 

Basic- alveolar         ..         ..         ..         •• 

..      10 

Nasal  height           

Nasal  breadth         

5-3 
..       2-7 

Nasal  index            ••         ..         ••         •• 

..     51 

• 


••  •  • 
•  «  • 


I 
I  "> 
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Skull  long  oval,  viewed  from  above.  Nasal  bones 
concave.     Superciliary  ridges  well  developed. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  three  TAnddi 
skulls,  quoted  by  Mr.  Thurston,  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Sargeons'  Museum : — 

Three  skallR. 


/ 

"""  '"*~"^ 

Horizontal  circumference 

46-8 

46 

4.7 

Length     . .      •  • 

16-9 

17 

17 

Breadth    •  • 

11-9 

12-5 

12-3 

Cephalic  index 

70-4 

73-5 

72-4 

Nasal  height  •  • 

4-9 

3-7 

4-4 

Nasal  breadth 

2-3 

21 

2-5 

Nasal  index     . . 

47 

67 

57 

The  Y&nddis  bathe  but  once  a  week,  and  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour  from  the  skin.  The  development  of 
the  hairy  system  is  meagre  on  the  face  and  over  the  body 
generally.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  curly  hair  on  the  head, 
and  a  slight  strip  of  hair  on  the  abdomen.  The  colour  of 
the  hair  on  the  head  ranges  from  light  brown  to  black. 
They  have  dark  eyes,  long  faces,  concave  noses,  and  promi- 
nent cheek-bones.  A  Ydnddi  on  trial  before  me  had  thick 
lips  and  a  prognathous  jaw. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  physical  characteris- 
tics. Dolichocephalic  ;  leiotrichi ;  hairy  system  meagre  ; 
scanty  moustache  and  beard;  no  whiskers ;  slight  strip  of 
hair  on  the  abdomen.  Chin  pointed;  lips  rather  thick. 
High  nasal  index.  Men  lanky  ;  long  but  feeble-limbed,  and 
frame  attenuated.  Colour  of  skin  dark  in  men,  and  dark  to 
brown  in  women.  Dental  wear  rather  great,  and  intelli- 
gence consequently  in  the  inverse  ratio.  Muscles  soft  and 
flabby.  Men  bow-legged  with  calf  muscles  ill-developed. 
Ayerago  weight  rather  low. 

The  Y&nadis  havo  no  valuable  implemental  or  monu- 
mental material  for  the  student  of  research.  The  only 
monument  is  his  hut,  which  has  preserved  its  native  shape. 
Their  archaeology  is  a  simple  book  of  huts.  The  animistic, 
and  to  some  extent  zoo-theistic  nature  of  his  religion  ;  the 
production  of  fire  by  friction  by  the  Adivi  (forest)  Ydnddis 
even  at  the  present  day ;  the  primitive  hunting  and  fishing 
stage  in  which  a  number  remain ;  and  the  almost  raw  animal 
food  which  they  eat  after  merely  heating  or  scorching  the 
flesh  of  the  game  they  kill ; — these  indicate  that  the  Tdn&dis 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  palaeolithic  stage  of  culture. 
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THhey  derive  their  names  from  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
occasionallj  from  ancestors. 

Topinard  places  tlie  Tdnddis  among  the  remnants  of  the 
black  strata  of  the  population  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  ;  the 
Bhils,  Mahairs,  Ghonds  and  Khonds  now  shut  up  in  Central 
India,  and  the  Maravars,  Kurumbas,  Veddahs,  etc.,  remain- 
ing iu  the  south.  Dr.  Macleano  places  them  among  the  hill 
tribes,  or  the  tribes  of  the  plains  considered  Tamulian. 
No  strong  proof  exists  in  favour  of  the  exotic  theory,  while 
the  aboriginal  theory  receives  strong  support  from  the 
evidence,  inter  alia,  of  their  primitive  stage  of  culture. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Tinddis  is  the  island  of  Sri- 
harikota  in  the  Nellore  district  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
Their  primitive  condition  attracted  notice  for  the  first  time 
in  J.885,  when  the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Government.  If  their  home  on  the  coast  suggests  the 
theory  of  shipwreck  and  immigration,  the  extensive  forests 
in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  physical  characteristics 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  other  tribes,  place  them 
in  the  category  of  jungle  tribes.  Their  condition  in  1835 
was  but  one  remove  from  savagery.  They  are  said  to  have 
numbered  only  199  persons,  and  lived  exclusively  on  jungle 
produce.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Nabobs  of  former  days 
left  them  there.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  a  large 
number  of  Ydnddis,  especially  in  Nellore,  address  them  as 
thoralu,  i.e.,  lord  or  master.  The  Government  undertook  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  supplying  them  with  grain 
equal  in  value  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  jungle  produce  which 
they  offered.  They  were  thus  getting  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  grain  in  the  place  of  forest  produce, 
which  had  previously  formed  more  or  less  their  exclusive 
food.  The  proportion  rose  to  40  and  eventually  to  66  per 
cent.,  and  to  grain  were  added  clothing  and  tobacco,  and 
even  money.  The  iuduceraent  was  sufficient  to  extend  their 
labour  to  the  gathering  of  charcoal  and  felling  of  timber. 
The  demand  for  labour  naturally  rose,  and  the  Government 
offered  to  pay  to  parents  2  annas  6  pies  on  the  birth  of  a  male, 
and  1  anna  3  pies  on  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  a  bounty 
on  productivity  justified  by  special  and  local  causes.  In 
1858  the  Government  opened  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
Telugu,  which  started  with  50  Tdnddi  children  under  a 
single  teacher  on  Es.  10  per  mensem.  ITie  number  rose,  so 
as  to  require  an  assistant,  who  was  appointed  in  1861.  The 
school  was  rendered  attractive  by  offers  of  rice  and  clothing, 
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distribatfed  at  first  yearlj,  and  later  more  frequently.  An 
industrial  department  gave  lessons  in  basket- making.  The 
Grovemment  also  assigned  land  for  cultivating  ohay  root.* 
No  stone  was  left  untamed  for  reclaiming  a  backward 
people.  But  the  home  of  the  tribe  was  insular  and  exclu- 
sive; the  population  small;  and  circumstances  were  not 
favourable.  Small  wonder  if  the  industries  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  strength  of  the  school  went  down,  leading 
to  its  final  abolition  in  1877. 

The  YdnAdi  population  (88,988)  at  the  Census  of  1891 
showed  an  increase  of  34'6  per  cent,  over  the  fisruro  for  18R1 
(66,099).  In  1691  the  Telugu  division  contained  79,746,  the 
Agency  division  3,321,  and  the  Tamil  division  (Madras  and 
Chingleput)  2,191.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
census  figures  did  not  include  others  besides  Ydnddis  proper. 
The  real  home  of  the  Ydnddis  is  the  NoUore  district,  which 
recorded  a  population  of  20,000  in  1865,  39,645  in  1881, 
and  57,521  in  1891.  The  two  taluks  of  Nellore  and  G6d6r 
contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  of,  the 
district. 

At  the  Census,  1891,  the  Ydnddis  returned  as  many  as 
89  sub-divisions,  the  two  most  important  numerically  being 
Chenchu  (5,999)  and  Manchi  Ydnddis  (7,109).  As  many 
as  49,360  individuals  returned  themselves,  evidently  in 
ignorance,  under  the  main  caste,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  sub- 
divisions. As  a  matter  of  fa'^^t,  however,  no  well-marked 
differences  exist  between  one  sub-division  and  another.  But 
a  division  into  classes  does  exist  on  minor  grounds,  accord- 
ing to  dietary,  occupation,  or  residence.  There  arc,  for 
example,  the  Eeddi  Ydnddis,  the  Challa  or  Chatla,  Adivi, 
Nakkala,  Kappala  or  frog-eaters,  and  the  non-frog-eaters. 
The  Reddi  Ydnddis  are  a  settled  class,  employed  chiefly  as 
cooks  by  the  Panta  (cultivating)  Eeddis.t  They  do  not 
mingle  with  the  Challa  and  Adivi  Ydnddis,  whom  they  look 
on  as  outcastes.  The  Challas  are  known  by  other  names  as 
well— Garappa  (dry-land)  and  Chatla  (tree).  They  reside 
in  huts  on  the  borders  of  villages  in  the  service  of  the 
community,  and  live  on  jungle  produce  and  by  snaring 
and  hunting  game.     The   Beddi   and  Challa  Ydnddis   are 

*  The  root  of  Oldenlandia  umheliataf  which  yields  a  beantif ul  red  dje, 
formerly  much  employed  in  th&  dyeing  of  cotton  fabricsi  bat  with  its  nose 
put  oat  of  joint,  in  recent  years,  by  anilin  and  alisarin  dyes. 

t  The  Beddis  arc  a  large  cultivating  caste,  widely  spread  throaghout 
the  Telaga  districts, 
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OGcasionally  employed  as  kavalgars  or  village  watohmen  in 
the  Kistna  and  God&vari  districts.  In  the  Yenkatagiri 
Zemindary  the  Y&nddis  are  among  Ihe  recognised  servants 
of  the  village  oommunity  as  prooorers  of  charcoal  for  the 
blacksmith.  The  Adivi  Y&nddis  are^  as  the  name  indicates, 
jungle  men,  true  nomads^  and  houseless  wanderers,  who  are 
held  to  be  professional  burglars  outside  the  Nellore  district. 
The  Nakkala  Y&n&dis  in  the  south  of  the  Nellore  district, 
and  in  the  uplands  of  the  Goddvari  and  Vizagapatam 
districts,  are  scattered  prangs^  snaring  and  eating  jackals, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  They  call  themselves 
Turpu  or  east  Ydn&dis,  and  their  southern  brethren  disown 
them.  The  Manchi  or  good  Ydn&dis  are  a  small  superior 
class,  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  amalgam- 
ated themselves  with  the  common  class.  Between  them 
and  the  Ghenohus  some  connection  is  believed  to  exist, 
from  the  fact  that  Ohenchu  devudu  is  their  common  deity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  devudu  governs  a 
wider  circle  than  the  Ydnddi  world.  The  Ydnddis  of  the 
North  -A.rcot  district  are  Ohenchu  worshippers,  and  go  by 
that  name.  They  are  non-frog-eaters,  and  do  not  permit 
the  Kappala  or  frog-eaters  even  to  touch  their  pots. 
The  Chenchus  divide  themselves  into  gangs  of  200  or  800, 
each  under  a  headman.  Some  Ydn&dis  of  the  Nellore 
district  feed  on  the  refuse  of  the  table.  The  Somari  or  idle 
Ydnddis  live  in  the  Kavali  taluk  of  that  district. 

The  Ydnddis  have  no  tribal  marks  or  party  badges,  no 
symbols  of  rank  or  status,  except  the  minor  one  of  the  head- 
ship of  a  group.  They  call  themselves,  and  are  recognised 
as  caste  people,  but  their  place  among  the  Sudras  is  low, 
and  superior  only  to  that  of  the  Pariahs  and  Mddigas,  with 
whom  they  will  not  eat.  They  observe  some  principle  even 
in  partaking  of  the  refuse  of  the  tabic.  The  Chinna  Ydnd- 
dis do  not  eat  of  the  refuse  of  the  Mondibandavandlu,  the 
Voddas,  Yerakulas  and, the  like,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
which  is  always  pronounced  by  a  Balija  Setti,  whose  deci- 
sion is  final  and  binding.  Excommunication  can  be  cured  by 
undergoing  a  personal  ordeal,  by  giving  a  costly  feed  to  the 
caste  Ydnddis,  and  by  promising  abstention  for  the  future. 
The  ordeal  takes  the  form  of  scalding  of  the  tongue  with 
hot  gold  by  the  Balija  Setti,  who  thus  purifies  the  excom- 
municated, l)ody  and  soul.  It  is  curious  that  there  has 
recently  grown  up  a  tendency,  eitlier  from  blind  love  or 
extreme  poverty,  for  the  non- Ydnddis  to  join  the  Ydnddi 
tribe.     There  are  instances  of  barbers,  weavers,  fishermen. 
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and  even  Komatis,  having  sought  and  been  admitted  into 
the  YAnddi  fold. 

The  Tinddi  society  is  of  a  semi-republioan,  semi-patri- 
archal character,  with  little  of  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth. 
They  have  an  almost  instinctive  reverence  for  their  elders, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  natural  leaders.  The  headman, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Kulampedda  or  Pedda  Ydnddi,  or 
mais&y,  exercises  general  social  control  over  a  group,  known 
as  a  goodem,  ordinarily  of  twenty  hats.  He  decides  social 
questions,  sometimes  on  his  own  responsibility,  by  excom- 
municating or  fining ;  at  other  times  acting  on  the  advice  of 
a  body  of  his  caste-men  or  group.  Until  quite  recently  the 
tribe  remained  under  the  guidance  of  a  hereditary  leader 
at  Sriharikota,  who  wielded  immense  power.  The  Pariahs 
have  risen  superior  to  the  Y&n&dis  as  a  community,  supply- 
ing among  themselves  their  own  artisans,  weavers,  carpen- 
ters, barbers,  priests,  teachers,  etc.,  while  the  Y&n&dis  are 
only  just  beginning  to  move  in  this  direction. 

So  long  as  the  Ydnfidis  remained  entirely  backward, 
they  maintained  their  purity  of  blood,  but,  as  they  emerged 
from  the  wilds  to  the  country,  and  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  they  caught  the  contagion  of  society  and  progress, 
and  permitted  impurity  to  permeate.  The  results  of 
hybridism  are  apparent  not  more  in  physical  characters, 
which  are  undergoing  change^  than  in  the  adoption  of  foreign 
house-names,  and  in  change  of  habits,  manners  and  customs, 
and  modes  of  thought.  The  skin  colour  is,  on  the  other 
hahd,  not  deteriorating  to  nigrescence,  but  is  improving, 
through  miscegenation,  from  dark  brown  to  a  reddish  brown, 
even  to  minor  albinism.  There  are  rare  but  conspicuous 
cases  of  erythrism,  or  of  bluish  eyes,  and  general  symmetrical 
build.  The  house-names  of  the  pure  Ydnddis  are  Kathi 
(sword),  Pamulla  (snake),  Thupakula  (gun),  Mokala  (sheep), 
Yakasiri,  Puli  (tiger),  and  the  like.  The  new  names  which 
have  come  into  use  as  the  result  evidently  of  miscegenation 
are  Tirumla  Setti,  Tiruvedi,  Sithapa  Reddi,  Bachagiri, 
etc.  In  towns  their  clothing  is  better,  their  customs  are 
altering,  and  their  methods  of  life  slowly  undergoing  a 
change.  Papadu  and  Papi  are  names  as  common  as 
Smith  and  Jones,  and,  if  a  Y&nddi  has  no  name,  he  is  called 
Papadu. 

In  the  Nellore  district  the  Ydn&dis  speak  a  dialect  of 
pure  Telugu,  little  if  at  all  corrupt,  and  with  a  sound 
peculiar  to  no  other  tribe,  the  long  vowels  being  generally 
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elongated,  bat  at  times  shortened.  Along  the  Nallamalais 
the  Chenchos,  like  the  rural  folk,  speak  a  less  corrupt,  but 
by  no  means  cultured  Telugu.  Those  who  reside  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tamil  districts  (and  they  form  a  very  small 
percentage)  speak  Tamil  with  a  mixture  of  Telugu.  The 
Sriharikota  Ydnddis  speak  Telugu  exclusively,  without 
sharing  the  polyglot  tongue  of  the  Karyans,  who  do  the  coast 
fishing,  and  more  or  less  monopolise  the  boat  service  of  the 
Ooromandel  coast.  The  argument  from  language  supports 
in  a  manner  the  indigenousness  of  the  tribe.  We  are 
favoured  with  a  table  of  the  Dravidian  vocabulary  on  pages 
193  to  198  of  Dr.  Maclean's  'Manual  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency,* which  compares  the  equivalents  of  188  English 
words  in  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  Telugu,  and  the  dialects 
spoken  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  iucluding  the  Y^n&dis. 
The  Y&n&di  dialect  in  the  table  is  a  decided  polyglot,  the 
equivalents  of  only  65  out  of  the  188  words  being  more  or 
less  pure  Telugu,  while  those  of  the  remainder  are  a  contri- 
bution from  Canarese  or  Tamil,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
dialect  is  not  in  its  place  in  the  table.  Evidently  it  has 
been  copied  from  the  'Manual  of  the  Kumool  District,'  which, 
in  turn,  borrowed  it  from  a  writer  who  had  prepared  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Not  a  single  Y6n&di  of 
the  Nellore  district,  or  the  Chenchu  of  the  Nallamalais,  or 
the  Yan&di  falling  under  any  one  of  the  sub-divisions,  speaks 
a  language  approaching  this  dialect  to  any  degree.  The 
peculiarity  of  nis  speech  lies  more  in  the  sound,  in  the 
intonatiOD,  than  in  the  language.  He  can  hardly  pronounce 
a  word  other  than  Telugu  without  a  special  effort,  not  even 
a  word  akin  to  Telugu,  much  less  a  Tamil  word.  Yet  the 
table  makes  him  a  polyglot  speaker.  It  is  curious  that 
some  equivalents  are  compounds  of  two  different  languages. 
We  have  artichedi  (arti,  Telugu ;  chedi,  Tamil)  for  plantain  ; 
pandikutti  (pandi,  Telugu,  hog;  kutti,  Tamil,  diminutive). 
Yandu,  a  corruption  of  the  Tamil  ennadu  is  the  equivalent 
of  what ;  nelavu  of  moon  ;  mayiru  of  hair ;  nerpu  of  fire  ; 
nali  of  four.  Similarly,  kammanga  is  the  Telugu  equiv- 
alent of  sweet ;  appudu  of  then ;  iruvoi  of  twenty ;  yendi 
of  which,  and  so  on.  This  polyglot  applies  with  more  pro- 
priety to  the  spoken  language  of  the  Yerukalas,  Tulus, 
Lamb&dis,  or  Karyans .  The  Ydn&di  mingles  with  none  of  the 
tribes,  who  speak  one  or  other  of  the  languages  contributing 
to  this  omnibus  dialect.  His  vocabulary  is  generally  Telugu, 
more  or  less  pure  and  simple,  such  as  pervades  the  Nellore 
district. 
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The  Y&nddi  is  a  Hinda  in  religion.  84,839  persons  were 
returned  at  the  Cenans,  1891,  as  Hindus,  and  the  remaining 
549  as  animists.  Whether  the  latter  understand  enough  to 
follow  auimism  is  a  point  of  doubt.  Their  ideas  of  religion 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  kind.  Their  places 
of  worship  are  not  temples,  but  one  or  two  houses  known 
as  Devara  indlu  (houses  of  the  god),  set  apart  for  every 
centre  or  circle.  They  worship  a  household  god,  secondly  a 
village  goddess  of  local  importance,  and  thirdly  a  deity  of 
wider  repute  and  influence.  Chenohu  devudu  is  invariably 
the  household  god.  Poleramma  or  Ankamma  is  in  charge 
of  a  local  area  for  weal  or  woe.  Subbarayadu,  Venkates- 
waralu,  Penchala,  Narasimhulu,  and  others,  are  the  gods 
who  control  destinies  over  a  wider  area.  The  method  of 
worship  is  wedged  in  by  no  rigid  rules,  and  is  more  or  less 
conventional.  The  Y4n&dis  are  their  own  priests.  The 
objects  of  worship  take  various  forms  :  idols  ns  at  Sriharikota 
(a  wooden  idol) ;  bricks  and  stones ;  pots  of  water  with 
margosa  *  leaves ;  images  of  gods  drawn  ou  the  walls  of 
their  houses ;  or  more  handfuls  of  clay  squeezed  into 
shape,  and  placed  on  a  small  platform  erected  under  an 
aruka  tree,  which,  like  other  Hindus,  they  hold  snci^ed. 
The  main  point  is  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  not  the 
grandeur  of  the  representative.  They  use  a  red  powder, 
flowers,  turmeric,  etc.,  for  worship ;  bum  camphor  and 
frankincense;  and  distribute  fruity  dhdl,  t  and  the  like. 
G-oda  puja,  or  wall  worship,  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  no  other 
tribe.  Chenchu  devudu,  the  household  deity,  was  evidently 
either  a  hero  or  an  ancestor  of  renown.  In  worshipping 
ancestors,  the  Y&n&dis  resemble  the  Kurumbas.  The  house 
of  the  god  is  a  sanctum,  into  which  no  sort  of  pollution  is 
allowed  to  enter.  The  moat  pious  perform  rites  every 
Friday.  At  Sriharikota  they  do  so  once  a  fortnight,  or 
once  a  month.  The  ordinary  Tdnddi  worships  only  on 
occasions  of  a  marriage,  a  funeral,  or  the  like.  A  belief 
lingers  that  the  pious  in  worship  are  en  rapport  with  the 
deity,  who  converses  with  them,  and  even  inspires  them. 
The  goddess  receives  animal  sacrifices,  but  the  Chenohu 
devudu  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  whose  votaries  are  bound  to 
remain,  at  times  of  iworship,  on  a  single  daily  meal  of  roots 
and  fruits.  The  Ydnddis,  like  the  Hindus,  wear  sect  marks, 
ofPer  sacrifices,   and  are  even   divided  into   Yaishnavites 


*  Melia  Azadirachta,  the  neem  or  margosa  tree, 
t  The  pulie  of  Cajanui  indious. 
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and  Saivites.  Thej  are  supposed,  during  worship,  to  endow 
inanimate  objects  and  the  spirits  of  geographical  features 
with  life  and  mind,  and  supernatural  powers.  The7  are 
thus,  consciously  or  unconsciouslj',  not  merely  animists  bat 
zootheists.  Their  gods  are  mainly  influenced  by  dancing 
aud  music,  and  by  a  variety  of  crude  ceremonies. 

The  Christian  church  has  opened  its  door  to  the  Yanddis. 
'^  At  B&mapatan  a  large  amount  of  pationce,  persuasion^ 
prayer,  and  faith  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  bargain.  The 
children  are  not  now  bribed  to  come  to  school  or  to  church, 
but  they  have  to  be  given  a  free  education,  including  board 
and  clothing."  In  the  early  forties  of  tho  past  century  the 
Government  vainly  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Ydnddi ;  at  the  present  day  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  is  earnest  in  its  endeavours  to  elevate  him  both  in 
body  and  soul.  The  seed  is  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
A  few  Yanidifl  are  already  members  of  the  church,  "  not 
indeed  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  still 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christ."  There  are  compositors, 
teachers,  and  preachers— the  making  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
who  are  zealous  in  civilising  and  christianising  them. 

The  Ydnddis  live  in  conical  huts  rudely  built  of 
bamboo  twigs  and  palmyra  fibre,  seven  feet  high  at  the 
greatest,  with  a  small  entrance,  through  which  men  can  only 
creep.  The  huts  afford  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
but  the  Ydn&dis  generally  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  outside. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  no  indispensable  routine, 
expense  being  the  main  consideration.  The  Adivi  Y&n&dis, 
as  a  rule,  avoid  it ;  the  Reddi  Ydnddis  always  observe  it. 
The  parents  rarely  arrange  alliances.,  the  parties  concerned 
managing  for  themselves.  Maturity  generally  precedes 
marriage,  and  the  parties  feel  free  in  every  respect  to  select 
their  future  partners,  whose  consent  is  formally  endorsed 
by  the  elders.  Seduction  aud  elopement  are  common  occur- 
rences, and  divorce  is  easily  obtained.  The  marriage 
customs,  heretoEore  few  and  simple,  are  slowly  undergoing 
change.  The  ceremony  is  growing  in  favour,  ana  the 
simple  routine  is  developing  into  a  costly  programme.  An 
ordmary  ceremony  is  mainly  a  betrothal  at  the  bridegroom's, 
to  which  friends  and  relatives  are  invited^  and  where  pdn* 
supdri  is  distributed.  The  fuller  ceremonial  commenoes 
with  the  bridegroom  seeking  the  consent  of  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bride  by  offering  him  a  bribe  or  present  known 
as  voli,  corresponding  to  kanyasulkam  of  Hindu  law,  and 
varying  from  eight  annas  to  two  or  even  four  rupees.    As  a 
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pule  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  intermarry. 
The  voli  is  perhaps  the  price  of  custom,  which  prevents  the 
child  of  the  maternal  ancle  from  entering  into  the  alliance. 
The  parents  of  the  bride  in  their  turn  receive  presents,  each 
a  complete  suit  of  new  clothes.  The  maternal  uncle  offi- 
ciates at  the  marriage,  and  the  Br&hmin  has  no  place  in  the 
programme.  Even  the  auspicious  hour  is  determined  by  the 
l&n&di  by  a  simple  natural  process.  The  hour  is  noon, 
which  arrives  precisely  when  a  pole  two  feet  high,  stuck 
perpendicularly  on  the  marriage  platform,  ceases  to  throw 
a  shadow.  A  pole  has  now  superseded  the  arrow  used  of  old 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Ydnddi  hunting  proclivities.  There  can 
probably  be  no  better  test  for  ascertaining  the  meridian,  but 
they  now  consult  the  Purohit,  who  gives  the  hour  from  the 
calendar.  Guests  assemble  at  the  platform,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  bathe  and  put  on  new  clothes  dyed  with  saffron, 
and  the  kankanam  or  talisman  is  tied  to  the  right  wrist  of 
the  bridegroom  and  left  wrist  of  the  bride,  to  absolve  them 
from  defilement.  .  The  kankanam  [is  now  a  cotton  thread, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  betel  leaf.  When  the  hour 
arrives,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  stand  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  platform,  and  the  former  ties  the  tAli,  or  symbol  of 
marriage^  round  the  neck  of  the  latter.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  flower  of  the  tang^du  {Cassia  auricula*a)  did  duty  for 
the  tdli,  which  is  now  a  saffron-dyed  cotton  thread  with  a 
gold  bottu  suspended  from  it.  The  goldsmith  prepares  the 
bottu,  and  the  Y&nddis  take  it  from  his  house  in  procession 
with  drum  and  dance.  After  the  tdli  has  been  tied,  the 
pair  pour  sacred  rice  over  each  other's  heads.  This  rice 
also  goes  to  the  share  of  the  maternal  uncle.  The  bride- 
groom then  feasts  the  marriage  party.  Professional  Tdnddis 
supply  the  music,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  coin,  besides 
being  admitted  to  the  feast.  The  married  couple  enjoy  a 
honey-moon  for  a  month  under  the  roof  of  the  bride's 
parents.  The  T&nddi  wife  addresses  and  bpeaks  of  her 
husband  as  mama  or  uncle,  from  the  custom  which  obtains 
among  the  Sudras,  who  marry  the  daughters  of  sisters. 

The  code  of  Ydn&di  morality  is  at  rather  a  low  ebb. 
Adultery  is  no  serious  offence;  widows  live  in  concubin- 
age ;  divorce  is  easily  obtained  ;  and  pregnancy  before 
marriage  is  no  offence.  By  nature,  however,  the  Ydn&dis 
are  jealous  of  conjugal  rights,  fond  of  their  wives,  without 
whom  they  seldom  go  out.  But  adultery  is  often  excused 
for  a  bribe.  Widows  can  remarry,  and  widowhood  involves 
neither  disfigurement,  nor  the  denial  of  all  the  emblems  of 
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married  life.     There  is  no  ceremony  for  the  remarriagpe   of 
a  widow,  and  the  t&li  is  not  tied  a  second  time.     A  widow^ 
has  been  known  to  take,  one  after  another^  as  many  as  seven 
hnsbands.     The  greater  the  number,  the  more  exalted  is  lier 
place  in  society,  and  the  stronger  her  title  to  decide  disputes 
on  questions  of  adultery  and  the  like.     Polyandry  does  not 
obtain,  but  polygamy  is  common.     A  Y&n&di  is  known   to 
have  taken  as  many  as  seven  wives,  whom  he  housed  sepa- 
rately, and  with  whom  he  lived  by  turns.     Desertion  leads 
to  divorce,  which  is   an  ordinary  occurrence.     The  deserted 
wife   takes  her  children  with  her  to  the  new  husband,  who, 
however,  is  under  no  obligation  to  protect  them.     I  know 
of  several  instances  of  children  bom  in  previous  wedlock, 
who  were  thrown  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world.     Girls 
usually  attain   puberty  at  the    age  of   fourteen,  and  the 
child-bearing  age  ranges  from  sixteen  to  forty-five.     As  a 
tribe  the  YduAdis  are  prolific.    To  22  women,  who   were 
examined,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  60,  28  male  and  49 
female  children  had  been  bom,  of  whom  66  were  alive, 
and  11  dead.     The  greatest  number  of  children  produced 
by  an  individual  was  nine. 

It  is  profitable  to  be  a  Ydnddi  maternal  uncle.  He  gets  a 
fee  and  sacred  rice  for  being  uncle  to  the  bride,  and  receives 
a  measure  of  rice,  a  new  cloth,  and  eight  annas  at  the  head- 
shaving  ceremony  of  his  nephew.  At  the  latter  ceremony^ 
which  is  a  borrowed  custom,  the  uncle  plucks  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  head  of  the  lad  of  five,  and  ties  it  to  a  bough  of 
the  aruka  tree.  The  head  is  shaved,  and  the  nephew  then 
worships  the  village  goddess,  to  whom  a  fowl  is  offered. 
The  guests  are  feasted,  and  the  evening  is  spent  in  wild 
torch-light  dances. 

There  is  no  pollution  at  child-birth.  The  woman,  after 
her  confinement,  feeds  for  three  days  on  the  tender  leaf  or 
cabbage  of  the  date  palm  [Phcenix  sylvestria)^  and  then  on 
rice.  On  the  tenth  day  she  bathes.  Margosa leaves,  some- 
times the  leaves  of  other  trees,  and  the  knife  wilh  which  the 
umbilical  cord  was  cut,  are  placed  under  the  child's  head  for 
six  days.  A  net  is  hung  in  front  of  the  door  to  keep  out 
demons,  and  the  house  is  not  swept  for  some  days.  The 
child  receives  no  name  for  a  month  or  even  longer,  until 
the  soothsayer,  pretending  to  be  in  communication  with  a 
god  or  goddess,  directs  that  it  be  named  after  himself,  or  by 
any  other  name  which  he  may  choose  to  give. 
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The  Ydn&dis  pose  as  prophets  of  human  destinies,  and, 
like  the  Nilgiri  Kurumbas,  pretend  to  hold  intereouree  with 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  to  interpose  between  god  and  man. 
Every  village  or  circle  has  one  or  more  soothsayers,  who 
learn  their  art  from  experts  under  a  rigid  routine.  The 
period  of  pupilage  is  a  fortnight  spent  on  a  dietary  of  milk 
and  fruits  with  no  cooked  meat,  in  a  cloister  in  mediation. 
The  god  or  goddess  Ankamma,  Poleramma,  Venkateswaralu, 
Bubbaroyadu,  or  Malakondroyadu,  appears  like  a  shadow, 
and  inspires  the  pupil,  who,  directly  the  period  of  proba- 
tion has  ceased,  burns  camphor  and  frankincense.  He 
then  sings  in  praise  of  the  deity,  takes  a  sea-bath  with 
his  master,  gives  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  becomes  an 
independent  soothsayer.  The  ardent  soothsayer  of  old 
wrought  miracles,  so  runs  the  story,  by  stirring  boiling  rice 
with  his  hand,  which  was  proof  against  scald  or  hurt,  liis 
modem  brother  invokes  the  gods  with  burning  charcoal  in 
his  folded  hands  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  People  flock  in 
large  numbers  to  know  the  truth .  'J'he  word  is  rangampattee 
in  North  Arcot  and  sodi  in  Nelloro.  The  soothsayer  arranges 
Chenchu  d^vudu  and  the  local  gods  in  a  separate  devaraillu 
or  house  of  god,  which  is  always  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  where  worship  is  regularly  carried  on.  The  auspicious 
days  for  soothsaying  are  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 
The  chief  soothsayer  is  a  male.  The  applicant  presents 
him  with  betel  nuts,  fruit,  flowers,  and  money.  The  sooth- 
sayer bathes,  and  sits  in  front  of  his  house  smeared  with 
black,  white,  red,  and  other  colours.  His  wife,  or  some  other 
female,  kindles  a  fire,  and  throws  frankincense  into  it.  He 
beats  his  drum,  and  sings,  while  a  woman  from  within 
repeats  the  chant  in  a  shrill  voice.  The  songs  are  in  praise 
of  the  deity,  at  whose  and  the  soothsayer's  feet  the  applicant 
prostrates  himself  and  invokes  their  aid.  The  soothsayer 
feels  inspired,  and;  addresses  the  supplicant  thus  :  '*  You 
have  neglected  me.  You  do  not  worship  me.  Propitiate 
me  adequately,  or  ruin  is  yours/'  The  future  is  predicted 
in  song.  In  these  predictions  the  rural  folk  place  abundant 
faith. 

The  Y&Q&dis  invariably  bury  their  dead,  but  Dr.  Shortt, 
in  1865,'noticed  a  few  instances  of  cremation.  They  regard 
death  as  a  contagion,  which  spreads,  and  often  avoid 
localities  where  death  has  occurred,  especially  from  cholera. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  similar  to  those  observed  generally 
by  Hindus,     A  responsible  member  of  every  family  in  close 
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consanguinity  with  the  deceased  attends  the  faneral.  When 
the  dead  person  is  hurried  they  bathe,  and  the  gothrapnvam 
or  sapindas  *  drink  a  handful  of  water.  They  observe  the 
chinnadinamu,  or  small  day,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
death,  when  they  sprinkle  milk  over  the  grave  and  throw 
on  it  rice  which  should  be  eaten  by  crows,  if  the  departed 
is  to  be  propitiated.  Dogs  should  not  touch  it.  The  near 
relations  observe  pollution  till  the  peddadinam  or  great 
funeral  which  is  celebrated  some  time  after  the  ninth  day 
according  to  convenience,  preferably  on  a  Wednesday.  They 
worship,  and  dance  round  a  piece  of  clay  representing  the 
deceased.  The  male  relatives  then  bathe,  in  the  sea  if  they 
are  coast  Ydn&dis,  and  purification  is  cofnplete.  Those  who 
keep  the  gud-house  stand  clear  of  those  under  pollution. 

The  Ydnddis  are  filthy  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  The 
men  do  not  wash  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  the  women 
twice  a  week,  or  at  times  once  a  day.  As  a  rule  they  are, 
from  want  of  money,  temperate.  Thej  take  their  rice  with 
them  when  they  accept  invitations,  and  thus  form  very 
welcome  guests.  Their  cheap  jewelry  includes  glass  bangles 
for  the  wrist,  brass  kammalu  for  the  ears ;  bulaku  for  the 
nose  ;  and  other  articles  of  peasant  jewelry.  They  have,  of 
late  years,  borrowed  the  custom,  without  the  ceremony,  of 
adopting  children.     Their  children  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

They  are  good  divers,  and  can  remain  under  water  a 
considerable  time.  They  are  also  expert  anglers,  and  catch 
fish  with  the  help  of  a  triangular  net  or  wicker  basket. 
They  also  excel  in  diving  for  and  catching  hold  of  fish  con- 
cealed in  crevices  of  rocks  or  buried  in  the  mud,  and  assist 
European  shikdris  by  marking  down  florican.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  count  bring  in  a  string  with  knots  tied  in  it, 
to  indicate  the  number  of  birds  marked  down.  They  catch 
bandicoot  rats  by  a  special  method  known  as  voodarapettuta. 
A  pot  is  stuffed  with  grass,  into  which  fire  is  thrown.  The 
mouth  of  the  pot  is  placed  against  the  hole  made  by  the 
bandicoot,  and  smoke  blown  into  the  hole  through  a  small 
slit  in  another  part  of  the  pot.  The  animal  becomes  suffo- 
cated, and  tries  to  escape  through  the  only  aperture  avail- 
able, made  for  the  occasion  by  the  Y&nddi,  and,  as  it  emerges, 
is  killed.  They  are  fearless  in  catching  cobras,  which  they 
draw  out  of  their  holes  without  any  fear  of  their  fangs.    They 

*  Those  who  belong  to  the  same  gotra,  or  have  the  same  family  name. 
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pretend  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  oharm  while  so  doing  .* 
Thej  are  good  shikdris  and  ezoellent  shots,  fearless  in  the 
jungle,  hardly  ever  weary,  quick  and  sure-footed  in  mountain 
climbing.  They  know  best  the  resort  of  game  in  particular 
seasons.  They  hold  licences  under  the  Arms  Act,  and,  in 
the  Venkatagiri  forests,  which  are  full  of  game,  they  have 
made  the  record  for  bagging  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines, 
and  other  big  and  small  game. 

The  T&nadi  dance  is  indicative  of  a  merry  life,  and  men 
and  children  take  part  in  it.  They  dance  on  festive  occasions, 
at  ceremonies,  and  occasionally  for  begging,  smearing  the 
body  with  saffron  or  coal,  wearing  flowers,  singing  meaning- 
less songs,  and  drumming  in  rude  fashion  ^*  dambukku, 
dambukku.''  Their  only  wind  instrument  is  the  bagpipe, 
but  they  practise  on  the  snake-charmer's  reed  as  an  accom- 
plishment. Their  dance  is  of  the  rudest  type,  and  full  of 
indecent  suggestions.  They  have  of  late  trained  themselves 
for  the  stage,  and  there  are  several  troupes  of  Bhagavathulu. 

In  their  nomadic  jungle  life  the  T&n&dis  have  learnt  by 
experience  the  properties  and  efficacy  of  herbs  and  roots, 
with  the  help  of  which  they  treat,  often  v^ith  success,  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  other  diseases.  They  use  drugs  for  cobra- 
bite  and  scorpion-sting.  The  women  work  as  hard  as  the 
men,  and  take  little  or  no  medicine  at  the  time  of  confine- 
ment. They  drink,  however,  a  decoction  in  special  cases  of 
ailment.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Y&n&dis  alone  are  free 
from  elephantiasis,  which  affects  the  remaining  population 
of  Snharikota.  Their  dread  of  cholera  is  great,  and  a 
Ydnddi  preferred  to  lose  his  service  v^ith  me  rather  than 
accompany  me  with  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  to  the  place 
where  his  nearest  relative  was  lying  dead.  I  once  noticed  a 
Y&n&di  woman  stricken  with  cholera,  lying  neglected  beside 
a  brook  in  the  care  of  the  family  dog.  I  gave  her  some 
Lorbeer's  mixture,  but  she  brightened  up  only  to  die. 

The  Ydnddis  are  by  nature  an  indolent  tribe.  They 
were  formerly  collectors,  pure  and  simple,  of  jungle  produce, 
on  which  they  fed.  Being  free  nomads,  they  worked  at 
will,  and  felt  neither  servitude  nor  restraint. 

^  A  correspondent  wrote,  Bi^veral  years  agfo,  to  the  Madras  Mail  as 
follows  :  '*  A  cobra  was  in  my  '  compound/  and  my  servants  got  a  Y6nidi, 
who  had  charge  of  the  adjoining  garden,  to  dislodge  it.  The  man  was 
anziona  to  oatoh  it  alive,  and  then,  before  killing  it,  very  carefully,  with 
a  knife,  removed  the  whole  sac  of  poison,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
he  swallowed  like  a  pill  as  a  protection  against  snake-bite.  I  then  heard 
tb^t  the  T&n&dis  living  in  the  Jnngle  did  the  same.' 
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The  Government  undertook  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, bat  foand  them  to  be    bj  nature  not  amenable  to 
sastainod  routine,  and  unaccustomed  to  work  for  wages 
under  restrictions.     The  laziness  of  the  Ydn&di   is  to  this 
day  a  matter  of  notoriety.     It  is  easier  to  educate  him  than 
to  tempt  him  to  work  for  any  wage,  if  only  he  is  sure  of  his 
next  meal.     It  is  notorious  that,  in  times  of  scarcity,  he 
avoids  the  famine  relief  works  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
does  not  feel  free  on  tbem.     Nevertheless,  a  few  Y&nddis 
are  in  the  Police  service.     Some  are  kavalgars  (watchmen), 
farm  servants,    scavengers,  stone-masons,  or  bricklayers. 
Others   are  pounders   of  rice,  which  the  Nellore  district 
supplies  to  a  large  part  of    the  presidency,  or  domestic 
servants.     They  thus  supply  labour  of  very  different  kinds. 
They  own  neither  land  nor  aoimal.     They  live  in  bamboo 
huts  thatched  with  grass,  millet  stalks  and  the  like  erected 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  landlord,  who  can  turn  them  away 
at  pleasure.     So  far,  only  a  single  family  of  Ydnadis  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  prescriptive  right,  confirmed  by 
the  decree  of  a  Civil  Court,  a  large  site  for  house-building 
at  Stonehousepet,  Nellore.    The  Ydn&dis  are,  as  a  rule,  faith- 
ful sarvants,  but  they  are  not  constant  in  their  professions. 
They  earn  a  livelihood    in    various    subsidiary  ways :  by 
hunting,  fishing,  cobra- charming,  collecting  honey  or   fuel, 
rearing  and  selling  pigs,  practising  medicine  as  quacks,  and, 
in  rare  cases,  by  thieving.     But  they  are  steady  nowhere. 
And  no  wonder,  for  short  commons  is  their  permanent  tale  of 
woe.     Tbeir  poor   bony  frames  bear  evidence  to  a  hard  lot 
and  stinted  dietary.     They  are,  however,  capable  of  walk- 
ing and  working    for   many  hours  at  a  stretch  without 
food,  and  are  a  contented    lot,  furnisshing  cheap  labour, 
never  caring  for  the  morrow,  and  preferring  freedom  to 
servitude.    They  enter  into  contracts,  but  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  them,  and  do  not  often  keep  them. 

The  Y&nddi  gathers  honey  from  bee-hives  on  hill- tops 
and  cliflFs,  100  to  200  feet  bigh,  precipitous,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  and  perilous  to  reach.  He  climbs  down  with 
the  help  of  a  plaited  rope  of  pliant  bamboo,  fastened  above 
to  a  peg  driven  tight  into  a  tree  or  other  hard  substance, 
and  takes  with  him  a  basket  and  stick.  He  drives  away  the 
bees  at  the  first  swing  by  burning  grass  or  brushwood 
beneath  the  hive.  The  next  swing  takes  him  closer  to  the 
hive,  which  he  pokes  with  the  stick.  He  receives  the  honey- 
comb into  the  basket,  and  the  honey  flows  out  of  it  into  a 
vessel  adjusted  to  it.     When  the  basket  and  vessel  are  full, 
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he  shakes  the  rope  and  is  drawn  ap  by  the  person  in  cJnarge 
of  it,  who  is  almost  always  his  wife's  brother^  so  that  there 
may  be  no  foul  play.  He  thus  collects  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  for  which  he  receives  only 
a  subsistence  wage  from  the  contractor,  who  makes  an  enor- 
mous profit  for  himself. 

It  surprises  one  to  find  the  YdnAdis  classed  with  the 
professional  criminal  tribes — the  Lamb&dis^  Yerukalas,  and 
Dommnras.  In  the  early  years  of  Police  organisation,  when 
detection  was  trammelled  by  no  stringent  rules,  the  primi- 
tive and  degraded  condition  of  the  Ydnddis  furnished  the 
detectives  with  a  plentiful  crop.  In  the  sixties  Lieutenant 
Balmer,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Nellore,  held  them  to  be 
^'  thieves  and  liars  '^  almost  without  exception,  and  added 
that  every  Y^nddi  would  steal  if  he  found  an  opportunity, 
and  that,  as  a  tribe,  they  were  the  most  determined  and 
successful  housebreakers,  and  even  dacoits.  The  official 
view  was  that,  in  crime,  they  preponderated  over  other 
wild  tribes,  and  that  this  preponderance  was  due  to  the 
"  radical  vi<3iousness  of  the  race.'*  This  view  was  disputed 
even  then,  as  the  Y&n&dis  numbered  more,  and  moved  less 
than  others  who,  by  their  migratory  habits,  defeated  detec- 
tion. But  the  argument  was  of  no  avail.  The  Cuddapah 
Y4n&dis  are  quoted  as  sheeplifters  and  murderers,  but  thej 
number  only  6  per  cent.,  and  the  offences  are  due  more  to 
the  vice  of  the  locality  than  to  the  viciousness  of  the  tribe. 
The  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Castes  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
makes  prominent  mention  of  the  Y&nddis,  but  it  deals  with 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tribe,  living  scattered  in 
the  northern  districts.  The  compiler  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency Manual  accepts  on  trust  for  the  entire  tribe  the 
above  conclusions,  which  cover  lees  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  Ydnddis  of  North  Arcot,  who  number 
some  8  per  cent.,  are  certified  to  be  '*a  simple  and  truthful 
people.^'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heinrichs  considers  them  *'  skilful 
thieves  themselves.  They  are  adepts  in  detecting  thieves  ; 
wherefore  they  are  not  infrequently  employed  by  the 
Police  and  others  in  detection.''  But  his  range  of  observ- 
ation was  not  wide.  From  the  same  locality  Mrs.  Boggs,  of 
the  same  Mission,  has  a  different  story  to  give.  *'  A  caste- 
man,  a  farmer  living  near  B&mapatam,  went  early  one 
morning  to  his  straw,  and  discovered  that  some  had  been 
stolen.  He  immediately  attacked  an  infi^rm  old  YdnAdi, 
accused  him  of  the  theft,  and  gave  him  a  fearful  beating 
with  a  heavy  stick  on   the  bare   neck.''      And  again,    in 
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stronger  terms.  '^A  most  daring  robbery  of  upwards  of 
Bs.  500  worth  of  jewelry  was  committed  at  Bdmapatam  in 
1891.  It  was  believed  to  haye  been  the  work  of  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  village  o£Bcials,  bat  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  charge  fastened  on  two  timid  helpless 
YAnddi  men.  They  were  tried  before  a  native  magistrate, 
andy  on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses,  hired  as  we  knew 
for  the  occasion,  convicted  and  sent  to  jail.  We  succeeded 
in  having  the  case  brought  before  an  English  Collector, 
who  reversed  the  judgment,  and  released  the  men.  But 
they  and  their  families  were  persecuted  and  threatened  by 
their  enemies,  who  were  angry  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  and 
for  weeks  dared  not  sleep  in  their  own  houses.''  Afraid 
of  further  bullying,  one  of  the  number  told  Mrs.  Boggs 
that  they  would  sleep  in  the  verandah  of  the  Mission  build- 
ing, so  that  she  might  ''see  that  we  are  all  there,  for  our 
enemies  are  going  to  bring  another  charge  against  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  all  here  every  night, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  testify  for  us.''  After  living  in  this 
state  of  terror  for  weeks,  they  were  hunted  out  of  the  place, 
and  all  the  connected  families  moved  away  about  150  miles 
distant^  where  they  are  still  living. 

The  Tdnddis  of  the  Nellore  district  number  66  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  tribe.  Statistics  give  an  average  of  185  crimi- 
nals for  the  five  years  ending  April,  1865,  and  a  mean  of 
129  for  the  years  1865  and  1867.  The  method  of  recording 
criminal  statistics  has  now  considerably  changed.  The 
number  of  Y&n&dis  released  from  the  Nellore  district  jail^ 
and  from  the  adjoining  central  j^ils,  in  a  period  of  1«^  years 
(less  four  months)  was  637.  These  related  to  somewhat 
grave  offences  dealt  with  by  the  district  magistrates.  The 
figures  do  not  include  releases  from  the  sub- jails,  but  these 
would  not  have  been  many.  There  were  several  cases  of 
less  than  one  month's  imprisonment  taken  into  the  district 
jail.  At  any  rate,  taking  the  number  of  offences  for  which 
they  have  been  condemned  as  a  class  to  be  approximately 
accurate,  the  average  for  a  year  is  as  low  as  44*4  for  a  popu- 
lation of  67,525  per  miUe. 

The  Ydn&di  is  a  meek  creature,  an  ignorant  man,  who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  cross-examine,  who  cannot 
make  out  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  and  who  submits 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  ordeal  which  sends  him  to 
prison.  No  witnesses  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  speak  in  his 
favour.  He  is  in  dread  of  the  Police,  and  those  who  know 
the  truth  are  not  willing  to  make  enemies.     The  proper 
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average  of  crimei  if  the  Y&n&di  dealt  with  his  case  as  well 
as  the  Terakala  or  Dommara^  would  be  much  below  the 
present  figure.  I  have  myself  tried  cases,  in  which  a 
Dommara  cross-examined  witnesses  in  a  manner  likely  to 
put  the  best  counsel  into  the  shade,  whereas  the  Y&n&di 
stood  like  a  mummy,  leaving  his  business  to  be  done  by 
me.  It  is  due  to  the  Ydn&di  to  state  that,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  the  prosecutions,  he  only  answers  for  the 
sins  of  otiiers.  Of  the  037  cases  referred  to,  15  were  for 
dishonestly  receiving  stolen  property ;  6  for  giving  false 
evidence ;  6  for  hindering  or  assaulting  a  constable  on 
duty  ;  5  for  theft  as  servants  ;  9  for  breach  of  contract ;  3 
for  criminal  appropriation ;  4  (of  whom  three  were  females) 
for  attempted  suicide ;  1  for  exposing  and  deserting  a 
child ;  2  for  hurt;  3  for  grievous  hurt ;  and  13  for  robbery 
or  dacoity.  Of  the  remainder,  a  large  number  were  house- 
breaking and  theft  under  one  section  of  the  code  or  another. 
Evidently  the  Y&n&di  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  appeal, 
and,  even  if  he  does,  the  chances  are  against  him  because 
of  the  strong  record  made  up  in  the  lower  Court. 

There  is  the  individual  Y&nddi  criminal,  as  there  is  in 
every  clan,  class,  and  tribe.  He  commits  theft,  as  every 
man  in  want  does,  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  bring 
discredit  to  his  class.  The  Police  records  include  in  the 
known-depredator  lists  several  criminal  gangs,  such  as  the 
Yerukalas,  Kathiras,  and  Dommaras,  but  not  the  Y&n&dis. 
Individual  Y&n&dis  may  figure  there,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  If  the  conclusions,  which  the  statistics  published 
for  the  Nellore  district  warrant,  can  be  taken  to  apply 
to  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  the  Y&n&dis  are  no  criminal 
class.  Considering  their  state  of  poverty,  and  their  ignor- 
ance, they  are  a  simple  and  faithinl  tribe.  They  deserve 
the  very  best  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
and  missionaries,  and  deserve  better  of  their  countrymen. 
They  are  useful  as  servants,  faithful  and  trustworthy.  They 
should  be  cured  of  their  lazy  habits.  They  evoke  pity,  but, 
while  they  grow  lazier  for  false  pitying,  they  become  the 
brisker  for  a  kindly  whipping. 

T.  BANaA  RAO. 


As  a  supplement  to  the  above  account  of  the  Y&n&dis, 
I  publish    the    following    notes    made    by  my   assistant^ 
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Mr.  K.  Bangachari,  during  a  visit  to  the  Nellore  Ydnddis 
with  tbe  primary  object  of  obtaining  the  photographs, 
with  which  this  article  is  illustrated. 

The  following  are  the  house-names  of  a  few  families 
living  in  Nellore,  Sriharikota,  Tada,  and  Kambdkam: — 

(a)  Mancbi  (good)  Y&n&dis  : 

Bandi  =  cart, 
Bajjavaru  =  big-bellied. 
Ghembetti  =  hammer. 
Ghilakala  =  parrot. 
Dhoddee  =  sbeepfold. 
Igala  =  honse-fly. 
Enthodn  =  name  of  a  village. 
Ilia  =  of  a  house. 
Kaththula  =  sword. 
Kanur  =  name  of  a  village. 
Kotla  =  cow-shed. 
Mekala  =  goat. 
Manikala  =  measure. 
Pamula  =  snake. 
Tenkayala  =  oocoanut. 
Thotla  =  garden. 
Tupakala  =  gun. 
Udamala  =  water  lizard. 
Jandayi  =  flag. 

(6)  Challa  (refuse-eating)  Ydnddis : 

Nerigi  mekala  =  a  kind  of  goat. 

Elugu  =  bear. 

Tirlasetti  =  name  of  a  Balija  Ohetti. 

All  these  names  represent  exogamous  septs.  In  every 
case,  which  I  examined,  the  family  name  was  known  only 
to  old  men  and  women,  and  they,  in  most  cases,  were  not 
able  to  give  the  house-name  of  their  neighbours  or  relations. 
Mosfc  of  the  names  are  after  villages  or  persons  of  other 
castes,  and  are  probably  new  names  adopted  instead  of  the 
original  house-name,  e.^.,  Chidappareddi,  Tirlasetti,  the 
names  of  men  on  whose  land  they  live ;  Dhoddee  (sheep- 
fold)  because  the  father  kept  sheep  in  a  fold,  and  tended 
them ;  Ekolu,  Enthodu,  Pannuri,  etc.,  after  villages.  Even 
these  new  names  are  recognised  by  the  T&n&dis  as  house- 
names,  i.e.y  exogamous  divisions. 
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The  Ydnddis  produce  fire  by  friction  with  sticks  from  the 
following  trees : — 

Protium  caudatum  (konda  r&gi). 

Bauhinia  racemosa  (aree  chettu). 

Ficus,  sp.  (kallu  jeevee  chettu). 

Stereospermum  suberifolium  (tada). 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Order  LaoriueaB. 

Two  sticks  are  prepared,  one  shorty  the  other  long.  In 
the  former  a  square  cavity  is  made,  and  it  is  held  firmly  on 
the  ground,  while  the  long  stick  is  twirled  rapidly  to  and 
fro  in  the  hole.  No  charcoal  powder  is  used,  but  a  rag,  or 
even  dried  leaves,  are  set  fire  to. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Ydnddis,  apart  from  baz&r  pur- 
chases, consists  of  the  following :  — 

Auimtds — Sambar  deer,  wild  goat,  bear,  porcupine, 
boar,  land  tortoise,  hare,  bandicoots  and  rats,  varanus 
(lizard),  mungoose,  and  fish. 

Vegetables — Dioscorea  oppositifolia  1 

„  „  tomentosa     j  ^  ^^' 

Phoenix  sylvestris  (date  palm).  Pith  and  fruit.  Cycas 
circinalis.  Fruit  kernel  eaten  after  soaking  in  water  for 
two  days. 

Fruits- 
Eugenia  alternif  olia. 

„  Jambolana,  black  plum. 

Carissa  Carandas. 
„        spinarum. 
Buchanania  acuminata. 
Mimusops  hezandra. 

The  following  list  of  minor  forest  products,  chiefly  col- 
lected by  Q-overnment  YAn&dis,  is  given  in  the  Nelloro 
District  Grazette : — 

Chay  root  (Oldenlandia  umbollata),  which^  by  a  quaint 
misprint,  appears  as  **  cheroot.'' 

Kanuga  (Fongamia  glabra). 
Sarsaparilla  (Hemidesmus  indicus). 
Nux  vomica  (Strychnos  Nux- vomica). 
Tangedu  (Cassia  auriculata). 
iSoap  nut  (Sapindus  trifoliatus). 
Achilla  weed  (lichens). 
Ishwara  (Aristolochia  indica). 
Yishabuddi  (Sida  oarpinifolia). 
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Kakkapala  (Tylophora  asthmatioa). 

Honej. 

Rattan  (Calamus  Botang). 

Tamarind  (Tamarindas  indicus). 

Neredn  (Eugenia  Jambolana). 

Surati  bark  (Yentilago  Maderaspatasa). 

In  the  interests  of  the  Y&n&dis  it  is  laid  down,  in  the 
District  Gtizette,  that  ^'  the  Y&n&di  villages  must  be  encour- 
aged,and  the  people  paid  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  produce 
they  collect,  'i'his  must  be  done  by  the  maistry  (overseer) 
going  up  and  down  the  main  ride  every  day  during  the 
collection  season,  checking  the  collections,  and  paying  for 
them  on  the  spot.  The  Y&n&dis  will,  of  course,  camp  out 
in  the  reserve  when  collecting  produce,  and  not  return,  as 
heretofore,  every  three  days  to  Sriharikota,  thus  wasting 
45  per  cent,  of  their  time  in  the  mere  coming  and  going, 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  old  system,  the  produce 
from  some  parts  of  the  reserve  was  never  collected  at  aU^ 
as  no  one  visited  them/' 

In  cases  where  marriages  are  formally  performed  among 
the  Y&n&dis,  it  is  the  father  who  arranges  the  match,  but 
he  will  never  force  his  son  to  marry  against  his  inclination. 
According  to  some  Y&n&dis,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  are  auspicious  days  for  the  celebration  of  matrimony. 
On  the  wedding  day  friends  and  relatives  assemble,  usually 
at  the  bridegroom's  home,  but  occasionally  at  that  of  the 
bride.  A  pandal  may,  or  may  not,  be  erected  in  front  of  the 
hut.  Mats  are  spread  for  the  guests.  As  soon  as  they  are 
seated  thereon,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appear,  and  sit 
side  by  side  on  two  planks  on  a  raised  platform.  The 
mothers  of  the  contracting  parties  then  anoint  them  with 
oil,  turmeric  and  sandal  paste.  The  pair  then  retire  to 
bathe,  and  return  from  the  bath  decorated  with  jewelry, 
and  wearing  new  cloths,  which  have  been  dipped  in  turmeric 
water  and  dried.  They  next  stand,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
platform,  and  a  cloth  is  interposed  as  a  screen  between 
them  after  the  kankanam,  or  cotton  thread  dipped  in  turmeric 
water,  has  been  tied  to  the  wrist.  To  this  thread  a  folded 
mango  leaf  is  sometimes  attached.  The  couple  next  approach 
the  screen,  and  the  bridegroom,  stretching  his  right  leg 
underneath  the  screen,  places  his  right  foot  on  the  right 
foot  of  the  bride.  He  then  takes  up  the  bottu,  or  gold  oma« 
ment,  attached  to  a  cotton  thread  dyed  with  turmeric,  and 
ties  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  his  foot  still  on  hers.     In 
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some  cases  a  cotton  thread  (bashingamu),  with  a  folded 
mango  leaf  attached  to  it,  is  farther  tied  on  the  head  in 
imitation  of  the  onstom  among  Nayudus,  Beddis,  and  others. 
After  the  t&li  has  been  tied,  betel  and  nnts  are  placed  on  the 
mats  in  two  rows,  of  which  the  bridegroom  takes  one  and 
the  bride  the  other,  for  distribution  among  those  present. 
The  bride^s  maternal  uncle  receives  an  offering  of  p&n- 
snp&ri  directly  after  the  return  from  the  bath,  and  in  return 
makes  a  present  of  money  or  a  cloth.  Eyentnally  the  newly- 
married  couple  retire  within  the  house,  while  the  guests 
remaining  outside  singing. 

The  "  screen-Boene  "  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  custom 
which  obtains  among  the  Nayadus  and  Kapas,  which  is  thus 
described  in  the  Nellore  District  Manual. 

Nayudu. — A  cloth  is  held  between  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom for  a  screen,  and  the  bridegroom  with  his  right  foot 
treads  upon  the  bride's  left  foot,  and,  receiving  the  tdli  from 
the  guru^  puts  it  on  the  bride's  neck  from  the  other  side  of 
the  screen. 

Kapu. — The  couple  unite  hands,  and  walk  round  the  dais 
thrice.  Then,  the  veil  being  held  up  between  them,  the 
bridegroom  places  his  right  foot  upon  a  black  pounding 
stone,  and  the  bride  puts  her  left  foot  three  times  upon  his 
right.  Then  she  treads  with  her  right  foot  upon  the  stone, 
and  he  places  his  left  foot  upon  it  three  times. 

At  Sriharikota  there  seems  to  be  no  marriage  ceremony. 
Information  of  the  intended  alliance  is  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment'maistry  or  some  influential  head-man,  and  the  fact  of 
the  union  is  proclaimed.  Even  in  this  case  p&n-sup&ri 
and  money  (a  quarter  or  half  anna)  are  offered  to  the  bride's 
uncle. 

At  the  first  menstrual  period  the  Tdn&di  girl  occupies  a 
hut  erected  for  the  purpose,  which  must  have  within  it 
at  least  one  stick  of  Strychnos  Niix-vomica  to  drive  away 
devils.  On  the  ninth  day,  in  the  early  morn,  the  hut  ui 
burnt  down,  and  the  girl  frees  herself  from  pollution  by 
bathing. 

The  Tdn&dis  bury  their  dead  when  a  person  dies.  The 
corpse  is  laid  on  leaves  in  front  of  the  hut,  washed  and 
clad.  Fori  (parched  rice)  is  thrown  over  the  corpse  by  the 
son  and  all  the  agnates.  It  is  eventually  placed  on  a  bier, 
covered  with  a  new  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  burial-ground, 
by  the  sons,  or,  in  the  absence  thereof,  the  sapindas.    At 
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a  fixed  spot  near  the  grave,  on  wHoli  all  corpses  are  placed,  a 
cross  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  tho  four  lines  of  which  repre- 
sent the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Close  to  the 
corpse  are  placed  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  a  copper  coin. 
All  present  then  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
dug,  while  the  corpse  is  left  in  charge  of  a  T&n&di  called  the 
Bathyasthadu,  who,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  a  different  sept 
from  that  of  the  deceased.  The  corpse  is  laid  on  a  cloth, 
face  downwards,  in  the  grave.  The  eldest  son,  followed  by 
the  other  relatives,  then  throws  three  handfuls  of  eartti 
into  the  grave,  which  is  then  filled  in.  On  their  return  home 
the  mourners  undergo  purification  by  bathing  before  enter- 
ing their  huts.  In  front  of  the  dead  man's  hut,  two  broken 
chatties  are  placed,  whereof  one  contains  ash-water,  the  other 
turmeric-water.  Into  each  chatty  a  leafy  twig  is  thrown. 
Those  who  have  been  present  at  the  funeral  stop  at  the  chat- 
ties, and,  with  the  twig,  sprinkle  themselves  first  with  the 
ash- water,  and  then  with  the  turmeric-water.  Inside  the  hut 
a  lighted  lamp,  fed  with  gingelly-oil,  is  set  up,  before  which 
those  who  enter  make  obeisance  before  eating. 

The  chinnadinamu  ceremony,  whereof  notice  is  given  by 
the  Bathyasthadu,  is  usually  held  on  the  third  day  after 
death.  Every  group  (gadem)  or  village  has  its  own  Bathy- 
asthudu,  specially  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey 
the  news  of  death,  and  puberty  of  girls,  to  all  the  relatives. 
Tup&kis  will  never  nominate  Tupaki  as  their  Bathyastha, 
but  will  select  from  a  Mekala  or  any  sept  except  their  own. 

On  the  morning  of  the  chinnadinamu,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased  cooks  rice  in  a  new  pot,  and  makes  curries  and 
cakes  according  to  his  means.  These  are  made  up  into  six 
balls,  which  are  placed  in  a  new  basket,  and  taken  to  the 
burial  ground.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  cross-lines 
were  drawn,  a  ball  of  rice  is  placed  thereon,  together  with 
betel  leaves  and  nuts  and  a  copper  coin.  The  Bathyasthadu 
remains  in  charge  thereof,  while  those  assembled  proceed  to 
the  grave,  whereon  a  pot  of  water  is  poured,  and  a  stone 
planted  at  the  spot  beneath  which  the  head  lies.  The  stone 
is  anointed  with  shi-kai  (fruit  of  Acacia  Concinna)  and  red 
powder,  and  milk  poured  over  it,  first  by  the  widow  or 
widower,  and  then  by  the  relations.  This  ceremony 
concluded,  the  son  places  a  ball  of  rice  at  each  comer  of 
the  gra^e,  together  with  betel  and  money.  Milk  is  poured 
over  the  remaining  ball,  which  is  wrapped  in  a  leaf,  and 
buried  over  the  spot  where  the  abdomen  of  the  deceased 
if  situated.    Close  to  the  grave,  at  the  southern  or  head  end, 
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three  stones  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle^  whereon 
a  new  pot  full  of  water  is  placed.  A  hole  is  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  water  trickles  out  towards 
the  head  of  the  corpse.  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  fuueral,  purification  by  bathing, 
ashwater  and  turmeric-water  is  carried  out. 

The  peddadinamu  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  siz- 
tenth,  or  some  later  day  after  death.  As  on  the  chinna- 
dinamu,  the  son  cooks  rice  in  a  new  pot.  Opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  hut  a  handful  of  clay  is  squeezed  into  a 
conical  mas9,  representing  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and 
stuck  up  on  a  platform.  The  eldest  son,  taking  a  portion 
of  the  cooked  rice,  spreads  it  on  a  leaf  in  front  of  the  clay 
image,  before  which  incense  is  burnt,  and  a  lamp  placed. 
The  image  and  the  remainder  of  the  food  made  up  into  four 
balls,  are  then  carried  by  the  son  to  a  tank  (pond) .  As 
soon  as  the  relatives  have  assembled  there,  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  a  man  is  made,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tank,  with 
the  feet  towards  the  north.  The  conical  image  is  set  up  close 
to  the  head  of  this  effigy,  which  is  anointed  by  the  relatives 
as  at  the  chinnadinamu,  except  that  no  milk  is  poured  over 
it.  The  four  balls  of  rice  are  placed  close  to  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  ef&gy,  together  with  betel  and  money,  and  the 
son  salutes  it.  The  agnates  then  seat  themselves  in  a  row 
between  the  effigy  and  the  water,  with  their  hands  behind 
their  backs,  so  as  to  reach  the  effigy,  which  is  moved  slowly 
towards  the  water,  into  which  it  finally  falls,  and  becomes 
disintegrated.  The  proceedings  conclude  with  distribution 
of  cloths  and  cheroots,  and  purification  as  before.  The 
more  prosperous  Y&n&dis  now  engage  a  Brahman  to  remove 
the  pollution  by  sprinkling  water  over  them.  During  the 
peddadinamu  incessant  music  and  drum-beating  has  fbeen 
going  on,  and  is  continued  till  far  into  the  night,  and  some- 
times the  ceremonial  is  made  to  last  over  two  days,  in  order 
that  the  Y&nddis  may  indulge  in  a  bout  of  music  and  dancing. 

In  will  be  noticed,  from  the  illustrations,  that  some 
Ydn&dis  have  abandoned  long  hair  in  favour  of  the  mote 
aristocratic  shaved  head. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE  COUVADE  (hatching). 

The  oouvade  or  custom  in  accordance  with  which  the 
father  takes  to  bed,  and  is  doctored  when  a  babj  is  bom,  is 
very  wide-spread  and  is  described  by  Sir  John  Lubbock* 
(now  Lord  Avebury)  in  the  sundry  forms  which  it  assumes 
in  Brazil,  Borneo,  Greenland,  Spain,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  illustrate  the  quaint  custom,  than  which  Max 
MiiUer  says  t  there  are  few  customs  more  widely  spread,  and 
better  attested  by  historical  evidence  during  nearly  2,000 
years,  a  single  example  from  Guiana  will  suffice.  "  On  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  ancient  Indian  etiquette  requires  the 
father  to  take  to  his  hammock,  where  he  remains  some  days 
as  if  he  were  sick,  and  receives  the  congratulations  and 
condolence  of  his  friends.  An  instance  of  this  custom  came 
under  my  own  observation,  where  the  man,  in  robust  health 
and  excellent  condition,  without  a  single  bodily  ailment,  was 
lying  in  his  hammock  in  the  most  provoking  manner,  and 
carefully  and  respectf  uUy  attended  by  the  women,  while  the 
mother  of  the  new-born  infant  was  cooking,  none  apparently 
regarding  her  I"  J 

The  cottvade  is  referred  to  by  Alberuni  §  (about  A.D. 
1030),  who  says  that  when  a  child  is  born,  people  show 
particular  attention  to  the  man,  not  to  the  woman.  There 
is  a  Tamil  proverb  that,  if  a  Korati  is  brought  to  bed,  her 
husband  takes  the  prescribed  stimulant,  and  examples  of 
the  couvade  in  Southern  India  have  already  been  recorded. 
Thus,  writing  concerning  the  Brukalas  (Erukalavandlu), 
the  Rev.  T.  Cain  informs  us  ||  that  "  directly  the  woman  feels 
the  birth-pains,  she  informs  her  husband,  who  immediately 
takes  some  of  her  clothes,  puts  them  on,  places  on  his  forehead 


*  *  Origin  of  GiviliEation  and  Primitive  condition  of  man. 

t  *  Chips  from  a  German  workshop.* 

X  Brett. '  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana/ 

S  Albemni's  '  India.'    Trfibner  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  I,  page  181. 

II '  Indian  Antiquary/  Vol.  Ill,  page  151. 
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the  mark  which  the  woman  usaally  place  on  theirs ;  retires  into 
a  dark  room  where  there  is  only  a  very  dim  lamp,  and  lies 
down  on  the  bed,  covering  himself  up  with  a  long  cloth. 
When  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  washed,  and  placed  on  the  cot 
beside  the  father.  Assafcetida,  jaggery  (molasses),  and 
other  articles  are  then  given,  not  to  the  mother,  but  to  the 
father.  During  the  days  of  oereiuouial  uncleanness,  the  man 
is  treated  as  the  other  Hindus  treat  their  women  on  such 
occasions.  He  is  not  allowed  to  loave  his  bed,  but  has  every 
thing  needful  brought  to  him." 

From  the  '  Malabar  Manual '  I  gather  that  among  the 
Kavaras,  or  basket-makers,  "  as  soou  as  the  pains  of  delivery 
come  upon  a  pregnant  woman,  she  is  taken  to  an  outlying 
shed^  and  left  alone  to  live  or  clie  as  the  event  may  turn  out. 
No  help  is  given  to  her  for  twenty- eight  days.  Even 
medicines  are  thrown  to  her  from  a  distance ;  and  the  only 
assistance  rendered  is  to  place  a  jar  of  warm  water  close  by 
her  just  before  the  child  is  born.  Pollution  from  birth  is 
held  as  worse  than  that  from  death.  At  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eight  days  the  hut  in  which  she  was  confined  is  burnt 
down.  The  father  too  is  polluted  for  fourteen  days,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  is  purified,  not  like  other  castes  by 
the  barber,  but  by  holy  water  obtained  from  Brahmans  at 
temples  or  elsewhere. " 

To  Mr.  G.  Krishna  Rao,  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the 
Shimoga  District  of  the  Mysore  province,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  note  on  the  couvade  as  practiced  by  the 
Koramers. 

Mr.  Bice,  in  the  *  Mysore  Grazetteer,^  says  that  "  among 
the  Koravars  it  is  said  that,  when  a  woman  is  confined, 
her  husband  takes  medicine  for  her. "  At  the  instance  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  D.  Robertson,  the  British  Resident,  I  made 
enquiries  and  learned  that  the  Kukke  Koramers  living  at 
Qopala  village  near  Shimoga  had  this  custom  among  them. 
I  visited  their  camp,  and  recorded  the  statement  of  five 
men,  from  which  the  following  details  were  gathered: — 

The  husband  learns  from  his  wife  the  probable  time  of 
her  confinement,  and  keeps  at  home  awaiting  the  delivery. 
As  soon  as  she  is  confined,  he  goes  to  bed  for  three  days, 
and  takes  medicine  consisting  of  chicken  and  mutton  broth 
spiced  with  ginger,  pepper,  onions,  garlic,  etc.  He 
drinks  arrack,  and  eats  as  good  food  as  he  can  afford,  while 
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his  wife  is  given  boiled  rioe  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
salt,  for  fear'  that  a  larger  quantity  may  induce  thirst. 
There  is  generally  a  Koramer  midwife  to  help  the  wife, 
and  the  hasband  does  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
The  clothes  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  midwife  are 
given  to  a  washerman  to  be  washed  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
the  persons  themselves  have  a  wash.  After  this  purifica- 
tion the  family  gives  a  dinner  to  the  caste  people,  which 
finishes  the  ceremony  connected  with  child-birth.  After 
this  purification  the  husband  goes  where  he  wishes^  and  his 
wife  eats  what  she  likes. 

The  custom  is  kept  up  in  a  blind  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  who  are  believed  to  have  had  good 
reasons  for  introducing  the  practice.  One  of  the  men 
whom  I  examined,  who  was  more  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
and  WEks  also  headman  of  the  gang,  guessed  at  one  of  the 
reasons,  and  said  that  the  man's  life  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  woman,  and  that  the  husband,  being  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  birth  of  a  child  than  the  wife,  he 
deserves  to  be  better  looked  after  than  she. 

Though  the  persons  whom  I  examined  disowned  kin- 
ship with  the  Korachers,  they  seem  to  have  been  "  virtually 
the  same  people,"  ns  Mr.  Bice  says,  from  the  fact  that  the 
distinguishing  family  names  Satpadi  and  Kavadi  are  com- 
mon to  the  Korachers  and  the  Koramers.  The  Koramers 
whom  I  examined  called  themselves  Koravanji  Makkaloo, 
or  the  descendants  of  Koiavanji,  who  is  said  to  be  the  god 
Vishnu  in  female  attire.  They  live  in  villages,  and  are 
known  as  Kukke  Koramers,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
they  make  and  sell  kukkes  or  baskets,  and  were  perhaps 
years  ago  Dabba  Korachers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bice  as  one 
of  the  sub-divisions  among  Korachers. 

The  camp  which  I  visited  consisted  of  forty  huts, 
belonging  to  ten  families,  of  which  seven  were  Sathpadis 
and  three  Kavadis.  The  headman,  Sathapadi  Ganga, 
showed  me  two  huts  as  tt*mples,  one  dedicated  to  Tirupathi 
Thimmappa,  the  other  to  Halagavva  and  Mathanagavva. 
He  made  a  particular  request  that  I  would  not  writo  about 
these  gods. 

Each  family  had  its  snares  for  edible  birds,  and  nets 
for  game^  such  as  hares,  etc.^  and  I  was  shown  how  they  use 
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them.  The  men  go  out  hnnting  with  these,  and  bring  back 
liye  birds  and  small  animals  which  the7  ^^  ^^^  ^^^i  or  sell 
for  grain  or  money.  This  is  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
source  of  income  in  culdition  to  basket-making. 

Formerly  the  women  used  to  tattoo  females,  and  some- 
times males,  with  decorative  marks  on  their  person,  and  some 
of  them  earn  their  living  by  sooth-saying.  These  two  modes 
of  living  are  not  much  practised  now.  When  the  camp  is 
shifted  to  a  new  locality,  the  women  and  children  go  about 
begging  for  food. 

The  huts  are  moveable,  and  consist  of  a  mat  bent  so  as 
to  look  from  a  distance  like  a  covered  cart.  They  measure 
7^  feet  by  4^  feet,  and  are  about  5  feet  in  height.  Each 
family  has  a  cot,  like  a  wooden  cradle,  with  rope-matting 
bottom.  This  cot,  which  the  headman  told  me  is  usually 
kept  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  hut  inside,  is  removed  to 
the  middle  so  as  to  divide  the  hut  into  two  compartments, 
the  inner  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  women  confined,  the 
child  and  the  midwife,  and  the  outer  by  the  husband. 
During  the  confinement  period  the  mouth  of  the  hut  is 
closed  by  a  mat,  so  as  to  secure  privacy  and  protection 
against  wind  and  rain. 


I  gather  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail 
that  the  following  legend  is  current  among  the  Koramas, 
to  explain  the  practice  of  the  couvade  among  them.  One 
day  a  donkey,  belonging  to  a  Korama  camp  which  was 
pitched  outside  a  village,  wandered  into  a  Brfihman's  field, 
and,  before  it  was  discovered,  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  crop.  The  Brahman  was  naturally  angry,  and  ordered 
his  cooUes  to  remove  the  hut  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
donkey.  The  Korama  at  once  went  and  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Brahman,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  what  his  animal  was  doing,  as  at 
the  time  he  was  taking  medicine  for  his  wife,  and  could  not 
look  after  it. 

Appended  are  the  measurements  of  twenty-five  Kora- 
mas, which  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Police. 
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•  mmmma^ 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ayerage. 

Hciglit  ...         •••         ...         ••• 

om. 
167-6 

cm. 
143-6 

om. 
159-3 

Span  of  arms 

176 

146*4 

164*4 

OllOSti          ...               t.i               •«.               ..• 

88 

75 

79-4 

ShouldoTB          ...         •••        ••• 

40-8 

35-8 

37*7 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

16-4 

8 

133 

CLlX/B            •«•              • » 9              •••              ••• 

27-8 

28'6 

25-6 

Foot  length       

26 

23*8 

24-9 

Foot  breadth « 

91 

7-7 

8-4 

Gephalio  length            

19-6 

16-6 

17-8 

Cephalic  breadth          

14-4 

131 

13-9 

Cephalic  index 

83-7 

70-3 

77-6 

Bigoniao            

11-2 

9 

9-7 

Bizjgomatic      

13'6 

11-9 

12-8 

Mazillo-zygamatio  index 

82-4 

703 

76-1 

Nasal  height     

5-1 

3*9 

4-6 

Nasal  breadth 

4 

31 

3-4 

Nasal  index       

90-9 

62-7 

75-7 

ALBINOS. 

The  picture  drawn  hj  the  Abbe  Pubois  *  of  albino 
natives  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  '^  This  extreme  fairness/' 
he  says,  '^  is  unnatural,  and  makes  them  Yevy  repulsive  to 
look  at.  In  fact,  these  unfortunate  being  are  objects  of 
horror  to  every  one,  and  even  their  parents  desert  them. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  lepers.    They  are  called  kakrelaks  t 


*  '  Hindn  Manners  and  Customs.'    Edited  by  H.  Beauohamp,  1897. 

t  "  Kakrelaks  are  horrible  insects,  disgnstinglj  dirty,  which  give  forth 
a  loathsome  odour.  These  unpleasant  creatures  shun  the  day  and  its 
light.  They  are  of  the  same  species  as  our  bugs,  but  much  larger." 
Op.oit. 
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as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  qaestion  has  been  raised  as  fco 
whether  these  degenerate  indiyidoals  can  produce  children 
like  themselves,  and  afflicted  with  njotalopia.  Such  a  child 
has  never  come  under  my  observation  ;  bat  I  once  baptised 
the  chUd  of  a  female  kakrelak^  who  owed  its  birth  to  a 
rash  European  soldier.  These  unfortunate  wretches  are 
denied  decent  burial  after  death,  and  are  oast  into  ditohes." 

This  reference  to  albinos  by  the  observant  Abb^  may 
be  amplified  by  the  notes  taken  on  several  albino  natives, 
resident  in  the  city  of  Madras,  who,  in  return  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  willingly  visited  me  for  the  purpose  of  an 
interview. 

Ghinna  Abboye,  set.  35.  Shepherd  caste.  Bope  (badge 
of  office)  round  waist  for  driving  cattle,  and  tying  the 
legs  of  cows  when  milking  them.  Yaishuava  sect  mark  on 
forehead.  Yellowish-white  hair  where  long,  as  in  the 
kudumi.  Bristles  on  top  of  shaved  head  pure  white.  Green- 
brown  iris.  Father  dark.  Mother,  like  himself,  has  white 
hair  and  pink  skin.  One  brother  an  albino,  married.  One 
child  of  the  usual  dark-skinned  native  type.  Cannot  see 
well  in  glare  of  sun -light,  but  better  towards  sunset. 
Screws  his  eyelids  into  transverse  slits.  Mother  kind  to 
him. 

Vembu  Aohari,  8Bt.  20.  Artisan,  Kudumi  yellowish- 
white.  White  eyebrows  and  moustache.  Bright  pink  lips 
and  pink  complexion.  Iris  light  blue  with  pink  radiat- 
ing strisB  and  pink  peripheral  zone.  Sees  best  in  the 
eyening  when  the  sun  is  low  on  the  horizon.  Screws  up 
his  eyelids  to  act  as  a  diaphragm.  Cannot  see  a  small  doll 
across  my  study  in  a  bright  light.  Mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sisters  all  of  the  ordinary  native  type.  No 
relations  albino,  so  far  as  l)e  knows.  Engaged  to  be 
married.  Promises  to  let  me  know  if  he  has  any  albino 
children.  Teople  like  himself  are  called  chevapu  (red- 
coloured),  or  in  derision  vellikaran  (European  or  white 
man).  Children  sometimes  make  game  of  him,  but  people 
generally  are  kind  to  him. 

Moonoosawmy,  aet.  45,  belongs  to  the  weaver  caste, 
and  is  a  well-to-do  man.  Albino.  Ho  had  an  albino  sister, 
and  a  brother  of  the  ordinary  type.  He  is  the  father  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  five  are  albinos.  They  are  terms  of 
equality  with  the  other  members  of  their  community,  and 
an  albino  daughter  is  likely  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  man. 

n 
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Moonoosawmy,  8Dt.  22.  Fisherman  caste.  Albino.  His 
mother's  brother  had  an  albino  daughter^  and  he  had  four 
brothers,  of  whom  two  were  albinos.  He  cannot  stand  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  is  consequently  nnable  to  do  any  out- 
door work.  He  moves  freely  among  the  members  of  his 
community,  and  could  easily  secure  a  wife  if  he  was  in  a 
position  to  support  a  family. 

To  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Tracy  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing series  of  oases  of  albinism  in  successive  generations  of 
a  Tamil  family  : — 

No.  I.  Female,  albino^  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

No.  II.  The  second  son  of  No,  I ;  of  the  same  colour 
as  his  mother,  and  eyes  similarly  afFected.  The  other 
children  of  No.  I  were  normal. 

No.  III.  The  affected  son  of  No.  I,  (viz.,  No.  IE), 
had  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  normal. 

No.  IV.  Of  the  children  of  No.  Ill,  the  eldest  son 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  normal. 
The  second  son  had  a  daughter,  whose  child,  a  female^  was 
albino.  The  eldest  daughter  (fifth  child)  of  No.  Ill  had 
an  albino  son.  None  of  the  children  of  the  other  sous  and 
daughters  of  No.  Ill  were  albino. 

No.  V.  Of  the  children  of  No.  IV,  the  eldest  son  had 
a  son  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  normal.  The 
children  of  the  son  were  normal. 

No.  VI.  Of  the  children  of  No.  V,  the  daughter  has 
a  child  who  is  an  albino. 


EARTH-EATING. 

'J'he  practice  of  eating  earth  is  wide-spread  in  many 
countries,  and  at  Zanzibar  there  is  a  disease  called  safura 
induced  thereby.  It  is  on  record  *  that  "  the  Bikanees  of 
India  eat  a  kind* of  unctuous  clay,,  and  Cutchee  ladies  are 
said  to  eat  it,  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  globe — 
Carinthia  for  example — the  ladies  eat  arsenical  earthy 
because  they  fancy  it  improves  their  complexions.^' 

From  Mr.  T.  H.  Welchman  I  received  a  sample  of  clay, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  coolies,  chiefly  females,  on  the  Cochin 
hills.     "  They  roast  it,"  he  writes,  ''  and  eat  it  in  large 


*  Vide  article  en  earth-eating  by  A.  H.  Japp,  [^Indian  Beyiew,  April 
1901. 
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quantities,  about  1  or  1|  pounds.  They  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  babit^  and,  if  other  people  see  them  eating 
it,  try  to  hide  it.  After  about  twelve  months  they  swell 
up,  especially  the  face  and  abdomen,  and  refuse  all  other 
food,  drinking  only  water.  Eventually  they  die.  I  am  told 
that,  to  stop  the  practice,  the  natives  administer  castor-oil 
to  the  earth -paters,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
eating  more,  if  they  can  get  the  chance.  I  have  known 
several  cases  of  death  from  this  cause.'' 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  Mysore  : — "  The 
habit  of  earth-eating  appears  to  be  common  with  the  women 
of  this  province^  and  the  adjacent  taluk  of  Koll^al,  but 
only  when  they  are  in  a  certain  stage  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
only  a  certain  kind  of  clay  that  is  eaten,  either  raw  or 
baked.  The  latter  process  is  said  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
smell  or  flavour.  I  saw  large  quantities  of  this  baked  clay 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Naujengod,  and  made  wide  enquiries 
from  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  this  clay  as  to 
any  ill  effects  from  the  habit,  and  was  invariably  informed 
that  they  experience  none  whatever.'* 

Another  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  known  numer- 
ous instances  of  Mysoreans,  reputed  to  be  addicted  to  earth- 
eating,  and  of  both  sexes,  while  the  habit  once  contracted 
by  women  is  rarely,  if  ever,  abandoned  by  them,  and 
invariably  with  fatal  results.  It  is  usually  an  easy  matter 
to  identify  a  confirmed  clay  or  earth-eater,  as  their  appear- 
ance suggests  that  they  are  suffering  from  pernicious 
anaamia,  ike  face  being  unnaturally  swollen  or  puffed  and 
the  abdomen  distended,  while  the  limbs  are  shrunk  except 
at  the  joints,  which  appear  enlarged  and  are  said  to  be 
painful.  The  particular  kind  of  munnoo,  or  earth,  for  which 
such  an  unnatural  craving  is  gratified,  is  apparently  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Wynaad  that  I  have  seen  or 
resided  in." 


KATHIRA  OE  S0IS80ES  PEOPLE. 

A  correspondent  having  written  to  me  for  further 
information  concerning  these  people,  on  whom  I  published 
a  short  note  in  the  last  Bulletin,  the  following  additional 
information  has  been  secured  through  Mr.  P.  B.  Thomas, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  : — 

'*  I  am  not  aware  of  these  people  using  any  peculiar 
shoes.    They  use  slippers  (sandals)  such  as  are  generally 
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worn  hj  lyots  and  the  lower  classes.  These  thej  get  by 
stealing.  They  pick  them  up  from  houses  during  the  day- 
time, when  they  go  from  house  to  house  on  the  pretence  of 
begging,  or  they  steal  them  at  nights  along  with  other 
property.  These  sandals  are  made  in  different  fashions  in 
different  districts,  and  so  those  possessed  by  Kathiras  are 
generally  of  different  kinds,  being  stolen  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  have  no  shoes  of  any  peculiar  make, 
nor  do  they  get  any  made  at  all.  Kathiras  do  not  generally 
wear  any  shoes.  They  walk  and  run  faster  with  bare  feet. 
They  wear  shoes  when  walking  through  the  jungle,  and 
entrust  them  to  one  of  their  comrades  when  walking  through 
the  open  country.  They  sometimes  throw  them  off  when 
closely  pursued,  and  run  away.  Tour  honour  may  reooUeot 
that,  in  1899,  when  we  arrested  one  on  the  high  road,  he 
had  with  him  five  or  six  pairs  of  shoes  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes,  and  he  did  not  account  satisfactorily  for  being  in 
possession  of  so  many.  I  subsequently  learnt  that  some 
supernumeraries  were  hiding  in  the  jungle  close  to  the 
place  where  he  was  arrested. 

"  About  marks  of  branding  on  the  face,  it  is  not  only 
Kathiras,  but  almost  all  nomadic  tribes  who  have  these 
marks.  As  the  gangs  move  on  exposed  to  changes  of 
weather,  the  children  sometimes  get  a  disease  called  sanda- 
katlu  or  palakurkura.  They  generally  get  this  disease  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  up  to  the  fifth  year.  The 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  children  sometimes 
have  at  the  time  of  teething^  It  is  when  children  get  this 
diseckse  that  they  are  branded  on  the  face  between  the 
eyebrows,  on  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes 
on  the  belly.  The  brand-marks  on  the  face  and  corners  of 
the  eyes  are  circular,  and  those  on  the  belly  generally 
horizontal.  The  circular  brand-marks  are  made  with  a  long 
piece  of  saffron,  one  end  of  which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose, 
or  with  an  indigo-coloured  cloth  rolled  like  a  pencil  and 
burnt  at  one  end.  The  horizontal  marks  are  made  with  a 
hot  needle.  Similar  brand-marks  are  made  by  some  caste 
Hindus  on  their  children." — B.  Bamaaawmy, 

To  Mr.  Thomas  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  of  the 
ohaplet,  made  of  strips  of  rolled  pith,  worn  by  Kathira 
women  when  begging,  and  of  the  cotton  bags,  full  of  f£klse 
pockets,  regularly  carried  by  both  men  and  women,  in 
which  they  secrete  the  little  sharp  knife  and  other  articles 
constituting  their  usual  equipment. 
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In  his  *  History  of  Railway  thieves/  Mr.  M.  Paapa  Rao 
Naidu,  writing  about  the  pick-pockets  or  thetakars,  says 
that  ^'  most  of  them  wear  shoes  called  chad&ys^  and,  if  the 
articles  stolen  are  very  small,  they  put  them  at  once  into 
their  shoes,  which  form  very  convenient  receptacles  from 
their  peculiar  shape ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  pick-pocket 
with  such  a  shoe  on  is  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  jewel, 
the  shoes  must  be  searched  first,  then  the  mouth  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body," 


TODA  PETITION. 

The  following  quaint  petition,  submitted  to  the  District 
Magistrate  of  the  Nilgiris,  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first 
movement,  under  Missionary  influence,  for  special  reform 
among  the  Toda  community  : — 

Toda  petition  from  T of  Kariamund,  and  six  other 

Todas,  attested  by  P.  Samuel,  a  teacher  under  Miss  Ling 
of  the  C.M.8.  Mission,  and  another. 

The  petitioners  move  for  the  reformation  of  the  Toda 
community  by — 

(1)  enjoining  monogamy  among  the  members; 

(2)  ordinary  prompt  disposal  or  Toda  corpses. 

The  evils  at  present  ruling  in  the  community  are  set 
forth  thus : 

It  is  the  practice,  from  time  immemorial,  to  keep  Toda 
corpses,  male  and  female,  for  six  or  seven  days  in  the 
houses,  where  women  congregate  and  weep.  The  bodies 
become putrified,  and  engender  fever  and  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
to  which  they  succumb.  Besides,  in  former  times,  it  was 
customary  for  ten  or  twenty  buffaloes  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  well  repose  of  the  deceased.  The  number  was  restricted 
by  the  Sircar  (Government),  and,  in  consequence,  the 
number  of  buffaloes  in  the  possession  of  the  Todas  has 
considerably  increased. 

Again,  by  one  Toda  enticing  away  another  Toda's  wife, 
much  inconvenience  and  danger  exists.  The  rich  men  in 
the  Toda  community  pose  themselves  as  Panchayetdars, 
and  set  up  Todas  to  entice  or  forcibly  abduct  another  Toda's 
wife.  They  sit  in  judgment,  and  decide  in  favour  of  the 
man,  whose  wife  is  abducted,  to  retain  his  wife  if  he  gives 
them  more  money.  If  he  does  not,  they  decide  in  favour  of 
the  abductor.  The  real  husband  grieves  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  who  has  abandoned  him  at  the  instance  of  the  rich 
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Panohajet.dars,  and  he  dies  broken-hearted.  When  the 
wife  so  abandons  her  former  husband,  the  children  are  left 
behind  with  the  father.  They  sigh  naturally  for  their 
mother^  and  die  through  grief  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some 
Todas,  when  deserted  by  their  wives,  not  only  take  ill,  but 
leave  the  mand  for  good,  and  wander  about  like  Bair&gis. 

Further,  the  law  of  the  Toda  society  in  former  times 
was  one  man  and  one  wife.  But,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
greedy  and  avaricious  Panchayetdars,  who,  for  their  own 
ends,  have  introduced  bad  laws,  (polyandry),  the  community 
does  not  improve  in  numbers.  Moreover,  as  the  Panchayet- 
dars inculcate  the  Toda  women  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  leave  their  husbands,  and  prefer  their  own 
according  to  their  choice,  the  women  become  encouraged, 
and  choose  between  ten  to  fifteen  husbands.  The  Pan- 
chayetdars hold  their  sittings  in  jungles  and  sholas  (groves), 
propagating  evil  counsels,  and  depriving  us  of  our  buffaloes 
and  money  as  a  sequel  of  their  efforts  in  the  panchayet. 

They  pray  the  Collector  to  give  the  matter  his  best 
consideration  to  the  subject,  and  tako  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  improve  the  Toda  population,  to  put  down  evil 
customs,  and  to  civilise  them. 


WEIGHING  BEAMS. 

The  thookookol  (weighing  rod)  is  used  in  the  Madras 
bazdrs  for  weighing  small  quantities  of  vegetables,  tamar- 
inds, salt-fish,  cotton,  etc.,  by  shop-keepers,  and  by  hawkers 
who  carry  their  goods  for  sale  from  door  to  door.  But  it 
is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  English  scales.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  rough  form  of  the  Danish  steel-yard.  The  beam 
consists  of  a  bar  of  hard  wood,  e.fj.y  rose  wood  {Dalbergia 
latifolia)  or  tamarind — 19''  long,  and  tapering  from  \Y  to  1" 
in  diameter.  The  scale-pan  is  a  shallow  cane  basket,  Oj 
inches  across,  suspended  by  four  strings  from  a  point  near  the 
thin  end  of  the  bar.  The  fulcrum  is  simply  a  loop  of  string, 
which  can  bo  slid  along  the  bar.  The  graduations  are 
rough  notches  cut  in  the  bar,  and  are  not  numbered,  but, 
as  there  are  only  seven  of  them  including  the  zero  mark, 
they  are  probably  well  known  to  both  purchaser  and  seller. 
The  notches  denote  5,  10,  15,  20,  30  and  40  palams,  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  used  for  weighing  up  to  about  3  lb.  (1 
palam  =  IJ  oz.).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that 
the  machine  is  not  a  very  accurate  one,  but  it  is  doubtless 
accurate  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
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In  Malabar  there  is  used  for  weighing  an  instrument 
fashioned  on  the  principle  of  the  Danish  steel-yard.  The 
yard,  which  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  is  about  4  feet  long, 
and  tapers  from  about  1  ^  inch  in  the  middle  to  f  inch  at 
the  ends.  It  is  finished  off  at  the  heavy  end  with  a  loaded 
brass  finial  simply  ornamented  with  concentric  rings,  and  the 
hook  end  terminates  in  a  piece  of  ornamental  brass  work, 
resembling  the  crook  (  f  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff.  The 
sliding  fulcrum  is  simply  a  loop  of  coir  (cocoanut  firbe) 
string.  The  graduation  marks,  which  are  not  numbered^ 
are  small  brass  pins  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  yard 
along  the  middle  line,  and  flush  with  it.  The  principal 
graduations  are  each  made  of  five  pins  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  small  cross,  and  single  pins  serve  for  the  intermediate 
graduations.  Corresponding  to  each  graduation  mark  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  yard  there  is  a  pair  of  brass  pina 
on  the  middle  line  of  each  side,  the  pins  of  each  pair  being 
at  a  distance  apart  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  string  of  the 
loop  to  lie  between  them.  The  object  of  these  pins  is  to 
ensure  that,  when  the  instrument  is  in  use^  the  loop  may  be 
accurately  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  graduation  mark. 
The  unit  of  weight  employed  is  the  palam  of  about  14  tolas, 
and  the  instrument  is  graduated  from  1  to  100  palams 
(about  36  lb.).  The  la«t  three  graduations,  representing 
80,  90,  and  100  palams,  come  upon  the  brass-work,  and  are 
marked  by  notches  instead  of  pins.  The  graduation  corre- 
sponding to  100  tolas  has  in  addition  a  brass  point  aboat  ^ 
inch  long,  resembling  the  tongue  of  a  small  balance.  The 
whole  instrument  is  ornamental  in  design,  and  for  a  weighing 
machine  of  this  class  is  fairly  accurate,  the  sensibility  being 
large  on  account  of  the  considerable  length  of  the  yard. 

In  a  more  simple  form  of  weighing  beam,  used  by 
native  physicians  and  druggists  in  Malabar,  the  bar  is 
divided  into  kazhiuohi  (approximately  tolahs)  and  fractions 
thereof,  and  the  pan  is  made  of  cocoanut  shell. 

For  these  accounts  of  weighing  beams  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Mr,  E.  W.  Middleuiast.  The  note  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  quotation  from  *  Indo- Anglian  Literature ' 
which  refers  to  an  examination  answer  to  the  question,. 
Graduate  the  Danish  steel-yarj.  '*  This  question  is  a  down- 
right violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  since  we  are  not  coolies 
neither  petty  shop-keepers  that  we  will  graduate  a  Danish 
Steel-yard.^'  Advantage  was  taken  by  the  candidate  of  his 
high  caste  to  cover  his  ignorance  by  assumed  indignation. 
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MANNANS  OF  TEAVANCORE. 

For  the  foUowiDg  note  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shangra 
Nara7ana  Pillaj :  — 

This  tribe  dwells  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Periyar,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  High  Banges  of  Travancore.  They  are 
of  shorter  stature,  more  cheerful  and  more  pleasant  looking 
than  the  Paliyers.  They  are  also  more  cleanly  in  their 
habits.  Tattooing  is  unknown  among  them.  Thej  speak 
a  language,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Tamil  and  Malajalam, 
with  characteristic  suppression  of  the  nasal  sound,  resembling 
the  speech  of  a  person  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head. 
Their  dwellings  are  built  of  reeds,  tent-shaped  and  five 
pillared,  with  a  roof  tapering  to  a  point.  Between  the  rooms 
into  which  the  huts  are  divided  ai'e  half  partition  walls. 
They  will  not  accept  food  from  Paliyers,  though  they  make 
no  scruple  in  eating  food  offered  by  people  from  the  low 
country. 

The  women  wear  ornaments  (oolay)  in  the  ears,  and 
necklaces  of  beads.  They  %ie  one  end  of  their  body-cloth 
round  the  waist,  and  use  the  other  end  as  a  covering  for  the 
bosom.  They  are  expert  at  making  reed  mats.  The  men 
always  carry  with  them  a  stout  knife  (vankkathi) ;  the 
apparatus  (theekkathi)  for  making  fire,  consisting  of  flint, 
steel  and  cotton ;  a  stone  bow  for  killing  small  animals  for 
food ;  and  a  gun.  The  women  use  a  stick  (killi)  for  digging 
up  the  tubers  of  wild  yams  (Dioscorea),  and  roots  of  other 
edible  jungle  plants.  They  cultivate  rice,  rdgi  {Elemine 
Oorocana),  various  vegetables  (gourds  and  beans),  and 
marigolds,  which  they  use  for  adorning  their  bodies  and  for 
devotional  purposes.  They  chew  the  leaves  of  a  wild  kind 
of  betel  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  theembladi  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  areca  nut ;  wild  tobacco ;  and  chunam  (lime) 
obtained  by  calcining  the  shells  of  shell-fish  picked  up  in 
the  rivers.  They  eat  white  ants  from  ant-hHls.  Bhang 
{Cannabis  sativa)  and  spirits  are  appreciated,  if  offered. 
The  tribe  is  under  the  control  of  headmen  called  Valia 
Elanthaury  Elayapoutton,  and  their  assistants  called  Thanda 
Kauren.  Cases  of  adultery  are  tried  before  a  headman  and 
ten  elderly  members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  guilty  party  is 
punished  with  flogg^g  three  times  for  the  first  offence  and 
five  fioggings  for  a  repetition  thereof.  If,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  parties  are  found  to  be  badly  in  love,  and  another  charge 
of  adultery  is  brought,  the  headman  sanctions  the  coupling 
of  the  pair,  so  that  there  may  be  no  more  ado  about  it. 
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The  Mannans  worship  the  sun,  and  have  a  very  hazj  idea 
of  a  God.  Bat  they  have  faith  in  mantrams  or  oharms,  to 
which  they  resort  as  a  cure  for  headaches  and  other  ailments. 

The  names  of  males  are  Baman,  Elungen,  Thevan, 
Suryian,  Ulaken,  etc.,  of  females  Nauohi,  Thevi ;  Velaohi, 
Ulaki,  etc. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  several  years  ago  at  Trivandrum, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Bensley  had  much  that  is  good  to  record  of  these 
primitive  fo^k.  "  I  enjoy,"  he  said,"  many  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  my  intercourse  with  these  interesting  people.  Their 
cheery  and  sociable  disposition,  and  enjoyment  of  camp  life, 
made  it  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  thrown  into  camp  with  them. 
Short,  sturdy,  and  hairless,  the  Mannans  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  *  aboriginal '  race.  Their  country  extends 
southward  from  the  limit  occupied  by  the  Moothoowans  on 
the  Cardamom  hills  to  a  point  south  of  the  territory  now 
submerged  by  the  Periyar  works.  They  have,  moreover,  to 
keep  to  the  east  of  the  Periyar  river.  In  this  unhealthy 
region  it  is  wonderful  how  they  have  survived.  Small-pox 
ravages  their  villages,  and  fever  lives  in  the  air  they  breathe. 
Within  the  present  generation  three  of  their  settlements 
were  at  the  point  of  extinction,  but  were  recruited  from 
other  more  fortunate  bands.  Very  few  attain  to  old  age, 
but  there  were  until  lately  three  old  patriarchs  among  them, 
who  were  the  headmen  of  three  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  tribe.  The  Muduwars  and  Mannans  pursue 
the  same  destructive  method  of  cultivation.  After  felling 
a  patch  of  jungle,  they  take  one  crop,  and  then  move  their 
village  to  another  spot.  The  jungle,  onco  felled  and 
abandoned,  becomes  useless  for  many  years,  and  permanently 
deteriorated. 

"  None  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Periyar  pay  any  tax  to 
Government,  but  are  expected,  in  return  for  their  holdings, 
to  perform  certain  services  in  the  way  of  building  huts  and 
clearing  paths,  for  which  they  receive  fixed  payment.  They 
have  also  to  collect  forest  produce,  and  for  this  too  they 
obtain  fixed  rates,  so  that  their  treatment  by  the  Government 
is  in  reality  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 

"  Owing  to  a  confusion  of  names,  the  tabulator  of  the 
Census  tables  in  one  of  the  former  Census  reports  returned 
the  Mannans  as  washermen.  Washing,  however,  either 
of  the  clothes  or  person  is  not  an  occupation  which  takes 
up  much  of  their  time.  Mannans  do  not  always  look  at 
things  in  quite  the  light  one  would  expect.  For  example,  the 
heir  to  an  English  Earldom^  after  a  pleasant  ahooting  trip 
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in  Travanoore,  bestowed  upon  a  Mannan  who  had  been  with 
him  a  handsome  knife  as  a  memento.  Noxt  day  the  knife 
was  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  cooly  on  *a  coffee  estate^ 
and  it  transpired  that  the  Mannan  had  sold  it  to  the  cooly 
for  three  rupees,  instead  of  keeping  it  as  an  heirloom,  as 
was  intended. 

'^  A  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mannans  is 
the  readiness  with  which  they  fraternise  with  Europeans. 
Most  of  the  other  tribes  approach  them  with  a  reluctance 
which  requires  considerable  diplomacy  to  overcome.  Not  so 
the  Mannan.  He  willingly  initiates  a  tyro  and  a  stranger 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  chase. 

'^  Though  their  language  is  Tamil,  and  the  only  communi- 
cation they  hold  with  the  low  country  is  on  the  Madura 
(Eastern)  side,  they  have  this  custom  in  common  with  the 
Malai&lis  that  the  chieftainship  of  their  villages  goes  to  the 
nephew,  and  not  to  the  son. 

^'  One  does  not  expect  to  find  heroic  actions  among  these 
simple  people :  but  how  else  could  one  describe  the  following 
incident  ?  A  Mannan,  walking  with  his  son,  a  lad  about 
twelve  years  old,  came  suddenly  upon  a  rogue  elephant. 
His  first  act  was  to  place  his  son  in  a  position  of  safety  by 
lifting  him  up  till  he  could  reach  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
only  then  he  began  to  think  of  himself.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  elephant  charged  down  upon  him^  and  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  a  shapeless  mass." 

EDtiAR  THURSTON. 


lADRAS    GOVERNJIKNT   MrsEDlI. 
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SOME  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  IN 
SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


Im  the  following  account  of  varioas  forms  of  marriage 
ceremonial  in  Southern  India  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
together  the  mass  of  valuable  information  relating  thereto^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  lies  buried  in  manuals,  gazetteers, 
census  reports^  etc.,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some 
slight  use  to  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  marriage 
in  many  lands. 

At  the  outset  I  may  appropriately  quote  the  account  of 
the  Br&hman  marriage  ceremony  as  given  in  the  Census 
report,  1891,  to  show  how  the  Brahman  ritual  has  been 
grafted  on  the  non-Br&hman  community.  "  On  the  marriage 
day  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  true  Vaidiki  *  fashion  with 
cadjan  (palm  leaf)  books  and  a  bundle  of  rice  on  his 
shoulder,  pretends  to  be  setting  out  for  Benares,t  there  to 
lead  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  girl's  father,  meeting  him,  begs 
that  he  will  accept  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  is  then 
taken  to  the  marriage  booth  (panddl),  and  is  formally  en- 
trusted v^th  the  girl.  The  sacred  fire  (homam)  is  prepared 
and  worshipped  with  oblations  of  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
the  blessings  of  the  gods  are  invoked,  and  the  tdli  or  bottu 
(marriage  badge)  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  girl  by  the 
bridegroom.  The  couple  then  go  round  the  sacred  fire,  and 
the  bridegroom  takes  up  in  his  hands  the  right  foot  of  the 
bride,  and  places  it  on  a  stone'  (a  mill-stone)  seven  times. 
This  is  known  as  saptapadi  (seven  feet),  and  is  the  essential 
and  binding  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride- 
groom, holding  the  bride's  right  hand,  repeats  the  mantras 
(prayers)  recited  by  the  family  priest,  prononncing,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  gods  invoked,  and  the  Brdh- 
mans  assembled,  that  he  shall  have  her  as  his  inseparable 
companion,  be  faithful  and  so  forth.  And  lastly  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  exchange  garlands  of  flowers.  Seed-grains 
of  five  or  nine  sorts  are  mixed  up,  and  sown  in  small 

*  The  Yaidikis  are  the  first  class  of  Br&hmans,  whose  oocupation  is 
teaching  the  V^das,  performixig  and  inperintending  sacrifices,  and  pre- 
serving the  moral  principles  of  the  people. 

t  The  mock  flight  to  Benares  is  known  as  Eifdy&tra. 
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earthen  veBsels  specially  made  for  the  purpose  and  filled 
with  earth.  The  couple  water  these  both  morning  and 
evening  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  they  are  removed, 
and  the  sprouts  are  thrown  into  a  tank  or  a  river.  The  boy 
and  girl  play  every  evening  with  balls  of  flowers,  when 
women  sing  songs  and  much  mirth  and  laughter  prevail. 
On  the  second  night  the  girl  takes  her  husband  to  an  open 
place,  and  points  out  to  bim  the  star  ArAndati,  implying 
that  she  will  remain  as  chaste  and  faithful  as  that  goddess.'^ 
The  earth,  in  which  the  seed-grains  are  sown,  is  generally 
obtained  from  a  white-ant  hill. 

Among  some  sections  of  the  Brdhmans,  especially  the 
Tamil  sections,  prominence  is  given  to  the  maternal  uncles 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  fourth  day  after  mar- 
riage, and  at  the  ceremony  called  malaim&ththal  (garland 
changing).  At  this  ceremonial  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  carried  astride  on  the  shoulders  of  their  maternal 
uncles.  Outside  the  wedding  booths  the  uncles,  bearing 
their  nephew  and  niece,  dance  to  the  strains  of  a  band,  and, 
when  they  meet,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  exchange  gar- 
lands. On  the  fourth  day  a  procession  is  got  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  is  hence 
named  amm&n  kolam.  The  bride  is  dressed  up  as  a  boy, 
and  some  other  girl  is  dressed  up  to  represent  the  bride. 
They  are  taken  in  procession  through  the  street,  and,  on 
returning,  the  pseudo-bridegroom  is  made  to  speak  to  the 
real  bridegroom  in  somewhat  insolent  tones,  and  some  mock 
play  is  indulged  in.  The  real  bridegroom  is  addressed  as  if 
he  was  the  syce  (groom)  or  gumasta  (clerk)  of  the  pseudo- 
bridegroom,  and  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  thief,  and 
judgment  passed  on  him  by  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  dhiksha  visarjana  (shaving)  day, 
six  months  after  marriage,  in  cases  where  the  Brdhman 
bridegroom  is  a  boy,  he  is  dressed  up  as  a  girl,  and  the 
bride's  party,  when  they  detect  the  fraud,  ieer  at  him  and 
his  relations  for  having  deceived  them.  Brahmans  may  not 
shave  for  six  months  after  marriage,  for  a  year  after  the 
death  of  a  parent,  and  till  the  birth  of  the  child  when  their 
wives  are  pregnant. 

The  Mddhva  Br&hmans  commence  the  marriage  cere- 
mony by  asking  the  ancestors  of  the  bridal  couple  to  bless 
them,  and  be  present  throughout  the  performance  of  the 
rite.  To  represent  the  ancestors,  a  ravike  (bodice)  and 
thothra  (man's  cloth)  are  tied  to  a  stick,  which  is  placed 
near  the  box  containing  the  salagr&ma  stone  and  household 
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gods.  In  consequence  of  these  ancestors  being  represented^ 
orthodox  Yaidiki  £r&hmans  refuse  to  take  food  prepared  in 
the  marriage  house.  When  the  bridegroom  is  conducted  to 
the  marriage  booth  by  his  future  father-in-law,  all  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  Kdsy&tra  ceremony  throw  rice  over 
him.  A  quaint  ceremony,  called  rangavriksha  (drawing) 
is  performed  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  After  the 
usual  playing  with  balls  of  flowers  (nalagu  br  nalangu), 
the  boy  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  and, 
after  dipping  her  right  forefinger  in  turmeric  and  lime 
paste,  traces  on  a  white  wall  the  outline  of  a  plantain  tree, 
of  which  a  sketch  has  previously  been  made  by  a  married 
woman.  The  tracing  goes  on  for  three  days.  First  the 
base  of  the  plant  is  drawn,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  it  is  completed  by  putting  in  the  flower  spikes.  On 
the  third  night  the  bridegroom  is  served  with  sweets  and 
other  refreshments  by  his  mother-in-law,  from  whose  hands 
he  snatches  the  vessels  containing  them.  He  picks  out 
what  he  likes  best,  and  scatters  the  remainder  about  the 
room.  The  pollution  caused  thereby  is  removed  by  sprink- 
ling water  and  cow-duug,  which  is  done  by  the  cook 
engaged  for  the  marriage  by  the  bridegroom's  family. 
After  washing  his  hands,  the  bridegroom  goes  home,  taking 
with  him  a  silver  vessel,  which  he  surreptitiously  removes 
from  near  the  gods.  Along  with  this  vessel  he  is  supposed  to 
steal  a  rope  for  drawing  water,  and  a  rice-pounding  stone. 
But  in  practice  he  only  steals  the  vessel,  and  the  other 
articles  are  claim^  by  his  people  on  their  return  home.  On 
the  fourth  morning  the  bridegroom  once  more  returns  to  the 
booth,  where  he  ties  a  t41i  of  black  glass  beads  and  a  small 
gold  disc  round  th«  bride's  neck  in  the  presence  of  33  crores 
(330  millions)  of  gods,  who  are  represented  by  a  number  of 
variously  coloured  large  and  small  pots.  Close  to  the  pots 
are  the  figures  of  two  elephants,  designed  in  rice  grains  and 
salt  respectively.  After  going  round  the  pots,  the  bridal 
couple  separate,  and  the  groom  stands  by  the  salt  elephant, 
and  the  bride  by  the  other.  They  then  begin  to  talk  about 
the  money  value  of  the  two  animals,  and  an  altercation 
takes  place,  during  which  they  again  go  round  the  pot«, 
and  stand,  the  bridegroom  near  the  rice  elephant,  and  the 
bride  by  the  salt  one.  The  bargaining  as  to  the  price  of 
the  animals  is  renewed,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  again 
go  round  the  pots.  This  ceremonial  is  succeeded  by  a 
burlesque  of  domestic  life.  The  bride  is  presented  with 
two  wooden  dolls  from  Tirupati^  .and  told  to  make  a  cradlo 
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6nt  of  the  bridegroom's  turmeric-coloured  turban^  which  he 
wore  on  the  tdli-tying  day  (raoohoortham) .  The  contract- 
ing conple  are  made  to  converse  with  each  other  on  domestic 
matters^  and  the  bridegroom  asks  the  bride  to  attend  to 
her  honsehold  affairs,  so  that  he  may  go  to  his  dilties.  She 
pleads  her  inability  to  do  so  because  of  the  children,  and 
asks  him  to  take  charge  of  them.  She  then  shows  the 
babies  (dolls)  to  all  those  who  are  present,  and  a  good  deal 
of  fun  is  made  out  of  the  incident.  The  bride,  with  her 
mother  standing  by  her  side  near  two  empty  chairs,  is  then 
introdnoed  to  her  new  relations  by  marriage,  who  sit,  in 
pairs,  on  the  chairs,  and  make  presents  of  pdn-supdri  and 
turmeric.  She  is  then  formally  handed  over  to  her 
husband. 

At  a  wedding  among  Sri  Vaishnava  Br&hmans,  at  an 
auspicious  hour  on  the  fourth  day,  the  bridal  pair  are  seated 
in  the  wedding  booth,  and  made  to  roll  a  cocoanut  to  and 
fro  across  the  dais.  The  assembled  Brdhmans  keep  on 
chanting  some  ten  sjanzas  in  tamil,  composed  by  a  Vaish- 
nava lady,  named  Andal,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago, 
and  dedicated  herself  to  Vishnu.  She  narrates  to  her 
attendants,  in  the  stanzas,  her  dream  in  which  she  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  after  her  dedication  to  the 
god.  Pdn-snp4ri,  of  which  a  little,  together  with  some 
money,  is  set  apart  for  Andal,  is  then  distributed  to  all  who 
are  present.  Generally  a  large  crowd  is  assembled  as  they 
believe  that  the  chanting  of  Andal's  srisukthi  brings  a 
general  blessing.  The  family  priest  then  calls  out  the 
names  and  g6tras  of  those  who  have  become  related  to  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  through  their  marriage,  and,  as 
each  person^s  name  is  called  out,  he  cfr  she  is  supposed 
to  make  a  present  of  cloths,  money,  etc  ,  to  the  bride  or 
bridegroom.* 

"  The  Hindus,^'  Sir  Walter  Elliot  writes,  *'  recognise 
eight  descriptions  of  marriage,  two  of  which,  the  most 
ancient,  are  characterised  as  accomplished  by  force.  That 
called  irdkkadan  is  thus  described.  When  bold  men, 
becoming  enamoured  of  a  damsel  adorned  with  large  or- 
naments of  gold,  resolve  to  seize  her  by  force :  this  is  the 
marriage  rite  peculiar  to  Ihe  broad  and  high-shouldered 
giants,  who  wander  over  the  earth,  exhibiting  their  prowess. t 

•  K.  Bangaohari :  M.S. 

t  According  to  the  Hindi  Shaitras,  marriage  after  forcible  abdaotion 
it  known  as  r&kghasa. 
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Still  more  applicable  to  the  Ausfcralian  mode  is  the  paisdcLa 
union,  in  which  the  possession  of  the  persons  of  females  is 
obtained,  while  under  the  protection  of  their  n on- consenting 
relations,  by  violence,  and  in  a  state  of  insensibilitj/'  • 

In  savage  societies,  it  has  been  said,  sexual  unions  were 
generally  effected  by  the  violent  capture  of  the  woman. 
By  degrees  these  captures  have  become  friendly  ones,  and 
have  ended  in  a  peaceful  exogamy,  retaining  the  ancient 
custom  only  in  the  ceremonial  form.  Whereof  an  excellent 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Khonds  of  Ganjdm.  "They 
hold  a  feast,"  Macpherson  writes,!  "  at  the  bride^s  house. 
Far  in  the  night  the  principals  in  the  scene  are  raised  by 
an  uncle  of  each  upon  his  shoulders,  and  borne  through 
the  dance.  The  burdens  are  suddenly  exchanged,  and  the 
uncle  of  the  youth  disappears  with  the  bride.  The  assembly 
divides  itself  into  two  parties.  The  friends  of  the  bride 
endeavour  to  arrest,  those  of  the  bridegroom  to  cover  her 
flight,  and  men,  women,  and  children  mingle  in  mock  con- 
flict. I  saw  a  man  bearing  away  upon  liis  back  something 
enveloped  in  an  ample  covering  of  scarlet  cloth.  He  was 
surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  3'oung  fellows,  and  by  them 
protected  from  the  desperate  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a 
party  of  young  women.  The  man  was  just  married,  and 
the  burden  was  his  blooming  bride,  whom  he  was  conveying 
to  his  own  village.  Her  youthful  friends  were,  according 
to  custom,  seeking  to  regain  possession  of  her,  and  hurled 
stones  and  bamboos  at  the  head  of  the  devoted  bride- 
groom until  he  reached  the  confines  of  his  own  village. 
Then  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  bride  was  fairly  won  : 
and  off  her  young  friends  scampered,  screaming  and  laugh- 
ing, but  not  relaxing  their  speed  till  they  reached  their  own 
village.''  Among  the  Khonds  of  G6ms6r,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  collect  at  an  appointed 
spot.  The  people  of  the  female  convoy  call  out  to  the 
others  to  come  and  take  the  bride,  and  then  a  mock  fight 
with  stones  and  thorny  brambles  is  begun  by  the  female 
convoy  against  the  parties  composing  the  other  one.  lu  the 
midst  of  the  beating  the  assaulted  party  take  possession  of 
the  bride,  and  all  the  furniture  brought  with  her,  and  carry 
all   off    together.if     According    to    another    account   the 


•  *Ind.  Antiquary,'  Vol.  XVI,  1887. 

t  *  Report  upon  the  Khonds/  1842  ;  and  CampbeU  : '  Personal  Narrative 
of  Seryioe  in  Kondistan,'  1864. 

X  J.  A.  R.  Stevenson :  '  Madras  Journ.  Lit.  Science/  Vol.  VI,  18d7« 
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bride,  as  soon  as  she  enters  the  bridegroom's  house,  has 
two  enormous  bracelets,  or  rather  handcuffs  of  brass,  each 
weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs.  attached  to  each  wrist.  The 
unfortunate  girl  has  to  sit  with  her  two  wrists  resting  on 
her  shoulders,  so  as  to  support  these  enormous  weights. 
This  is  to  prevent  her  from  running  awa^  to  her  old  home. 
On  the  third  day  the  bangles  are  removed,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  by  then  the  girl  has  become  reconciled  to  her  fate. 
These  marriage  bangles  are  made  on  the  hills,  and  are 
curiously  carved  in  fluted  and  zigzag  lines,  and  kept  as  heir- 
looms in  the  family  to  be  used  at  the  next  marriage  in  the 
house.*  Among  the  Kutiya  Khonds  chastity  is  said  to  be 
not  known,  or  at  least  practised  by  the  girls.  They  go 
naked  till  marriage^  and  the  unmarried  men  and  girls  sleep 
together  in  a  house .  set-  apart  for  the  purpose  in  some 
villages.  In  others,  by  invitation  of  the  girl,  any  man  she 
fancies  visits  her  at  her  parent's  house.  When  a  man 
proposes  marriage  to  a  girl,  he  offers  to  buy  her  a  new  cloth, 
and,  after  that,  she  is  expected  to  remain  virtuous. t  Accord- 
ing to  a  stiLl  more  recent  account  of  marriage  among  the 
Khonds^^  an  old  woman  suddenly  rushes  forward,  seizes  the 
bride,  flings  her  on  her  back,  and  carries  her  off.  A  man 
comes  to  the  front  similarly,  catches  the  groom,  and  places 
him  astride  on  his  shoulder.  The  human  horses  neigh  and 
prance  about  like  the  live  quadruped,  and  finally  rush  away 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  This  is  a  signal  for  the 
bride's  girl  friends  to  chase  the  couple,  and  pelt  them  with 
clods  of  earth,  stones,  mud,  cow-dung,  and  rice.  When  the 
mock  assault  is  at  an  end,  the  older  people  come  up,  and  all 
accompany  the  bridal  pair  to  the  groom's  village.  At  the 
ceremonicd  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  Khond  marriage, 
a  knotted  string  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  s^ri  ddh'pa 
g&tdru  (searchers  for  the  bride),  and  a  similar  string  is  kept 
by  the  girl's  people.  The  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  be- 
trothal ceremony  is  kept  by  undoing  a  knot  in  the  string 
every  morning.  Among  the  Kois  of  the  G6d&vari  district, 
if  the  would-be  bridegroom  is  poor,  he  fixes  upon  a  suitable 
young  girl,  and  sends  his  father  and  friends  to  take  counsel 
with  the  headman  of  the  village,  where  his  future  partner 
lives.  A  judicious  and  liberal  bestowal  of  a  few  rupees  and 
arrack  obtain  the  consent  of  the  guardian  of  the  village  to 

*  Le  Loup  Blanc :  '  Madras  Mail/  1894. 

t  '  Manual  of  the  Ganjam  District/  1882. 

^  J.  E.  F.  Fereira:  '  Journ.  As.  Soo.,  Beng./  Vol.  LXXI,  1902. 
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the  proposed  marriage.  This  done,  the  partj  watoh  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  bride,  which  is  sure 
to  ooonr  when  she  comes  outside  her  village  to  fetch  water 
or  wood,  or  it  may  be  when  she  is  left  alooe  in  her  house. 
(The  headman  is  generally  consulted,  but  not  always,  as 
sometime  ago  a  wealthy  widow  was  forcibly  carried  off 
from  the  house  of  a  rich  Koi,  and,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  opposed  the  proceedings,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
the  invading  party.)  The  bridegroom  generally  anxiously 
awaits  the  return  home  of  his  friends  with  their  captive, 
and  the  ceremony  is  proceeded  with  that  evening,  due 
notice  having  been  sent  to  the  bereaved  parents.  A  more 
simple  ceremony  among  the  Kois  is  that  of  causiog  the 
woman  to  bend  her  head  down  ;  and  then,  having  made  the 
man  lean  over  her,  the  friends  pour  water  on  his  head,  and, 
when  the  water  has  run  off  his  head  to  thut  of  the  woman, 
they  are  regarded  as  man  and  wife.  The  water  is  generally 
poured  out  of  a  bottle-gourd.* 

A  detailed  account  of  a  form  of  wedding  ceremony 
among  the  Savaras  or  Sauras  of  Ganjam  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  F.  Fawcett.t  A  young  man,  who  wished  to  marry 
a  girl,  went  to  her  house  with  a  pot  of  liquor,  an  arrow,  and 
a  brass  bangle  for  her  mother.  The  liquor  and  arrow  were 
placed  ou  the  floor,  and  the  young  man  and  two  of  his 
relations  drank  the  liquor.  The  father  oi  the  girl  suggested 
that,  if  more  liquor  was  brought,  they  would  talk  over  the 
matter.  The  young  man  then  stuck  the  arrow  in  the  thatch 
of  the  roof,  and  went  off  with  the  empty  pot.  On  the  next 
occasion  the  father  of  the  girl  smashed  the  pot  of  liquor, 
and  beat  the  young  man.  Again  he  went  to  the  house,  and 
stack  an  arrow  in  the  thatch  by  the  side  of  the  first  one. 
The  father  and  the  girPs  nearest  male  relative  took  each 
one  of  the  arrows,  and,  holding  them  in  their  left  hands, 
drank  some  of  the  liquor.  More  presentations  of  arrows  and 
liquor  followed,  and  eventually  the  young  man,  with  about 
ten  men  of  his  village,  went  to  watch  for  the  girl  going  to 
the  stream  for  water,  and,  when  they  saw  her,  caught  her, 
and  ran  off  with  her.  She  cried  out,  and  the  people  of  the 
village  came  out,  and  fought  for  her,  but  she  was  got  away 
to  the  young  man's  village,  and  remained  with  him  as  his 
wife.     The  object  of  the  arrow  is  probably  to  keep  off  evil 
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spirits.  Just  as,  among  the  BechaaDas,  the  bridegroom 
throws  an  arrow  into  the  hut  before  he  enters  to  take  up  his 
bride. 

At  a  Mdppila  (Muhammadan)  wedding  in  Malabar, 
the  bridegroom,  after  the  tdli  has  been  tied  round  the 
bride's  neck,  takes  her  up,  and  runs  away  with  her  to  the 
adjoining  bridal  chamber.  This  custom  is  very  rigorously 
observed  by  the  Labbai  Muhammadans  of  the  east  coast 
for  three  consecutive  days  after  marriage.* 

A  young  Badaga  of  the  Nilgiris,  who  cannot  obtain  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  makes  known  that  he  will  have  her  or  kill 
himself.  Understanding  which,  some  friends  place  him  at 
their  head,  go,  if  need  be,  to  seek  reinforcements  among  the 
Todas,  and  return  with  a  band  of  sturdy  fellows.  Generally 
the  abduction  is  successful.t  When  a  Golla  (shepherd) 
bridegroom  sets  out  for  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  he 
is  seized  on  the  way  by  his  companions,  who  will  not  release 
him  until  he  has  paid  a  piece  of  gold.:^  "^^  same  custom 
is  recorded  as  occurring  among  the  Idaiyans  of  the  Madura 
district.  Ai  an  Idaiyan  (Tamil  shepherd)  wedding,  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  favourite  amusement  of  sprinkling  tur- 
meric-water over  the  guests  is  concluded,  the  whole  party 
betake  themselves  to  the  village  tank  (pond).  A  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  brings  a  hoe  and  a  basket,  and  the  young 
husband  fills  three  baskets  with  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  (pond)  while  the  wife  takes  them  away,  and  throws 
the  earth  behind.  They  then  say  "  We  have  dug  a  ditch  for 
charity.''  This  practice  may  be  probably  explained  by  re- 
membering that,  in  arid  districts,  where  the  Idaiyans  often 
tend  their  cattle,  the  tank  is  of  the  greatest  impurtance.§ 
The  Kalkatti  and  Fdsi  gections  of  the  Idaiyans  are  so  called 
from  their  wearing  sixteen  glass  beads  on  either  side  of  the 
t41i.|| 

A  Palli  or  Vanniyan  fagriculturist)  bridegroom,  at  the 
close  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  goes  to  a  plot  of  ground 
outside  the  village  near  a  tank,  carrying  a  toy  yoke,  crowbar 
and  spade.  He  is  followed  by  his  wife  carrying  some  rice 
gruel  in  an  old  pot.  On  reaching  the  tank,  the  man  turns 
up  some  soil  with  the  spade,  and,  after  pretending  to  plough 
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with  the  joke,  feigns  fatigue,  and  sits  down.  The  bride 
ofFers  him  some  rice  gruel,  which  he  accepts,  and  throws  it 
into  the  tank.  Mixed  grains  sown  in  earthen  vessels  are 
then  worshipped,  and  also  thrown  into  the  tank.  The  bride 
fills  her  pot  with  water,  and  carries  it  home,  to  bo  used  on 
the  following  day  when  the  mamage  is  consummated. 

The  Parenga  Gadabas  of  Vizagapatam  have  two  forms 
of  marriage,  one  of  which  (bibd)  is  accompanied  bj  much 
feasting,  gifts  of  bullocks,  toddy,  rice,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  fight  with  fists  for  the  bride. 
All  the  men  on  each  side  fight,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to 
carry  oft  the  bride  by  force.  Then  they  all  sit  down,  and 
feast  together.  In  the  other  form  (lethulia)  the  conple  go 
off  together  to  the  jungle,  and,  when  they  return,  pay  twenty 
rupees,  or  whatever  they  can  afford,  to  the  girl's  father. 
Among  the  Bonda  Gadabas^  the  young  man  and  maid  retire 
to  the  jungle,  and  light  a  fire.  Then  the  maid,  taking  a 
lighted  stick,  applies  it  to  the  man's  gluteal  region.  If  he 
cries  out  Am  !  Am !  Am  !  he  is  unworthy  of  her,  and  she 
remains  a  maid.  If  he  does  not,  the  marriage  is  at  once 
consummated.*  The  application  of  the  brand  is  probably 
light  or  severe  according  to  the  girl's  feelings  towards  the 
young  man. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Bagatas  (fishing  caste)  of  Viza- 
gapatam the  bridegroom  is  struck  by  his  brother-in-law,  who 
is  then  presented  with  a  pair  of  new  cloths,  t  In  like  manner, 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Oriya  Haddis  consists 
in  the  bride's  striking  the  bridegroom.+  At  a  wedding  among 
the  Gh4sis  (scavengers)  of  Ganjam,  an  earthen  pot  filled 
with  water  is  suspended  from  the  marriage  booth.  On  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  protracted  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
breaks  the  vessel.  The  bride's  brother  then  strikes  him 
on  the  back,  and  the  bridegroom  leaves  the  house  in  mock 
anger.  Next  day  the  bride  goes  to  his  house,  and  invites 
him  back.§  At  a  wedding  among  the  Muhammadan  Mara- 
kayars  oi  the  east  coast,  the  Hindu  fashion  of  tying  a 
tdli  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  is  observed.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  bride  is  dressed  like  a  Brdhman  woman ;  and  holds 
a  small  brass  vessel  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other. 
Approaching  the  bridegroom,  she  strikes  him  gently,  and 
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says :  "  Did  not  I  give  yon  butter-milk  and  curds  ?  Pay 
me  for  them/'  The  bridegroom  then  places  a  few  tamarind 
seeds  in  the  brass  vessel,  bat  the  bride  objects  to  this,  and 
demands  money,  accompanying  the  demand  by  strokes  of 
the  stick.  The  man  then  places  copper,  silver  and  gold 
coins  in  the  vessel,  and  the  bride  retires  in  triumph  to  her 
chamber.*  The  Dud^kulas  (cotton  cleaners),  though 
Muhammadans,  have  adopted  or  retained  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Hindus  around  them,  tying  a  t&li  (a  neck- 
lace of  beads)  to  the  bride  at  marriage,  being  very  ignorant 
of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  and  even  joining  in  Hindu 
worship  as  far  as  allowable.  They  pray  in  mosques,  and 
circumcise  their  boys  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  yet  some  of 
them  observe  the  Hindu  festivals. t  The  Sirukudi  Kalians 
use  a  tali,  on  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Musalman  badge 
of  a  crescent  and  a  star  is  engraved.  The  Puramulai-nddu 
sub- division  also  follow  the  Musalman  practice  of  circum- 
cision.! 

.  A  singular  custom  called  alaka  or  offence  is  said  to  be 
common  at  weddings  among  many  classes  in  the  Nellore 
district.  In  the  middle  of  the  celebrations  on  the  fourth 
night,  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  make  a  pretence  to  take 
offence  at  something  done  by  the  bride's  people.  They 
stop  the  proceedings,  and  withdraw  in  affected  anger. 
Whereupon  the  bride's  relations  and  friends  follow  them 
with  presents,  seeking  a  reconciliation,  which  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, and  then  both  parties  return  together  to  the  bride's 
house  with  much  show  of  rejoicing. J 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Badhoyis,  and  various  other 
castes  in  Ganjam,  two  pith  crowns  nre  placed  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  bridegroom.  On  his  way  to  the  bride's  house 
he  is  met  by  her  purohit  (priest)  and  relations,  and  her 
barber  washes  his  feet,  and  presents  him  with  a  new  yellow 
cloth, flowers,  and  kusa  grass  {Eragrostia  cynosuroides) .  When 
he  arrives  at  the  house,  amid  the  recitations  of  stanzas  by  the 
priest,  the  blowing  of  conch-shells  and  other  music,  the 
women  of  the  bride  s  party  make  a  noise  called  huluhuli,  and 
shower  kusa  grass  over  him.  At  the  marriage  booth  the 
bridegroom  sits  upon  a  raised  ^altar',  and  the  bride,  who 
arrives  accompanied  by  her  maternal  uncle,  pours  salt, 
yellow-coloured  rice,  and  parched   paddy  over  the  head  of 
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the  bridegroom,  by  whose  side  she  seats  herself.  Various 
Brdhmanical  rites  are  then  performed,  and  the  bride's  father 
places  her  hand  in  that  of  the  bridegroom.  A  bundle  of 
straw  is  now  placed  on  the  altar,  on  which  the  contracting 
parties  sit«  the  bridegroom  facing  east  and  the  bride  west. 
The  pur6hit  rubs  a  little  jaggery  (molasses)  over  the  bride- 
groom's right  palm,  joins  it  to  the  palm  of  the  bride,  and 
ties  their  two  hands  together  with  a  rope  made  of  kusa  grass. 
A  yellow  cloth  is  tied  to  the  cloths  which  the  bridal  pair  are 
wearing,  and  stretched  over  their  shoulders.  One  of  the 
pith  crowns  is  next  removed  from  the  bridegroom's  forehead, 
and  placed  on  that  of  the  bride.  The  hands  are  then  untied 
by  a  married  woman.  Sr&dha  is  performed  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  ancestors,  and  the  purohit, repeating  some  mantrams, 
blesses  the  pair  by  throwing  yellow  rice  over  them.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  runs  away  from 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  as  if  he  was  displeased,  and 
goes  to  the  house  of  a  relation  in  the  same  or  an  adjacent 
village.  His  brother-in-law,  or  other  male  relation  of  the 
bride,  goes  in  search  ol  him,  and,  when  he  has  found  him 
rubs  some  jaggery  over  his  face,  and  brings  him  back.* 

The  Relli  (gardener)  bridegroom  of  Ganjdm,  with  the 
permission  of  the  village  magistrate,  marches  straight  into 
the  bride's  house,  and  ties  a  wedding  necklace  round  her 
neck.  A  gift  of  seven  and-a-half  rupees  and  a  pig  to  the 
caste-men,  and  of  five  rupees  to  the  bride's  father,  com- 
pletes this  very  primitive  ceremony. t  The  usual  bride  price 
among  the  Jogis  (beggar  caste)  is  a  pig  and  Es.  19-4-0, 
and  on  the  wedding  day  the  pig  is  killed,  and  its  head  is 
taken  by  the  bride's  party,  while  its  body  is  reserved  for  a 
general  feast.it 

At  a  Pallar  wedding,  before  the  wedding  is  actually 
performed,  the  bridegroom  suddenly  leaves  his  house  and 
starts  for  some  distant  place,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  aban* 
doued  his  intention  of  marrying,  in  spite  of  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  the  wedding.  His  intended  father- 
in-law  intercepts  the  young  man  on  his  way,  and  persa- 
ades  him  to  return,  promising  to  give  his  daughter  as  a  wife. 
To  this  the  bridegroom  consents.!  A  Kamsala  (artisan) 
bridegroom,   in    the   course  of  the    marriage     ceremony^ 
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ties  a  pilgrim ^8  cloth  apon  him,  plaoes  a  brass  water-pot 
on  his  head,  holds  a  torn  umbrella  in  his  hands,  and  starts  off 
from  the  booth,  sajing  that  he  is  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Benares,  when  the  bride's  brother  runs  after  him, 
and  promises  that  he  will  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
The  bridegroom,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  abandons 
his  pretended  journey,  takes  off  his  pilgrim's  clothes, 
and  gives  them,  together  with  the  umbrella,  to  the 
officiating  Br&hman.*  According  to  the  sh&stras,  after  the 
Brdhmachdrya  asraman  (bachelorhood  or  studentship), 
all  the  twice-born  are  expected  to  enter  grahastha  asraman, 
or  married  life.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  student's 
career,  they  are  expected  to  travel  to  Benares,  and  bathe 
in  the  river  G-anges.  The  qualifications  for  a  bridegroom 
are  such  a  bath  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas.  So  fathers 
who  have  marriageable  daughters  are  expected  to  go  in 
search  of  young  men  who  are  learned  in  the  V^das,  and  are 
snathakas  (men  who  have  bathed  in  the  Ganges).  Even 
the  mere  thought  or  proposal  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  obtain  some  poonyam  (good  as 
opposed  to  sin).  Consequently  the  mock  pilgrimage  to 
Benares  is  resorted  to. 

The  Tiyaii  bridegroom  of  Malabar  sets  out  with  his 
relations  and  friends  for  the  bride's  house,  accompanied  by 
two  other  youths  dressed  exactly  like  himself.  Some  of 
his  male  relations  and  friends,  armed  with  swords  and 
targets,  play  in  front  of  him.  The  three  youths  dressed 
alike  sit  together,  and  have  rice  thrown  over  them  in 
common.  The  t4li-tying  ceremony  is  carried  out,  and,  as 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  two  groomsmen,  leave 
the  wedding  pavilion,  they  are  met  by  the  maohoh6nt  or 
''  uncle's  son"  prepared  to  contest  with  them  for  the  bride 
as  a  prize,  he  having,  according  to  marumakkatdyam:^  ideas, 
a  better  claim  to  her  than  any  one  else.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  two  groomsmen  are  dressed  up  like  the 
groom  himself,  in  order  to  puzzle  the  raachch6n  as  to  who's 
who.  The  machoh6n's  claims  are  bought  off  with  two 
fanams  (money},  and  he  in  turn  presents  betel-leaf  in  token 
of  conciliation.  On  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house,  the 
bride  and  groom  must  enter  the  door  placing  their  right 
feet  simultaneously  on  the  door-step.§ 
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On  the  second  day  of  a  Heggade  (Canarese  cultivator) 
marriage,  a  pretence  of  stealing  a  jewel  from  the  person  ot 
the  bride  is  made.  The  bridegroom  makes  awaj  with  the 
jewel  before  dawn,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  bride's  party 
proceeds  to  the  house  where  the  bridegroom  is  to  be  found. 
The  owner  of  the  house  is  told  that  a  theft  has  occurred  in 
the  bride's  house,  and  is  asked  whether  the  thief  has  taken 
shelter  in  his  house,  A  negative  answer  is  given,  but  the 
bride's  party  conducts  a  regular  search.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  boy  is  dressed  up  to  represent  the  bridegroom.  The 
searching  party  mistake  this  boy  for  the  bridegroom,  arrest 
him,  and  produce  him  before  the  audience  as  the  culprit. 
This  disguised  bridegroom,  who  is  proclaimed  to  be  the 
thief 5  throws  his  mask  at  the  bride,  when  it  is  found  to  the 
amusement  of  all  that  he  is  not  the  bridegroom.  The 
bride's  party  then,  confessing  their  inability  to  find  the 
bridegroom,  request  the  owner  of  the  house  to  produce  him. 
He  is  then  produced,  and  conducted  in  procession  to  the 
bride's  house.* 

A  custom  prevails  among  the  Kaikolars  (weavers)  by 
which  one  woman  in  each  family  becomes  a  prostitute, 
while  retaining  her  caste.  The  girl  chosen  is  taken  to  the 
temple,  where  a  sword  is  placed  beside  her  with  a  tdli 
(marriage  badge)  under  it.  The  tdli  is  then  tied  round  her 
neck  by  any  woman  present,  and  she  returns  to  her  own 
house,  where  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  any  amours  she 
chooses.  She  gets  her  share  of  the  family  property,  just 
as  if  no  such  ceremony  had  taken  placet 

A  Malai&li  of  the  North  Arcot  district  has  to  serve 
at  least  for  a  year  in  the  house  of  the  bride  in  order  to 
receive  the  consent  of  her  parents,  in  the  same  WAy  that  a 
Paniyan  of  Malabar  has  to  serve  for  six  months.  In  like 
manner  a  Kddir  goes  to  the  village  of  his  bride-elect,  and 
gives  her  a  dowry  by  working  there  for  a  year.J  And, 
among  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgiris,  it  is  said  to  be  common 
for  one  who  is  in  want  of  labourers  to  promise  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  or  other  relative  of  a  neighbour  not 
in  circumstances  so  flourishing  as  himself.  And  these 
engagements  being  entered  into,  the .  intended  bridegroom 
serves  the  father  of  his  betrothed  as  one  of  his  own  ramily 
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till  the  girl  comes  of  age,  when  the  marriage  is  consum- 
mated, and  he  becomes  a  partner  in  the  general  property  of 
the  family  of  his  father-in-law.*  Formerly  the  prospective 
Gadaba  bridegroom  of  Vizagapatam  ased  to  work  in  his 
father-in-law's  house  for  one  year  before  marriage,  but  a 
cash  payment  is  now  substituted  for  service.t  Now  and 
then  a  Malai&li  bride  is  carried  off  by  force,  but  this  custom 
is  viewed  with  much  disfavour,  and  the  bridegroom  who 
resorts  to  it  must  paint  his  face  with  black  and  white  dots, 
and  carry  an  old  basket  filled  with  broken  pots  and  other 
rubbish,  holding  a  torn  sieve  over  him  as  an  umbrella 
before  tbe  celebration  of  the  marriage.  At  the  wedding, 
the  bridegroom  gives  the  girl's  father  a  present  of  money, 
and  a  pile  of  firewood  sufficient  for  the  two  days'  feast.  On 
the  first  day  the  food  consists  of  rice  and  dh41  {Cajanus 
mdicus),  and  on  the  second  day  pork  curry  is  consumed.  At 
sunrise  on  the  third  day  the  bridegroom  produces  the  t41i, 
and  ties  it.  A  sword  is  then  laid  upon  the  laps  of  the 
bridal  pair,  and  the  n4ttan  (headman),  or  an  elderly  man 
blesses  the  tdli,  and  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties  it 
round  the  bride's  neok.J  Among  the  Alias  (cultivators)  of 
Ganjam,  if  a  girl  cannot  find  a  proper  match  before  puberty, 
a  nominal  marriage,  called  gando  bibdho,  is  performed 
with  a  bow  in  the  place  of  a  hu8band.+  The  jungle 
Chenchus  believe  in  clandestine  unions.  Either  the  couple 
run  away  at  night  and  return  next  day  man  and  wife,  or 
they  go  round  a  bow  and  arrow  planted  in  the  ground,  in 
a  circular  space,  cleaned  and  besmeared  with  cow- dung, 
and  their  relatives  throw  rice  on  them  and  bless  them.§ 

As  soon  as  a  Coorg  boy  is  born,  a  little  bow  of  a  castor- 
oil  plant  stick,  with  an  arrow  made  of  a  leaf  stalk  of  the 
same  plant,  is  put  into  his  little  hands.  He  is  thus,  at 
taking  his  first  breath,  introduced  into  the  world  as  a 
future  huntsman  and  warrior.  || 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Pallis  or  Vanniyans,  the 
bride,  after  her  betrothal,  is  asked  to  touch  the  bow  and 
sword  of  the  bridegroom.  The  latter  adorns  himself  with 
all  regal  pomp,  and,  mounting  a  horse,  goes  in  procession 


*  HarknesB  :  '  DeRcription  of  a  Singular  Aboriginal  Race  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  HiUs,'  1882. 
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§  G.  P.  DTenha:  *Ind.  Antiquary,'  Vol.  XXV,  1896. 
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to   the  bride's  house,   where    the    marriage  ceremonj    is 
celebrated  .* 

A  Nair  girl  of  Travancore  mast  get  married  with  the  t&li 
before  the  age  of  eleven,  to  .ivoid  reproach  from  friends  and 
neighbours.  In  case  of  need  a  sword  may  even  be  made  to 
represent  a  bridegroom.!  If  a  suitable  husband  has  not 
been  found  for  an  Odia  (Uiiya  farmer)  girl  before  puberty, 
she  is  married  to  an  arrow. J  At  the  pudamuri  (pudaja, 
a  woman's  cloth ;  muri,  cutting)  form  of  marriage  among 
the  Nayars,  in  a  room  decorated  and  turned  into  a  bed-room 
for  the  occasion,  are  placed  a  number  of  lighted  lamps,  and 
ashtamangaliam,  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbolical 
of  mangaliam  or  marriage.  These  arc  rice,  paddy,  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut,  an  arrow,  a  looking-glass,  a  well 
washed  cloth,  burning  fire,  and  a  small  round  wooden  box 
called  cheppu,  made  in  a  particular  fashion.§  At  the  N4yar 
tdli-kettu  (tfili-tying)  marriage,  the  girl  is  brought  before 
the  manav&lan  (bridegroom),  covered  up  like  a  goslia 
woman,  and  holding  an  arrow  in  her  hand.;|:  Basava 
women  (dedicated  prostitutes)  are  sometimes  married  to  a 
dagger,  sometimes  to  an  idol.  In  making  a  female  child 
over  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  she  is  taken  and  dedicated 
for  life  to  some  idol.  A  khanjar  or  dagger  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  girl  who  is  to  undergo  the  ceremony  puts  a 
garland  thereon.  Her  mother  then  puts  rice  on  the  girPs 
forehead.  The  officiating  priest  then  weds  the  girl  to  the 
dagger,  just  as  if  he  was  uniting  her  to  a  boy  in  marriage, 
by  reciting  the  marriage  stanzas,  a  curtain  being  held 
between  the  girl  and  the  dagger,  ||  In  an  account  of  the 
initiation  ceremony  of  the  Basavis  of  the  Bellary  district 
Mr.  P.  Fawcett  writes  as  follows :  %  "A  sword  with  a  lime 
stuck  on  its  point  is  placed  upright  beside  the  novice, 
and  held  in  her  right  hand.  It  represents  the  bride- 
groom, whoj  in  the  corresponding  ceremony  of  the 
Hindu  marriage,  sits  on  the  bride's  right.  A  tray,  on 
which  are  a  kalasyam  (vessel  of  water)  and  a  lamp,  is 
then  produced,  and  moved  thrice  in  front  of  the  girl 
from  right  to  left.  She  rises,  and,  carrying  the  sword 
in  her  right  hand,  places  it  in  the  god's  sanctuary.     Among 


*  T   Aijakannn  Nayakar:  *  Vannikula  Vilakkam.' 
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the  dancing  girls  very  similar  ceremonies  are  performed. 
With  thorn  the  girVs  spouse  is  represented  by  a  drum 
instead  of  a  sword,  and  she  bows  to  it.  Her  insigne 
consists  of  a  drum  and  bells."  In  another  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  among  dancing  girls^  it  is  stated  that 
the  Bhogams  or  dancing  girls,  who  are  without  exception 
prostitutes,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  go 
through  a  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  rather  a  costly  one. 
Sometimes  a  wealthy  native  bears  the  expense,  makes  large 
presents  to  the  bride,  and  receives  her  first  favours.  Where 
no  such  opportunity  presents  itself,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
represents  the  bridegroom,  and  an  imaginary  nuptial 
ceremony  is  performed.  Should  the  Bhoga  woman  have 
no  daughter,  she  invariably  adopts  one,  usually  paying  a 
price  for  her,  the  Kaik61a  (weaver)  caste  being  the  ordinary 
one  from  which  to  take  a  child.*  The  custom  of  sending  a 
sword  to  represent  an  unavoidably  absent  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Telugu  K4zus  and 
Velamas.t  'JTie  B&zus  at  their  weddings  worship  a  sword, 
which  is  a  ceremony  usually  denoting  a  soldier  caste.  They 
say  they  are  Kshatriyas,  and  at  marriages  use  a  wrist  string 
made  of  cotton  and  wool,  the  combination  peculiar  to 
Kshatriyas,  to  tie  the  wrists  of  the  happy  oouple.J  Among 
the  Gaudas,  or  pastoral  caste  of  Granjdm  Oriyas,  if  a  girl 
is  not  married  before  puberty,  she  has  to  marry  an  arrow 
before  she  can  be  married  to  a  man.§ 

The  Maravar  zemindars  (landlords)  of  Tinnevelly 
celebrate  mai'riage  by  means  of  a  stick,  which  is  sent  by 
the  bridegroom,  and  set  up  in  the  marriage  booth  in  his 
place.  The  tdli  is  tied  by  some  one  representing  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  marriage  then  becomes  complete.ll 

On  the  first  day  of  a  marriage  among  the  Palayakk&rans 
(Telugu  cultivators)  the  bridegroom  worships  a  jambu 
(Eugenia  Jambolana)  twig  by  offering  milk,  ghee,  and 
frankincense  to  it,  and  ties  it  to  the  central  pillar  of  the 
marriage  booth.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 
married  couple  go  in  procession  to  a  white-ant  (Termitea) 
hill  outside  the  village,  pour  milk  and  ghee  over  it,  and 
carry  home  five  baskets  of  earth  from  it.  The  bridegroom 
mixes  the  earth  with  water,  and  places  a  lump  of  it  at  each 
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of  the  twelve  pillars  of  the  booth.  On  the  third  day  he 
goes,  acoompanied  by  some  of  his  relations,  to  a  plot  of 
ground  outside  the  village,  taking  with  him  two  bul- 
locks, a  plough,  two  yokes,  and  nine  kinds  of  grain.  He 
yokes  the  bullocks  to  the  plough,  turns  up  a  small  space 
of  ground,  and  sows  the  grain.*  At  a  wedding  among 
the  forest  Irulas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  front  posts 
of  the  marriage  booth  should  have  twelve  twigs  of  the 
p&la  (milk)  tree  tied  to  them.  The  happy  pair  have  to 
fetch  a  basketful  of  earth  from  an  ant-hill,  and  place  it 
beneath  thep&Ia  twigs.  The  binding  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  said  to  consist  in  the  woman  smoking  the  bridegroom's 
cheroot,  or  eating  out  of  the  same  dish  with  him.f  All 
castes  erect  certain  posts,  called  pdla-kambam  (milk  posts) 
or  p&la  maram  (milk  tree),  for  the  marriage  booth.  Some 
sections  of  Sudras  set  up  posts  made  of  branches  of  the 
p&la  tree  [Mimusops  hexandra)^  but  the  tree  commonly  used 
IS  the  peepul  (Ficm  religiosa). 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Goundans  of  Coimbatore  the 
first  pole  (mugiirtha-k61)  of  the  marriage  booth  must  be 
planted  by  the  arumeik&ran  (lay  priest)  and  the  arumei- 
k&ri  ties  the  t&li  on  the  bride's  ueck.:^ 

The  bridegroom  among  the  shikdri  (hunting)  Boyas  of 
the  Deccan  districts  has  to  collect  some  earth  from  an  ant-hill, 
in  which  seeds  are  then  sown,  and  he  carries  a  dagger.§ 

Sudra  girls  in  Oanjdm  can,  if  a  marriage  has  not  been 
arranged  m  time,  be  married  to  the  sun ;  and,  if  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  they  are  eligible  for  marriage  with 
a  man,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  arrived  at  worn  an- 
hood.  II 

A  curious  mock  marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  among 
Br&hmans  when  an  individual  marries  a  third  wife.  It  is 
believed  that  a  third  marriage  is  very  inauspicious,  and 
that  the  bride  will  become  a  widow.  To  prevent  this 
mishap,  the  man  is  made  to  marry  the  arka  plant  (Galotropis 
gigantea),  and  the  real  marriage  thus  becomes  the  fourth. 
If  this  ceremony  is  carried  out  in  orthodox  fashion,  it  is 
*  generally  celebrated  on  a  Sunday  or  Monday,  when  the 
constellation  Astham  is  visible.  The  bridegroom  and  a 
Brahman  priest,  accompanied  by  a  third  Br&hman,  repair  to 
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a  spot  wliere  the  arka  plant  (a  very  oommon  weed)  is 
growing.  The  plaut  is  decorated  with  a  cloth  and  piece  of 
string,  and  symbolised  by  the  priest  into  the  sun.  The 
bridegroom  then  invokes  it  thus  :  "  Oh  !  master  of  three 
16ks,  Oh  !  the  seven-horsed,  Oh  !  Bdvi,  avert  the  evils  of  the 
third  marriage.''  Next  the  plant  is  addressed  with  tho 
words  *'  You  are  the  oldest  of  the  plants  of  this  world. 
Br&hma  created  you  to  save  such  of  us  as  have  to  marry 
a  third  time,  so  please  become  my  wife."  The  Br&hman  who 
accompanies  the  bridegroom  becomes  his  father-in-law  for 
the  moment,  and  says  to  him  "  I  give  you  in  marriage 
Aditya's  great  granddaughter,  Savi's  granddaughter  and 
my  daughter  Arkakanya."  All  the  ceremonies,  such  as 
doing  homam,  t&li-tying,  etc.,  are  performed  as  at  a  regular 
marriage,  and,  after  the  recitation  of  a  few  sentences  from 
the  VedaSj  the  plant  is  cut  down.  At  a  form  of  marriage 
called  rambha  or  kathali  (plantain  tree)  marriage  the 
Calotropis  plant  is  replaced  by  a  plantain  tree  (Musa 
sapientum).  It  is  performed  by  those  who  happen  to  be 
eldest  brothers,  and  are  incapable  of  getting  married,  as 
younger  brothers  are  not  allowed  to  marry  unless  the  elder 
brother  or  brothers  is  already  married.* 

With  the  Billavas,  or  toddy-drawers  of  South  Gauara, 
sexual  licence  within  the  caste  before  matrimony  is  tolerated, 
but  a  woman  who  indulges  in  it  is  married  with  a  different 
ceremony  from  that  performed  by  virgins.  She  is  first 
married  to  a  plantain  tree,  and  then  the  joining  hands 
ceremony  takes  place,  but  pouring  of  water  is  omit5ted.t 
By  the  Ohakkiliyans  or  leather  workers,  the  avaram  or 
taiigSdu  {Cassia  auricufata)  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  widely 
used  as  a  tanning  agent,  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and 
the  t&li  is  tied  to  a  branch  of  it  as  a  preliminary  to 
marriage.J  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  Madura,  while  the 
Ohakkiliyan  men  belong  to  the  right  hand  faction,  the 
women  belong  to,  and  are  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
left.  It  is  even  said  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  a 
faction  riot,  the  Chakkili  women  keep  aloof  from  their 
husbands,  and  deny  them  their  marital  rights.^ 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Cherumans  (agricultural  serfs) 
of  Malabar,  when  the  wedding  party  sets  out,  they  form 
a  large  gang  of  people,  and  at  intervals  the  men  set  to 

*  K.  Bangachari :  MS. 
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at  stick  plaj,  the  women  singing  in  chorus  to  encourage 
them  •'  Let  us  see — let  us  see — the  stick  play  (paditallu) 
Oh !  Oherumar.  ^'  At  their  weddings  men  and  women  mingle 
indiscriminately  in  dancing.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
at  the  bridegroom's  hut,  she  is  expected  to  weep  loudly 
and  deplore  her  fate ;  and,  on  eiitering,  she  must  tread 
on  a  pestle  placed  across  the  threshold.*  When  a  Giidala 
(Telugu  basket-maker)  widow  is  married,  the  tdli  is  put 
(m  near  a  mortar.t  At  the  marriage  of  a  Malai  Vell&la 
girl  of  the  Ooimbatore  district,  she  has  to  cry  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  which  lasts  three  days.  Otherwise  she  is 
considered  an  "ill  woman/'  When  she  can  no  longer 
produce  genuine  tears,  she  must  proceed  to  bawl  out.  If  she 
does  not  do  this,  the  bridegroom  will  not  marry  her.  Two 
curious  points  in  connection  with  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
the  Lambddis  may  be  noticed.  The  women  are  said  to 
weep  and  cry  aloud  at  their  weddings,  which  may  be  a  relic 
of  marriage  by  capture,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
stated  to  pour  milk  down  some  snake's  hole,  and  offer  to 
the  snake  cocoanuts,  flowers,  and  so  on.  Brdhmans  are 
sometimes  engaged  to  celebrate  weddings,  and,  failing  a 
£rdhman,  a  youth  of  the  tribe  will  put  on  the  marriage 
thread  and  perform  the  ceremony.J 

Of  substitutional  child  marriage  many  examples  are 
forthcoming.  The  custom,  which  illustrates  the  Hindu  love 
of  offspring,  prevails,  for  example,  among  the  Malaidlis  (hill 
cultivators  of  the  Salem  district).  The  sons,  when  mere 
children,  are  married  to  mature  females,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  bride  assumes  the  performance  of  the  procreative 
function,  thus  assuring  for  himself  and  his  son  a  descendant 
to  take  them  out  of  Put.  When  the  putative  father  comes  of 
age,  and  in  their  turn  his  wife's  male  offspiing  are  married, 
he  performs  for  them  the  same  office  which  his  father  did 
for  him.  Thus  not  only  is  the  religious  idea  involved  in  the 
words  Putra  and  Kumdran  §  carried  out,  but  al&o  the  prema- 
ture strain  on  the  generative  faculties,  which  this  tradition 
entails,  is  avoided.  The  accommodation  is  reciprocal,  and 
there  is  something  on  physiological  grounds  to  recommend 
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it.*  Writing  to  me  recently  concerning  this  castom  among 
the  Malai&lis,  a  native  says  that  ^^  the  custom  of  linking 
a  boy  in  marriage  to  a  mature  female,  though  still  existing, 
has,  with  the  advance  of  the  times,  undergone  a  slight  yet 
decent  change.  The  father-in-law  of  the  bride  has  relieved 
himself  of  the  awkward  predicament  into  which  the  m&miil 
(custom)  drove  him,  and  now  leaves  the  performance  of 
the  procreative  function  to  others  accepted  by  the  bride/* 
The  Malai&lis  claim  to  be  Velldlas  who  emigrated  to  the 
hills  from  the  city  of  Kdnchip6ram  (Conjeveram) ;  and, 
like  them,  a  section  of  Velldlas  in  the  Coimbatore  district 
is  said  to  have  had  the  custom  of  the  father  of  a  family 
living  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own  daughter- 
in-law  during  the  period  that  his  son,  the  youthful  husband, 
was  in  non-age.  t  The  Kammas  tie  a  bunch  of  dh&l 
{Cajanus  indicus)  leaves  to  the  north-east  post  of  the 
marriage  booth,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  a  party 
of  Kammas  who  concealed  themselves  in  a  field  of  dhdl. 
Among  the  Kammas  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  bridegroom 
is  sometimes  much  younger  than  the  bride,  and  a  case  is 
on  record  of  a  wife  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
used  to  carry  her  boy-husband  on  her  hip,  as  a  mother 
carries  her  child. if  A  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  Bussia, 
where  not  very  long  ago  grown-up  women  were  to  be 
seen  carrying  about  boys  of  six,  to  whom  they  had  been 
betrothed.§  Among  the  western  Kunnuvans  (Mann&dis)  of 
the  Madura  district,  when  an  estate  is  likely  to  descend  to  a 
female  in  default  of  male  issue,  she  is  forbidden  to  marry  an 
adult,  but  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  some 
young  male  child,  or  a  portion  of  her  father's  dwelling  house, 
on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  amuse 
herself  with  any  man  of  her  caste,  to  whom  she  may  take 
a  fancy.  And  her  issue,  so  begotten,  inherits  the  property, 
which  is  thus  retained  in  the  woman's  family.  Numejt)us 
disputes  originate  in  this  singular  custom,  and  Madura 
magistrates  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  not  a  little  by 
evidence  to  show  that  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  was 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve.  ||  At  the 
marriage  of  Kongas,  barbers  officiate  as  the  priests,  and 
the  tdU  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  not  by  the 
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bridegroom,  but  by  a  person  known  as  the  arumaikkdran, 
who  is  assisted  hj  the  barber.     Marriage  with  a  maternal 
nnele's   daughter  is   looked   upon  as   the  most    desirable 
union,  and  this  frequently  results  in  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
being  married  to  a  girl  twice  his  age,  who  lives  with  her 
father-in-law  until  her  husband  grows    up.     This   custom 
is   said  to  be  dying  out.*     Among   the  Tottiyans  (Telugu 
cultivators)  the  custom  of  marrying  boys  to  their  paternal 
aunt's  or  maternal  uncle's  daughter,  however  old  she  may 
be,  obtains,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  bridegroom's .  father  is 
said  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty   cf  begetting   children 
to  his  own  son.t     In  like  manner,  among  the  K&ppiliyans 
(Canarese-speaking   farmers)  the  right  of  a  man  to  marry 
his  sister's  or  aunt's  daughter  is  «o  strong  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  small  boys  are  married  to  adult  women,  and, 
in  such  cases,  morality  is  naturally  lax.     Children  of  such 
ill-matched  unions  inherit  the  property  of  the  nominal  father, 
even  though   he    was   quite  a   child  at  the   time  of  their 
birth. +     Among  the  Reddis  of  Tinnevelly,  a  young  woman 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  is   frequently  married 
to  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years,  or  even  of  a  more  tender  age. 
After  marriage  she,  the  wife,  lives  with  some  other  msm, 
a  near  relative  on  the  maternal  side,  frequently  an  uncle, 
and  sometimes  with  her  boy-husband's  own  father.     The 
progeny   so   begotten    are   affiliated   on  the  boy-husband. 
When  he  comes  of  age  he  finds  his  wife  an  old  woman,  and 
perhaps  past  child-bearing.     So  he,  in  his  turn,  contracts 
a   liaison  vrith  some  other  boj's  wife,  and  procreates  children 
for  him.§    In  an  account  of  the  AycSdhya  Keddis  of  Tinne- 
velly it  is  stated  that  the  tali  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  cotton  threads  besmeared  with  turmeric,  without 
any  gold  ornament.     They  have  a  proverb  that  "  he  who 
went  forth  to  procure  a  t&li  and  a  cloth  never  returned,'' 
The   bridegroom   may  be  a  child,  and,  in   that  case,   the 
bride  cohabits  with  some  adult  member  of  her  husband's 
family,  or  at  least  of  his  caste,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
husband's  representative  may  even  be  a  member  of  another 
caste.     The  children  bom  during  the  non-age  of  the  husband 
are  regarded  in  every  way  as  his  ohildren.||     Elhond  boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are  said  to  be  married  to 
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girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  new  wife  lives  with  her 
boj  husband  in  his  father's  house,  occupying  the  same 
couch.  When  her  husband  grows  up^  he  gets  a  house  of 
his  own,  unless  he  is  the  joangest  son.*  Marriage  among 
the  Kalians  is  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  consanguinity. 
The  most  proper  alliance  is  one  between  a  man  and  the 
daughter  oi  his  father's  sister ;  and,  if  an  individual  has  such 
a  cousin,  he  must  marry  her,  whatever  disparity  there  may  be 
between  their  respective  ages .  A  boy,  for  example,  of  fifteeen 
must  marry  such  a  cousin,  even  if  she  be  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  if  her  father  insists  upon  his  so  doing.  Failing 
a  cousin  of  this  sort,  he  must  marry  his  aunt  or  his  niece, 
or  any  near  relative.  If  his  father's  brother  has  a  daughter, 
and  insists  upon  his  marrying  her,  he  cannot  refuse :  and 
this  whatever  may  be  the  woman's  age.t  One  of  the 
customs  of  the  Komatis  (Telugu  traders)  is  that  which  ren- 
ders it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  uncle's  daughter, 
however  sickly  or  deformed  she  may  be.  This  custorti  is 
known  as  menarikam,  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
Dravidian  castes,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  strictly  observed 
by  the  Komatis  than  by  others.^:  Some  Komatis  have, 
in  recent  times,  given  up  this  custom,  and,  as  the  common 
folk  among  them  put  it.  have  suffered  by  the  loss  of  their 
sons-in-law  and  other  mishaps.  Kanyakapuran,  the  ssLcred 
book  of  the  Komatis,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  rigidity 

with  which  menarikam   was    maintained   in  ancient  days. 

■» 

The  custom  has  apparently  been  copied  by  the  D^s&sta 
Brdhmans  of  Southern  India,  in  whom  it  would,  but  for 
modern  enlightenment,  have  almost  been  crystallised  into 
law.  It  was  not  until  lately  prevalent  among  the  Ayyar 
Br&hmans,  who  have  adopted  it  in  order  to  keep  the  family 
property  intact  within  it.^ 

Among  the  Groundans  of  Coimbatore,  a  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  is  occasionally  married  to  a  maternal  uncle's  or 
paternal  aunt's  daughter  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  In  this 
case  it  is  said  that  the  boy's  father  is  the  de  facto  husband. 
But  this  barbarous  and  objectionable  custom  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  is 
hardly  practised,  though  it  is  alleged  that  it  can  be  enforced 
by  appeal  to  the  community,  and  that,  upon  any  objection, 
the  boy's  mother  is  entitled  ^to  threaten)  to  drown  herself 
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in  a  well,  or  (as  is  not  nnfrequentlj  the  case),  she  will  incite 
her  friends  to  tie  a  tdli  on  the  girl  hy  fraud  or  force.  The 
maternal  uncle^s  daughter  is  absolutelj  the  correct  relation- 
ship for  a  wife.  It  is  the  bride^s  maternal  uacle  who  carries 
her  to  the  ndttu-kal  (place  where  grain  seedlings  are  raised) 
at  the  village  boundaries,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  a 
publication  of  the  banns.* 

The  PuUuvans  (astrologers  and  medicine  men)  of  Mala- 
bar, it  is  said,  permit  marriage  between  even  brother  and 
sister.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  once  the  case,  for,  when  a  man  is 
suspected  of  incest,  they  say  '  He  is  like  the  PuUuvans.'  t 

A  quaint  custom  among  the  Lambddis  of  Mysore  is  that 
the  officiating  Brdhman  priest   is  the   only  male   who    is 
permitted  to  be  present.     Immediately  after  the  betrothal, 
tbe  females  surround  and  pinch  bim  on  ail  sides,  repeating 
all  the  time  songs  in  their  mixed  Kutni  dialect.     The  vica- 
rious punishment,  to  which  the  solitary  male  Brdhman  is 
thus  subjected^  is  said  to  be  apt  retribution  for  the  cruel 
conduct  of  a  Brdhman  parent,  who,  in  an  age  gone-by,  heart- 
lessly abandoned  his  two  daughters  in  the  jangle,  as  they  had 
attained  puberty  before  marriage.     The  pinching  episode 
is  a  painful  reality.     It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Br&hman 
willingly  undergoes  the  operation  in  consideration  of  the  fee 
paid.}     An  equally  mauvais  quart  d'heure  is  passed  by  a 
Br&hman  at  a  wedding  among  the  Lingayats  (KAnnddiyans) 
of  Chingleput.     On  the  t&li- tying  day  a  Brahman  (generally 
a  Saivite)  is  formally  invited  to  attend,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  unable  to  do  so.     But  he  is,  with  mock  gravity,  pressed 
hard  to  do  so,  and,  after  repeated  guarantees  of  good  faith, 
he  finally  consents  with  great  reluctance  and  misgivings. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  marriage  booth,  the  headman  of  the 
family  in  which  the  marriage  is  taking  place  seizes  him 
roughly  by  the  head,  and  ties  five  cocoanuts  as  tightly  as 
possible  to  his  kudumi,  or  bnnch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  amid  the  loud,  though   not  real  protestations  of  the 
victim.     Those  present,  with  all  seriousness,  pacify  him,  and 
he  is  cheered  by  the  sight  of  five  rupees,  which  are  presented 
to  him  together  with  a  pair  of  new  cloths,  and  p&n-sup&ri 
(betel  leaves  and  nuts) .     Meanwhile  the  young  folk  have 
been  making  sport  of  him  by  throwing  at  his  new  and  old 
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cloths  big  empty  brinjal  {Solanum  Melongena)  fruits  filled 
with  tarmeric  powder  and  chanam  (powdered  shell-lime). 
He  goes  for  the  boys,  who  dodge  him,  and  at  last  the  elders 
beat  off  the  youngsters  with  the  remark  that  '^  after  all  he  is 
a  Brdhman,  and  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way." 
The  Brdhman  then  takes  leave^  and  is  heard  of  no  more  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  rites.  The  whole  ceremony 
has  a  decided  ring  of  mockery  about  it,  and  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  celebrated  more  in  derision  than 
in  honour  of  the  Br&hmans.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Lingayats  will  not  even  accept  water  from  a  Br&hman's 
hands,  and  do  not,  like  many  other  castes,  require  his 
services  in  connection  with  marriage  or  funeral  rites. 
The  ceremony  of  tying  cocoanuts  to  the  hair  of  the 
Br&hman  appears  to  be  observed  by  the  bamboo  section  of 
the  Kanu&diyans,  and  not  by  the  rattan  section.  By  the 
latter  an  equally  quaint  ceremonial  is  observed.  The 
village  barber  is  invited  to  be  present,  and  the  infant  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  seated  before  him  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
He  is  provided  with  some  good  ghi  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  and 
has  to  sprinkle  this  over  the  heads  of  the  contractiug 
couple  by  means  of  a  grass  or  reed.  This  he  is  prevented 
from  doing  by  a  cruel  contrivance.  A  large  stone  is 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  rope,  and,  by  means  of  another 
rope,  he  is  kept  nodding  backwards  and  forwards  by  urchins 
at  his  back.  Eventually  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts,  and, 
after  receiving  a  small  fee,  ghi,  and  p&n  sup&ri,  he  is 
dismissed.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  take  an  oil 
bath,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  proceeded  with.*  The 
stone  round  the  neck  probably  represents  the  linga,  and  the 
barber  becomes  for  the  moment  a  Lingayat. 

In  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Evans  in  1820,  it  is  stated 
that  the  marriages  of  the  Kotas  of  the  Nilgiris  remind  one 
of  what  is  called  bundling  in  Wales.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom, being  together  for  the  night,  the  bride  is  questioned 
next  morning  by  her  relatives  whether  she  is  pleased  with 
her  husband-elect.  If  she  answers  in  the  aiBrmative,  it  is  a 
marriage  :  if  not,  the  bridegroom  is  immediately  dismissed, 
and  the  girl  does  not  suffer  in  reputation  if  she  thus  discards 
half-a-dozen  suitors.  The  marriage  customs  of  the  Nayadis 
of  Malabar  have  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Gopal  Panikkar,  who  writes  as  follows. t     "  A  large  hut  is 
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constmcted  of  *  holly  ^  and  other  leaves,  inside  which  the 
fjfirl  is  ensconced.  Then  all  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  village  gather  round  the  hut,  and  form  a  ring  about  it. 
The  girPs  father,  or  the  nearest  male  relative,  sits  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  crowd  with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands. 
Then  the  music  commences,  and  a  chant  is  sung  by  the 
father,  which  has  been  freely  translated  as  follows  : — 

Take  the  stick,  my  sweetest  daughter ; 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love ; 
Should  yon  not  capture  the  husband  j'ou  wish  for  ; 

Remember,  'tis  fate  decides  whom  you  shall  have. 

All  the  young  men  who  are  eligible  for  matrimony  arm 
themselves  with  a  stick  each,  and  begin  to  dance  round  the 
little  hut,  inside  which  the  girl  is  seated.  This  goes  on  for 
close  on  an  hour,  when  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick  inside 
the  hut  through  the  leaf  covering.  The  girl  has  then  to 
take  hold  of  one  of  those  sticks  from  the  inside,  and  the 
owner  of  the  stick  which  is  seized  by  her  becomes  the 
husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  This  ceremony  is  followed 
by  feasting,  after  which  the  marriage  is  consummated/' 
Among  the  Kurumbas  of  the  Nilgiris  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
marriage  rite.  A  man  and  woman  will  mate  together,  and 
live  as  man  and  wife.  And,  if  it  happens  that  in  a  family 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  such  wives  for  one  or  two 
generations  without  the  woman  deserting  her  man  in  favour 
of  another,  it  becomes  an  event,  and  is  celebrated  as  such. 
The  pair  sit  together,  and  pour  water  over  such  other  from 
pots.  They  then  put  on  new  cloths,  and  a  feast  is  partaken 
of.  Among  the  jungle  Sholagas,  when  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl,  and  she  likes  him,  they  go  off  to  the  jungle  for 
three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the  whole  village  turns  out 
with  tom-toms  and  other  musical  instruments.  They  go  into 
the  jungle  and  find  the  young  couple,  whom  they  bring  in 
procession  to  the  temple,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed.  According  to  another  account,  the  couple  elope 
to  a  distant  jungle,  and  return  home  only  after  the  bride 
has  become  a  mother.* 

In  one  form  of  marriage  among  the  Chenchus,  a  man, 
wishing  to  marry,  selects  his  bride,  and*  both  retire  for 
one  night  by  mutual  consent  from  the  gud^m  (village). 
On  the  following  morning,  when  they  return,  their  parents 
invite  their  friends  and  relatives,  and,  by  formally  investing 
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them  with  new   cloths,  declare  them  duly  married.    To 
complete  the  ceremonj,  a  meal  is  given  to  those  assembled* 

When  a  Tanda  Polajan  of  Travancore  puts  on  her  sedge 
(tanda)  apron  for  the  first  time,  as  a  sign  that  puberty  has 
been  reached,  there  is  a  ceremony  called  the  tanda  marriage.t 
The  Yemkalas  of  the  Eistna  district  are  divided  into  two 
classes — sheep  and  goats  practically.  Of  these,  the  latter 
are  the  bastard  offspring  of  the  former.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  among  the  legitimate  members.  But, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  separate  caste,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  bastard  couple  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  a  bastard.  They  must  marry  a  legitimate^  and  so 
the  second  generation  is  clean  again. j:  Among  the  Nanga 
Porojas  of  Vizagapatam,  pits  are  dug  in  the  ground,  in 
which  during  the  cold  season  the  children  are  put  at 
night  to  keep  them  warm.  The  pit  is  about  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  spring  all  the  marriageable  girls 
of  a  settlement  are  put  into  one  pit,  and  a  young  maQ| 
who  has  really  selected  his  bride  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  comes  and  proposes  to  her.  If  she  refuses  him,  he 
tries  one  after  another  till  he  is  accepted.  On  one  occasion 
a  leopard  jumped  into  the  pit,  and  killed  some  of  the 
maidens.  According  to  another  version,  a  number  of 
Bhonda  youths,  candidates  for  matrimony,  start  off  for  a 
village,  where  they  hope  to  find  a  corresponding  number  of 
young  women,  and  make  known  their  wishes  to  the  elders, 
who  receive  them  with  all  due  ceremony.  The  juipe  of  the 
Salop  (sago  palm,  Caryoia  urens)  in  a  fermented  state  is 
in  great  requisition,  as  nothing  can  be  done  without  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  this,  their  favourite  beverage.  The 
youths  excavate  an  underground  chamber  (if  one  is  not 
already  prepared)  having  an  aperture  at  the  top,  admitting 
of  the  entrance  of  one  at  a  time.  Into  this  the  young 
gentlemen,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  young  girls,  are 
introduced,  when  they  grope  about  and  make  their  selection, 
after  which  they  ascend  out  of  it,  each  holding  the  young 
lady  of  his  choice  by  the  forefinger  of  one  of  her  hands. 
Bracelets  are  then  put  on  her  arms  by  the  elders.§  No 
girl  among  the  Gadabas  is  permitted  to  marry  till  she  can 
weave  her  own  cloth. 
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At  a  Toda  wedding  the  bride  bows  down  with  her  face 
to  the  ground,  and  the  bridegroom  places  first  the  right, 
and  then  the  left  foot  on  her  head.  She  then  brings  water 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  becomes  a  housewife. 

Unusual  details  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Chettis 
(traders)  are  the  wearing  of  a  toe-ring  by  the  bridegroom, 
and  a  custom,  said  to  be  now  dying  out,  of  inviting  a 
carpenter  to  bless  the  happy  pair.  Unmarried  girls  usually 
wear  a  necklace  of  cowry  {Cyprcea  arabica)  shells  and  beads. 
This  is  noteworthy,  for,  though  married  women  in  many 
castes  are  distinguished  by  the  tdli  round  their  necks  and 
the  silver  rings  on  their  second  toes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Brdhmans  by  wearing  one  end  of  their  cloths  passed  between 
their  legs,  it  is  unusual  for  unmarried  girls  to  wear  any 
badge  of  their  condition.* 

Among  Telugu  Br&hmans,  the  interposition  oif  a  cloth 
as  a  screen  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  just  before 
the  tying  of  the  mangala  soothram  (t41i)  is  fairly  common. 
It  is  resorted  to  so  tlmt  the  bride  may  not  be  seen  by  tUb 
bridegroom.  Further,  the  bride  is,  like  the  Santhal  bride 
in  Bengal,  made  to  sit  in  a  capacious  basket,  which  is 
either  empty  or  partly  filled  with  paddy.  The  t&li  is  tied 
while  she  is  in  the  basket.  Among  all  the  Telugu-speaking 
castes,  from  Brdhmans  to  M&digas,  small  black  glass  beads 
form  part  of  the  mangala  soothram. t 

At  a  wedding  among  the  low-class  M&las,  a  barber 
pares  the  bridegroom's  toe-nails,  and,  as  a  mere  form, 
touches  his  chin  with  a  razor.  Then,  taking  two  rice- 
pounders,  he  dips  the  ends  in  milk  and  ghee  (clarified 
buttar),  and  touches  the  shoulders  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom as  a  signal  to  retire  for  bathing,  whUe  he  salutes 
them  with  the  words  '^  Good  be  to  you.^'J  A  Edpa 
bridegroom  is  invested  with  a  new  cloth,  and  the  bride 
placed  beside  him.  Their  cloths  are  then  tied  together  in 
a  knot.  A  barber  next  approaches  with  a  brass  cup  of 
water,  and  a  plate  containing  rice  stained  with  turmeric  is 
placed  upon  the  ground.  Each  of  the  visitors  takes  up  a 
few  grains  of  riee,  and  sprinkles  them  on  the  head  of  the 
couple,  and  waves  round  their  heads  some  small  pieces  of 
money  to  avert  the  e^il  eye.  The  coins  so  used  are  thrown 
into  the  barber's  cup.    The  barber  then  cuts  the  toe-nails 
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of  the  bridegroom.  This,  with  the  Sudras,  answers  to  the 
ceremony  of  shaving  the  head  among  the  Brdhmans.  Later 
a  cloth  is  held  up  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
she  is  presented  to  him  by  her  father.  The  couple  unite 
hands,  and  walk  round  the  dais  thrice.  Then,  the  veil 
being  again  held  up  between 'them,  the  bridegroom  places 
his  right  foot  upon  a  black  pounding  stone,  and  the  bride 
puts  her  left  foot  thjee  times  upon  his  right.  Then  she 
treads  with  her  right  foot  upon  the  stone,  and  he  places  his 
left  foot  upon  it  three  times.  The  temporary  screen  is 
then  again  removed,  and  the  bride  puts  on  the  safPron- 
ooloured  cloth  brought  her  as  a  present  by  the  bridegroom's 
father.  Bride  and  bridegroom  look  up  at  the  sky  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  polar  star,  and  then  enter  the  apartment, 
when  the  marriage  feast  commences.*  At  a  Brdhman 
marriage  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  shows  the  bride  the 
polar  star,  reciting  the  following  text.  "  Heaven  is  stable ; 
the  earth  is  stable ;  this  universe  is  stable ;  these  mountains 
are  stable.  May  this  woman  be  stable  in  her  husband's 
family,  "t  Many  variants  of  the  Kdpu  screen-scene  occur 
in  the  Telugu  country,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  less 
civilised  classes.  For  example,  at  a  Y&n&di  wedding  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  sit  side  by  side  on  two  planks  upon  a 
raised  platform.  The  mothers  of  the  contracting  parties 
then  anoint  them  with  oil,  turmeric,  and  sandal  paste.  The 
pair  retire  to  bathe,  and  return  from  the  bath  decorated 
with  jewelry,  and  wearing  new  cloths,  which  have  been 
dipped  in  turmeric  water  and  dried.  They  next  stand,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  platform,  and  a  cloth  is  interposed  as  a 
screen  between  them,  after  the  kankanam,  or  cotton  thread 
dipped  in  turmeric  water,  has  been  tied  to  the  wrist.  To 
this  thread  a  folded  mango  {Mangifera  indica)  leaf  is  some- 
times attached.  The  couple  next  approach  the  screen,  and 
the  bridegroom,  stretching  his  right  leg  underneath  the 
screen,  places  his  right  foot  on  the  right  foot  of  the  bride. 
He  then  takes  up  the  bottu,  or  gold  ornament,  attached  to 
a  cotton  thread  dyed  with  turmeric,  and  ties  it  round  the 
neck  of  the  bride,  his  foot  still  on  hers.  In  some  cases  a 
cotton  thread  (bashingamu)  with  a  folded  mango  leaf 
attached  to  it  is  further  tied  on  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the 
custom  among  the  Nayudus,  Kdpus,  and  others.^: 
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On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  among  the  Kurubas  of 
western  Bellary,  a  sqaare  space  is  marked  out  hy  pots  filled 
with  water,  wliioh  are  placed  at  each  corner.  Ilound  the 
pots  five  turns  of  cotton  thread  are  wound.  Within  the 
square  a  pestle^  painted  with  red  and  white  stripes,  is  placed, 
on  which  the  bridal  couple,  with  two  young  girls,  sit. 
Rice  is  thrown  over  them,  they  are  anointed  and  washed, 
and  receive  presents.  Later  on,  the  marriage  dais  is 
covered  with  a  blanket  (kumbli),  on  which  a  mill-stone  and 
basket  filled  with  cholum  {Andropogon  Sorghiirn),  are 
placed.  The  bridegroom  standing  with  a  foot  on  the  stone, 
and  the  bride  with  a  foot  on  the  basket,  the  tdli  is  tied  by 
the  officiating  Brdhman  priest,  while  those  assembled  throw 
rice  over  the  happy  pair.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day 
after  marriage,  a  large  metal  plate  or  gangalam  is  filled 
with  rice,  ghee,  curds,  and  sugar.  Round  this  some  of  the 
relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit,  and  finish  off 
the  food.  The  number  of  those  who  partake  thereof  must 
be  an  odd  one,  and  they  must  eat  the  food  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with  them  while  eating 
or  afterwards,  it  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  impending  mis- 
fortune. Some  even  consider  it  as  an  indication  of  the  bad 
character  of  the  bride. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Holey  as  (agrestic  serfs)  of 
South  Ganara,  the  bridegroom's  party  go  to  the  bride's  house 
with  rice,  betel-leaves  and  areca-nuts,  and  wait  the  whole 
night  outside  the  bride's  hut,  the  bridegroom  being  seated 
on  a  mat  specially  made  by  the  bride.  Next  morning  the 
bride  is  made  to  sit  opposite  the  bridegroom  with  a  win- 
nowing fan,  filled  vrith  betel-leaves,  etc.,  between  them. 
Meanwhile  the  men  and  women  throw  rice  over  the  heads 
of  the  contracting  couple.  The  bride  then  accompanies 
the  bridegroom  to  his  hut,  carrying  the  mat  with  her.  The 
marriage  ceremony  lasts  four  days,  during  which  time  none 
of  the  party  should  fail  to  sit  on  the  mat.  On  the  last  day 
the  couple  take  the  mat  to  a  river  or  tank  (pond),  where 
fish  are  to  be  found,  and  catch  some  fish,  which  they  let 
go  after  kissing  them.*  At  a  wedding  among  the  leaf- 
wearing  Koragas  of  8.  Canara,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
take  a  cold  bath,  and  seat  themselves  side  by  side  on  a 
mat  with  a  handful  of  rice  between  them.  The  blessings 
of  the  sun  are  invoked,  and  then  an  elderly  man  of  the 
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tribe  takes  up  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  sprinkles  them  over 
the  heads  of  the  couple.  His  example  is  followed  by  the 
others  present.  The  bridegroom  has  then  to  present  two 
silver  pieces  to  the  bride.*  At  a  wedding  among  the 
Kannadijans  (Canarese  shepherds)  married  women  are 
selected,  who  are  required  to  bathe  as  each  of  the  more 
important  ceremonies  is  performed,  and  are  alone  allowed 
to  cook  for  or  to  touch  the  happy  couple.  Weddings  last 
eight  days,  daring  which  time  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  not  sit  on  anything  but  woollen  blankets.f 

The  essential  and  binding  part  of  the  marriage  among 
the  Bants  of  South  Canara  is  called  dhdre.  The  right  hand 
of  the  bride  being  placed  over  the  right  hand  of  the 
bridegroom,  a  silver  vessel  (dhdre-gindi)  filled  with  water, 
with  a  cocoanut  over  the  mouth  and  the  flower  of  the  areoa- 
nut  palm  over  the  cocoanut,  is  placed  on  the  joined  hands. 
The  parents,  the  managers  of  the  two  families,  and  the 
village  headmen  all  touch  the  vessel,  which,  with  the  hands 
of  the  bridal  pair,  is  moved  up  and  down  three  times.  In 
some  families  the  water  is  poured  from  the  vessel  into  the 
united  hands  of  the  couple,  and  this  betokens  the  gift 
of  the  bride.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  guests,  who  express  a  hope  that 
they  may  become  the  parents  of  twelve  sons  and  twelve 
daughters.  An  empty  plate,  and  another  containing  rice, 
are  next  placed  before  the  pair,  and  their  friends  sprinkle 
them  with  rice  from  the  one,  and  place  a  small  gift,  gen- 
erally four  annas,  in  the  other.  The  bridegroom  then  makes 
a  gift  to  the  bride,  which  is  called  tird6chi,  and  varies  in 
amoijnt  according  to  the  position  of  the  parties.*  Among 
the  Ares  the  pot  contains  a  mixture  of  water,  milk,  honey, 
and  curds  instead  of  the  usual  plain  water.*  In  the  dhdre 
ceremony  as  performed  by  the  Gaudas,  the  bridal  pair  hold 
in  their  joined  hands  five  betel-leaves,  an  areca-nut,  and 
four  annas  ;  and,  after  the  water  has  been  poured,  the  bride- 
groom ties  a  Xi&ii  on  the  neck  of  the  bride.*  At  mar- 
riages among  the  Mogers  (fishermen)  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sit  under  a  pand&l  (booth),  and  join  hands,  palms 
uppermost.  Upon  their  hands  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
bride  places  first  some  rice,  next  five  betel-leaves,  then  an 
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nnliusked  areca  "hut,  and  last  of  all  a  lighted  wick.  Tlie 
bridal  couple  plowlj  lower  their  hands,  and  deposit  all  these 
things  on  the  ground.  The  bride's  maternal  uncle  then  takes 
her  by  the  hand,  and  formally  makes  her  over  to  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bridegroom,* 

Among  the  Dand&sis  (village  watchmen)  of  Ganjdm, 
putting  bangles  on  the  wrists  of  the  bride  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Widows  may  not  marry  the 
eldei  brothers  of  their  deceased  husbands,  and  a  bachelor 
wishing  to  marry  a  widow  has  first  to  marry  a  sahdda  tree. 
The  tree  is  afterwards  cut  down,  and  the  man  is  thus 
convei-ted  into  a  widower.f  The  essential  portion  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  with  the  Badh6yis  (Oriya  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths)  is  the  tying  together  of  the  hands  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.f  In  like  manner,  at  a  wedding 
among  the  Bol&sis  and  Sdmantiyas  (Oriya  cultivators),  the 
binding  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  hasthog6nthi,  or  the 
tying  together  of  the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair  with  a  cotton 
thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water.t  The  contracting  parties 
at  a  wedding  among  the  jungle  Kddirs  of  the  western 
ghdts  link  together  the  little  fingers  of  their  right  hands 
as  a  token  of  their  union,  and  walk  in  procession  round  the 
marriage  booth.  So,  too,  the  P&no  (hill  tribe  of  Ganj&m) 
bride  and  bridegroom  have  to  join  their  little  fingers 
to  make  the  ceremony  binding.t 

A  curious  ceremony  during  a  marriage  among  the 
Goundans  of  Coimbatore  ia  the  visit  of  the  bride  to  the 
ndttu-kal  (place  where  grain  seedlings  are  raised),  where 
a  Pilleiyar  (the  elephant  god)  is  made  by  the  parties  of  cow- 
dung  or  mud,  worshipped,  and  broken  up.  At  this  spot  the 
n&ttu-kal  and  the  sun  are  also  worshipped. ^i 

Asa  preliminary  to  marriage  among  the  Kurubas,  the 
bridegroom's  father  observes  certain  marks  or  curls  on  the 
head  of  the  proposed  bride.  Some  of  these  are  believed  to 
forbode  prosperity,  and  others  misery  to  the  family  into 
which  the  girl  enters.  They  are,  therefore,  very  cautious  in 
selecting  only  such  girls  as  possess  curls  (suli)  of  good 
fortune.  This  curious  custom  is  observed  by  others  only 
in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  and  horses.  One 
of  the  good  curls  is  the  bdshingan  found  on  the  forehead. 
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and  the  bad  ones  are  the  p^yan&kallu  at  the  back  of  the 
head^  sgid  the  edirsuK  near  the  right  temple.  As  a  nuptial 
tie,  the  ends  of  the  garments  of  the  contracting  Kuruba 
parties  are,  at  the  wedding,  tied  together.*  The  curl  on  the 
forehead  appears  to  be  considered  a  good  omen  by  the 
Kurubas  at  Uospet,  and  bad  bj  those  at  Sander.  A  curl  on 
the  chest  (theggoo)  is  considered  unlucky  by  both.  Bad 
curls  are  by  them  supposed  to  cause  the  death  of  the  man 
who  marries  their  possessor,  who  is  accordingly  mated  to  a 
widower.  Like  the  Kurubas,  the  Pallis  also  examine  the 
curls  in  the  selection  of  a  bride.  A  curl  on  the  forehead  is 
considered  as  an  indication  that  the  girl  will  become  a  widow; 
and  one  on  the  back  of  the  head  portends  the  death  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  her  husband.  On  the  subject  of  curls 
in  the  horse  Mr.  J.  Walhonse  writes  as  follows :  "  When 
a  wealthy  Hindu  meditates  purchasing  a  horse,  lie  looks  to 
the  presence  or  not  of  certain  circles  or  curls  on  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  These  are  called  in  Tamil  suri  or 
flowers,  and  by  them  a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  temper 
and  quality  of  the  horse.  Each  curl  indicates  a  par- 
ticular god,  and  a  Hindu  will  not  purchase  unless  the  hair- 
curls  are  present,  turning  in  the  proper  direction,  and  in 
their  right  places.'^  t  At  the  marriage  ceremony  of  some 
Kurubas,  a  golden  image  of  the  tribal  hero  is  taken  out  of  the 
saffron  powder,  in  which  it  has  lain  in  its  casket,  and  placed 
before  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  call  aloud  the  hero's 
name.  The  pajdri  (officiating  priest)  then  breaks  a  few 
cocoanuts  on  the  heads  of  the  hereditary  cocoanut-breakers, 
and  ties  a  piece  of  saffron  to  the  right  arm  of  the  bride. 
With  the  Patha  Kurubas  the  string  used  must  be  of  cotton 
and  wool  jnixed  ;  with  the  Kottha  Kurubas  of  wool  alone ;  and 
with  the  And^  Kurubas  of  wool  alone,  this  being  regarded 
as  an  important  distinction.  Next  the  goudu  ^head-man)  and 
pujdri  throw  rice  upon  the  bride's  head,  and  the  bridegroom 
tying  a  tdli  round  her  neck,  the  ceremony  is  completed.  J 
According  to  another  account*  the  Kurubas  are  divided 
into  three  endogamous  divisions,  viz.,  attikankana,  unnekan- 
kana,  and  ande.  In  Canarese  atti  means  cotton,  unne  woollen, 
while  kankana  is  a  thread  tied  round  the  wrist  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  and  the  first  and  second  sub-divisions  use 
respectively  cotton  and  woollen  threads  at   their  marriages. 
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And^  is  a  small  vessel  used  b^  the  And^  Eurubas  for  mi  Iking 
goats.  According  to  a  popular  legend,  an  ancestral  Kuruba, 
by  name  Undala  Padmanna,  wliose  material  welfare  was 
provided  for  hj  Siva,  contracted  alliances  with  a  Br&hraan 
girl  whom  he  rescued  from  B&kshasas,  and  with  a  girl  of  his 
own  caste.  At  the  marriage  of  his  sons,  a  cotton  (atti)  kan- 
kanam  was  tied  to  the  wrist  of  the  caste  woman's  offspring, 
and  a  woollen  (unni)  kankanam  to  that  of  the  BrdhmangirFs 
sons.  Marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  bridegroom^s  house, 
and,  if  the  bride  belongs  to  a  different  village,  she  is  escort-ed 
to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  and  made  to  wait  in  a  particular 
spot  outside  it.  On  the  first  daj  of  the  marriage,  puma 
kumbam,  a  small  decorated  vessel  containing  milk  or  ghee, 
with  a  two-anna  piece  and  acocoanut  placed  on  the  betel-leaf 
spread  over  the  mouth  of  it,  is  taken  by  the  bridegroom's 
relations  to  meet  the  bride's  party.  There  the  distribution  of 
p&n-Bup&ri  takes  place,  and  both  parties  return  to  the  village. 
Meanwhile  the  marriage  booth  is  erected,  and  twelv^e  twigs 
of  n&val  (Hugenia  caryophyllcBo)  are  tied  to  the  twelve  pillars, 
the  central  or  milkpost,  under  which  the  bridal  pair  sit,  being 
smeared  with  saffron,  and  a  yellow  thread  being  tied  thereto. 
In  £m  auspicious  hour  of  the  third  day,  the  couple  are  made 
to  sit  in  the  booth,  the  bridegroom  facing  the  east  and  the 
bride  facing  west.  On  a  blanket  spread  near  the  kumbam 
2^  measures  of  rice,  a  tdli  or  bottu,  a  cocoanut,  betel-leaf, 
and  camphor  are  placed.  The  gaudu  places  a  ball  of  vibh&ti 
(sacred  ashes)  thereon,  breaks  a  cocoanut,  and  worships  the 
kumbam,  while  camphor  is  burnt.  The  gaudu  next  takes 
the  tdli,  blesses  it,  and  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties 
it  round  the  bride's  neck.  The  gaadu  then,  throwing  rice 
on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  recites  certain  verses.  The  girl 
next  removes  her  veil,  and  the  men  and  women  assembled 
throw  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  bridal  pair.  The  ends  of 
their  garments  are  then  tied,  and  two  girls  and  three  boys 
are  made  to  eat  out  of  the  plates  placed  before  the  married 
couple.     A  feast  completes  the  ceremony. 

At  a  Goorg  wedding  the  Aruva  (family  adviser)  puts  three 
pebbles  in  the  hands  of  the  bride,  who  ties  them  in  one  of 
the  corners  of  her  garment  as  a  token  of  sealing  her  right 
to  her  husband's  property.  '  The  bridegroom  throws  some 
coloured  rice  on  the  head  of  his  new  wife,  gives  a  little  milk 
to  her  to  drink  and  presents  her  with  a  gift,  such  as  a  ring, 
or  anything  according  to  his  means.  When  the  bride- 
groom enters  the  bride's  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
marriage  day,  several  thick  plantain  tree  trunks  are  placed 
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across  the  entrance,  eacL  of  which  he  has  to  cut  in  single 
strokes,  showing  his  strength  of  arm,  and  confirming  thereby 
his  fitness  to  marrj  the  bride.* 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  when  a  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  family  of  a  Komati,t  some  member  of  this  family 
is  obliged  to  go  tlirongh  the  form  of  inviting  the  low-class 
M&digas  (leather- workers)  of  the  place.  If  the  M&digas  were 
to  hear  the  invitation,  the  Komati  would  certainly  be 
assaulted,  and  treated  roughly  ;  for  the  M&digas  look  on  the 
invitation  as  an  insult  and  unlucky.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  M&digas  hearing  the  invitation,  the  Komati  takes  care  to 
go  to  the  back  of  the  Mddiga's  house  at  a  time  when  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  seen,  and  whispers  into  an  iron  vessel  commonly 
used  for  measuring  out  grain  an  invitation  in  the  following 
words:  '^  In  the  house  of  the  small  ones  (i.e.,  Komatis)  a 
marriage  is  going  to  take  place.  The  members  of  the  big 
house  (i.e.,  Madigas)  are  to  come.''  The  Kghtto  kindle  the 
fire  during  the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  obtained  from  a 
M&diga's  house,  bat,  since  the  Mddigas  object  to  giving  it, 
some  artifice  has  to  be  used  in  getting  this  fire. 4:  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  though  many  Komatis  deny  it,  that  at  their 
marriage  ceremonies  they  have  to  present  betel-nuts  and 
leaves  to  some  Mddiga  family.§  Concerning  this  custom 
Mr.  W.  Francis  writes  as  follows. ||  "  The  statement  about 
the  presentation  of  the  betel-leaf  and  nut  seems  to  be  accu- 
rate, though  no  doubt  the  custom  is  not  universal.  It  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  (Trans.  London  Ethn. 
Soc,  1869)  and  Major  Mackenzie  (Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  VIII,  p. 
36) ;  and,  in  a  foot-note  on  p,  55  of  the  ^  Original  Inhabitants 
of  Bharata  Varsha  or  India, '  Dr-  Oppert  states  that  he  has 
in  his  possession  documents  which  confirm  the  story.  It  is 
said  that  now-a-days  the  presentation  is  sometimes  veiled  by 
the  Komati  concerned  sending  his  shoes  to  be  mended  by  the 
Mddiga  a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  deferring  payment 
till  the  wedding  day,  and  then  handing  the  M&diga  the  leaf 
and  nut  with  the  amount  of  his  bill."  According  to  another 
account,  the  Komati  of  set  purpose  unbinds  the  toe-ring  of 
his  native  shoes  (ch^ruppu),  and  summons  a  M&diga,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  make  and  repair  these  articles  o(  attire. 
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The  Mddiga  qoietlj  accepts  the  job,  and  is  paid  more  amply 
than  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  shape  of  pdn-sapdri,  flowers, 
and  money.*  There  is  said  to  be  another  queer  custom 
among  the  Komatis,  and  one  from  which  some  of  the  families 
derive  their  distinguishing  names.  After  a  marriage  has 
been  completed,  the  figure  of  a  cow  is  made  of  flour,  and  into 
its  stomach  they  put  a  mixture  of  turmeric,  lime  and  water, 
called  wokale.  This  is  probably  meant  to  represent  blood. 
After  the  cow  lias  been  worshipped  in  due  form,  it  is 
cut  up,  and  to  each  different  family  is  secretly  senb  that 
portion  of  the  cow  which,  according  to  custom,  they  are 
entitled  to  receive.  For  example,  the  Komarlavaru  receive 
the  horns,  the  Guntla  the  neck,  etc.f 

Among  the  IJr&lis  (Tamil  agricultural  labourers),  a  man 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  fined, 
and  has  to  marry  her;  and,  at  the  wedding,  his  waist 
string  is  tied  round  her  neck  instead  of  a  tiM.X  Among  the 
Koramas  the  tdii  is  replaced  by  a  string  of  black  beads. 
The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  a  bridegroom  forgot 
to  bring  the  t&li,  and  he  was  at  once  told  off  to  procure 
the  necessary  piece  of  gold  from  a  goldsmith.  The  parties 
waited  and  waited,  but  the  young  man  did  not  return. 
8ince  then  the  till  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  the  little 
string  of  beads  is  used  as  a  substitute.§  Instead  of  the 
t&li,  the  Beddis  use  a  plain  twisted  cord  of  cotton  thread 
besmeared  with  saffron,  and  devoid  of  ornament  of  any 
kind.  They  have  a  legend,  which  accounts  for  this.  In 
days  of  yore  a  Beddi  chief  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
he  accordingly  sent  for  a  goldsmith,  and,  desiring  him  to 
make  a  splendid  tdli,  gave  him  the  price  of  it  beforehand. 
The  smith  was  a  drunkard,  and  neglected  his  work.  The 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  arrived,  but  there 
was  no  tdli.  Whereupon  the  old  chief,  plucking  a  few 
threads  from  his  garment,  twisted  them  into  a  cord,  and 
tied  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  and  this  became  a 
custom.jl  The  Mel-nadu  and  Puramalai-n&du  Kalians  use 
a  necklet  made  of  horse-hair  instead  of  a  t&li.  The  insigne 
of  marriage  among  the  Gdndlas  (oil-pressers)  is  a  bundle  of 
101  yellow  coloured  threads  without  a  t&li  or  bottu.T 
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At  a  wedding  among  the  EAjp6ts  of  North  Arcot  the 
marriage  booth  must  be  made  with  mango  posts,  and  not 
with  those  of  Ficu^  religiosa,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  walk  round  it  seven  times.*  In  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  the  Vannijans  or  Pallis,  the  first  of  the  posts  sup- 
porting the  booth  must  be  cut  from  the  vanni  {Prosopis 
spidgera)^  a  tree  which  they  hold  in  much  reverence 
because  they  believe  that  the  five  Pandava  princes,  who 
were  like  themselves  Kshatriyas,  during  the  last  year  of 
their  wanderings,  deposited  their  arms  in  a  tree  of  this 
species.  On  the  tree  the  arms  turned  into  snakes,  and 
remained  untouched  till  the  owners'  return.*  The  Prosopis 
tree  is  worshipped  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from  sins, 
success  over  enemies,  and  the  realisation  of  the  devotee's 
wishes.  The  J&l&ris  (Telugu  fishermen)  are  divided  into 
two  endogamous  sections  called  the  people  of  the  twelve 
poles  and  the  people  of  the  eight  poles,  according  to  the 
number  of  poles  or  posts  used  for  the  marriage  booths. 
Similar  sections  are  said  to  exist  among  the  Pallis.f 

At  a  wedding  among  the  J6oris  (beggars),  the  marriage 
booth  must  contain  twelve  posts,  and  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  must  present  four  sheep  and  ten  pots  to  the 
assembled  guests.  Should  leither  fail,  he  or  she  receives 
three  blows  on  the  hand,  is  fined  3  rupees,  and  has  cow- 
dung  and  water  poured  over  the  head.  Part  of  the  fine 
goes  to  the  head  of  the  caste,  and  the  rest  is  spent  in  liquor, 
with  which  the  party  make  merry.t 

The  marriage  ceremony  among  the  nomad  Kuravans 
merely  consists  in  tying  a  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  round 
the  bride's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and  paying  the 
bride-price.t  The  Kuravans  seem  to  be  even  more  previ- 
ous than  fathers  who  enter  their  infant  sons  for  a  popular 
house  at  a  public  school.  For  their  children  are  said  to 
be  espoused  even  before  they  are  born.  Two  men,  who 
wish  to  have  marriages  between  their  children,  say  to  one 
another : — *'  If  your  wife  should  have  a  girl  and  mine  a  boy 
(or  vice  versa),  they  must  marry."  And,  to  bind  themselves 
to  this,  they  exchange  tobacco,  and  the  bridegroom's  father 
stands  a  feast  of  arrack  or  toddy  to  the  future  bride's 
relations.     But  if,   after   the   children   are   grown  up,   a 
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Br&hman  should .  pronounce  the  omens  unpropitious,  the 
marriage  is  not  consummated,  and  the  bride^s  father  pays 
back  the  cost  of  the  spirits  used  at  the  betrothal.  When  a 
marriage  is  arranged,  a  pot  of  water  is  placed  before  the 
couple,  and  a  grass  called  thurvi  {Cynodon  Dactyhn)  put 
into  the  water.  This  is  equal  to  a  binding  oath  between 
them*  Of  this  grass  it  is  said  in  the  Athawdna  Veda: 
"  May  this  grass,  which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which 
has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred 
of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  a  hundred 
years/'  Writing  concerning  the  Kuravans,  Mr.  Francis 
says :  t  ^*  Kuravas  have  usually  been  treated  as  being  the 
same  as  the  Yerukalas  ....  But  they  do  not  inter- 
marry or  eat  together.  The  Kuravas  are  said  to  tie  a  piece 
of  black  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water  round  the  bride's 
neck  at  weddings,  while  the  Yerukalas  use  a  necklace  of 
black  beads  ....  The  (Euravan)  wife  is  apparently 
regarded  as  of  small  account,  and,  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
Madras  High  Court,  a  husband  stated  that  he  had  sold  one 
of  his  wives  for  Bs.  21.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists 
merely  in  tying  the  thread  soaked  in  turmeric  round  the 
woman's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and  paying  the  bride- 
price.  Among  the  Xongu  sub-divisions,  this  latter  can  be 
paid  by  instalments  in  the  following  manner.  A  Kurava 
can  marry  hia  sister's  daughter,  and,  when  he  gives  his 
sister  in  marriage,  he  expects  her  to  produce  a  bride  for 
him.  His  sister's  husband  accordingly  pays  Rs.  7^  out 
of  the  Bs.  60,  of  which  the  bride-price  consists  at  the 
wedding  itself,  and  Bs.  2\  more  each  year  until  the  woman 
bears  a  daughter." 

At  a  Cheruman  (agriculture  serf)  wedding,  the  groom 
receives  from  his  brother-in-law  a  kerchief,  which  the 
giver  ties  round  his  waist,  and  a  bangle  which  is  placed 
on  his  arm.  The  bride  receives  a  pewter  vessel  from  her 
brother.  Next  her  cousin  ties  a  kerchief  round  the  groom's 
forehead,  and  sticks  a  betel-leaf  into  it.  The  bride  is  then 
handed  over  to  the  bridegroom.+  A  Boya  (Telugu  hunter) 
bride,  besides  having  a  golden  t&li  tied  to  her  neck,  has 
an  iron  ring  fastened  to  her  waist  with  a  black  string,  and 
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the  bridegroom  has  the  same.*  An  anusaal  item  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Malasars  of  Coimbatore  is  the 
tying  of  an  iron  ring  to  the  bridegroom's  waist. t  The 
t^li  is,  among  the  N&ttukottai  Chettis  (traders)  tied,  not  by 
the  bridegroom,  bat  by  some  old  man  who  is  the  father 
of  many  children.  During  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
should  invariably  carry  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  containing 
betel-leaves  and  nuts.J  At  a  wedding  among  the  jungle 
K&nikars  of  Travancore,  the  bridegroom  offers  a  cloth  as 
a  present  to  the  bride's  mother,  besides  one  to  the  bride  : 
and  a  present  of  5^  fanams  (coins)  in  the  case  of  a  bride 
who  has  reached  puberty,  and  7^  fanams  in  the  case  pf  a 
bride  who  has  not,  to  the  uncle  or  father-in-law,  four 
chuckrams  of  which  go  to  the  bride* s  father.  A  silver  tdli 
is  tied  by  the  bridegroom  himself  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  through  his  sister  to  one  of  the  former. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  feast  is  held  at  the  bride's  father's 
house,  and  on  the  next  at  the  bridegroom's.§ 

The  chief  ceremonies  at  a  marriage  among  the  Bdvuris 
(basket-makers  and  earth- diggers)  of  Ganjam  are  the  tying 
of  betel-leaf  and  nut  in  the  cloths  of  the  bridal  pair,  the 
throwing  of  rice  over  the  shoulder  of  the  bridegroom  by 
the  bride,  and  the  adornment  of  the  bride  with  bangles. f 
Unusual  items  at  a  wedding  among  the  Eonda  Doras  (hill 
cultivators)  of  Vizagapatam  are  that  the  bridegroom  is 
bathed  in  saffron  water,  and  that  the  t&li  is  handed  to  him 
by  an  old  man.t 

A  custom  called  ariveni  or  aireni  is  described  as  being 
observed  at  weddings  of  *  Sudras '  in  the  Nellore  district. 
Previous  to  the  marriage  day  a  potter  is  called  on  to  make 
from  nine  to  twenty-one  pots,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  smallest  a  foot. 
These  pots  are  painted  outside  with  ornamental  designs. 
The  bribe's  relatives  take  two  or  three  plates  full  of  rice, 
pulse,  and  cakes  under  a  canopy,  and  offer  them  to  the  pots. 
The  offering  is  taken  by  the  potter.  The  pots  are  then 
brought  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bride,  and  red-coloured  rice 
is  whirled  round  each,  to  avort  the  evil  eyo,  and  then 
thrown  away.     The  pots  are  brought  into  the  house,  and 
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ranged  eaoh  upon  a  settle  of  paddy.  Lights  are  kept 
barDing  near  this  day  and  night,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out.  When  the  married  couple  have  risen  from  the  seat 
of  gift,  they  repair  to  the  pots  and  worship  them,  and  repeat 
the  ceremony  morning  and  evening  for  five  days.  Each 
morning  and  evening  some  matrons  take  the  smaller  potd  to 
a  well  under  a  canopy,  accompanied  by  music,  and,  after 
worshipping  the  well,  they  fill  the  pots  with  water  and  bear 
them  to  the  house.  This  water  is  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  bathe  with.  Both  morning  and  evening  the  brida». 
couple  are  seated  upon  a  bedstead,  and  benedictory  hymns 
are  sung  round  them.*  The  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
Uppiliyans  (salt  workers)  is  unusnal.  The  couple  are  made 
to  sit  inside  a  wall  made  of  piled-up  water-pots.  The  ends 
of  their  cloths  are  tied  together,  and  then  the  women 
present  pour  the  contents  of  some  of  the  pots  over  them,  t 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgiris  the 
bride  prostrates  herself  before  her  new  lord  and  master, 
who  sets  his  foot  upon  her  neck,  saying  :  '*  Long  life  I  wish 
thee.  Bring  me  water."  She  obeys,  returns  with  a  full 
pitcher,  and  the  afiair  is  at  an  end.  She  will  not,  however, 
have  a  right  to  the  official  title  of  wife  until  she  is  well 
advanced  in  her  first  pregnancy.  If  she  carries  her  oflE- 
spring  for  seven  months  without  accident,  the  two  families 
proceed  to  the  positive  marriage  called  kanni  kattedu. 
They  meet  at  a  feast/  after  which  the  father  takes  the 
young  woman  by  the  arm,  raises  her,  and  calls  the  general 
attention  to  her  enlarged  figure.  The  young  man  comes 
forward :  "  Dost  thou  permit  me  to  pass  this  cord  round 
thy  daughter's  neck"  ?  "  Tes,"  replies  the  father-in-law. 
The  cord  put  on^  the  legal  marriage  is  complete.  Some 
young  men,  hard  to  please,  make  three  or  four  trials  before 
fitting  the  slipper.:^  It  is  said  that  the  young  man,  if  when 
tying  the  string  round  the  bride's  neck  he  gets  it  entangled 
in  her  hair,  is  fined  for  carelessness. 

Among  the  Velliir-n&du  Kalians  a  curious  custom  is 
said  to  be  followed  in  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's 
pregnancy.  Patterns  are  drawn  on  her  back  with  rice 
flour,  and  milk  is  poured  over  them.  The  husband's  sister 
decorates    a    grinding  stone    in    the  same    way^   invokes 
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blessings  on  the  woman,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  she 
may  have  a  male  child  as  strong  as  a  stono.* 

When  a  Toda  woman  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant 
with  her  first  child,  she  removes  the  tdli  from  her  neck,  and 
puts  it  hy  until  the  ceremony  in  celebration  of  the  fifth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  called  purs  yet  pinmi.  To  wit- 
ness this,  Todas  are  invited  to  the  mand,  and  feasted  on 
milk,  rice,  and  jaggery  (molasses;.  The  woman's  father 
promises  his  son-in-law  a  buffalo  by  name,  which  is  subse- 
quently sent  as  a  present.  Husbaud  and  wife  then  go 
to  the  forest,  accompanied  by  their  relations  and  guests, 
and  the  husband  sets  off  in  search  of  a  blade  of  grass 
and  twig  of  a  shrub  (Sophara  glatica),  while  the  woman 
remains  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  ndga  tree  {Eugeniu  Arnot- 
tiana)y  near  which  a  rude  temporary  hut  has  been  erected. 
A  triangular  hole  is  cut  in  the  tree  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  a  lighted  lamp  placed  in  the  hole.  The 
husband  then  asks  bis  father-in-law  ^  Shall  I  tie  the  t&li  (purs 
pul  godvayi)  ?  and,  on  receiving  his  assent  to  do  so,  places 
it  round  his  wife's  neck,  and  gives  the  grass  and  twig  to 
her.  After  raising  them  to  her  head,  the  woman  places 
them  against  the  tree  under  the  lamp,  and  stands  racing 
the  tree  till  the  lamp  goes  out.  Meanwhile  her  husband  ties 
up  in  a  cloth  some  rdgi  {Meusine  Corocana)^  wheat,  honey, 
s&mai  {Panicum  miliare),  and  gram  {Cicer  arietinum)^  and 
places  them  in  a  round  hole  in  the  tree  beneath  the  lamp. 
He  then  prepares  a  meal  for  himself  and  his  wife,  which 
they  partake  of  separately  towards  evening.  The  other 
Todas  return  to  the  husband's  mand  where  they  '^  dine 
and  sleep,"  going  on  the  following  morning  to  the  forest 
to  bring  back  the  man  and  his  wife.  The  twig  and  grass 
used  in  this  ceremony  are  made  to  represent  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  are,  according  to  Mr.  Natesa  Sastri,  placed 
in  the  niche  along  with  the  light,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  observe  it  minutely  for  an  hour.  The  bow  and  string 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  are  afterwards  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  woman,  who  is  from  that  moment  the  recognised  wife 
of  the  Toda  who  married  her.  The  primitive  marriage 
badge,  made  from  what  the  forest  affords,  is  retained  only 
during  that  night.  It  is  replaced  on  the  following  morning 
by  a  silver  ornament  called  kyavilli. 

Concerning  a  form  of  marriage  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  among  the  Komatis,  if  a  man  and  woman  have 
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been  living  together  and  the  man  dies,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
writes  as  follows.*  "  The  sad  iatelligence  of  her  man's 
death  is  communicated  to  the  neighbours  ;  a  guru  or  priest 
is  summoned,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place.  According  to 
a  writer  who  once  witnessed  such  a  proceeding,  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  was  placed  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
yerandah  of  the  house  in  a  sitting  posture,  attired  like 
a  bridegroom,  and  the  face  and  hands  besmeared  with 
turmeric.  The  woman  was  clothed  like  a  bride,  and 
adorned  with  the  usual  tinsel  ornament  oyer  the  face,  which, 
as  well  as  the  arms,  was  daubed  over  with  yellow.  She  sat 
opposite  the  dead  body,  and  spoke  to  it  in  light  unmean- 
ing words,  and  then  chewed  bits  of  dry  cocoanut,  and 
squirted  them  on  the  face  of  the  dead  man.  This  continued 
for  hours,  and  not  till  near  sunset  was  the  ceremony  brought 
to  a  close.  Then  the  head  of  the  corpse  was  bathed,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  silk,  the  face  rubbed  over  with  some 
red  powder,  and  betel  leaves  placed  in  the  mouth.  Now 
she  might  consider  herself  married,  and  the  funeral  proces- 
sion started.'^  At  the  funeral  of  an  unmarried  Toda  girl, 
which  I  witnessed,  the  corpse  was  made  to  go  through  a 
form  of  marriage  ceremony.  A  small  boy,  three  years  old, 
was  selected  from  among  the  relatives  of  the  dead  girl, 
and  taken  by  his  father  in  search  of  a  grass  and  the  twig  of 
a  shrub  (Sophora)^  which  were  brought  to  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  was  lying.  The  mother  of  the  dead  child  then 
withdrew  one  of  its  hands  from  the  putk61i  (cloth)  in  which 
it  was  wrapped,  and  the  boy  placed  the  grass  and  twig  in 
the  hand,  and  limes,  plantains,  rice,  jaggery,  honey-comb 
and  butter  in  the  pocket  of  the  putkiili,  which  was  then 
stitched  with  needle  and  thread.  The  boy's  father  then 
took  off  his  son's  putkiili  and  covered  him  with  it  from  head 
to  foot.  Thus  covered,  the  boy  remained  outside  the  hut 
till  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  watched  through  the  night 
by  near  relatives  of  himself  and  his  dead  bride.  Among  the 
Maravars,  if  the  parties  are  too  poor  to  afford  all  the  rites 
and  entertainments,  the  tying  of  the  tdli  is  alone  performed 
at  first,  and  the  man  and  woman  begin  to  cohabit  forth- 
with. But  the  other  ceremonies  must  be  performed  at  some 
time,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  the  defect  must  be  cured." 
Sometimes  the  ancillary  ceremonies  will  take  place  after 
the  wife  has  borne  three  or  four  children.  And,  should  the 
husband  happen  to  die  before  he  can  afford  to  cure  the 

*  Op.  cit. 
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defect,  bis  friends  and  relations  will  at  once  borrow  money 
and  the  marriage  will  be  duly  completed  in  the  presence 
and  on  behalf  of  the  corpse,  which  mast  be  placed  on  one 
seat  with  the  woman,  and  be  made  to  represent  a  bride- 
groom. The  t&li  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  widow  is  free  to 
marrj  again.*  In  Malabar  an  unmarried  woman  cannot 
be  cremated  antil  the  t&li  has  been  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  corpse^  while  it  lies  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  some 
relation.  The  following  horrible  rite  has  been  described 
by  the  Abb^  Dabois  as  existing  among  the  Nambntiri 
Br&hmans  :  '*  Observant  Nambudrii  morem  quam  pravissi- 
mum  turpissimumqae.  Apnd  hos  immatursd  adhuc  nubnnt 
plemmqne  paellaB.  Si  forte  mortua  fuerit  virgo,  apud 
qnamexstiterint  jampabertatis  indicia,  more  gentili  quasi 
religio  est  in  cadaver  ejus  exercendum  esse  stuprum 
monstruoBum.  Neoesse  est  igitur  mercede  conducant 
parentes  qui  tam  obscaeni  conjagii  munere  fungi  velit^ 
quo  omisso  sibi  qnasi  maculam  hserere  existimant  propin- 
qui.^'  But  Mr.  T.  A.  Kalyanakrishna  Aiyar,  writing 
recently,!  stated  that  he  had  bad  the  advantage  of  an 
interview  with  the  greatest  living  authority  among  the 
Namb^dris  on  their  customs  and  observances^  who  assured 
him  that  not  only  did  the  customs  not  exist  at  the  present 
day,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  tradition 
that  it  ever  existed  among  them  at  any  time. 

Turning  now  to  the  custom  of  polyandry.  As  an 
example  of  giuwi- polyandry,  the  Tottiyans  or  Eambalatt&rs 
may  be  cited.  When  a  marriage  has  been  agreed  to,  two 
booths  are  erected  outside  the  village,  and  decked  with  the 
leaves  of  the  pongu  tree.  In  each  of  them  is  placed  a 
bullock-saddle,  and  upon  these  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  seated  while  the  relations  are  marshalled,  and  addressed 
by  the  priest.  After  marriage  it  is  customary  for  the 
women  to  cohabit  with  their  husbfiind's  brothers  and  near 
relatives,  and  with  their  uncles ;  and,  so  far  from  any  dis- 
grace attaching  to  them  in  consequence,  their  priests  compel 
them  to  keep  up  the  custom,  if  by  any  chance  they  are  unwill- 
ing.* One  of  the  customs  of  the  western  Kalians  is  specially 
carious.  It  constantly  happens  that  a  woman  is  the  wife 
of  ten,  eight,  six,  or  two  husbands,  who  are  held  to  be  tlie 
fathers  jointly  and  Severally  of  any  children  that  may  be 
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bora  of  her  body.  And,  still  more  curiouslj,  when  the  chil- 
dren grow  up,  thej  for  some  unknown  reason  invariably  style 
themselves  the  children,  not  of  ten,  eighty  or  six  fathers  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  of  eight  and  two,  six  and  two,  or  four 
and  two  fathers.*  Concerning  the  system  of  polyandry 
among  the  Todas,  I  gather  that  a  woman  may  be  married  to 
more  than  one  man,  provided  they  are  brothers  (adelphogamy), 
and  the  maximum  number  seems  to  be  five.  The  children 
of  a  woman  who  has  more  than  one  husband  are  said  to  be 
the  children  of  the  eldest  brother.  If  he  dies,  the  next 
brother  is  recognised  as  the  father  and  so  on.  In  lieu  of  a 
no-admission  card  or  "  not-at-home  "  box,  a  walking-stick 
and  mantle  are  said  to  be  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  hut 
as  an  indication  that  one  of  the  men  is  with  the  woman,  and 
entrance  into  the  hut  is  forbidden.  The  privileges  of  a 
husband  can,  it  is  said,  be  secured  by  the  presentation  of 
a  new  cloth  to  a  woman  with  the  consent  of  her  real 
husband  or  husbands.  During  my  last  stay  among  the 
Todas,  polyandry  was  noted  in  fourteen  out  of  twenty-six 
dwelling  huts  of  thirteen  mands,  of  which  a  census  was 
taken  with  three  as  the  maximum  number  of  husbands  for 
one  woman.  The  subject  of  Toda  polyandry  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Marshall.t  *'  If  we  consider  that  one  or 
more  brothers  may  each  become  the  husband  of  separate 
wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a  dower,  and  that 
younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of  maturity,  and  other 
brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may  each  either  take 
separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those  already  in  the 
family,  we  can  at  onco  understand  that  any  degree  of 
complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a  single 
wife  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a  group  of 
wives.  All  the  children  of  these  very  promiscuous  unions 
are  held  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as,  as  is  manifest,  a 
generation  or  two  of  such  marriages  must  produce  inextric- 
able confusion  in  relationships,  so  we  find  that  the  Todas, 
who  like  nothing  so  much  as  reducing  things  to  simple 
formulae,  rather  ignore  the  whole  subject,  terming  them 
anatama.j:  They  will  describe  the  connection  between  such 
brothers  as  follows  :  Their  fathers  are  brothers-in-law :  their 
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mothers  being  sisters,  they  are  brothers.  An  uncle  is  styled 
my  little  father  :  most  significant."  In  Ceylon  the  children 
of  polyandroas  marriages  acknowledged  all  the  husbands 
of  their  mother  as  their  fathers,  calling  them  great  father, 
little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  highland  chief- 
tain in  Ceylon  that,  in  speaking  oF  the  insolent  behaviour  of 
a  certain  lad  towards  him,  he  remarked  :  "  He  behaves  thus 
to  me  who  am  one  of  his  fathers."*  And  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
speaking  contemptuously  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  in 
which  Prof essor  Haeckel  was  staying,  spoke  as  follows. 
"  Their  reprobate  nature  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  these 
low-country  people  have  always  had  a  number  of  fathers, 
and,  as  they  inherit  all  the  bad  qualities  of  so  many  fathers,* 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  grow  worse  and  worse."t 
Among  the  jungle  Kurumbas  of  the  Nilgiris  it  is  the 
custom  for  several  brothers  to  take  one  wife  in  common,  and 
they  do  not  object  to  their  women  being  open  to  others 
also.f  In  the  Madras  Census  report,  1891,  Mr.  H.  A.  Stuart 
states  that  he  is  '^  informed  that  polyandry  of  the  fraternal 
type  exists  among  the  Panta  sub-division  of  the  Beddis,  but 
the  statement  requires  verification."  I  have  been  unable  to 
establish  the  existence  of  the  custom,  belief  in  which  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that,  among  the  Keddi  sub- 
division of  the  Ydnddis,  who  are  employed  by  Panta  Beddis 
as  domestic  servants,  if  a  woman's  hasband  dies,  abandons 
or  divorces  her,  she  may  marry  his  brother.  The  Kanis&ns 
(astrologers)  of  Malabar  admit  that  polyandry  of  the  fraternal 
type  was  formerly  common  among  them,  but  this  has  now 
died  out.§  Of  polyandry  as  practised  by  the  Kamm&lans 
of  Malabar,  I  learn  that,  when  a  mariiage  is  thought  of, 
the  village  astrologer  is  summoned,  and  the  horoscopes  of 
the  contracting  parties  are  consulted.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
horoscopel  of  one  of  the  sons  agrees  with  that  of  the  girl. 
On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegrooms  sit  in  a  row, 
and  the  girl's  parents  give  them  fruits  and  sugar.  A  feast  is 
then  held,  and  the  priest  of  the  Eamm&lans  takes  some  milk 
in  a  vessel  and  pours  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  bride  and 
bridegrooms,  who  are  seated  in  a  row,  the  eldest  on  the 
right,  the  others  in  order  of  seniority,  and  lastly  the  bride. 
During  the  nuptials  the  parents  of  the  bride  have  to  present 


* '  Papers  on  the  Custom  of  Polyandry  as  practised  in  Ceylon.' 
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a  ivater-veBsel,  lamp,  eating- diBb,  cooking  vessel,  spittoon, 
and  a  vessel  for  drawing  water  from  the  well.  The  eldest 
brother  cohabits  with  the  bride  on  the  wedding  day,  and 
special  days  are  set  apart  for  each  brother.  There  seems 
to  be  a  belief  among  the  Kamm&lan  women  that,  the  more 
husbands  they  have,  the  greater  will  be  their  happiness. 
If  one  of  the  brothers,  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper,  brings  a  new  wife,  she  is  privileged  to  cohabit  with 
the  other  brothers.  In  some  cases  a  girl  will  have  brothers, 
ranging  in  age  from  twenty-five  to  five,  whom  she  has  to 
regard  as  her  husbands,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  youngest 
brother  reaches  puberty,  she  may  be  over  thirty,  and  the 
young  man  has  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  husband  with  a 
wife  who  is  twice  his  age.  Polyandry  is  said  to  be  most 
prevalent  among  the  blacksmiths,  who  lead  the  most 
precarious  existence,  and  have  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy.*  The  custom  among  the  K&raikkdl  Vell41as 
according  to  which  wives  are  accustomed  to  grant  the 
last  favour  to  their  husband's  relations,  is,  it  has  been 
suggested,  a  survival  of  fraternal  polyandry.t 

in  illustration  of  the  custom  of  polyandry  among  the 
Nayars  of  Malabar  in  by-gone  days,  the  following  extracts 
may  be  quoted.  Writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Q-rose  +  says  that "  it  is  among  the  Nairs  that  princi- 
pally prevails  the  strange  custom  of  one  wife  being  common 
to  a  number  ;  in  which  point  the  great  power  of  custom  is 
seen  from  its  rarely  or  never  producing  any  jealousies  or 
quarrels  among  the  co-tenants  of  the  same  woman.  Their 
number  is  not  so  much  limited  by  any  specific  law  as  by 
a  kind  of  tacit  convention,  it  scarce  ever  happening  that  it 
exceeds  six  or  seven.  The  woman,  however,  is  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  above  a  single  attachment,  though  not 
less  respected  for  using  her  privilege  to  its  utmost  extent. 
If  one  of  the  husbands  happens  to  come  to  the  house  when 
she  is  employed  with  another,  he  knows  that  circumstance 
by  certain  signals  left  at  the  door  that  his  turn  is  not  come, 
and  departs  very  resignedly.^'  Writing  about  the  same  time, 
Sonnerat  ji  says  that  **•  these  Brdhmans  do  not  marry,  but  have 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  all  the  Nairesses.  This  privilege 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  esteemed  as  a  great  caste,  obtained 
and    preserved,    till    their    drunkenness    and    debauchery 
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betrayed  them  iato  a  commerce  with  all  sorts  of  women. 
The  following  right  is  established  hj  the  customs  of  the 
conntiy.  A  woman  without  shame  may  abandon  herself  to 
all  men  who  are  not  of  an  inferior  caste  to  her  own,  because 
the  children  (notwithstanding  what  Mr.  De  Voltaire  says) 
do  not  belong  to  the  father,  but  to  the  mother's  brother ; 
they  become  his  legitimate  heirs  at  his  birth,  even  of  the 
crown  if  he  is  king."  In  his  '  Voyages  and  Travels  '  Kerr 
writes  as  follows :  *  **  By  the  laws  of  their  country  these 
Nayres  cannot  marry,  so  that  no  one  has  any  certain  or 
acknowledged  son  or  &ther ;  all  their  children  bei^g  bom 
of  mistresses,  with  each  of  whom  three  or  four  Nayres 
cohabit  by  agreement  among  themselves.  Each  one  of  this 
cofratemity  dwells  a  day  in  his  turn  with  the  joint  mistress, 
counting  from  noon  of  one  day  to  the  same  time  of  the 
next,  aiter  which  he  departs,  and  another  comes  for  the 
Hke  time.  Thus  they  spend  their  time  without  the  care 
or  trouble  of  wives  and  children,  yet  maintain  t<heir  mistresses 
well  according  to  their  rank.  Any  one  may  forsake  his 
mistress  at  his  pleasure ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  mistress 
may  refuse  admittance  to  any  one  of  her  lovers  when  she 
pleases.  These  mistresses  are  all  gentlewomen  of  the 
Nayre  caste  :  and  the  Nayres,  besides  being  prohibited  from 
marrying,  must  not  attach  themselves  to  any  woman  of  a 
different  rank.  Considering  that  there  are  always  several 
men  attached  to  one  woman,  the  Nayres  never  look  upon 
any  of  the  children  born  of  their  mistresses  as  belonging  to 
them,  however  strong  a  resemblance  may  subsist,  and  all 
inheritances  among  the  Nayres  go  to  their  brothers,  or  the 
sons  of  their  sisters,  bom  of  the  same  mothers,  all  relation- 
ship being  counted  only  by  female  consanguinity  and 
descent.  This  strange  law  prohibiting  marriage  was 
established  that  they  might  have  neither  wives  nor  children 
on  whom  to  fix  their  love  and  attachment :  emd  that,  being 
free  from  all  family  cares,  they  might  the  more  willingly 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  warlike  service.''  The  term  son 
of  ten  fathers  is  used  as  a  term  of  abuse  among  N&yars  to  this 
day.t  As  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  what  has  been 
called  an  expansive  form  of  polyandry,  which  assumes  as  a 
postulate  that  the  wisest  child  cannot  be  expected  to  know 

*  B.  Kerr  :  '  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels/ 
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its  own  father,  and  that  a  man's  heir-at-law  is  his  sister's 
son,  I  innst  call  recent  writers  into  the  witness  box.  The 
Rev.  S.  Mateer,  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  writes,*  "  informed  me 
ten  years  ago — he  was  speal<ing  of  polyandry  among  the 
Ndyars  of  Travancore — that  he  had  '  known  an  instance  of 
six  brothers  keeping  two  women,  four  husbands  to  one,  and 
two  to  the  other.  In  a  case  where  two  brothers  cohabited 
with  one  woman,  and  one  was  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
other  brother  was  indignant  at  the  Christian's  refusal  to 
live  any  longer  in  this  condition.'  I  have  not  known  an 
admitted  instance  of  polyandry  amongst  the  Ndyars  of 
Malabar  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
it  does  not  exist  now  (and  I  think  it  does  here  and  there)  : 
it  certainly  did  not  long  ago.''  Mr.  Gopal  Fanikkar  t 
says  that  ^'  to  enforce  this  social  edict  upon  the  Nairs,  the 
Brahmans  made  use  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  their  aristo- 
cratic ascendancy  in  the  country  :  and  the  Nairs  readily 
submitted  to  the  Br&hman  supremacy.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  custom  of  concubinage  so  freely  indulged 
in  by  the  fir&hmans  with  Nair  women  obtained  such  firm 
hold  upon  the  country  that  it  has  only  been  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  At  the  present  day  there  are  families^ 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  who  look  upon  it 
as  an  honour  to  be  thus  united  with  Brahmans.  But  a 
reaction  has  begun  to  take  place  against  this  feeling ;  and 
Br&hman  alliances  are  invariably  looked  down  upon  in 
respectable  Nair  tarwdds.  J  This  reactionary  feeling  took 
shape  in  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act."  And  Mr.  Justice 
K.  Narayana  Marar  says  :§  "  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact  that  the  Ndyars  were  originally 
of  a  stock  that  practised  polyandry,  nor  if  the  practice 
continued  till  recently.  Hamilton  in  his  ^  Account  of  the 
East  Indies '  and  Buchanan  in  his  ^  Journey  '  say  that,  among 
the  Ndyars  of  Malabar,  a  woman  has  several  husbands, 
but  these  are  not  brothers.  These  travellers  came  to 
Malabar  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  nineteenth 
centuries.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not  just  recording  what  they  saw.  For  1  am  not  quite 
sure  whether,  even  now,  the  practice  is  not  lurking  in  some 
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remote  nooks  and  comers  of  the  country."  Lastly,  Mr. 
Wigram  writes  as  follows  :**'  Polyandry  may  now  be  said 
to  be  dead,  and,  althoagh  the  issne  of  a  Ndyar  marriage 
are  still  children  of  their  mother  rather  than  of  their  father, 
marriage  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  based  on  mutual 
consent,  and  dissoluble  at  will.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
nowhere  is  the  marriage  tie,  albeit  informal,  more  rigidly 
observed  or  respected  than  it  is  in  Malabar :  nowhere 
is  it  more  jealously  guarded^  or  its  neglect  more  savagely 
avenged.*' 

Reference  may  be  here  appropriately  made  to  the 
curious  ceremony  called  Tdli-kattu-kaly&nam,  or  mock  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  every  girl  in  a  Ndyar  tdrwad  goes 
through  while  still  a  child.  For  an  account  of  which  cere- 
mony I  must  resort  to  Mr.  K.  B.  Krishna  Menon's  evidence 
before  the  Malabar  Marriage  Commission. t  ''  The  Tdli*kat- 
tukalydnam  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  a  deva-ddsi 
(dancing  girl  attached  to  pagodas)  of  other  countries  (dis- 
tricti)  undergoes  before  she  begins  her  profession.  Among 
royal  families,  and  those  of  certain  Edaprabhus,  a  Kshatriya, 
and  among  the  Charna  sect  a  Neduugddi  is  invited  to  the 
girl's  house  at  an  auspicious  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and,  ia  the  presence  of  friends  and  castemen,  ties  a  tdli  round 
her  neck,  and  goes  away  after  receiving  a  certain  fee  for 
his  trouble.  Among  the  other  sects,  the  horoscope  of  the 
girl  is  examined  along  with  those  of  her  Enangan  (a  recognised 
member  of  one's  own  class)  families,  and  the  boy  whose 
horoscope  is  found  to  agree  with  hers  is  marked  out  as  a  fit 
person  to  tie  the  tdli,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  tdli-tying 
ceremony  by  the  astrologer,  and  information  given  to  the 
karanavan  (senior  male  in  a  tdrwad)  of  the  boy's  family. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  boy  is  invited  to  a  house  near 
that  of  the  girl,  where  he  is  fed,  with  his  friends,  by  the 
head  of  the  girl's  family.  The  feast  is  called  ayaniuuu, 
and  the  boy  is  thenceforth  called  manavdlan  or  pillai 
^bridegroom).  From  the  house  in  which  the  manavdlan  is 
entertained  a  procession  is  formed,  preceded  by  men  with 
swords  and  shields  shouting  a  kind  of  war-cry.  In  the 
meantime  a  procession  starts  from  the  girl's  house,  with 
similar  men  and  cries,  and  headed  by  a  member  of  her 
tarwdd,  to  meet  the  other  procession,  and,  after  meeting  the 
manavdlan^    he  escorts  him  to  the    girl's   house.     After 

*  *  Malabar  Law  and  Custom,'  1882. 
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entering  the  booth  erected  for  the  purpose,  he  is  conducted 
to  a  seat  of  honour,  and  his  feet  are  washed  hy  the  brother 
of  the  girl,  who  receives  a  pair  of  cloths.     The  manav&lan  is 
then  taken  to  the  centre  of  the  booth,  where   bamboo  mats, 
carpets,  and  white  cloths  are  spread,  and  seated  there.     The 
brother  of  the  girl  then  carries  her  from  inside  the  house, 
and,  after  going  round  the  booth  three  times^  places  her  at 
the  left  side  of  the  manavalan.     The  father  of  the  girl  then 
presents  new  cloths  tied  in  a  kambli  (blanket)  to  the  pair, 
and  with  this  new  clo^h  (called  manthravadi)  they  change 
their  dress.     The  wife  of  the  karnavan  of  the  girl's  tarwdd, 
if  she  be  of  the  same  caste,  then  decorates  the  girl  by  putting 
on  anklets,  etc.     The  pnrohit    (officiating   priest)    called 
Elayath  (a  low  class  of  ^rdhmans)  then  gives  the  t&li  to  the 
manav&lan,  and  the  family  astrologer  shouts  muhurtham 
(auspicious  hour),  and  the  manav&lan,  putting  his  sword  on 
the  lap,  tie%  the  tdli  round  the  neck  o(  the  girl,  who  is  then 
required  to  hold  an  arrow  and  a  looking  glass  in  her  hand. 
In  rich  families  a  Br&hmani  sings  certain  songs  intended  to 
bless  the  couple.     In  ordinary  families,  who  cannot  procure 
her  presence,  a  N&yar,  versed  in  songs,  performs  the  office. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  then  carried  by  onangans  to  a  decorated 
apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they  are 
required  to  remain  under  a  sort  of  pollution  for  three  days. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  bathe  in  some  neighbouring  tank 
or  river,  holding  each  other's  hands.     After  changing  their 
cloths,  they  come  home,  preceded  by  a  procession.     Tom- 
toms and  elephants  usually  form  part  of  the  procession,  and 
saffron  water  is  sprinkled.     When  they  come  home,  all  the 
doors  of  the   house  are  shut,  and  the  manavdlan  is  required 
to  force  them  open.     He  then  enters  the  house,  and  takes 
his  seat  in  the  northern  wing  thereof.     The  aunt  and  female 
friends  of  the  girl  then   approach,  and  give  sweetmeats  to 
the  couple.     The  girl    then  serves    food  to  the  boy,  and, 
after   taking  their  meal  together  from  the  same  leaf,  they 
proceed  to  the  booth,  where  a  cloth  is  severed  into  two  parts, 
and  each  part  given  to  the  manav&lan  and   girl  separately 
in  the   presence  of  enangans    and  friends.     The  severing 
of  the  cloth  is   supposed  to  constitute  a  divorce."     Several 
variations   of    the  rice    as   practised    prevail  in  different 
localities,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  the  family  is  poor,  a 
bridegroom  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether.     The 
girl's  mother  makes  an  idol  of  clay,  adorns  it  with  flowers, 
and  invests   her  daughter   with  thetdli  in    the  presence 
of  the  idol.      This  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  exact 
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tounterpart  of  the  consecration  of  the  east  coast  d^va* 
ddsi  to  her  profession  as  a  temple  prostitute.  Of  those 
who  gave  evidence  befoi*e  the  Malabar  Commission,  some 
thought  it  was  a  marriage :  some  not.  Others  called  it  a 
mock  marriage,  a  formal  marriage,  a  sham  marriage,  a 
fictitious  marriage,  a  marriage  sacrament,  the  preliminaiy 
part  of  marriage,  a  meaningless  ceremony,  an  empty  form, 
a  ridiculous  farce,  an  incongruous  custom,  a  waste  of  money, 
and  a  device  for  becoming  involved  in  debt.  "  "While,'' 
the  report  states,  "  a  small  minority  of  strict  conservatives 
still  maintain  that  the  t&li-kettu  is  a  real  marriage  intended 
to  confer  on  the  bridegroom  a  right  to  cohabit  with  the  bride, 
an  immense  majority  describe  it  as  a  fictitious  marriage^ 
the  origin  of  which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  explain.  And 
another  large  section  tender  the  explanation  accepted  by 
our  President  (Sir  T.  Muttusami  Aiyar)  that  in  some  way 
or  other  it  is  an  essential  caste  observance  pr^iminary  to 
the  formation  of  sexual  relations.^' 

In  a  recent  note  on  marriage  customs  in  Malabar,* 
Mr.  T.  A.  Ealyanakrishna  Aiyar  states  that  ^'  in  some  parts 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in  the  tarw&ds  of  Tirumal- 
pdds  and  others  belonging  to  the  Eshatriya  caste,  the  t&li- 
kettu  ceremony  is  said  to  be  performed  after  puberty.  In 
a  few  Sudra  families  also,  here  and  there,  such  as  at 
Manapuram  and  other  places,  now-a«days  the  ceremony  is 
performed  after  the  girl  attains  puberty.*'  The  tdli-kettu 
ceremony  is,  it  may  be  noted,  referred  to  by  Kerr,t  who, 
in  his  translation  of  Castaneda,  states  that  ^'  these  sisters^  of 
the  Zamorin,  and  other  kings  of  Malabar,  have  handsome 
allowances  to  live  upon ;  and,  when  any  of  them  reaches 
the  age  of  ten,  their  kindred  send  for  a  young  man  of  the 
Nay  re  caste^  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  him  great 
presents  to  induce  him  to  initiate  the  young  virgin;  after 
which  he  hangs  a  jewel  round  her  neck,  which  she  wears 
all  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  a  token  that  she  is  now  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  herself  to  any  one  she  pleases  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

In  the  *  Madras  Census  report/  1901,  Mr.  Francis 
refers  to  the  form  of  hypergamy  between  different  castes 
which  exists  on  the  west  coast,  where  "  women  of  castes 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  N&yars  are  prohibited  from 
forming  unions  with  men  of  castes  below  them   in  rank, 
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though  the  men  of  these  castes  are  not  similarly  restricted." 
Ndjars,  for  example,  may  marry  Ermndn  (buffalo-drivers 
and  keepers)  women,  but  their  men  may  not  marry  NAyar 
girls.  In  this  and  other  respects  the  Eram&ns  resemble 
the  Brumdn  sub-division  of  the  K61ay&n  (cow-herd)  caste, 
whose  women  may  marry  N&yars,  though  the  offspring  of 
such  unions  cannot  claim  the  same  privileges  in  the  temples 
as  pure-bred  K61ay6ns.*  Of  the  children:  of  marriages 
between  Maravans  and  Agamudaiyan  women,  the  females 
marry  Maravans,  the  males  Agamudaiyan s.f  Oriya  zamin- 
dars  get  wives  from  the  Khond&ita  sub-caste  of  Odiyas  or 
Oriyas,  but  the  men  of  this  sub-caste  cannot  marry  into  the 
zamindar's  families.j:  The  men  of  the  Tondaman  sub- 
division of  the  Semm&ns  (Tamil  leather-workers)  may  take 
wives  from  the  Tol-mestri  sub-division,  but  men  of  the 
latter  may  not  marry  girls  of  the  former.§ 

Edgab  Thurston. 
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DEFORMITY  AND  MUTILATION. 


In    his    little    book  *  on    fashions     in    deformity,    or 
alteration  of  some  part'  of  the  body  from  its  natural  form, 
Sir  W.    Flower    says  that   "  some  of    them   have    been 
associated  with  religious  or  superstitious  observances ;  some 
have   been  vaguely    thought  to  be  hygienic    in  motive  ; 
most    have  some    relation    to  conventional    standards  of 
improved  personal  appearance.''     As  simple  examples  of 
the  last  in  Southern  India  may  be  incidentally  noted  the 
beauty   spots  daubed  on  the  foreheads  of  villagers  on  the 
occasion   of   a  festival  with  sandal-paste   or  bright  anilin 
powders,  or  with  the  purple  juice  of  the  fruit  of   Eugenia 
AmoUiana  by  the  Toda  women  of  the  Nilgiris.     Among  some 
classes,  the  females  cut  discs  out  of  the  shining  green  elytra 
of  a  buprestid  beetle,  and  stick  them  on  their  foreheads  as 
beauty  marks  instead  of  the  more  usual  kunkam   (turmeric, 
%r  starch  coloured  with  anilin    dyes)  or  santhu  (black  paste 
made  of  charred  rdgi  or    other  millet).     The  use  of  black 
antimony   (surmd)   or  lamp  black   as  a  cosmetic   for  the 
eyelids,  and  improving  the  complexion  by  smearing  the 
face  with  turmeric,  are  very  widespread  among    females. 
So,  too,  among  Muhammadan  men,  is  dyeing  the  nails  and 
hair  red  with  henna  leaves  (Lawsonia  alba).     The  wearing 
of  heavy  brass  armlets  sometimes  gives  rise  to  extensive 
sores  and  cicatrices.     Boring  the  nostrils  and  helix  of  the 
ear  for  the  insertion  of  precious  jewels  set  in  gold,  brass 
and   bead  ornaments,  simple   brass  rings,   and    hoops  or 
pieces  of  stick  like  matches  are  widely  resorted  to.     *'  The 
custom  of  calling  a  newly-born  child  (after  the  parent  has 
lost  a  first  bom  or  more  in  succession)  by  an  opprobrious 
name  is  common  amongst  many  castes  in  Southern  India, 
including  even  Muhammadans.     Kuppuswami  ( =  Sir  dung- 
heap)  is  one  of  the  commonest  names  for  such  children,  and 
they  have  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a   pierced  nostril  and 
ear    (on  the   right   side)    with  a    knob   of  gold  in   it."t 
Sometimes  a   woman,  who    has  lost  a  child,  when  she  is 
again  pregnant,  makes  a  vow  that  the  child,  when  bom, 
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shall  be  named  after  tlie  god  or  goddess  (Srinivdsa  or 
AlamAlu)  at  Tirupati.  The  infant  is  accordingly  taken 
to  the  Tirnpati  temple,  where  its  hair  is  removed,  and  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  pierced.  "  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Kiriattil  clan  of  N&yars,  who  call  themselves  Padindyirattil 
(one  of  10,000)  pierce  the  ears,  but  never  wear  earrings/^* 
A  Ndyar  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  right  nostril 
was  slit  vertically,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  jewel.  His 
mother  had  miscarried  in  her  first  pregnancy,  so,  according 
to  cnstom,  he^  the  child  of  her  second  pregnancy,  had 
had  his  nose  slit.  Mntilation  as  a  means  of  '^  improving  '' 
personal  appearance  reaches  its  highest  point  in  dilatation 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  for  the  following  note  on  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Canon  A.  Margdsohis^  of  the  S.P.G. 
Mission,  Tinnevelly,  who  is  a  practical  anthority  on  the 
subject.  "  To  produce  this  artificial  deformity/^  he  writes, 
*^  is  the  work  of  men  o?  the  Koravar  caste,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  bird-catching  and  basket-making.  On  or  about 
the  third  day  afterbirth,  the  troubles  of  a  female  begin,  for 
the  child's  ears  must  be  operated  on,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  knife  with  a  triangular  blade  is  used.  Sometimes  the 
ceremony  is  postponed  until  the  child  is  sixteen  days  old. 
Among  the  Hindus  a  ^  good  day  '  is  selected,  and  Christians 
choose  Sunday.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  run  through  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  until  the  blade  has  penetrated  for  half  an 
inch  of  its  length.  Both  ears  are  cut,  nnd  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  is  placed  in  the  wounds,  to  keep  the  cut  portions 
dilated.  Every  other  day  the  Koravar  must  change  the 
wool  and  increase  the  quantity  introduced.  If  the  sores 
fester,  a  dressing  is  used  of  castor-oil  and  human  milk  in 
equal  parts,  and,  if  there  is  much  suppuration,  an  astrin- 
gent, such  as  tamarind  juice  lotion,  is  used.  The  cut 
lobes  will  take  not  less  than  a  month  to  heal,  and  for  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  process  of  dilatation  is  continued  by 
passing  through  the  lobes  pledgets  of  cotton-wool,  increas- 
ing gradually  in  size.  After  the  wounds  have  healed,  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  are  rolled  up  and  placed  in  the  lobes  instead 
of  the  cotton  wool,  and  this  is  done  for  a  few  days  only, 
when  leaden  rings  are  substituted,  which  are  added  to 
in  number  until  as  many  as  six  or  eight  rings  are  in  each 
ear.  These  drag  the  lobes  down  more  and  more  and,  by 
the  time  the  infant  is  a  year  old,  the  process  of  elongating 
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the  lobes  is  complete  in  so  far  as  the  acate  stage  is  con- 
cerned, and  all  that  is  necessar/  afterwards  is  to  leave  the 
leaden  rings  in  the  ears,  and  to  let  the  elongated  lobes  grow 
as  the  child  grows.  Instead  of  keeping  a  largo  nnmber  of 
rings  in  the  ears,  they  are  melted  down  into  two  heavj, 
thick  rings,  which  are  kept  in  the  ears  nntil  the  girl  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  by  that  time  the  acme  of 
beauty  will  have  been  attained  so  far  as  the  ears  are  con- 
cerned, because  the  lobes  will  reach  down  to  the  shoulders 
on  each  side.  This  is  perfection,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
man  on  one  of  the  islands  near  N^ew  Guinea,  the  lobes  of 
whose  ears  had  been  converted  into  great  pendent  rings 
of  skin,  through  which  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  arms.  * 
The  fees  for  the  operation  are  10  annas  to  Rs.  1-1-6.  The 
custom  described  prevails  among  the  following  castes : 
Vellalas,  Sh&nars,  Maravars,  Paravars,  shepherds,  dyers, 
tailors,  oilmongers,  Pallas,  and  Pariahs.  The  females  of 
the  Paravar  caste  (Boman  Catholic  fisher  caste)  are 
famous  for  the  longest  ears,  and  for  wearing  the  heaviest 
and  most  expensive  golden  ear  jewels  made  of  sovereigns. 
Ordinary  ear  jewels  cost  Rs.  200,  bat  heavj  jewels  are 
worth  Rs.  1,000  and  even  more.  The  longer  the  ears,  the 
more  jewels  can  be  used,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  rationale 
of  elongated  ears.  In  former  days  men  also  had  long  ears, 
but  it  is  now  reserved  for  the  men  who  play  the  bow  and 
bells  at  demon  dances.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  of  mangling  the  human  body,  and  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  gradual  removal,  the  missionaries,  especially  in 
Tinnevelly,  have  all  along  been  the  sternest  foes  of  the 
barbarity.  In  one  boarding  school  alone,  consisting  of  224 
girls,  there  are  165  with  short  ears,  so  that  only  59  have 
them  elongated.  And,  of  the  165,  no  less  than  51  have  had 
their  long  ears  operated  on  and  cut  short  at  the  mission 
hospital,  and  this  they  have  consented  to  as  a  voluntary 
act.  As  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  have  long  ears,  and 
a  mark  of  respectability,  so  now  the  converse  is  true. 
Until  the  last  twenty  years,  if  a  woman  had  short  ears,  she 
was  asked  if  she  was  a  dancing  girl  (d^va-ddsi)  because 
that  class  kept  their  ears  natural.  Now,  with  the  change 
of  customs  all  round,  even  dancing  girls  are  found  with  long 
ears.  Muhammadan  women  have  their  ears  pierced  all 
round  the  outer  edges,  and  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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rings,  of  iron  or  gold,  are  inserted  in  the  holes ;  but  the 
lobes  are  not  elongated.  The  artificial  deforming  of  the 
body  assumes  various  phases  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  small  feet  of  the  Chinese, 
the  flattening  of  the  skull  of  infants  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  piercing  and  elongation  of  the 
upper  lip  amongst  certain  tribes  in  Central  Africa.  In  all 
cases  these  are  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature,  and  the 
results  are  as  revolting  as  they  are  often  ghastly  and  cruel. 
The  torture  inflicted  upon  helpless  Tamil  babes  is  so  cruel 
that  it  would  be  humane  and  righteous  for  Government 
to  interfere,  and  abolish  long  ears.  The  number  of  persons 
sufiering  from  deafness  and  chronic  discharges  from  the 
ear  is  very  considerably  increased  in  -consequence  of  the 
barbarity  described  above." 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  dilating  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  among  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nelson  writes*  that  "  both  males  and  females 
are  accustomed  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  possible  limit  the 
lobes  of  their  ears.  The  unpleasant  disfigurement  is 
effected  by  the  mother  boring  the  ears  of  her  baby,  and 
inserting  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  generally  lead,  into  the 
apertures.  The  effect  so  produced  is  very  wonderful, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  ears  of  a  Kalian 
hanging  on  bis  shoulders.  When  violently  angry,  a  Kalian 
will  sometimes  tear  in  two  the  attenuated  strips  of  flesh, 
which  constitute  his  ears,  expecting  thereby  to  compel  his 
adversary  to  do  likewise  as  a  sort  of  a  amende  honorable: 
and  altercations  between  women  constantly  lead  to  one  or 
both  parties  having  the  ears  violently  pulled  asunder.  And 
formerly,  where  a  Kalla  girl  was  deputed,  as  frequently 
happened,  to  guide  a  stranger  in  safety  through  a  Kalla 
tract,  if  any  of  her  caste-people  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  her  charge  in  spite  of  her  protestations,  she  would 
immediately  tear  open  one  of  her  ears,  and  run  off  at  full 
speed  to  her  home  to  complain  of  what  had  been  done. 
And  the  result  of  her  complaint  was  invariably  a  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  the  culprits  should  have  both  their  ears 
torn  in  expiation  of  their  breach  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
forest." 

The  following  rules,  which  were  formerly  drawn  up  by 
Kalians,  under  compulsion  by  their  servants,  are  distinctly 
quaint. 


*  *  Manual  of  the  Madura  Diitriot.' 
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(1)  If  a  Eallan  lost  a  tooth  through  a  blow  given  by 
his  master,  the  latter  was  to  be  fined  ten  K&li  chakrams 
(coin). 

(2)  If  a  Kalian  had  his  ear  torn  under  punishment,  his 
master  must  paj  a  fine  of  six  K&li  chakrams. 

(3)  If  a  Kalian  had  his  skull  fractured ,  his  master  must 
pay  thirty  chakrams,  or  in  default  have  his  own  skull 
fractured. 

(4)  If  a  Kalian  had  his  arm  or  leg  broken,  his  master 
must  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  chakrams,  give  the  injured 
man  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  cloths,  etc.,  and  likewise 
grant  him  in  fee-simple  as  much  nanjey  land  as  could 
be  sown  with  a  kalam  of  seed,  and  two  kurukkams  of 
punjey  land. 

(5)  If  a  Kalian  were  killed,  his  master  must  pay  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  chakrams,  or  in  default  be  put  at  the 
mercy  of  the  murdered  man's  relatives. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Cuddapah  Manual  that  a  Yerukala 
came  to  a  certain  village,  and,  under  the  pretence  ot 
begging,  ascertained  which  women  wore  valuable  jewels, 
and  whether  the  husbands  of  any  such  were  employed  at 
night  in  the  fields.  In  the  night  be  returned,  and,  going 
to  the  house  he  had  previously  marked,  suddenly  snatched 
up  the  sleeping  woman  by  the  gold  ear-ring  she  wore  with 
such  violence  as  to  lift  up  the  woman,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wrench  off  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  In  a  case  of  assault  with 
robbery  committed  in  1901  in  the  outskirts  of  Salem  town 
by  some  Koravars  on  an  old  man,  the  lobe  of  his  ear 
waa  out  off  in  order  to  remove  his  ear-ring.  Recently,  in  a 
fight  between  two  women  in  Madras,  one  bit  off  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  of  the  other. 

Mr.  H.  Gr.  Nicholson,  who  was  some  years  ago  sta- 
tioned at  Ramndd  in  the  Madura  district,  tells  me  that  the 
young  Maravar  princesses  used  to  come  and  play  in  his 
garden,  and,  as  they  ran  races,  hung  on  to  their  ears  lest 
the  heavy  ornaments  should  rend  asunder  the  filamentous 
earlobes. 

Among  the  female  Tiyans  of  Malabar  the  practice  of 
dilating  the  lobes  of  the  ears  prevails,  though  the  deformity 
is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  length  as  in  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly.  The  operation  is  performed,  when  the 
child  is  a  few  months  or  a  year  old,  either  by  goldsmiths 
or  by  astrologers  called  Pannikar  in  South  and  Kanisan 
in  North  Malabar.  The  lobe  is  pierced  with  a  gold  pin 
or  thorn,  and  a  thread  inserted  to  prevent  the  wound  from 
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olosiDg  up.  The  ear  is  dressed  .daily  with  batter.  After 
a  week  or  two  the  thread  is  replaced  by  a  thin  plug  of 
wood,  and  subsequently  gradual  dilatation  is  eflFected  by 
means  of  pith  soaked  in  water  to  make  it  swell.  Further 
dilatation  is  effected  by  means  of  solid  wooden  ornaments^ 
or  rolls  of  lead  or  cadjan. 

Allusion  may  next  be  made  to  the  wide-spread  custom 
of  tattooing  the  skin.  In  a  paper  on  tattooing  (or  tatuing) 
read  at  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  January  1888, 
Miss  Buckland  refers  to  the  practice  of  tattooing  among 
the  N&gas  of  Assam,  and  to  the  tattooing  of  breeches^ 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee^  with  which  the  male 
Burman  ]is  adorned,  fiut^  in  the  map  illustrating  the 
paper,  Peninsular  India,  south  of  20°,  is  left  a  perfect  and 
absolute  blank.  And,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  Colonel  Kincaird,  recognising  this 
remarkable  hiatus,  remarked  that  '^  his  observation  led  him 
to  believe  that  this  custom  is  widespread  on  the  arms  and 
legs  among  the  women  of  the  lower  castes  of  the  Tamil, 
etc.,  races  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  peninsula.'^ 

The  following  note  on  the  preu)tice  of  tattooing,  as 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  Madras,  is  mainly  based  on 
information  extracted  in  the  course  of  interviews  with 
professional  female  tattooers,  of  whom  the  first  arrived  in  a 
condition  of  maudling  intoxication.  These  women  belong 
to  the  clfiws  of  Koravas,  or  Yerukalas,  ''a  vagrant  tribe 
found  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  wander 
about  the  country  in  gangs,  selling  baskets,  carrying  salt, 
telling  fortunes,  and  pilfering  and  robbing  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs.  As  house-breakers  they  are  especially 
expert,  and  burglary  is  their  favourite  crime."*  The  men 
are  also  employed  in  hunting,  bird-snaring,  and  as  actors 
of  native  plays,  which  they  perform  on  the  road-side. 
Sometimes  they  masquerade  as  mendicants,  and  go  about, 
beating  a  drum,  and  begging  from  house  to  house  in  the 
bazdr.  From  the  Police  records  I  gather  that  a  gang  of  the 
thief  class  camped  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  YizEigapatam 
district  for  more  than  two  months.  The  women  went  about 
begging,  and  efEecting  an  entrance  into  respectable  houses 
by  tattooing  girls.  The  gang  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
'^  Both  men  and  women  of  the  Korava  class  wear  tattoo 
marks  of  circular  or  semicircular  form  on  their  foreheads 

*  *  Madras  CeoBai  Beport/  1881. 
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and  forearms.  When  th^  are  once  convicted,  they  en- 
large or  alter  in  some  other  way  the  tattoo  marks  on 
their  forearms,  so  that  they  may  differ  from  the  previous 
descriptive  marks  of  identification  entered  by  the  Police 
in  their  search  books  and  other  records/'* 

The  female  tattooers  leave  Madras  during  the  harvest 
season^  and  pay  professional  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
districts,  travelling  as  far  as  Pondicherry  in  the  south  and 
Ouddapah  in  the  north.  By  these  women  Br&hmans, 
Sadras  of  all  classes,  Pariahs  and  Tamil- speaking  Muham- 
madans  (Labbais)  are  operated  on.  The  patterns  range  from 
a  dot  or  straight  line  to  complex  geometrical  or  convention- 
al designs.  Figures  of  wild  animals  are  not  met  with,  but 
scorpions,  birds,  fishes,  flowers  and  the  Yaishnava  sect- 
mark  are  common.  So,  too,  are  the  initials  or  name  in 
Tamil  characters  on  the  forearm.  Sometimes  Hindu  males 
are  tattooed,  as  an  amusement,  when  boys,  or,  in  some 
oases  among  the  lower  classes,  when  grown  up.  For  ex- 
ample, many  Pulaiyan  men  in  Travanoore  are  tattooed  on 
the  forehead  with  a  crescent  and  circular  spot^  and  the 
Irulas  of  Ghingleput  with  a  vertical  stripe  along  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  The  Ghakkiliyan  men  of  Madras  are 
very  freely  tattooed,  not  only  on  the  forehead,  but,  also 
witii  their  name,  conventional  devices,  dancing  girls,  etc., 
on  the  chest  and  upper  extremities.  The  following  in- 
formation  was  supplied  by  a  Tamil  man,  with  a  Europesm. 
ballet-girl  tattooed  on  his  upper  arm,  who  was  engaged  in 
varnishing  cases  in  one  of  the  museum  galleries.  ''  Some 
years  ago  I  went  to  Ceylon  with  a  native  theatrical  company. 
While  in  Colombo  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Sinhalese 
who  was  a  professional  tattooer.  He  had  an  album  of 
patterns.  I  was  attracted  by  their  beauty,  and  subjected 
myself  to  the  operation.  It  was  an  easy  and  painless 
operation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Madras  tattooer. 
The  Sinhalese  man  had  the  needles  tied  together  in  a 
different  way,  e,g.y  for  pricking  straight  lines  five  or  six 
needles  are  tied  together  in  a  row ;  for  pricking  curves 
the  needles  are  arranged  in  a  curve.  The  Madras  tattooer 
has  the  needles  arranged  in  a  bundle,  and  the  operation, 
as  performed  with  them,  is  painful,  and  sometimes  followed 
by  swelling  and  ulceration."  Asked  whether  he  was  glad 
he  had  been  tattooed,  he  replied  that,  when  he  got  married 


*  M.  Fanpft  Bao  Naidn :  '  Hiitorj  of  Bailwaj  Thieveg/  1900. 
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he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  kept  it  hidden  hy  his  cloth. 
One  result  of  emigration  to  Burma  is  that  Tamil  men 
sometimes  return  from  that  country  tattooed  with  elabo* 
rate  devices  worthy  of  the  tattooed  nobleman  in  a  booth 
at  a  race-meeting.  The  Eurasian  body  being  enveloped  in 
clothes,  it  was  not  till  they  stripped  before  me  for  the 
purposes  of  anthropometry  that  I  became  aware  how 
prevalent  the  practice  of  tattooing  is  among  the  male 
members  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the  hundred  and 
thirty  men  whom  I  examined  were,  in  fact,  tattooed  on  the 
chest,  upper  arms,  fore-arms,  wrists,  back  of  the  hands,  or 
shoulders.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  devices  in  blue^ 
with  occasional  red,  recorded  in  mv  notes  : — 


Queen  Alexandra. 
Steam-boat. 
Ballet-girl. 
Flowers  in  a  pot. 
The  word*  mercy'. 
Boyal  arms. 
Crown  and  flags. 
Gross  and  anchor. 
Dancing  g^rl. 
Heart  ana  cross. 


Wafcteau  shepherdess. 

Burmese  lady. 

Elephant. 

SaiHng  boat. 

Initials  of  inamorata. 

Scorpion. 

Grossed  swords. 

Bracelets. 

Lizard 

Bugles. 

Many  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Eurasians  of  Malabar  have 
tattooed  on  their  fore-arms  a  bird  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Among  native  females  the  parts  of  the  body  selected  for 
the  operation  are  the  arm,  fore-leg,  forehead,  cheeks^  and 
chin.  But  sometimes,  in  cases  of  muscular  pain  or  other 
disorder,  the  operation  is  performed  as  a  remedial  agent 
over  the  shoulder  joint,  or  on  the  thigh,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body.  A  legend  runs  to  the  effect  that  many  years 
ago,  a  Pariah  woman  wished  her  upper  arms  and  chest  to 
be  tattooed  in  the  form  of  a  bodice.  The  operation  was 
successfully  performed  until  the  region  of  the  heart  was 
reached,  and  then  a  vulnerable  part  was  punctured  by  the 
needles  with  the  result  that  the  woman  died.  Whence 
has  arisen  a  superstitious  objection  to  tattooing  of  the  breasts. 
Tattooing  is  a  sign  sometimes  that  puberty  has  been 
reached.  For  example,  the  tattooing  of  the  forehead 
indicates  that  the  Badaga  girl  of  the  Nilgiris  is  available 
for  matrimonial  purposes. 

The  Tamil  equivalent  of  tattooing  is  pachai-kuthukirathu, 
or  pricking  with  green.     The  marking  ink  is   prepared  in 
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the  following  manner.  Turmeric  (kappa  manja)  powder  and 
agatkikeerai  (leaves  of  Sesbania  grandiflora)  are  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  grinding  stone.  The  mixture 
is  spread  on  a  thin  cloth,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  wick,  which  is  placed  in  an  open  lamp  charged  with 
castor-oil.  The  wick  is  lighted,  and  the  lamp  covered  with' 
a  new  earthen  pot,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  lamp  blaok 
is  deposited.  This  is  scraped  off,  and  mixed  with  human 
milk  or  water.  Instead  of  agathikeerai,  arumpilloo  (green 
parts  of  Cynodon  Daetyhn)  or  karisinagoni  (Eclipta 
alba)  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wick.  As 
a  pricking  instrument,  three  or  more  sewing  needles  are 
fastened  together  with  thread.  In  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  the  pattern,  selected  from  the  dirty  bundle  of 
drawings  on  paper,  is  first  traced  on  the  skin  with  a  blunt 
stick  dipped  in  the  prepared  ink,  which  is  pricked  in  with 
the  needles.  The  pait  is  then  washed  with  cold  water 
and  a  coat  of  ink  nibbed  over  the  surface.  To  allay  the 
pain,  oil  is  applied,  and  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  powder 
is  rubbed  in,  to  brighten  the  colour  and  prevent  swelling. 
The  Korava  women,  being  illiterate,  are  unable  to  tattoo 
initials  or  names  unless  they  are  first  drawn  for  them. 
They  are  able  to  execute  the  complicated  patterns,  with 
which  they  are,  from  long  practice,  familiar,  with  consider- 
able dexterity,  and  will  tattoo  any  pattern  which  is  new  to 
them,  provided  that  it  is  first  drawn.  The  woman  who 
described  the  tattooing  process  to  me  traced  out  very 
elaborate  patterns,  with  great  rapidity,  with  the  blunt  stick 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  use,  but  could  make  no  way 
at  all  with  a  pencil.  The  Burmese  patterns  are,  as  already 
indicated,  far  more  artistic,  varied,  and  complicated  than 
those  executed  by  Koravas ;  and  some  of  these  patterns  are 
now  being  copied  by  the  Madras  tattooers.  The  tattooor's 
fee  is  said  to  range  from  a  quarter-anna  for  a  dot  or  line 
1o  twelve  annas  for  a  complex  design.  And  in  up-country 
villages  payment  appears  to  be  made  in  kind,  and  a  present 
of  rice  to  be  the  usual  remuneration. 

In  a  recent  article  *  Mr.  Kisley  identifies  the  tattooed 
designs  of  the  Dombs  of  Jeypore  as  being  related  to  the 
reb'gion  and  mythology  of  the  tribe ;  totems ;  and  having 
leferenoe  to  their  traditional  avocations. 


*  *  Man ',  July  1902. 
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Among  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiris,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed by  an  elderly  woman.  Women  only  are  tattooed, 
and,  it  is  said,  they  mast  have  borne  one  or  more  children. 
Girls  are,  however,  occasionally  tattooed  after  reaching 
puberty,  but  before  giving  birth  to  children.  And  I  have 
seen  several  multiparsa,  in  whom  the  absence  of  tattoo 
marks  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
poor  to  afEord  the  expense  of  the  operation,  or  that  they 
were  always  suckling  or  pregnant-- conditions  in  which 
the  operation  would  not  be  free  from  danger.  The  dots 
and  circles  on  the  chest,  back,  arms,  and  legs,  of  which 
the  simple  devices  are  made  up,  are  marked  out  with  lamp- 
black made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  pattern 
is  pricked  in  with  the  spines  of  the  common  mountain 
barberry  {Berberis  aristata). 

I  have  seen  a  B^dar  of  the  Bellary  district,  who  had 
dislocated  his  shoulder  when  a  lad,  and  been  tattooed  over 
the  deltoid  with  the  figure  of  Hanumdn  (the  monkey  god) 
to   relieve  the  pain. 

In  the  Biliary  district  the  Lingayats  have  one  Basivi 
(dedicated  prostitute)  of  their  caste  in  every  large  village. 
Her  initiation  is  carried  out  in  the  following  way.  "  The 
headmen  of  the  caste  meet,  and  perform  a  ceremony 
wedding  her  to  her  caste.  A  t&li,  on  which  is  figured  a 
bull  (Nandi,  Siva  s  bull)  is  tied  by  the  village  jangam  or 
priest,  who  draws  a  lingam  on  a  betel  leaf,  and  tattooes  the 
figure  on  her  upper  arm,  over  the  deltoid,  with  juice  of 
the  cashew-nut  {Anacardium  occidentale).  This  is  often 
omitted,  and  she  is  not  marked  in  this  way.^'* 

An  interesting^  custom,  which  prevails  among  the 
K&dirs  and  Mala  Yedars  of  the  Anaimalai  hills  and  Tra van- 
core,  and  among  them  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  that  of  chipping 
all  or  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  both  upper  and  lower,  into 
the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed,  but  not  serrated  cone.  The 
operation,  which  is  performed  with  a  chisel  or  bill-hook 
and  file  by  members  of  the  tribe  skilled  thereat  on  Kddir 
boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  girls  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  thereabouts,  has  been  thus  described.  The  girl  to  be 
operated  on  lies  down,  and  places  her  head  against  a 
female  friend,  who  holds  it  tightly.  A  third  woman 
takes  a  sharpened  bill-hook,  and  chips  away  the  teeth  till 
they  are  shaded  to  a  point,  the  girl  operated  on  writhing 

*■■  ■■■     "■       '  ■    ■        ■  ■     ■      I  I  -        ■       —     I-  I  ■■.-■■■■■  ■  ■IB  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

♦  F.  Faweett :  *  Jonrn.  Anth.  Soc./  Bombay,  VoL  II,  No.  6,  1861, 
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and  groaning  with  the  pain.  After  the  operation  she  looks 
dazed^  and  in  a  veiy  few  hours  the  face  begins  to  swell. 
Pain  and  swelling  last  for  a  day  or  two,  accompanied  b^ 
severe  headache.  An  ugly  old  Mala  Y^dar  man,  who  had 
his  teeth  very  slightly  filed,  on  being  asked  why  he  had 
not  conformed  to  the  tribal  fashion,  grinned  and  said 
"  What  beauty  I  was  born  with  is  good  enough  for  me.** 
Probably  the  operation  had  proved  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
or,  may  be,  He  could  not  aflford  to  pay  the  betel -nut  and 
leaves  which  are  the  customary  fee  of  the  filer.  The 
operation  is  performed  with  a  curved  bill-hook  with  a 
serrated  edge.*  The  fact  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  link 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
that  defonnity  of  the  teeth  exists  as  a  tribal  custom 
among  the  Bhodias,  of  whom  M.  Deschamps  t  writes  as 
follows :  "  J'ai  parcouru  deux  centres  importants  de 
Bhodias  :  dans  Tun  j'ai  remarque  la  pratique  de  la  mutila- 
tion des  dents,  completement  ignoree  par  I'autre.  Dans  le 
premier,  sur  cinq  oa  six  sujets  observes,  hommes  et  femmes, 
avaient  les  incisives  sup^rieures  lim^es,  non  point  sur  la 
tranche  on  les  bords  inf drieurs,  ainsi  que  le  font  beaucoup 
de  peuples  primitifs,  mais  sur  la  face  ext^rieure  et  sur 
toute  la  longueur  d'une,  deux  ou  trois  incisives.  Quelque- 
fois  la  partie  inf^rieure  dela  dent  offre,  en  outre,  un  veri- 
table sillon  horizontal  d'un  demi  d  un  millimetre  de  creux. 
L'^poque  a  laquoUe  se  fait  cette  mutilation  est  indiff^rente, 
mais  je  I'ai  observee  sur  une  petite  fiUe  de  treize  ans.  La 
raisoii  qu'ils  me  donnerent  de  cette  coutume,  pour  diminuer 
la  longueur  de  la  face,  est  non  moins  curieuse,'' 

Turning  now  to  fashion  associated  with  religious  or 
superstitious  observance.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the 
prevalent  Hindu  custom  of  painting  sect-marks,  or  smearing 
sacred  ashes  on  the  forehead  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  circumcision  as  practised 
by  the  Muhammadan  community.  In  connection,  however, 
with  circumcision,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Muhammadan 
usurpation  of  Mysore  and  at  the  present  day,  some  interest- 
ing facts  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  recorded  +  that  "  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Hannibal  to  the 
number  of  nearly  500  were  landed  at  Cuddalore  in  June^ 

*  Mrs.  Evans  :  *  Madras  Museum  Bull./  vol.  II,  No.  3,  1899. 
t  E.  Deschamps  :  *  Au  Pays  des  Veddas,*  Ceylon,  1890. 
X  *  Narrative  of  William  Drake,  midshipman  of  the  Hannibal.'     Setonp 
Karr.    Selections  from  Calcutta  Gazettes. 
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1782.  In  Augast  they  were  delivered  over  to  Hyder  Ally 
Khan  J  and  marched  to  Bangalore.  In  October  the  young- 
est, to  the  number  of  51,  were  sent  to  Seringapatam.  Their 
heads  were  shaved,  all  their  things  were.taken  from  them, 
and  they  were  circumcised.  All  were  bound  on  parade,  and 
rings,  the  badge  of  slavery,  were  put  into  their  ears.  Several 
European  boys  were  taught  dancing  in  the  country  style, 
and  forced  to  dance  in  female  dress  before  Tippoo." 

When  Tippoo  was  at  Calicut,  the  Pagans  were  deprived 
of  the  token  of  their  nobility,  a  lock  of  hair  called  kudumi ; 
and  every  Christian  who  appeared  in  the  streets  must  either 
submit  to  be  circumcised,  or  be  hanged  on  the  spot.*  Among* 
other  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  Tippoo,  it  is  stated  that, 
seeing  a  Lingayat  woman  selling  curds  in  the  street  with- 
out a  body-cloth,  he  ordered  the  cutting  off  of  her  breasts. 
As  a  result  of  which  act  the  wearing  of  long  garments  came 
into  use  among  the  whole  female  population  of  Mysore. 
Of  other  forms  of  panishment  by  mutilation,  two  further 
examples  may  be  cited.  During  one  of  the  voyages  of  Vasoo 
de  Gama-to  Malabar,  "the  captain-major  ordered  them  to 
cut  off  the  hands  and  noses  of  all  the  crews,  and  put  all 
that  into  one  of  the  small  vessels,  into  which  he  ordered 
them  to  put  the  friar,  also  without  ears,  nose,  or  hands, 
which  he  ordered  to  bo  strung  round  his  neck,  with  a  palm- 
leaf  for  the  king  of  Calicut,  on  which  he  told  him  to  have 
a  curry  made  to  eat  of  what  his  friar  brought  him."t  In  the 
'  Vfzagapatam  Manual '  (1869)  Mr.  Garmichael  states  that 
"  in  cases  of  rape  (in  Jeypore)  the  procedure  was  to  cut  the 
woman's  nose  off,  and,  after  beating  the  man  well,  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  caste  b7  stuffing  his  mouth  with  beef.  In 
cases  of  murder,  the  Bdjah  generally  had  the  man's  hands, 
nose,  and  ears  out  off,  but^  after  all  that,  he  seldom  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  deceased's  relatives.  There  is  a  man 
now  living  in  the  village  of  Bassoonee,  whose  hands  were 
cut  off  by  order  of  Rdjah  Chaitan  Deo  fourteen  years  ago. 
He  was  taken  red-handed  straight  to  the  B&jah,  and  his 
hands  were  off  within  an  hour  of  the  commission  of  the 
deed.     He  has  been  supported  by  the  Bijah  ever  since." 

To  return  to  circumcision.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  of  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district  practise  this 
rite.  The  origin  thereof  is  uncertain,  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that    it  is  a  survival  of  a  forcible   conversion 
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to  Mahammadanism  of  a  seotion  of  the  Karambas  who 
fled  northwards  on  the  downfall  of  their  kingdom.*     It  is 
noted  in  the  'Kumool  Manual'  (18S6)  that  the  Katika- 
vandlu^  who  sell  mutton,  are  either  Maharattas  or  Mussul- 
mans.   Some  are  called  Sultdni  butchers,  or  Hindus  forciblj 
circumcised  by    the  late  Nawdb  of  Kumool.     From  the 
*  Mjsore  Census  report/  1891,  I  learn  in  connection  with 
the   My&sa  Beddrs   (hunters)   that  "the   rite    of  circum- 
cision is  performed  on  hoys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  when  the  members 
of  this  sab-caste  were  included  in  the  hordes  of  Haidar  Ali. 
The7  also  point  to  a  poasible  conTcrsion,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, to  Isl&m  in  those  periods  of  disorder,  and  a  sabse- 
quent  relapse  to  Hinduism.     For,  simultaneously  with  the 
circumcision,  other  rites,  such  as  the  panchagavyam,  the 
burning  of   the  tongue   with  a  nim    (Melia  Azadirachtd) 
stick,  etc., pre-eminently  Br&hmanical,  are  likewise  practised 
prior  to  the  youth  being  received  into  communion,"     Of 
conversion  to  Mahammadanism  at  the  present  time,  a  good 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Gherumans  of  Malabar,  concern- 
ing whom  the  Censas  Superintendent,  1881,  writes  as  fol- 
lows.   **  Conspicuous  for  their  degraded  and   humiliating 
disabilities  are  the  Gherumars.     This  caste  numbered  99,009 
in  Malabar  at  the  Census  of  1871,  and,  in  18S1,  is  returned 
as  only  64,725.     There  are  40,000  fewer  Gherumans  than 
there  would  have  been  but  for  some  disturbing  influence, 
and  this  is  very  well  known  to  be  conversion  to  Muham- 
madanism.     The  honour  of  Isl&m  once  conferred  on  the 
Gheruman,  he  moves  at  one  spring  several  places  higher 
than  that  which  he  originally  occupied,  and  the  tigures 
show  that  nearly  50,000  Gherumans  and  others  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opening.    The  conversion  of  a  Pariah,  or 
low-caste  Hindu  to  Muhammadanism  raises  him  distinctly 
in  the  social  scale,  and  he  is  treated  with  more  respect  by 
Hindus.^*     Among   the   Mukkuvau  fishermen  of  Malabar 
conversion  to  Isldm  is  common.     The  converts  are  called 
Fuislam  or  Putiya  Islam  (new  Islam).     In  some  families 
there  is  a  rule  that  one  child  shall  become  a  Mussulman.f 
During  the  disturbance  in  Tinnevelly  in  1899,  some  of  the 
Sh&nars,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  said  to  have  gone 
into  the  Mahomedan  fold,  their  places  of  worship  being 
converted  into  improvised  mosques.     The  men  shaved  their 
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heads,  and  grew  beards;  and  the  women  had  to  make 
sondry  changes  in  their  dress.  And,  in  the  ease  of  bojs, 
the  operation  of  circamcision  was  performed.  * 

As  in  Africa,  and  among  the  American  Indians,  Ans- 
tralians,  and  Polynesians,  so  in  Southern  India  artificial  defor- 
mity of  the  hand  is  produced  by  chopping  off  some  of  the 
fingers.  Writing  in  1815,  Bachanan  (Hamilton)*  says  that 
^'  near  Deonella  or  Deonhully^  a  town  in  Mysore,  is  a  sect  or 
sub-division  cf  the  Murressoo  Wocal  caste,  every  woman  of 
which,  previous  to  piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter^ 
preparatory  to  her  being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must 
undergo  the  amputation  of  the  first  joints  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  of  her  right  hand.  The  amputation  is  per- 
formed by  the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  who,  having  placed 
the  finger  iu  a  blocks  performs  the  operation  with  a  chisel. 
If  the  girl  to  be  betrothed  is  motherless,  and  the  mother  of 
the  boy  has  not  before  been  subjected  to  the  amputation^  it 
is  incumbent  on  her  to  suffer  the  operation.''  Of  the  same 
ceremony  among  the  *^  Morsa-okkala-Makkalu  '^  of  Mysore 
the  Abb^  Dubois  t  says  that,  if  the  bride's  mother  be  dead, 
the  bridegroom's  mother,  or  in  default  of  her  the  mother  of 
the  nearest  relative,  must  submit  to  the  cruel  ordeal.  In 
an  editorial  foot-note  it  is  stated  that  this  custom  is  no 
longer  observed.  Instead  of  the  two  fingers  being  ampu- 
tated, they  are  now  merely  bound  together,  and  thus  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use.  In  the  Census  report,  1891,  it  is 
recorded  that  this  type  of  deformity  is  found  among  the 
Morasas,  chiefly  in  Guddapah,  North  Arcot,  and  Salem. 
"  There  is  a  sub-section  of  them,  called  Veralu  icche 
kapulu,  or  kapulu  who  give  the  fingers,  from  a  curious  ens* 
tom  which  requires  that,  when  a  grandchild  is  bom  in  a 
family,  the  wiie  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  grandfather  must 
have  the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  amputated  at  a  temple  of  Bhairava.'^  Fur- 
ther, it  is  stated  in  the  'Manual  of  the  Salem  district'  (1883) 
that  '*  the  practice  now  observed  in  this  district  is  that, 
when  a  grandchild  is  born  in  a  family,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
grandfather,  with  his  wife,  appears  at  the  temple  for  the 
ceremony  of  boring  the  child's  ear,  and  there  the  woman 
has  the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
chopped  off.     It  does  not  signify  whether  the  father  of  the 
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first  grandchild  born  he  the  eldest  son  or  not,  as  in  anj 
case  it  is  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  who  has  to  undergo  the 
mutilation.  After  this,  when  children  are  born  to  other 
8ons^  their  wives  in  succession  undergo  the  operation. 
When  a  chUd  is  adopted^  the  same  course  is  pursued.'^ 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  narrated  by  Wilks,*  and  is 
briefly  this.  Mahadeo  or  Siva,  who  was  in  great  perils  after 
hiding  successively  in  a  oastor-oil  and  jaw&ri  plantation, 
concealed  himself  in  a  linga-tonde  shrub  from  a  rdkshasa 
who  was  pursuing  him,  to  whom  a  Marasa  Vakkaliga  culti- 
vator indicated,  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  the 
hiding-place  of  Siva.  The  god  was  only  rescued  from  his 
peril  by  the  interposition  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  lovely 
maiden  meretriciously  dressed,  whom  the  lusty  rdkshasa, 
forgetting  all  about  Siva,  attempted  to  ravish,  and  was 
consumed  to  ashes.  On  emerging  from  his  hiding-place, 
Siva  decreed  that  the  cultivator  should  forfeit  the  offending 
finger.  The  culprit's  wife,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field 
wi^  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence, 
threw  herself  at  Siva's  feet,  and  represented  the  certain 
ruin  of  her  family  if  her  husband  should  be  disabled  for 
some  months  from  performing  the  labours  of  the  farm, 
and  besought  the  deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead 
of  one  from  her  husband.  Siva,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affeiition,  accepted  the  exchange,  and 
ordered  that  her  family  posterity  in  all  future  genera- 
tions should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple  as  a  memo- 
nal  of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  god  of  the  lingam.  For  the  following  account  of 
the  performance  of  the  rite,  as  canied  out  by  the  Marasa 
Vakkaligaru  of  Mysore  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar  t.  These  people  are  roughly 
classed  under  three  heads, viz:  *'  (1) those  whose  women 
offer  the  sacrifice  ;  (*2)  those  who  substitute  for  the  fingers  a 
piece  of  gold  wire,  twisted  round  the  fingers  in  the  shape  of 
rings.  Instead  of  cutting  the  fingers  off,  the  carpenter  removes 
and  appropriates  the  rings  ;  (3)  those  who  do  not  perform  the 
rite.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  fol- 
lowing. About  the  time  of  the  new  moon  in  Chaitra,  a  propi- 
tious day  is  fixed  by  the  village  astrologer,  and  thp  woman 
who  is  to   offer  the  sacrifice  performs  certain  ceremonies 
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or  puje   in  honour   of  Siva,  taking  food   only  once  a  day. 
For  three  days  before  the  operation  she  has  to  support  her- 
self with  milk,  sugar,  fruits,  etc.,  all  substantial  food  being 
eschewed.     On  the  day  appointed,  a  common  cart  is  brought 
out,  painted  in  alternate  stripes  with  white  and  red  ochre, 
and  adorned  with  gay  flags,  flowers,  etc.,  in  imitation  of  a  car. 
Sheep  or  pigs  are  slaughtered  before  it,  their  number  being 
generally  governed  by  the  number  of  children  borne  by  the 
sacrificing  woman.    The  cart  is  then  dragged  by  bullocks, 
preceded  by  music,  the  woman  and  her  husband  following, 
with  new  pots  filled  with  water  and  small  pieces  of  silver 
money,  borne  on  their  heads,  and  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  friends  and  relatives.     The   village  washerman  has  to 
spread  clean  cloths  along  the  path  of  the  procession,  which 
stops  near  the  boundary  of  the  village,  where  a  leafy  bower 
is  prepared,  with  three  pieces  of  stone  installed  in  it,  sym- 
bolising the  god  Siva.    Flowers,  fruits,  cocoanuts,  incense, 
etc.,  are  then  ofEered,  varied  occasionally  by  an  additional 
sheep  or  pig.   A  wooden  seat  is  placed  before  the  image,  and 
the  sacrificing  woman  places   upon  it  her   right  hand  vnth 
the  fingers  spread  out.   A  man  holds  her  hand  firmly,  and 
the  village  carpenter,  placing  his  chisel  on  the  first  joints  of 
her  ring  and   little  fingers,  chops   them  ofE  with   a  single 
stroke.     The  pieces  lopped  off  are  thrown  into  an  ant-hill, 
and  the  tips  of  the  mutilated  fingers,  round  which  rags  are 
bound,  are  dipped  into  a  vessel  containing  boiling  gingily 
{Sesamum  indicu-m)  oil.    A  good  skin  eventually  forms  over 
the  stump,  w^hich  looks  like  a  congenital  malformation.    The 
fee  of  the  carpenter  is  one  kanthirdya  fanam  (four  annas 
eight    pies)   for  each  maimed  finger,  besides   presents  in 
kind.     The  woman  imdergoes  the  barbarous  and  painfal 
ceremony  without  a  murmur,  and  it  is  an  article  of  the 
popular  belief  that,  were  it  neglected,  or  if  nails  grow  on  the 
stump,  dire  ruin  and  misfortune  will  overtake  the  recusant 
family.     Staid  matronS;  who  have  had  their  fingers  maimed 
for  life  in  the  above  manner,  exhibit  their  stumps  with  a 
pride  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     At  the  termination  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  woman  is  presented  with  cloths,  flowers,  etc.,  by 
her  friends  and  relations,  to  whom  a  feast  is  given.     Her 
children  are  placed  on  an  adorned  seat,  and,  after  reoeiving 
presents  of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  their  ears  are  pierced  in  the 
usual  way.     It  is  said  that  to  do  so  before  would  be  sacri- 
lege." In  a  very  full  account  of  deformation  of  the  hand 
by  the  Berulu  kodo  sub-sect  of  the  Yakaliga  or  ryat  caste  lA 
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If  jsore,  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  says  *  that  it  was  regularly  practised 
until  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  put  a  stop  to  it  about 
twenty  years  ago.  "  At  present  some  take  gold  or  silver 
pieces,  stick  them  on  to  the  finger's  ends  with  flour  paste,  and 
either  cut  or  pull  them  ofE.  Others  simply  substitute  an  offer- 
ing of  small  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  amputation. 
Others,  again,  tie  flowers  round  the  fingers  that  used  to  be 
cot,  and  go  through  a  pantomime  of  cutting  by  putting  the 
chisel  on  the  joint,  and  taking  it  away  again.  All  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony  is  jjast  as  it  used  to  be.''  The  introduction 
of  the  decorated  cart,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  con- 
nected by  Mr.  Fawcett  with  a  legend  concerning  a  zemindar, 
who  sought  the  daughters  of  seven  brothers  in  marriage  with 
three  youths  of  his  family.  As  carts  were  used  in  the  flight 
from  the  zemindar,  the  ceremony  is,  to  commemorate  the 
event,  called  Bandi  d^vuru,  or  god  of  cars.  As  by  throwing 
ear-rings  into  a  river  the  fugitives  passed  through  it,  while 
the  zemindar  was  drowned,  the  caste  people  insist  on  their 
women's  ears  being  bored  for  ear-rings.  And,  in  honour  of 
the  girls  who  cared  more  for  the  honour  of  their  caste  than 
for  the  distinction  of  marriage  into  a  great  family,  the 
amputation  of  part  of  two  fingers  of  women  of  the  caste  was 
instituted. 

I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  eunuchs 
by  castration,  for  the  following  account  of  which  I  have  to 
indent  on  an  article  on  the  Kojahs  by  Mr.  J.  Shortt.  t  "  The 
Kojahs,"  he  writes,  "  are  the  artificially  created  eunuchs, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Higras  (impotents)  or  natu- 
ral eunuchs.  Some  years  ago  there  were  three  Kojahs 
at  the  head  of  the  State  prison  or  royal  mahdl  at  Vellore, 
in  charge  of  some  of  the  wives,  descendants,  and 
other  female  connections  of  Tippu  Sultan.  These  men 
were  highly  respected,  held  charges  of  considerable  trust, 
and  were  Muhammedans  by  birth.  Tales  were  often  re- 
peated that  the  zenana  women  (slaves  and  adopted  girls) 
were  in  the  habit  of  stripping  them  naked  and  poHng  fun  at 
their  helplessness.  There  were  two  Kojahs  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  They  were  both  Africans. 
On  the  death  of  the  Nabob  the  Government  allowed  one  of 
them  a  pension  of  fifteen  rupees  a  month.  Sometimes  Hindus, 
Sudras,  and  Srahmins  subject  themselves  to  the  operation  (of 
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castration)  of  their  own  accord  f  rojn  a  religious  impression. 
Others,  finding  themselves  naturally  impotent,  consider  it 
necessary  to  undergo  the  operation,  to  avoid  being  bom  again 
at  a  future  birth  in  the  same  helpless  state,  l^he  operation  is 
generally  performed  by  a  class  of  barbers,  sometimes  by 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  eunuchs  themselves,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  patient  is  made  to  sit  on  an 
upturned  new  earthen  pot,  being  previously  well  drugged 
with  opium  or  bhang.  The  entire  genitals  being  seized  by 
the  left  hand,  an  assistant,  wHo  has  a  bamboo  lath  slit  in  the 
centre,  runs  it  down  quick  close  to  the  pubis,  the  slit  firmly 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  genitals  at  the  root,  when  the 
operator,  with  a  sharp  razor,  runs  it  down  along  the  face  of 
the  lath,  and  removes  penis,  testicles,  and  scrotum  in  one 
swoop,  leaving  a  large  clean  open  wound  behind,  in  which 
boiling  gingily  {Sesamum  indicum)  oil  is  poured  to  staunch 
the  bleeding,  and  the  wound  covered  over  with  a  soft  rag 
steeped  in  warm  oil.  This  is  the  only  dressing  applied  to 
the  wound,  which  is  renewed  daily,  while  the  patient  is 
confined  in  a  supine  position  to  his  bed,  and  lightly  fed 
with  conjee  (rice  gruel),  milk,  etc.  During  the  operation  the 
patient  is  urged  to  cry  out '  IDeen '  (the  faith  in  Mahomed) 
three  times.'^  A  local  eunuch,  whom  I  interviewed,  informed 
me  that  cekstration  used  to  be  performed  in  Hyderabad  at 
about  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  pit,  S^  feet  deep,  was  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  filled  with  ashes.  And,  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  had  to  sit  on  tho  ashes,  with  crossed  legs,  for  three 
days.  The  operation  was  performed  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  by  a  Pir— the  head  of  the  Kojah  community. 

Of  branding  as  a  form  of  mutilation  many  examples 
are  afforded  in  Southern  India.  The  Kota  men  of  the 
Nilgiris  have  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  made  as  a  tribal 
mark  with  a  burning  cloth  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
back  of  the  forearm  when  they  are  more  than  eight  years 
old.  Nearly  aU  the  Toda  men  have  one  or  more  raised 
cicatrices  forming  nodulous  growths  (keloids)  on  the  right 
shoulder.  These  scars  are  produced  by  burning  the  skin 
with  red-hot  sticks  of  Lttscea  (the  sacred  fire-stick) ;  and 
the  Todas  believe  that  the  branding  enables  them  to  milk 
the  buffaloes  with  perfect  ease.  When  the  birth  of  a  first 
child  is  expected  in  a  Toda  family,  on  the  first  new  moon 
day  a  ceremony  called  ur  vot  pimmi  takes  place,  during 
wluch  an  elderly  woman  roUd  up  a  rag  to  the  size  of  a 
small  wick,  dips  it  in  oil,  lights  it,  and  with  the  burning 
end  brands  the  pregnant  woman's  hands  in  four  places^ 
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one  at  each  end  of  the.  lowest  joints  of  the  right  and  left 
thumbs,  and  one  dot  on  each  wrist.     Sometimes  branding 
is  resorted  to  as  a  curative  agent,  and^  when  sick  people 
are  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  high  fever,  thej  are  branded 
between  the  eyebrows,  on  the  toes,  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
with  a  piece  of  bangle  glass,  leather,  nim  (Meiia  Azadirachia) 
stick,  or  piece  of  turmeric.     I  have  seen  a  M&Ia  branded 
with  a  circle  round  the  navel  as  a  cure  for  colic.     The 
Kathira  vandlu  (scissors  people),  and  other  nomadic  tribes 
are  branded  under  the  following  conditions.     As  the  gangs 
move   on,   exposed   to   changes   of   weather,   the   cluldren 
sometimes  get  a  disease  called  sandukatlu  or  palakurkura. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  children  sometimes 
have  when  they  are  teething.     As  a  curative  agent,  they 
are  branded  on  the  face  between  the  eyebrows,  or  the  outer 
corners  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  on  the  abdomen.     The 
brand-marks  on  the  face  and  corners  of  the  eyes  are  circular, 
and  those   on   the   abdomen    generally    horizontal.     The 
circular  marks  are  made  with  a  long  piece  of  safiron,  one 
end  of  which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose,  or  with  an  indigo- 
dyed  cloth  rolled  like  a  pencil,  and  burnt  at  one  end.     The 
horizontal  marks  are  made   with   a  hot  needle.     Similar 
brand  marks  are  made  by   some  caste   Hindus  on   their 
children.     In  some  parts  of  the  Mysore  province  and  Salem 
district,  when  a  child  is  bom,  it  is  at  once  branded  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  e.^.,  near  the  navel,  on  the  foot, 
back  of  the  hands,  face,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the 
abdomen.     The  Bestas  (hunters    and  fishermen)  of  North 
Arcot  are  divided  into  Telugu  Bestas  and  Parikiti  Bestas, 
the  difference    between  whom  is  chiefly  one  of  religious 
observance,  the  former  being  in  the  habit  of  getting  them- 
selves  branded   on   the   shoulders    with    the    Vaishnavite 
emblems,    the  chank  and  chakram,*  and  the  latter  never 
undergoing  this  ceremony. t .   At  the  ceremony  of  dedication 
of  a  girl  as  a  Basivi  (dedicated  prostitute)  in  the  Bellary 
district  "a  t^li,  on  which  is  depicted  the  iraman  of  Vishnu, 
fastened  to  a  necklace  of  black  beads,  is  tied  round  her 
neck.     She  is  given,  by  way  of  insignia,  a  cane  as  a  wand, 
carried  in  the  right  band,  and  a  gop&lam  or  begging  basket, 
which  is  slung  on  the  left  arm.     She  is  then  branded  with 


*  The  chauk  is  the  tiholl  of  the  molluso  Turhinella  rapa,  of  which  the 
right-hand  variety  is  held  very  sacred.  The  chakra  is  the  wheel  of  the 
law. 

•\  *  Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  district. 
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a  heated  brass  instrument  with  a  chakra  on  the  right 
shoulder,  a  ohank  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  chakra  over 
the  right  breast.  The  mark  over  the  breast  is  never  done, 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  girl  is  not  a  virgin.  The 
branding  in  Vishnu  temples  is  sometimes  merely  a  pretence, 
when  the  girl  under  dedication  is  very'  young,  sandal- wood 
paste  being  interposed  between  her  skin  and  the  heated 
instrument.  Among  the  castes  (Boyas,  Kurubas,  etc.),  who 
make  Basivis  of  their  girls,  a  few  men  are  branded  on  both 
shoulders  with  the  chank  and  chakra,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
closer  communication  with  the  deity,  and  to  ensure  their 
salvation.  They  are  somewhat  honoured  among  their 
fellows,  and,  at  a  marriage,  receive  the  first  betel  leaf  and 
other  tokens  of  respect.  Men  who  are  branded  are  buried 
face  downwards.  Curiously,  there  are  men  of  these  castes 
who  are  dedicated  to  goddesses.  They  nre  generally 
beggars,  and  wear  female  attire.  They  are  not  celibates, 
and  may  be  branded  at  any  time."  *  A  recent  petition  to 
a  European  Magistrate  in  the  BeUary  district  runs  as 
follows.  Petition  of — ,  aged  about  17  or  18.  I  have  agreed 
to  become  a  Basivi,  and  get  myself  stamped  by  my  guru 
(priest)  according  to  the  custom  of  my  caste.  I  request 
that  my  proper  age,  which  entitles  me  to  be  stamped,  may 
be  ascertained  personally,  and  permission  granted  to  be 
stamped. 

A  case,  in  which  branding  was  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  extorting  a  confession,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  M.  Lewin.t 
Two  prisoners  appeared  before  him  with  their  bodies 
branded,  while  the  arms  of  one  of  them  were  swollen  from 
the  effects  of  a  tight  ligature. 

The  Oriya  Haddis  are  said  to  admit  to  their  ranks 
persons  from  all  castes,  except  the  Rellis  and  Medaras,  after 
first  branding  their  tongues  with  a  piece  of  gold  wire. J 

When  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Subrahmaniya  Swdmi  at  Palani,  some  devotees  pierce  their 
cheeks  with  a  long  silver  needle,  which  traverses  the  mouth 
cavity ;  pierce  the  tongue  with  a  silver  arrow,  which  is  passed 
vertically  through  the  protruded  organ  ;  and  place  a  silver 
shield  in  front  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  may  not  be  opened 
except  when  they  are  drinking  milk.  Some  D&saris 
(Vaishnavite  mendicants)  have  permanent  holes  in   their 


♦  F.  Fawoett  *  Journ.  Anth.  Soo./  Bombay,  1891. 
t '  Torture  in  Madras  *,  1867. 
{  '  Madras  Census  Beport,'  1901. 
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cheeks,  into  which  they  insert  the  needles  when  they  go 
about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

For  the  following  note  on  branding  as  a  religious 
ceremonial  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Bangachari.  Branding 
for  religious  purposes  is  confined  to  the  two  sections,  Sri 
Vaishnavas  and  M&dhvas,  of  the  Hindu  community.  Sri 
Vaishnava  Brdhmans  are  expected  to  undergo  this  ordeal 
at  least  once  during  their  life-time,  whereas  Mddhva 
Brdhmans  have  to  submit  to  it  as  often  as  they  visit  their 
guru  (head  of  a  mutt  or  matam).  Of  men  of  other  castes, 
those  who  become  followers  of  a  Vaishnava  or  M&dhva 
Acharya  (guru)  or  mutt,  are  expected  to  present  themselves 
before  the  guru  for  the  purpose  of  being  branded.  But  the 
ceremony  is  optional,  and  not  compulsory  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Br&hmans.  Among  Sri  Vaishnavites  the  privilege  of 
being  branded  is  confined  to  the  elder  members  of  a  family, 
Sanydsis  (ascetics),  and  the  heads  of  the  vaiious  mutts. 
All  individuals,  male  and  female,  must  be  branded,  after 
the  upanayana  ceremony  (thread  marriage)  in  the  case  of 
males,  and  after  marriage  in  the  case  of  women.  The 
disciples,  after  a  purificatory  bath,  and  the  usual  worship 
to  their  god,  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  Acharya  or  to 
the  mutt,  where  they  are  initiated  into  their  religion,  and 
branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  shoulder  and  chank  on 
the  left.  The  initiation  consists  in  imparting  to  the  disciple, 
in  a  very  low  tone,  the  moola  munthra,  the  words  namo- 
narayanaya,  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  and  a  few  mantrams 
from  the  Brdhma  Bahasyam  (secrets  about  god).  A  person 
who  has  4ot  been  initiated  thus  is  regarded  as  unfit  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  which  have  to  be  performed  by 
Brdhmans.  Even  close  relations,  if  orthodox,  will  refuse 
to  take  food  prepared  or  touched  by  the  uninitiated. 

M4dhvas  have  four  mutts  (religious  institutions)  to  which 
they  repair  for  the  branding  ceremony,  viz.  :  Vyasaraya, 
Sumathendra,  and  Mulabagal  in  Mysore,  and  Uttaraja  in 
South  Ganara.  The  followers  of  the  UttarAja  mutt  are 
branded  in  five  places  in  the  case  of  male  adults,  and  boys 
after  the  thread  marriage.  The  sitaations  and  emblems 
selected  are  the  chakra  on  the  right  Upper  arm,  right  side 
of  the  chest,  and  above  the  navel ;  the  chank  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  left  side  of  the  chest.  Women,  and  girls  after 
marriage,  are  branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  forearm 
and  the  chank  on  the  left.  In  the  case  of  widows,  the 
marks  are  impressed  on  the  shoulders  as  in  the  case  of  males. 


.Vf*/F»^-v 
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The  disciples  of  the  three  other  mutts  are  generally 
branded  with  the  chakra  on  the  right  upper  arm,  and  chank 
on  the  left.  As  the  branding  is  supposed  to  remove  sins 
committed  during  the  interval,  they  get  it  done  every  time 
they  see  their  guru.  There  is  with  M&dhvas  no  restriction 
as  to  the  age  at  which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed. 
Even  a  new-born  babe,  after  the  pollution  period  of  ten 
days,  must  receive  the  mark  of  the  chakra  if  the  guru 
should  turn  up.  Boys  before  the  upanayanam,  and  girls 
before  marriage,  are  branded  with  the  chakra  on  the 
abdomen  just  above  the  navel. 

The  copper  or  brass  branding  instrumentR  (muthras) 
are  not  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  but  sufficient  to 
singe  the  skin,  and  leave  a  deep  black  mark  in  the  case  of 
adults^  and  a  light  mark  in  that  of  young  people  and  babies. 
In  some  cases,  disciples,  who  are  afraid  of  being  hurt, 
bribe  the  person  who  heats  the  instruments ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  guru  regulates  the  temperature  so  as  to  suit  the 
individual.  If,  for  example,  the  disciple  is  a  strong,  well- 
built  man,  the  instruments  are  well  heated,  and,  if  he  is  a 
weakling,  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  before  their  application. 
If  he  has  to  deal  with  babies,  he  presses  the  instrument 
against  a  wet  rag  before  applying  it  to  the  infant's  skin. 
Some  mattathipathis  (head  priests  of  the  mutt)  are,  it  is 
said,  inclined  to  be  vindictive,  and  to  make  a  very  hot 
application  of  the  instruments  if  the  disciple  has  not  paid 
tlie  fee  (gurukanika)  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  guru  thakshina  (fee)  is  not  fixed  in  the  case  of  Sri 
Vaishnavas,  whereas  Mddhvas  are  expected  to  pay  from  one 
to  three  months'  income  for  being  branded.  Failure  to 
pay  is  punished  with  excommunication  on  some  pretext  or 
other.  The  area  of  skin  branded  generally  peels  ofE  within 
a  week,  leaving  a  pale  mark  of  the  muthra  which  either  dis- 
appears in  a  few  months,  or  persists  throughout  life. 

Mddhvas  should  smear  daily  with  gopi  paste  (white 
kaolin)  five  muthrams  on  the  following  places  :  forehead, 
outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  three  places  on  the  neck,  the 
upper  arms,  chest,  and  three  places  on  the  abdomen. 
The  names  of  these  muthrams  are  :  chakra,  chank  or  shanka, 
gdtha  (weapon  of  war  used  by  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pdndavas), 
padma  (lotus),  and  Narayana. 

Portions  of  this  article  have  already  been  published 
in  the  Bulletin  series,  and  are  now,  for  convenience,  brought 
together  with  additions, 

E.  T. 
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IJRALIS,  SliOLAGAS  AND   IRULAS. 


In  the  Madras  Census  report,  1891,  it  is  stated  that 
"  Urdli  is  the  name  of  a  caste  of  agricnltaral  laboarers 
found  chiefly  in  the  Madura  and  Trichinopoly  districts. 
The  word  tlTili  means  a  ruler  of  a  village.  In  the  Wyn&d 
there  is  a  section  of  Kunimbas  called  Ur&li  Kurumbas^ 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  Urdlis  of  the  Tamil 
cpuntry  are  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Kurumba  race  ".  The 
Urdtis,  who  form  the  subject  of  the  present  note,  dwell  at 
an  altitude  of  1,800  feet  in  the  jungles  of  Dimbhum  in  the 
Coimbatore  district,  where  a  forest  bungalow^  situated  on 
a  breezy  ridge  overlooking  the  plains,  formed  a  convenient 
centre  from  which  to  study  both  Urdlis  and  the  more 
primitive  Sh61agas. 

The  U  r&lis  are  familiar  with  the  Badagas,  who  have  a 
settlement  not  many  miles  distant ;  the  Todas,  who 
occasionally  migrate  across  the  adjacent  Nilgiri  frontier  in 
search  of  grazing  land  for  their  buffaloes  ;  and  the 
Kurumbas  and  Irulas,  who  inhabit  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  which  run  down  to  Coimbatore.  With  the 
civilised  world  they  are  acquainted,  as  they  carry  loads  to 
the  plains,  and  run  down  to  market  at  the  town  of 
Sathyamangalam,  which  is  only  seventeen  miles  distant 
from  Dimbhum.  Like  the  Nilgiri  Badagas,  they  are  clad 
in  turban,  and  long  flowing  body-cloth,  white  (when  new), 
or  striped  with  red  and  blue.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and 
unkempt,  or  shaved  a  la  Hindu  with  kudumi  in  mimicry 
of  the  more  civilised  classes.  A  man  was  introduced  to 
us  as  an  expert  mimic  of  the  note  of  the  paroquet,  peacock, 
jungle-fowl  and  other  forest  birds  ;  and  a  small  party 
improvised,  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  a  bird-trap  cleverly 
constructed  out  of  stones,  an  iron  plate  from  the  camp 
kitchen,  bamboo,  and  rope  made  on  the  spot  from  the 
bark  of  Ficus  Tsiela.  The  making  of  fire  with  flint  and 
steel  is  fast  disappearing  in  favour  of  safety  matches. 

The  urdlis  say  that  they  are  men  of  seven  kulams 
(i.e.,  having  seven  posts  to  tlie  marriage  booth),  and  are 
children  of  Billayya,  while  they  describe  the  Sh61agas  as 
men  of  five  kulams  and  children  of  Karayya.  They  call 
themselves    Ur&lis   or  Irulas,   and   when   questioned^    say 
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that,  as  Billajya  and  Karayya  are  brothers,  thej  may  also 
he  called  Sh61agas.  But  there  is  no  intermarriage  between 
U r&lis  and  Sh61agas,  though  members  of  the  two  tribes 
sometimes  interdine.  They  speak  a  patois  of  mixed 
Tamil  and  Ganarese,  and  have  a  number  of  exogamons 
septs,  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  which  is  not  clear. 
They  indulge  in  a  large  repertoire  of  nickname^.,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  donkey-legged, 
big-navelled,  pot-bellied,  hair-lipped,  hairy  like  a  bear  or 
the  tail  of  a  mungoose,  toothless,  lying,  brought  np  on 
batter-milk.  One  man  \vas  named  Kothe  Kalian  (kotha=: 
a  stone  j,  because  he  was  bom  on  a  rock  near  Kotagiri. 

The  majority  of  the  tribe  earn  a  modest  livelihood  by 
collecting  minor  forest  produce,  such  aa  myrabolams,  wax 
and  honey,  and  poles  for  use  as  primitive  breaks  for  country 
carts  during  the  ascent  of  the  gh&t  road.  These  poles 
are  tied  to  the  carts  by  ropes,  and  trail  behind  on  the 
ground,  so  that,  when  the  cart  stops,  the  backward  course 
of  the  wheels  is  arrested.  Some  till  the  soil,  and  cultivate 
various  kinds  of  food-grains.  Others  are  sheep  and  cattle 
owners.  A  few  families  possess  land,  which  is  given  free 
of  rent  by  the  Forest  department  on  condition  that  they 
work  for  the  department  whenever  their  services  are 
required.  As  a  class  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  hard 
work,  and  they  appear  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  money- 
lending  Chettis.  Their  staple  food  is  r&gi  (I!le^sine 
Coraeana),  But  they  eat  also  sheep,  fowls,  goat,  deer, 
pigeons  and  doves,  black  monkeys,  wild  boar,  hare^ 
hedgehogs,  paroquets,  quails  and  partridges,  juDgle-fowl, 
wood-cook,  wood-peckers,  and  other  denizens  of  the  jungle. 
A  man  who  was  asked  whether  they  eat  beef,  cats,  toads, 
bears,  or  white  monkeys,  expectorated  violently  at  the 
mention  of  each,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  first  three 
produced  the  most  explosive  oral  demonstration. 

Tribal  disputes  are  referred  to  a  head-man,  called 
Yejamana,  who  must  belong  to  the  exogamons  sept  called 
Sambe,  and  whose  appointment  is  an  hereditary  one.  To 
assist  him,  three  others,  belonging  to  the  Kalkatti,  Kolkara 
and  Eurinanga  septs,  whose  hereditary  titles  are  Fattagara, 
Gouda  and  Kolkara,  are  appointed.  The  Kolkara  has  to 
invite  people  to  the  panchayat  (tribal  council),  collect  the 
fines  inflicted  and  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  marriages. 
A  woman  who,  after  marriage,  refuses  to  live  with  her 
husband,  is  punished  thus.  She  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the 
Kolkaran  empties  the  contents  of  a  hornet  or  wasp's  nest 
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at  her  feet.  After  a  few  minutes  the  woman  is  questioned, 
and,  if  she  agrees  to  live  with  her  husband,  she  tnust,  in 
token  of  assent,  lick  a  mark  made  on  his  back  by  the  Kolkara 
with  fowFs  excrement,  saying  *'  You  are  my  husband. 
In  future  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you,  and  will  obey  you/' 
Even  after  this  ordeal  has  been  gone  through,  a  woman 
may,  on  payment  of  a  fine,  leave  her  husband  in  favour 
of  another  man  of  the  tribe. 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  is  anointed,  decorated 
with  jewelry,  and  made  to  occupy  a  separate  hut  for 
seven  days,  during  which  time  two  young  girls  keep  her 
company.  On  the  eighth  day,  all  three  bathe  in  a  pond 
or  stream,  and  return  in  their  wet  clothes  to  the  girl's 
home,  where  they  sit  on  a  pestle  placed  in  front  of  the 
door.  A  plantain  leaf  is  then  placed  in  front  of  them  on 
which  cooked  rice  and  curry  are  spread.  A  child,  aged 
about  eight  or  nine  '  months^  is  set  in  the  girl's  lap, 
and  she  feeds  the  infant  with  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  of 
which  she  herself  swallows  a  few  mouthfuls.  Those 
assembled  then  sit  down  to  a  fe^d,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  wash  their  hands  in  a  dish,  and  the  girl  throws 
the  water  away.  The  feast  concluded,  the  spot  is  sprinkled 
with  cowdung  water,  and  cleaned  up  by  the  girl. 

Marriage  is  either  infant  or  adult,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter.  The  match-making  is  carried  out  by  the  boy's 
parents,  who,  with  his  other  relations,  pay  two  visits,  one 
with  and  one  without  the  boy,  to  the  parents  of  the  ^irl. 
At  the  first  visit  a  present  of  r^gi,  and  at  the  second 
plantains,  rice,  and  millet  pudding  is  made.  The  party 
must  be  received  with  due  respect,  which  is  shown  by 
taking  hold  of  the  walking-sticks  of  the  guests  on  arrival, 
and  receiving  them  on  a  mat  spread  inside  the  house. 
.  The  customary  form  of  salute  is  touching  the  feet  with 
both  hands,  and  raising  them,  with  palms  opposed,  to  the 
forehead.  Before  taking  their  seats,  the  guests  salute  a 
vessel  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  the  mat,  surrounded  by 
betel  leaves  and  nuts.  A  dower  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  stone  or  figure  which  represents  the  tribal  goddess,  and, 
after  p6ja  has  been  done  to  it,  it  is  addressed  in  the  words 
"  Oh,  swami  !  drop  the  flower  to  the  right  if  the  marriage 
is  going  to  be  propitious,  and  to  the  left  if  otherwise." 
Should  the  flower  remain  on  the  image,  without  falling 
either  way,  it  is  greeted  as  a  very  happy  omen.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  betrothal  ceremony,  if  the  bridegroom's  party, 
on  their  way  to  the  bride's  village,  have  to  cross  a   stream^ 
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mniiiiisf  or  dry,  the  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  walk  across 
it,  but  must  bo  carried  over  on  the  back  of  his  maternal 
uncle.  As  they  approach  the  bride's  home,  they  are  met  by 
the  Kolkara  and  two  other  men,  to  whom  the  Kolkara, 
after  receiving  the  walking-sticks  of  the  guests,  hands  them 
over.  Failure  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  discourtesy,  and 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  heavy  fine. 
WTien  the  procession  arrives  at  the  house,  entrance  into  the 
marriage  booth  is  prevented  by  a  stick  held  across  it  by 
people  of  the  bride's  village.  A  mock  struggle  takes  place, 
during  which  turmeric  water  is  thrown  by  both  sides,  and 
an  entrance  into  the  house  is  finally  effected.  After  a  meal 
has  been  pai*taken  of,  the  bridal  party  proceed  to  the  village 
of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  bride  and  groom  are  lodged  in 
separate  houses.  In  front  of  the  bridegroom's  house  a 
booth,  supported  by  twelve  posts  arranged  in  four  rows, 
has  been  erected.  The  two  pillars  nearest  the  entrance 
to  the  house  are  called  moorthi  k&mba.  Into  the  holes 
made  for  the  reception  of  these,  after  a  cocoanut  has  been 
broken,  ghi  (clarified  butter),  milk,  and  a  few  copper  coins 
are  placed.  The  bridal  pair,  after  the  usual  oil  bath,  are 
led  to  the  booth,  decorated  with  jewels  and  wearing  new 
cloths,  and  made  to  sit  on  a  plank.  A  cocoanut  is  broken, 
and  they  salute  a  vessel  placed  on  a  plate.  The  bridal 
party  then  adjourn  to  a  pond  or  stream,  emd  do  p6ja  to 
their  god.  On  the  return  thence  the  bridal  couple  must 
be  accompanied  by  their  maternal  uncles,  who  should  keep 
on  dancing,  while  cocoanuts  are  broken  in  front  of  them  till 
the  house  is  reached.  The  contracting  parties  tben  again 
sit  on  the  plank  with  their  little  fingers  linked,  while  the 
bride  money  (theravu)  is  paid  to  the  father-in-law,  and  the 
milk  money  (p&l  kuli)  to  the  mother-in-law.  The  tdli  (a 
golden  disc)  is  then  tied  on  to  the  bride's  neck  by  some 
female  relation  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, after  saluting  those  assembled,  enter  the  house, 
where  the  young  wife  is  at  once  told  to  cook  some  rice,  of 
which  she  and  her  husband  partake  from  the  same  leaf 
plate. 

There  exists,  among  the  IJrdlis,  a  kind  of  informal  union 
called  kuduvali.  A  man  and  woman  will,  by  mutual 
agreement,  elope  into  the  jungle,  and  live  there  together,  till 
they  are  discovered  and  brought  back  by  their  relations. 
A  panchayat  is  held,  and  they  are  recognised  as  man  and 
wife  if  the  bride  money  and  fine  inflicted  are  paid.  Failure 
to  pay  up  would  render  them  liable  to  excommunication. 
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To  celebrate  the  event,  a  feast  mast  be  giren  by  the  man ; 
and,  if  he  should  die  without  having  fed  the  community, 
any  children  born  to  him  are  considered  as  illegitimate.  In 
such  a  case,  the  widow  or  her  near  relatives  are  asked  to 
give  food  to  at  least  a  few  before  the  corpse  is  removed,  so 
as  to  legi^imatise  the  children. 

The  Ur&lis  bury  their  dead,  and  the  death  ceremonies 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  copied  from  those  of  the  Badagas. 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  dies,  the  corpse  is  anointed, 
washed,  and  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  turban.     On  the 
face  three  silver  coins  are  struck,  viz.:— a  rupee  on  the  fore- 
head, and  a  quarter  rupee  outside  each  eye.     When  all  have 
assembled  for  the  funeral,  the  corpse  is  brought  oat  and 
placed  under  a  car  (teru)  of  six  storeys,  made  of  bamboo 
and   sticks,  covered  with  coloured  cloths   and  flags,  and 
having  at  the  top  a  kal&sa  (brass  vessel)  and  umbrella.     To 
the  accompaniment  of  a  band  a  dance  takes  place  around  the 
car,  and  the  procession  then  mo  ves  on  to  the  burial  ground, 
where  a  cow-bufFalo  is  brought  near  the  car,  and  a  little 
milk  drawn  and  poured  three  times  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse.     A  cow  and  one  or  two  calves  are  then  taken  round 
the   car,   and  the   calves   presented  to   the   sister  of   the 
deceased.     The  car  is  then  broken  up,  after  the  decorations 
have  been  stripped  oif .     The  corpse  is  buriec^  either  on  the 
spot,  or  taken  away  to  distant  Nirgundi,  and  buried  there. 
On  the  eighth  day  after  the  funeral  or  return  from  Nir- 
gundi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  has  his  head  shaved, 
and,  together  with  his  brother's  wife,  fasts.     If  the  funeral 
has  been  at  Nirgundi,  the  son,  accompanied  by  his  relations, 
proceeds  thither  after  tying  some  cooked  rice  in  a  cloth. 
On  arrival  he  offers  this  to  all  the  memorial  stones  in  the 
burial  ground  (goppamane),  and  erects  a  stone,  which  he 
lias  brought  with  him,  in  memory  of  the  deceased.     He  then 
anoints  all  the  stones  with  ghi,  which  is-  contained  in  a 
green  bamboo  measure.     He  then  collects  the  rice,  which  has 
been  offered,  and  one  of  the  party,  becoming  inspired,  gives 
vent  to  oracular  declarations  as  to  the  season^s  prospects, 
the  future  of  the  bereaved  family,  etc.     The  collected  rice 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  is  partaken  of  by  all.     Each  sept 
has  its  awn  goppamane,  which  is  a  rectangular   space  with 
mud  walls  on  three  sides.     In  cases  in  which  the  corpse  has 
been  buried  close  to  the  village,  the  grave  is  marked  by  a 
pile  of  stones.     Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  body  is 
exhumed,  and  the  bones  are  collected,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  house  of  the  deceased.     All  the  relations  weep,  and 
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the  son  conveys  the  bones  to  Nirgundi,  where  he  buries 
them.  On  the  eighth  day  he  revisits  the  spot,  and  erects  a 
stone  with  the  ceremonial  already  described. 

The  IJrdlis  worship  a  variety  of  minor  deities,  and  sacri- 
fice sheep  and  goats  to  Pdlrayan.  They  observe  two  annual 
festivals,  viz  : — (a)  Thai  nombn,  when  the  whole  house  is 
cleaned,  and  margosa  (Melia  Azadirachia)  twigs  and  spikes 
of  Achyranthes  as^pera  are  tied  together,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  house  over  the  roof,  or  struck  into  the  roof  over- 
hanging the  entrance.  A  sumptuous  repast  is  partaken  of. 
This  ceremonial  takes  place  in  the  month  Thai  (December — 
January)  ;  [h)  In  the  month  Vydsi  (March — April)  a  large 
trough  is  placed  close  to  a  well,  and  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  water.  The  cattle,  decorated  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  brought,  one  by  one,  to  the  trough,  and  made  to 
drink  the  salt  water. 


In  his  description  of  the  Sholagas  or  S6Jagas,  early  in  the 
last  century,  Buchanan  writes  *  that  they  "speak  a  bad  or  old 
dialect  of  the  Karnata  language,  have  scarcely  any  clothing 
and  sleep  round  a  fire,  lying  on  a  few  plantain  leaves,  and 
covering  themselves  with  others.  They  live  chiefly  on  the 
summits  of  mountains,  where  the  tigers  do  not  frequent, 
but  where  their  naked  bodies  are  exposed  to  a  disagreeable 
cold.  Their  huts  are  most  wretched,  and  consist  of  bamboos 
with  both  ends  stuck  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an  arch, 
which  is  covered  with  plantain  leaves.'^  The  up-to-date 
Sh61aga,  who  inhabits  the  jungles  between  Dimbhum  and 
Kollegal  on  the  Mysore  frontier,  is  clad  in  a  cotton  loin- 
cloth, supplemented  by  a  coat  of  English  pattern  with 
regimental  buttons,  and  smears  himself  freely  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  a  visit  to  the  Government  anthropologist, 
with  sacred  ashes  in  mimicry  of  the  Lingayats.  The  iShola- 
gas  call  themselves  men  of  five  kulams,  or  exogaraous  septs 
into  which  they  are  sub-divided,  viz  : — Chalikiri,  Teneru, 
Belleri,  Surya  (the  sun),  and  Aleru.  A  legend  is  current 
among  them  that,  in  days  of  old,  there  lived  a  Eakshasa  by 
name  Savanan,  who  was  a  tyrant.  To  get  rid  of  their 
oppressor  the  two  brothers,  Karayya  and  Billayya  (or 
M&dappa)  put  their  heads  together,  and  decided  to  seek  the 
advice  of  Krishna,  who  suggested  the  following  stratagem. 
Close  to"  Savanan's  home   there   was    a   precipitous  rock. 
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This  they  heated,  and  then  invited  the  unsuspecting   RAk- 
shasa  to  walk  on  it  with  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  bees-wrtx^ 
with   which   they    presented    him.     During    his    prog-res st 
across  the  rock  bis  shoes  melted,  and  the  unfortunate  demon 
lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  over.     His  enemies  thereupon 
fell  on  him,  and  killed  him.     A  knoll  near  Gaddesal,   where 
the  incident  took  place,  is  still  known  as  konna  medu   or 
hill  where  one  was  killed. 

Tribal  disputes,  e.g.,  quarrelling  and  adultery,  are  decided 
by  the  Yejamana,  assistea  by  a  Pattagara  and  a  few  leading 
men  of  the  community.  Under  the  orders  of  the  two  former 
is  the  Chalavathi  or  village  servant.     The  Yejamana,  Patta- 

gara,    and    Chalavathi    must   belong    respectively     to    the 
halikiri,  T^neri,  and  Snrya  septs. 
When  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  occupies  a  separate 
hut  for  five  days,  and  then    returns  home  after  a   bath. 
The  maternal  uncle  should  present  her  with  a  new  cloth, 
betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  plantain  fruits.     In  the  formal 
marriage   ceremony  the  tk\i    is   tied  by  the    bridegroom 
inside   a  booth ;   the  maternal  uncle,  if  he  can  afford  it^ 
presents  a  new  cloth  to   the  bride ;  and  a  feast  is    held. 
Sometimes  even  this  simple   rite   is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  couple,  without  any  formality,    live  together  as  man 
and  wife,  on  the  understanding  that,  at  some  time,  a  feast 
must  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  community.     I  am  told  that  the 
Sh61agas  of  the  Burghur  hills   have  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  treating  expectant  mothers.     A  few  days  before  the 
event  is  expected  to  take  place,  the  husband  takes  his  wife 
right  away  into  the  jungle,  jmd  leaves  her  there  alone  with 
three  days'  supply  of  food.     There  she  has  to  stay  and  do 
the  best  she  can  for  herself.     Jf  she  does  not  come  back  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  the  husband  goes  out  and  takes 
her  more  food.     But  she  may  not  return  to  her  village  till 
the  baby  is  born.     When  one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 
comes  back  safely,  there  is  a  great  celebration  in  her  honour 
with  tom-toms,  etc. 

The  dead  are  buried  with  the  body  lying  on  its  leftside, 
and  the  head  to  the  south.  On  their  return  home  from  a 
funeral,  those  who  have  been  present  thereat  salute  alighted 
lamp.  On  the  spot  where  the  dead  person  breathed  his  laat 
a  little  rdgi  paste  and  water  are  placed,  and  here,  on  the 
fourth  day,  a  goat  is  sacrificed,  and  offered  up  to  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  After  this  the  son  proceeds  to  the  burial 
ground,  carrying  a  stone,  and  followed  by  five  men  selected 
from  each  of  the  exogamous  septs.     Arrived  near  the  grave, 
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they  sit  down^  while  the  son  places  the  stone  on  the  ground, 
and  they  then  lift  it  in  succession.  The  last  man  to  do  so 
is  said  to  fall  into  a  trance.  On  his  recovery  five  leaves 
(plantain,  teak,  etc.)  are  arranged  round  the  stone,  and,  on 
each  leaf,  five  different  kinds  of  food  are  placed.  The  five 
men  partake  of  the  food,  each  from  the  leaf  allotted  to  his 
sept.  The  meal  concluded,  the  son  holds  the  stone  in  his 
hands,  while  his  companions  pour  r&gi  and  water  over  it^ 
and  then  carries  it  away  to  the  gopamanne  of  his  sept,  and 
sets  it  up  there. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  a  Mala  Vell&la  village  the 
Sh61agars  come  in  crowds,  with  clarionets  and  druma,  and 
bells  on  their  legs,  and  dance  in  front  of  the  house.  And 
the  corpse  is  borne,  in  musical  procession,  to  the  burning- 
ground. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Sh61agas  is  r&gi  paste  and  yams 
( Di08Corea)iyrhi6h,  like  the  U  rdlis,  they  supplement  by  sundry 
jungle  animals  and  birds.  Paroquets  they  will  not  eat,  as 
they  regard  them  as  their  children. 

Their  main  occupation  is  to  collect  minor  forest  produce, 
"  myrabolams,  vembadam  bark  ( Veniilago  madraspaiana) 
avaram  bark  (Cassia  aimculata),  deers'  horns,  tamarinds, 
gum,  honey,  soap-nuts,  sheekoy  {Acacia  Coneinna)^  etc.  The 
forests  have  been  divided  into  blocks,  and  a  certain  place 
within  each  block  has  been  selected  for  the  forest  dep6t. 
To  this  place  the  collecting  agents  mostly  Sholagars  and 
u  rdlis  bring  the  produce,  and  there  it  is  sorted  and  paid  for 
by  special  supervisors  appointed  for  the  work.''* 


Turning  now  to  the  Irulas  or  Villiyans  (bowmen),  who 
live  in  the  town  of  Chingleput,  about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Madras.  They  have  attained  to  a  higher  stage  of 
civilisation  than  the  jungle  Irulas  of  the  Nilgiris,  of  whom 
I  have  given  a  brief  account  elsewhere,!  and  are  defint'd,  in 
the  Census  report,  1901,  as  a  semi-Br&hmanised  forest  tribe, 
who  speak  a  corrupt  Tamil.  In  a  note  on  the  Irulas 
Mackenzie  writes  as  follows.:]!  '^  After  the  Yuga  Pralayam 
(deluge,  or  change  from  one  Yuga  to  another)  the  Villars 
or  Irulans,  Malayans,  and  Yedans,  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ants of  a  Bishi  under  the  infiuence  of  a  malignant  curse 
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were  living  in  the  forests  in  a  state  oi  nature,  thoagli  they 
haye  now  taken  to  wearing  some  kind  of  covering — males 
patting  on  skins  and  females  stitched  leaves.  Boots,  wild 
traits,  and  honey  constitute  their  dietary,  and  cooked  rice  is 
always  rejected,  even  when  gratuitoasly  offered.  They  have 
no  clear  ideas  about  Gbd,  though  they  offer  rice  (wild  variety) 
to  the  goddess  Kanniamma.  The  legend  runs  that  a  Bishi^ 
Mala  Kishi  by  name^  seeing  that  these  people  were  muck 
bothered  by  wild  beasts,  took  pity  on  them,  and  for  a  time 
lived  with  them.  He  mixed  freely  with  their  women,  and 
as  the  result,  several  children  were  bom  who  were  also 
molested  by  wild  animals.  To  free  them  from  these,  the 
Bishi  advised  them  to  do  puja  to  Kanniamma.  Several  other 
Bishis  are  also  believed  to  have  lived  freely  in  their  midst^ 
and,  as  a  result,  several  new  castes  arose,  among  which  were 
the  Y&nddis,  who  have  come  into  towns,  take  food  from 
other  castes,  eat  cooked  rice,  and  imitate  the  people  amidst 
whom  they  happen  to  Uve.''  In  which  respects  the  Irula  is 
now  following  the  example  of  the  Y&n&di. 

Many  of  the  Chingleput  Irulasare  very  dark-skinned,  with 
narrow  chests,  thin  bodies,  and  flabby  muscles,  reminding 
me,  in  their  general  aspect,  of  the  Y&n&dis  of  Nellore, 
Clothing  is,  in  the  men,  reduced  to  a  minimum — dhuti,  and 
lang^ti  of  dirty  white  cotton  cloth  or  a  narrow  strip  of  gaudy 
Manchester  piece-good.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and  ragged, 
or  shaved,  with  kudimi,  in  imitation  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  moustache  is  slight,  and  the  beard  billy-goaty.  Some  of 
the  men  are  tattooed  with  a  blue  dot  on  the  glabella,  or  a 
vertical  mid-frontal  line.  For  ornaments  they  have  a  stick 
in  the  helix,  or  simple  ornament  in  the  ear-lobe. 

Their  chief  source  of  livelihood  is  husking  paddy  (rice), 
but  they  also  gather  sticks  for  sale  as  fire-wood  in  return 
for  pice,  rice,  and  fermented  rice  gruel.  While  husking  rice, 
they  eat  the  bran,  and,  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  steal  as 
much  of  the  rice  as  they  can  manage  to  secrete  about  them- 
selves. As  an  addition  to  their  plain  dietary  they  catch  field 
(Jerboa)  rats,  which  they  dig  out  with  long  sticks,  after  they 
have  been  asphyxiated  with  smoke  blown  into  their  tunnels 
through  a  small  hole  in  an  earthem  pot  filled  with  dried 
leaves,  which  are  set  on  fire.  When  the  nest  is  dug  out,  they 
find  material  for  a  meat  and  vegetable  curry  in  the  dead  rats, 
with  the  hoarded  store  of  rice  or  other  grain.  They  feast  on  the 
bodies  of  winged  white-ants  (Termites),  which  they  search 
with  torch-lights  at  the  time  of  their  seasonal  epidemic 
appearance.    Home  years  ago  a  theft  occurred  in  my  house 
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at  mglit,  aad  it  was  proved  hj  a  plaster  cast  of  a  foot- 
print in  the  mad  prodaced  hj  a  noctarnal  shower  that  one 
of  my  gardeners,  who  did  not  live  on  the  spot,  had  been 
on  the  prowl.  The  explanation  was  that  he  had  been  collec- 
ting as  a  food-stuff  the  carcases  of  the  winged  ants,  which 
had  that  evening  appeared  in  myriads. 

Occasionally  the  Iralas  collect  the  leaves  of  the  banyan, 
Butea  frondosa,  or  lotas,  for  sale  as  food- platters,  and  they 
will  eat  the  refuse  food  left  on  the  platters  by  Brdlimans 
and  other  higher  classes.  They  freely  enter  the  houses  of 
Br&hmans  and  non-Br&hman  castes,  and  are  not  considered 
as  carrying  pollution. 

They  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  which  they  often 
•change.  Some  live  in  low,  palmyra  thatched  huts  of  small 
dimensions ;  others  under  a  tree,  in  an  open  place,  in  ruined 
buildings,  or  the  street  pials  (verandah)  of  houses.  Their 
domestic  utensils  consist  of  a  few  pots,  one  or  two  winnows, 
scythes,  a  crow-bar,  a  piece  of  flint  and  steel  for  making 
fire,  and  a  dirty  bag  for  tobacco  and  betel.  In  making  fire, 
an  angular  fragment  of  quartz  is  held  against  a  small  piece 
of  pith,  and  dexterously  struck  with  an  iron  implement  so 
that  the  spark  falls  on  the  pith,  which  can  be  rapidly  blown 
into  a  blaze.  To  keep  the  children  warm  in  the  so-called 
cold  season  (with  a  minimum  of  58**  to  60**),  they  put  their 
babies  near  the  fire  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 

For  marital  purposes  they  recognise  tribal  sub-divisions 
in  a  very  vague  way.  Marriage  is  not  a  very  impressive 
ceremonial.  The  bridegroom  has  to  present  new  cloths  to 
the  bride,  and  his  future  father-  and  mother-in-law.  The 
cloth  given  to  the  last-named  is  called  the  pdl  kuH  (milk 
money)  for  having  nursed  the  bride.  Marriage  is  celebrated 
on  any  day,  except  Saturday.  A  very  modest  banquet,  in 
proportion  to  their  slender  means,  is  held,  and  toddy  pro- 
vided, if  the  state  of  the  finances  will  run  to  it.  Towards 
evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  latter  ties  the  t&li  which  consists  of  a  bead 
necklace  with  a  round  brass  disc.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage 
which  took  place  during  my  visit,  the  bride  had  been  wearing 
her  new  bridal  cloth  for  a  month  before  the  event. 

The  Irulas  worship  periodically  Kanniammd,  their  tribal 
deity,  and  Mdri,  the  general  goddess  of  epidemic  disease. 
The  deity  is  represented  by  five  pots  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  a  single  pot  in  the  centre,  filled  with  tur- 
meric water.     Close  to  these  a  lamp  is  lighted,  and  raw  rice, 
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jaggery  (molasses),  rice  floar,  betel  leaves  and  nuts  are- 
offered  before  it.  M&ri  is  represented  hy  a  white  rag  flag 
djed  with  turmeric,  hoisted  on  a  bamboo  in  an  open  space 
near  their  dwellings,  to  which  fowls,  sheep,  and  other 
cooked  articles,  are  offered. 

The  dead  are  buried  lying  flat  on  the  face,  with  the 
Lead  to  the  north,  and  the  face  turned  towards  the  east. 
When  the  grave  has  been  half  filled  in,  they  throw  into  it  a 
prickly-pear  (Opuntia  DiUenii)  shrub,  and  make  a  mound  over 
it.  Around  this  they  place  a  row  or  two  of  prickly-pear 
stems  to  keep  off  jackals.  No  monumental  stone  is  placed 
over  the  grave. 

By  means  of  the  following  table  a  comparison  can  be 
readily  made  between  the  stature  and  nasal  index  of  the 
jungle  Sh61agas  and  Nilgai  Irulas,  and  of  the  more  civilised 
Irulas  of  Chingleput  and  U rdlis. 
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Sholagas 

159-3          85-1 
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Irulas,  Nilgiris 

159-8          84-9 
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72-3 

Irulas,  Chingleput 

159-9 

80-3 
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Uraiis            •••         ...         •••         ••• 

159-5 

801 

97-7    i      65-3 

The  table  shows  clearly  that,  while  all  the  four  tribes 
are  of  short  and  uniform  stature,  the  nasal  index,  both  as 
regards  average,  maximum  and  minimum,  is  higher  in  the 
Sh61agas  and  Irulas  of  the  Nilgiri  junglesthan  in  the  more 
domesticated  Irulas  of  Chingleput  and  Urdlis.  In  brief, 
the  two  former,  who  have  mingled  less  with  the  outside 
world,  retain  the  archaic  type  of  platyrhine  nose  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  two  latter.  The  reduction  of  platyrhiny, 
as  the  result  of  civilisation  and  emergence  from  the  jungle 
io  the  vicinity  of  towns,  is  still  further  brought  out  by  the 
following  figures  relating  to  the  two  classes  of  Irulas,  and 
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the  Kanikars  of  Travancore,  who  still  live  a  jungle  life  and 
those  who  have  removed  to  the  oat  skirts  of  a  populoQS 
town. 


Nnsal  Index. 


Imlas,  jungle    ... 


K&nikars,  jungle 


Kanikars,  domestioated 


Irnlas,  domestioated   ... 


Average. 

Max. 

1        84-9 

100 

84-6 

1 
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81-2 

90-5 

80-3 

1 

90*5 
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Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  learnt  that  the 
Sholagas,  who  were  examined  by  Dr.  Rivers  and  myself,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  our  enquiry  was  to 
settle  them  in  a  certain  place  near  London,  and  that  the 
wools  of  different  colours  (used  for  testing  colour-vision) 
given  to  them  for  selection,  were  for  tying  them  captive 
with.  "  Others  said  that  they  could  not  nnderstand  why 
the  measurements  of  the  different  organs  of  their  bodies 
were  taken  ;  perhaps  to  reduce  or  increase  the  size  of  their 
body,  to  suit  the  different  works  which  they  were  expected 
to  do  near  London.*' 

B.  T. 
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FIRE-WALKING  IN  G  AN  JAM, 


In  a  pictaresqae  accoaat  of  a  ceremony  of  walking- 
throQgh  fiTB  at  Naagada  in  Oanjdm,  Mr.  S.  P.  Sice  writes 
as  follows*.  '*A  holj  man  comes  forth,  a  fire  is  kindled — ^no 
small  fire  of  twigs,  bat  a  blaze  of  jungle  faggots,  the  flames 
leaping  op  breast-high.  Through  this  the  inspired  walks 
unharmed^  and  proceeds  to  take  his  seat  on  a  pile  of  sharp, 
strong  thorns^  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
woven  in  the  form  of  a  stool  about  two  feet  square.  This  is 
the  crucial  test.  So  lightly  clad  as  to  be  almost  naked,  he 
takes  his  seat  on  this  forbidding  throne.  If  he  is  truly 
inspired,  the  thorns  will  break  beneath  him,  or  will  be 
turned  aside,  powerless  to  pierce  his  divinely  protected  skin. 
Sut  woe  unto  that  man,  into  whom  the  true  god  has  not 
entered  !  Not  for  him  will  the  thorns  fall  away  harmless  - 
he  shall  taste  to  the  full  the  bitterness  of  his  presump- 
tion.^' 

At  the  Hospet  weekly  market  I  once  came  across  a 
youthful  mendicant,  lying  in  a  state  of  nudity  stretched  full 
length,  with  no  apparent  discomfort,  on  a  bed  of  thorny 
b&bul  {Acacia  arabica)  stems,  and  receiving  the  very  occa- 
sional alms  of  passers-by  oa  his  bare  abdomen. 

To  Mr.  J.  G.  D.  Partridge,  District  Magistrate  and 
Agent  to  the  Government  in  Ganjdm,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  account  of  the  Ganjdm  ceremony,  at  which  he 
was  recently  present  as  an  eye-witness. 

*'  In  the  village  of  Nuvag6de,  situated  in  the  Surangi 
Zemindari,  a  fire-walking  ceremony  is  performed  once  a 
year,  during  the  Dassera  festival,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple 
of  a  village  goddess.  I  arrived  at  this  village  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  6th  October^  1902,  and  saw  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  thei  ceremony,  which  was  to  take 
place  that  night.  A  pit,  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  about  nine 
leet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  had  been  dug  in  a  field  close 
to  the  temple,  and  was  filled  with  the  ashes  of  a  wood  fire, 
which  had  been  burning  during  the  day.  Alongside  this 
pit,  and  separated  by  aboat  six  inches,  was  another  of  the 
same  size  filled  with  embers.  At  9  p.m.,  the  Zemindar  of 
Surangi  sent  word  that  the  priest  was  at)out  to  begin,  and 

*  '  Oocasional  Essays  on  Native  South  Indian  Life/  1901. 
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that,  before  walking  over  the  fire,  he  would  sit  on  a  seat  of 
thorns,  during  which  time  he  was  endowed  with  prophetic 
powers.  A  most  fantastic  spectgiole,  which  no  European  had 
perhaps  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness,  presented 
itself  before  me.  The  villagers,  with  several  hundred  people 
from  the  neighbourhood,  all  Uriyas,  filled  the  street,  and  in 
the  middle,  to  the  sound  of  twenty  drums  and  many  horns, 
danced  the  priest  of  the  goddess,  a  young  man,  vnth  a  bare 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  dressed  as  a  woman,  with 
rows  of  silver  bells  round  his  waist,  and  a  large  head-dress 
covered  with  feathers.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning  in 
the  little  temple  of  the  goddess  called  Koraisani,  and  should 
not  have  recognised  him  in  the  peculiar  dress  he  now  wore. 
He  seemed  perfectly  frenzied,  leaping  about,  and  never 
appearing  to  get  out  of  the  truth.  But  ho  was  well  aware 
of  every  thing  that  went  on,  as  in  addition  to  his  dancing, 
he  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  rushing  about  in  the 
crowd,  talking  to  the  Zamindar,  and  telling  me  when  all 
was  ready  for  his  performances. 

"  The  thorn  seat  was  hanging  like  a  swing  from  a  small 
upright  stand.  The  sticks  were  closely  interlaced,  and  the 
thorns  projected  two  or  three  inches  from  them.  He  placed 
a  small  cloth  on  the  thorns,  and  then  jumped  into  the  seat, 
holding  the  ropes  at  the  sides,  but  allowing  his  whole  weight 
to  rest  on  the  seat.  When  he  had  done  this  for  several 
minutes,  I  found  that  the  thorns  had  pierced  the  small  cloth, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  see,  had  not  hurt  the  priest.  His  clothes 
were  thin,  and  afforded  no  protection  from  the  thorns.  He 
constantly  stupified  himself  by  inhaling  incense  from  a 
small  censer,  and  I  presume  that  he  felt  no  pain  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  this.  There  were  no  signs  of  blood,  however,  on 
his  body.  He  claimed  no  special  powers,  though  his  sensa- 
tion must  have  been  in  some  way  deadened  when  he  sat  on 
the  thorns.  He  did  not  invite  any  of  the  spectators  to  follow 
his  example  ;  and  he  would  certainly  not  have  found  any 
one  anxious  to  imitate  him. 

*'  About  this  time  he  thought  he  could  inform  me  of  the 
contents  of  my* pocket,  but  unfortunately  his  prophetic 
powers  failed.  He  said  I  had  one  rupee  and  some  gold, 
but  I  had  five  rupees  and  no  gold.  No  other  attempt  was 
made  to  test  his  powers  in  this  line. 

"  He  next  went  to  the  fire-pits,  which  were  a  mass  of  red- 
hot  ashes ;  sprinkled  not  more  than  a  handful  of  incense  on 
to  them ;  dipped  his  feet  in  a  mixture  of  rice-water  and 
milk  ;  and  walked  across  one  pit,  leading  another  man.   He 
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/  then  dipped  bis  feet   again  in   ihe  iluid  mixtare,  and   re- 

turned by  the  other  pit.  The  time  be  took  in  walking  across 
one  pit  was  not  more  than  four  seconds,  and  he  took  about 
four  steps  on  the  ashes.  At  least  fifty  persons  in  the  crowd 
walked  over  the  pits  afterwards,  but  they  went  a  little  faster 
than  the  priest,  and  some  of  them  only  took  two  steps  on 
the  ashes.  Their  feet  were  not  hurt,  and  they  did  not  wash 
them  in  any  mixture  before  or  after  they  went  over  the 
ashes. 

"  I  infer,  from  the  way  in  which  the  pertormance  was 
conducted,  that  any  one  can  easily  walk  rapidly  over  the 
ashes,  but  that,  if  he  goes  like  the  priest,  he  must  dip  his 
feet  in  the  mixture  both  before  and  after  walking  across 
them.  The  priest  tried  to  convince  a  gentleman  near  me, 
who  was  rather  sceptical,  that  it  would  not  hurt  him,  if  he 
walked  over  the  ashes,  but  this  person  was  quite  satisfied 
with  seeing  others  perform.  The  priest  only  walked  once 
across  the  two  pits,  and  he  afterwards  danced  for  an  hour, 
when  I  thought  it  time  to  depart.  The  performance  takes 
place  every  year.^' 

An  observant  friend,  who  witnessed  a  fire-walking 
ceremony  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  southern  districts, 
informs  me  that  nine-tenths  of  the  performers  were  young- 
sters, who  evidently  did  it  for  a  task.  In  a  recent  note 
on  a  fire-walking  festival  in  Travancore,  Mr.  G.  F.  D^Penha 
writes  as  follows.*  "  We  could  not  see  how  hot  the  cinders 
were.  But,  judging  from  the  look  of  them  when  we  first 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
before  the  ceremony  took  place,  I  should  not  think  that  the 
walking  over  the  pathway  was  such  a  very  hazardous 
operation  after  all.  The  previous  market  day  we  met 
a  young  man,  who  was  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  it.  He  told  me  he  had  been  ill,  and 
had  promised  the  God  he  would  go  through  this  perform- 
ance, if  he  recovered.  He  got  better,  and  so  was  carrying 
out  his  part  of  the  contract.  This  was  the  third  year  that 
he  had  done  it,  he  said.'^ 

I  have  often,  in  former  days,  wonderefl  at  the  casual 
manner  in  which  road  coolies  walk,  with  bare  feet,  over  the 
sharp  angular  fragments  of  crystalline  rock,  when  making 
a  macadam  road,  and  experience  in  measuring  native  feet 
has  taught  me  how  non-ticklish  their  soles  are. 

E.  T. 

•  *  Ind.  Antiquary/  Vol.  XXXI,  1902. 
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SOME  FORMS  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISH- 
MENT IN  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  account  is  based  on  notes  supplied  b7 
native  correspondents,  who  have^  in  their  early  youth, 
witnessed  some  of  the  punitive  methods  here  described. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  punishment  have  been  demonstrated 
to  me,  when  in  camp,  by  young  and  old,  who  were  evi- 
dently giving  a  graphic  description  of  what  they  had 
themselves  seen  or  undergone.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  school-mates  of  the  culprit  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  punishment : — 

1.  The  teacher  in  vernacular  schools,  like  members  of 
his  calling  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  uses  the  rod,  which 
is  a  rattan  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  three  feet 
in  length,  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  silver  ferrule  at 
each  end.  This,  and  the  style  used  for  writing  on  palm 
leaves,  are  the  insignia  of  his  profession.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  the  rod 
is  applied,  but  the  palms  of  the  hands,  buttocks,  and 
back  are  the  most  favourite  spots.  Caning  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  lieu  of  a  fine  for  bad  conduct. 

In  addition  to  caning,  the  following  forms  of  punishment 
are,  or  were,  formerly  inflicted. 

2.  Pulling  and  screwing  the  lobe  or  helix  of  the  ears, 
or  boxing  the  ears. 

3.  Hitting  the  head  with  the  knuckles. 

4.  Slapping  the  cheeks,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  another  boy  in  the  class,  or  the  culprit  himself,  if 
his  previous  conduct  has  been  good. 

5.  Two  naughty  boys  slap  each  other  on  the  cheeks. 

6.  Pinching  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  more  especi- 
ally the  tliigh. 

7.  Putting  some  sand  on  the  bare  thigh,  and  pinching 
the  part.  In  village  schools  the  children  are  seated  on  the 
floor  with  sand  spread  out  in  front  of  them.  They  learn 
the  alphabet  by  writing  with  the  forefinger  in  the  sand, 
which  is  always  at  hand  as  a  punitive  medium* 
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8.  The  boy  stands  with  his  feet  together,  and,  crossing 
Jiis  arms  in  front,  holds  the  lobe  of  his  right  car  with  the 
left  hand,  and  of  his  left  ear  with  the  right  hand.  He  is 
thep  made  to  stoop  down^  and  toach  the  ground  with  his 
elbows  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence. 

9.  Passing  one  hand  under  the  leg,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  nose,  and  rising  and  sinking  alternately. 

10.  A  stick,  four  or  five  feet  long,  is  passed  nnder  the 
knees,  and  the  boy  places  his  elbows  beneath  it.  The 
thumbs  and  big  toes  are  tied  together  by  separates  strings 
Thus  trussed,  he  is  rolled  away  into  a  comer  of  the  school- 
room, there  to  meditate  on  his  fault. 

11.  The  boy  is  converted  into  a  horse,  and  made  to 
carry  about  another  boy  seated  on  his  back,  with  frequent 
turnings. 

12.  The  arms  are  crossed  so  that  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  grasp  the  tip  of  the  left  ear,  and  vice  versa.  The 
b^y  then  has  to  sit  down  and  stand  up  alternately  a 
number  of  times  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence. 

13.  There  are  some  plants  (nettles),  the  leaves  of  which, 
when  rubbed  into  the  skin,  cause  a  burning  and  pricking 
sensation.  The  hands  of  the  boy  are  tied  in  front,  and  the 
leaves  applied  to  the  back.  The  effect  lasts  for  several 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  cocoanut  oil  is  rubbed  in  to 
prevent  swelling. 

14.  The  boy  is  made  to  stoop,  with  only  the  big  toe 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  side  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the  right  too 
and  forefinger.  If  the  other  toes  and  fingers  touch  the 
ground,  they  are  rapped  with  the  cane.  This  punishment 
is  called  standing  on  needles. 

15.  The  right  ankle  being  crossed  over  the  Ipft  thigh, 
the  boy  has  to  stoop  with  the  tip  of  the  right  forefinger 
touching  the  ground. 

16.  The  boy  stoops  down  with  his  legs  stretched  apart, 
and  his  right  hand  on  the  ground  about  three  feet  in  front 
of  him,  while  he  reads  a  book  held  in  the  left  hand. 

17.  Kneeling  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  knee, 
while  the  ears  are  clutched  with  the  hands  of  the  crossed 
arms. 
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IS.  Standing  or  hopping  on  one  leg. 

19.  Another  form  of  punishment  is  known  as  sitting 
like  a  chair.  In  this  the  boy,  with  his  hands  tied  or  crossed 
in  front,  or  stretched  oat  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  is 
made  to  squat  with  his  back  touching  a  wall  and  the 
buttocks  on  a  level  with  the  knees.  Sometimes  spiny  fruits 
are  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bent  knee-joints.  A  line  is 
drawn  on  the  wall  above  his  head,  which  must  not  be  raised 
above  the  line.  The  steel  style  used  for  writing  is  fixed 
into  the  ground  with  its  sharp-pointed  end  towards  the 
buttocks.  In  a  modified  form  of  this  subtle  punishment, 
the  school  slates  are  piled  up  on  the  hoy's  lap  or  head. 

20.  The  feet  being  several  feet  from  awEill,  the  forehead 
is  made  to  touch  the  wall,  and,  in  this  imcomfortable  atti- 
tude, a  book  held  in  the  hands  is  read. 

21.  The  legs  being  stretched  wide  apart,  the  boy  has  to 
sit  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  buttock. 

22.  The  boy  sits  on  the  floor,  with  his  clothes  removed 
and  hands  and  feet  tied.  His  face,  body,  and  limbs,  and 
the  ground  around  him,  are  smeared  with  jaggery  (molasses) 
water.  ,  Ants  and  other  insects  are  attracted  by  this,  and 
the  skin  becomes  covered  with  them. 

23.  He  is  made  to  stand  up  with  the  arms  crossed  in 
front.  His  feet  are  then  dragged  apart,  and  he  has  to 
stand  with  the  logs  widely  separated. 

24.  He  has  to  crawl  between  the  outstretched  legs  of 
the  other  pupils. 

25.  He  is  made  to  stoop  down.  A  loop  of  string  is 
passed  round  his  neck  and  one  of  the  big  ioes^  or  the 
thumbs  are  tied  to  the  toes.  The  punishment  may  be 
increased  by  placing  a  heavy  stone  or  another  boy  on  his 
back. 

26.  There  is  a  species  of  red  ant,  which  builds  its  nest 
in  trees,  and  whose  bite  produces  severe  pain.  A  boy  may 
be  punished  by  scattering  the  live  occn pants  of  a  nest  over 
his  body. 

27.  Hanging  by  the  hands,  or  punishment  of  the  bow. 
A  rope  or  bar,  which  is  sometimes  bow-shaped,  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  boy,  is  suspended  like  a 
trapeze  from  the  roof,  and  clutched  with  interlocked  or  tied 
fingers.  Burning  paddy  husk  or  chillies,  sharp  stones, 
thorns,  or  pricklj-pear,  are   spread   on  the  floor  beneath 
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him,  so  that  he  is  afraid  to  let  go  his  hold.  To  make  this 
panishment  more  severe,  it  was  sometimes  combined  with 
number  2(5. 

28.  If  a  boy  wants  to  relievo  nature,  he  is  made  to  spit 
on  a  tile  heated  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  must  return 
before  the  saliva,  which  takes  the  part  of  a  saad-glass,  has 
dried  up. 

29.  The  boy  is  made  to  masticate  straw,  like  donkeys 
or  bullocks. 

30.  Uehas  to  spit  on  the  ioints  of  the  fingers,  dip  them 
in  the  sand,  and  strike  them  n^roibly  on  a  bench  or  stone. 

31.  If  a  boy  refuses  to  do  his  lessons,  another  lad  tells 
him  that  he  will  bring  butter  oat  of  his  thumb,  the  back 
of  which  he  rubs  with  dry  earth  or  sand  till  it  begins  to 
abrade  the  skin. 

32.  The  boy  is  ordered  to  stand  in  the  blazing  sun  with 
a  weight,  e.^.,  a  stone,  on  his  head  or  in  his  hands  ;  and,  it' 
he  refuses  to  obey,  receives  a  caning,  oris  pushed  out  of  the 
room  by  the  other  boys.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  punish- 
ment for  adultery,  an  unfaithful  Y^nddi  woman  is  made  to 
stand,  with  her  legs  tied,  for  a  whole  day  in  the  sun,  with  a 
basket  full  of  sand  on  her  head. 

33.  Two  naughty  boys  are  made  to  seize  each  other 
by  the  ears,  and  stand  up  and  sink  down  alternately,  while 
they  sing  "You  and  I  are  shameless  fellows.^^ 

34.  The  boy  kneels  down,  and  heavy  stones  are  placed 
on  his  calves. 

35.  He  is  rolled  in  the  sand  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day. 

36.  The  block  and  chain.  This  consists  of  a  block  of 
heavy  wood,  sometimes  shaped  like  an  Indian  clab,  to  which 
is  attached  a  strong,  iron  chain  four  or  five  feet  in  length. 
The  log  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  naughty  boy,  who 
has  to  read  a  book  while  in  a  stooping  attitude ;  or  the 
free  end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  by  a  padlock  to  the  leg 
of  the  boy,  who  has  to  drag  or  carry  the  block  about  with 
him,  it  may  be  for  several  days.  This  form  of  punishment 
is  still  practised  in  the  City  of  Madras,  where  a  carpenter's 
apprentice  was  recently  seen  dragging  after  him  a  block, 
to  which  he  was  chained.  It  is  resorted  to  by  rural  school- 
masters, carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  parents  and  guardians. 
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Some  years  ago  a  Native  of  Madura,  whose  young  wife 
was  fond  of  gadding  about,  punished  her  by  making  her 
drag  about  a  log  chained  and  padlocked  round  her  leg. 

37.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  shirk  attendance  at  school, 
the  teacher^  accompanied  by  his  pupils,  proceeds  to  the 
house  of  the  truant^  and  puts  on  his  head  a  fool's-cap  made 
of  paper,  bamboo,  palm-leaf  or  grass  matting.  He  is  then 
marched  ofE,  or  carried  by  his  fellow  students,  to  school 
amid  the  clapping  of  hands  and  beating  of  drums. 

38.  Two  boys,  who  are  guilty  of  chatting  or  quarrel- 
ling in  the  school-room,  are  'made  to  stand  face  to  face. 
They  get  a  good  grip  of  each  other's  ears,  and  tug  thereat 
tiU  their  foreheads  come  in  painful  contact.  If  they  are 
slow,  the  teacher  seizes  hold  of  their  heads,  and  brings 
them  forcibly  together.  As  a  variant,  they  may,  while  hang- 
ing on  to  the  ears,  be  made  to  sit  down  and  stand  up 
alternately. 

39.  Boys  are  made  to  kneel  down  on  the  hard  ground, 
sometimes  with  arms  outstretched  and  a  heavy  stone  in  the 
hands,  till  they  have  learnt  their  lesson. 

40.  The  introduction  of  benches  into  school-rooms  has 
created  a  novel  form  of  punishment.  The  boy  lies  flat  on 
the  bench,  back  upwards,  and  is  tied  to  it  by  strings  round 
the  neck,  waist,  and  legs.  While  he  is  thus  captive,  his 
arms  are  stretched  out  by  two  other  boys,  and  he  receives  a 
caning. 

41.  The  naughty  boy  is  made  to  do  menial  services  for 
the  schoolmaster,  such  as  drawing  water  from  the  well,  etc. 

42 .  The  boy's  parents,  sister,  or  other  near  relations,  are 
spoken  of,  in  his  presence,  in  vulgar  and  abusive  language. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Grant-in-aid  Code  the 
punishment  of  the  young  idea  has  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  old  schoolmaster  is,  like  Domine  Dobien- 
sis,  often  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  and  there  is  a 
Tamil  proverb  that "  the  schoolmaster  will  attain  the  abode 
of  Vishnu  («.tf.,  bliss),  and  the  doctor  will  goto  hell/' 

Though  it  does  not  bear  on  the  subject  of  youthful 
punishment,  I  may  conclude  this  note  with  a  reference  to 
the  village  stocks,  which  still  continue  in  active  service.  In 
connection  with  this  *'  penal  and  pedal  machine  "  (Dean 
Hole),  it  was  enacted  by  Begulalion  XI,  1816,  that  heads 
of  villages  have,  in  cases  of  a  trivial  nature  such  as  abusive 
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langaage  and  inconsiderable  assaults  or  affiajs,  power  to 
confine  the  offending  parties  in  the  village  choultiy  (lock- 
up) for  a  time  not  exceeding  twelve  hours ;  or,  if  the  offend- 
ing parties  are  of  the  lower  castes  of  the  .people,  on  whom 
it  ma7  not  be  improper  to  inflict  so  degrading  a  punishment, 
to  order  them  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  a  time  not  exceed- 
ing six  hours.  Some  years  ago  a  case  was  tried  on  appeal 
before  the  High  Court  of  Madras,  *  in  which  a  Muham- 
madan  dealer  in  miscellaneous  wares  was  convicted  hy  a 
village  munsif  in  the  Trichinopoly  district  of  theft  of  an 
iron  measure  and  8  annas  worth  of  copper  coin  and 
sentenced  to  be  pat  in  the  stocks  for  three  hours.  The 
High  Court  ruled  that  a  Muhammadan  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  lower  castes  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  framers  of  the  regulation  had  in  view 
those  castes  which,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  British  rule, 
were  regarded  as  servile.  The  stocks  were  en  evidence  in  a 
recent  dispute  between  the  N&tukottai  Chetti  landlords  and 
their  tenants  in  the  Madura  district. 

B.  T. 
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